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THE  WANDEEING  JEW 


PART  IX 


THE    BACCHAÎ^AL    QUEEî^ 


CHAPTEE   I 


THE    MASQUEEADE 


HE  following  day  to  that  on  whieli  Dagobert's  wife 
was  led  away  by  the  police  before  a  magistrate,  a 
noisy  and  animated  scene  took  place  on  the  Place 
du  Châtelet,  in  front  of  a  building  where  first  floor 
and  basement  were  used  as  the  bar-rooms  of  the  res- 
taurant named  "  The  Sucking  Calf." 
A  carnival  night  was  dying  out. 
A  number  of  maskers,  gi'otesquely  and  shabbily 
bedecked,  had  rushed  out  of  the  low  dance-houses 
in  the  quarter  of  the  Hotel  de  Yille  and  were  roaring 
out  staves  of  songs  as  they  crossed  the  Place  du  Châtelet.  But  on  catch- 
ing sight  of  a  second  troop  of  mummers  running  about  the  water-side, 
the  first  \rarty  stoi)ped  to  wait  for  the  others  to  come  up,  rejoicing 
with  many  a  shout,  in  hopes  of  one  of  those  verbal  battles  of  slang  and 
i-ibaldry  which  made  Vadé  so  illustrious. 
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This  mob,  nearly  all  its  members  half-seas-over,  soou  swollen  by 
the  many  people  who  have  to  be  up  early  to  follow  their  crafts,  sud- 
denly concentrated  in  one  of  the  corners  of  the  square,  so  that  a  pale, 
deformed  girl,  who  was  going  that  way,  was  cauglit  in  the  human  tide. 
This  was  Mother  Bunch.  Up  with  the  lark,  she  was  hurrying  to 
receive  some  work  from  her  employer.  Rememljering  how  a  moli  had 
treated  her  when  she  had  been  arrested  in  the  streets  only  the  day 
before,  by  mistake,  the  poor  workgirl's  fears  may  Ije  imagined  wlien 
she  was  now  surrounded  liy  the  revelers  against  her  will.  But,  spite 
of  all  her  efforts — very  fee];)le,  alas  !  — she  could  not  stir  a  step  ;  for  the 
band  of  men-y -makers,  newly  arriving,  had  rushed  in  among  the  others, 
shoving  some  of  them  aside,  pushing  far  into  the  mass,  and  sweeping 
Mother  Bunch — who  was  in  their  way — clear  over  to  the  crowd  around 
the  jjublic-house. 

The  new-comers  were  much  finer  dressed  than  the  others,  for  they 
belonged  to  the  gay,  turlmleut  class  which  goes  frequently  to  the  Chau- 
mière, the  Prado,  the  Colisée,  and  other  more  or  less  rowdy  haunts  of 
dancers,  made  up  generally  of  students,  shop-girls,  and  counter-skip- 
pers, clerks,  unfortunates,  etc.,  etc. 

This  set,  while  retorting  the  jests  of  the  other  party,  seemed  to  be 
verj^  impatiently  expecting  some  singularly  desired  person  to  put  in  her 
appearance. 

The  following  snatches  of  conversation,  passing  between  clowns  and 
columbines,  Tui'ks  and  sultanas,  débardeurs  and  débardeuses,  jjaired  off 
more  or  less  properly,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  wished- 
for  personage  : 

"  They  ordered  the  spread  to  be  for  seven  in  the  morning,  so  their 
carriages  ought  to  have  come  up  afore  now." 

"  Yes,  but  the  Bacchanal  Queen  has  got  to  lead  off  the  last  dance  in 
the  Prado." 

"  I  wish  to  thunder  I'd  known  that,  and  1  would  have  staid  tliere  to 
see  her  —  my  beloved  Queen  !  " 

"  Gobinet  !  if  you  call  her  your  beloved  Queen  again,  I'll  scratch  you  ! 
Here's  a  pinch  for  you,  anyhow  !  " 

"  Ow,  wow,  Celeste!  hands  off!  You  are  blackening  tlic  line  white 
satin  jacket  my  mamma  gave  me  !  " 

"  W\\\  ilo  you  call  the  Bacchanal  (|)n('cn  your  beloved,  then  f  What 
am  I,  I'd  like" to  know?" 

"  You  are  my  beloved,  but  not  my  (juccn,  l'or  tliei-e  is  only  one  moon 
in  the  nights  of  nature,  and  only  one  Haeelianal  (^Jueeu  in  the  nights  at 
tlic  Prado." 

"  Gobinet's  riglit  !  tlic  Queen  was  gram!  to-night  !" 
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"  lu  prime  feather  !  " 

"  I  uever  saw  her  more  ou  t lie  go  !  " 

"  And,  my  eyes  !  wasn't  her  dress  stunning  !  " 

"  Took  your  breath  away  !  " 

"Crushing!" 

"  Pulverizing  !  " 

"  Fulminating  !  " 

"  No  one  but  she  can  get  up  such  dresses." 

"  And,  then,  the  dance  !  " 

"  Oh,  yes  !  it  was  at  once  bouuding,  waving,  twisting  !  Thei-e  is  not 
such  another  bayadere  under  the  night-cap  of  the  sky  !  " 

"  Clobinet,  give  me  l^ack  my  shawl  directly.  You  have  already  sjjoilt 
it  by  rolling  it  round  your  great  body.  I  don't  choose  to  have  my 
thiugs  ruined  for  hulking  brutes  who  call  other  women  bayaderes  !  " 

"  Celeste,  be  calm.  I  am  disguised  as  a  Turk,  and  when  I  talk  of 
bayaderes,  I  am  only  in  chai'aeter." 

"  Yom-  Celeste  is  like  them  all,  Gobinet  ;  she's  jealous  of  the  Bac- 
chanal Queen " 

"Jealous! — do  you  think  me  jealous?  Well,  now!  that's  too  bad. 
If  I  chose  to  be  as  showy  as  she  is  they  would  talk  of  me  as  much. 
After  all,  it's  only  a  nickname  that  makes  her  reputation  ! — nickname  /" 

"In  that  you  have  nothing  to  envy  her  —  since  you  are  called 
Celeste  !  " 

"  You  know  well  enough,  Gobinet,  that  Celeste  is  my  real  name." 

"  Yes  ;  but  it's  fancied  a  nickname — when  one  looks  iu  your  face." 

"  Gobinet,  I  will  put  that  down  to  yom-  account." 

"  And  Oscar  will  help  you  to  add  it  up,  eh  I  " 

"  Yes  ;  and  you  shall  see  the  total.  When  I  cany  one,  the  remainder 
will  not  be  you.." 

"  Celeste,  you  make  me  cry  !  I  only  meant  to  say  your  celestial 
name  does  not  go  well  with  your  charming  little  face,  which  is  stiU. 
more  mischievous  than  that  of  the  Bacchanal  Queen." 

"  That's  right  ;  wheedle  me  now,  wretch  !  " 

"  I  swear  by  the  accm'sed  head  of  my  landlord,  that,  if  you  liked,  you 
could  spread  yourself  as  much  as  the  Bacchanal  Queen  —  which  is  say- 
ing a  great  deal." 

"  The  fact  is  that  the  Bacchanal  has  cheek  enough,  in  all  conscience." 

"  Not  to  speak  of  her  fascinating  the  police  !  " 

"  And  magnetizing  the  magistrates." 

"  They  may  get  as  angiy  as  they  please,  she  always  finishes  by  mak- 
ing them  laugh." 

"  And  they  all  call  her  Queen  !  " 
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"  Last  night  she  charmed  a  cop  (as  modest  as  a  country  girl)  whose 
l^urity  took  up  arms  against  the  famous  dance  of  the  Full-blown  Tulip." 

"  What  a  quadrille  !  Sleepinbuft"  and  the  Bacchanal  Queen,  ha\ing 
opposite  to  them  Eose-Pompon  and  Niui  Moulin  !  " 

"  And  aD  four  making  tuhps  as  full-blown  as  could  be  !  " 

"  By  the  bye,  is  it  true  what  they  say  of  Nini  Moulin  f  " 

"  What  ?  "  ' 

"  Why,  that  he  is  a  writer,  and  scribbles  pamphlets  on  rehgion." 

"  Yes,  it  is  true.  I  have  often  seen  him  at  my  employer's,  with  whom 
he  deals  ;  a  bad  paymaster,  but  a  jolly  fellow  !  " 

"  And  i^retends  to  be  devout,  eh  ?  " 

"  I  believe  you,  my  boy — when  it  is  necessary  ;  then  he  is  M.  Dumou- 
lin, as  large  as  life.  He  rolls  his  eyes,  walks  with  his  head  on  one  side 
and  his  toes  turned  in  ;  but,  when  the  piece  is  played  out,  he  slijîs  away, 
to  the  balls  of  which  he  is  so  fond.  The  girls  christened  him  Nini 
Mouhn.  Add,  that  he  drinks  like  a  fish,  and  you  have  the  photo  of  the 
fellow.  All  this  doesn't  prevent  his  writing  for  the  religious  news- 
l^ajjers  ;  and  the  saints,  Avhom  he  lets  in  even  ofteuer  than  himself,  are 
ready  to  swear  by  him.  You  should  see  his  articles  and  his  tracts  — 
only  see,  not  read  !  —  every  page  is  full  of  the  devil  and  his  horns,  and 
the  desperate  fryings  which  await  yoiu'  impious  revolutionists  ;  and 
then  the  authority  of  the  bishops,  the  power  of  the  Pope —  hang  it  !  how 
cordd  I  know  it  all?  This  toper,  Nini  Moulin,  gives  good  measure 
enough  for  their  money  !  " 

"  The  fact  is  that  he  is  ])Oth  a  heavy  drinker  and  a  heavy  swell.  How 
he  rattled  on  with  little  Rose-Pompon  in  the  dance  of  the  Full-blown 
Tulip  !  " 

"  And  what  a  rum  chap  he  looked  in  his  Roman  helmet  and  top- 
boots." 

"  Rose- Pompon  dances  divinely,  too  ;  she  has  the  poetic  twist." 

"  And  don't  show  her  heels  a  bit  !  " 

"  Yes  ;  but  the  Bacchanal  Queen  is  six  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  any  common  leg-shaker.  I  always  come  back  to  her  step  last  night 
in  the  Full-blown  Tulip." 

"  It  was  lovely  !  " 

"  It  was  divàne  !  " 

"If  I  were  father  of  a  family,  I  would  intrust  lier  with  the  education 
of  my  sons!" 

"  It  was  that  step,  however,  wliicli  oil'ended  the  cop's  modesty." 

"  The  fact  is,  it  was  a  little  free." 

"  Free  as  air — so  tli(?  policeman  comes  up  to  her,  and  says  :  '  Well,  my 
Queen,  is  your  foot  to  keep  on  a-goin'  u]i  forever?'     'No,  modest  war- 
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rior!'  replies  the»  Qneeii;  'I  practice  tlio  step  only  once  every  even- 
ing, to  be  able  to  dance  it  when  I  am  old.  I  made  a  vow  of  it,  that  you 
might  become  an  inspector.'" 

"  What  a  funny  girl  !  " 

"  I  don't  believe  she  will  remain  always  with  Sleepiubnff." 

"  Because  he  has  been  a  workman  "!  " 

"  What  nonsense  !  it  would  preciously  become  us,  students  and  shop- 
boys,  to  give  ourselves  airs!  No;  but  I  am  astonislunl  at  the  Queen's 
fidelity." 

"  Yes  —  they've  been  a  team  three  or  four  good  months." 

"  She's  wild  upon  him,  and  he  on  her." 

"  They  must  lead  a  gay  life." 

"  Sometimes  I  ask  myself  where  the  devil  Sleepinbuff  gets  all  tli*- 
money  he  spends.  It  appears  that  he  pays  all  last  night's  expenses, 
three  coaches-and-four,  and  a  breakfast  this  morning  for  twenty,  at  ten 
francs  a-head." 

"  They  say  he  has  come  into  some  property.  That's  why  Niui  Moulin, 
who  has  a  good  nose  for  eating  and  drinking,  made  acquaintance  with 
him  last  night — leaving  out  of  the  question  that  lie  may  have  some 
designs  on  the  Bacchanal  Queen." 

"  He  !  Not  he  !  He's  rather  too  ugly.  The  girls  like  to  dance  with 
him  because  he  makes  people  laugh  —  but  that's  all.  Little  Rose-Pom- 
pon, who  is  such  a  pretty  creature,  has  taken  him  as  a  harmless  protec- 
tor in  the  absence  of  her  student." 

"The  coaches!  the  coaches!"  exclaimed  the  crowd  all  witli  one 
voice. 

Forced  to  stop  in  the  midst  of  the  maskers,  Mother  Bunch  had  not 
lost  a  word  of  this  conversation,  which  was  deeply  painful  to  her,  as  it 
concerned  her  sister,  whom  she  had  not  seen  for  a  long  time.  Not  that 
the  Bacchanal  Queen  had  a  bad  heart  ;  but  the  sight  of  the  wretched 
poverty  of  Mother  Bunch — a  poverty  which  she  had  herself  shared,  but 
which  she  had  not  had  strength  of  mind  to  bear  any  longer  —  caused 
such  bitter  grief  to  the  gay,  thoughtless  girl,  that  she  would  no  more 
expose  lierseK  to  it,  after  she  had  in  vain  tried  to  induce  her  sister  to 
accept  assistance,  which  the  latter  always  refused,  knowing  tluit  its 
source  could  not  be  honorable. 

"  The  coaches  !  the  coaches  !  "  once  more  exclaimed  the  crowd,  as  they 
pressed  forward  with  enthusiasm,  so  that  Mother  Bunch,  carried  on 
against  her  will,  was  thrust  into  the  foremost  rank  of  the  people  assem- 
bled to  see  the  show. 

It  was  indeed  a  curious  sight.  A  man  on  liorseljack,  disguised  as  a 
postilion,  his  lilue  jacket  embroidered  with  silver,  an  enormous  pig-tail 
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from  whicli  the  powder  escaped  in  puffs,  and  a  hat  adorned  with  long 
ribbons,  preceded  the  first  carriage,  cracking  his  whip  and  crying  \\itli 
all  his  might  : 

"  Make  way  for  the  Bacchanal  Queen  and  her  court  !  " 

In  an  open  carriage,  drawn  by  four  lean  horses,  on  which  rode  two 
old  postilions  dressed  as  devils,  was  raised  a  downright  pyramid  of  men 
and  women,  sitting,  standing,  leaning,  in  every  possible  variety  of  odd, 
extravagant,  and  grotesque  costume  ;  altogether  an  indescribable  mass 
of  bright  colors,  flowers,  ribbons,  tinsel,  and  spangles.  Amid  this  heaj) 
of  strange  forms  and  dresses  appeared  wild  or  graceful  countenances, 
ugly  or  handsome  features — but  all  animated  by  the  feverish  excitement 
of  a  jovial  frenzy — all  tru'ned  with  an  expression  of  fanatical  admii'a- 
tion  toward  the  second  cai-riage,  in  which  tlie  Queen  was  enthroned, 
while  they  united  with  the  mixltitude  in  reiterated  shouts  of: 
"  Long  live  the  Bacchanal  Queen  !  " 

This  second  carriage,  open  like  the  first,  contained  only  the  four 
dancers  of  the  famous  steji  of  the  Full-blown  Tulip, —  Nini  Moulin,  Rose- 
Pompon,  Sleepinbuff,  and  the  Bacchanal  Queen. 

Dumoulin,  the  religious  writer,  who  wished  to  dispute  possession  of 
Madame  de  la  Sainte-Colombe  with  his  patron,  M.  Rodin  —  Dumoulin, 
surnamed  Nini  Moulin,  standing  on  the  front  cushions,  would  have  pre- 
sented a  magnificent  study  for  Callot  or  Gavarni,  that  eminent  artist 
who  unites  with  the  biting  strength  and  marvelous  fancy  of  an  illustri- 
ous caricaturist  the  grace,  the  jwetry,  and  the  depth  of  Hogarth. 

Nini  Moulin,  who  was  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  wore  very  much 
back  upon  his  head  a  Roman  helmet  of  silver  paper.  A  voluminous 
plume  of  black  feathers,  rising  from  a  red  wood  holder,  was  stuck  on 
one  side  of  this  head-gear,  Ijreaking  tlie  too-classic  regularity  of  its  oiit- 
line.  Beneath  this  casque  shone  forth  the  most  rubicund  and  jovial  face 
that  ever  was  purjjknl  by  the  fumes  of  generous  wine.  A  prominent 
nose  witli  its  primitive  shape  modestly  concealed  beneath  a  luxuriant 
gi-owth  of  pimples,  half  red,  half  violet,  gave  a  funny  expression  to  a 
perfectly  beardless  face;  while  a  largo  mouth  with  thick  lips  turning 
their  insides  outward  added  to  the  air  of  inivth  and  jollity  which  beamed 
from  hislai'ge  gray  eyes,  set  flat  in  his  head. 

On  seeing  this  joyous  fellow,  with  a  paunch  like  Sileuus,  one  could 
not  help  asking  how  it  was  that  he  had  not  drowned  in  wine  a  hundred 
times  ov<'r  the  gall,  bile,  and  venom  which  flowed  from  his  pamphlets 
against  the  enemies  of  Ultramontanism,  and  how  his  Catholic  beliefs 
could  float  upward  in  the  midst  of  these  mad  excesses  of  drink  and 
dancing.  The  (juestion  would  have  ajipeared  insoluble,  if  one  had 
not  remembered  how  many  actors,  who  play  the  blackest  and  most 
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hateful  first  robbei-s  on  tlu;  stage,  are,  when  off  it,  the  Ijest  fellows  in 
tlie  woi'ld. 

The  weather  being  cold,  Nini  Moulin  wore  a  kind  of  box-coat, 
which,  being  half  open,  displayed  liis  cuirass  of  scales,  and  his  flesh- 
colored  pantaloons,  finishing  just  below  the  calf  in  a  pair  of  yellow  toi)s 
to  his  boots.  Leaning  foi-ward  in  front  of  the  carriage,  he  uttered  wild 
shouts  of  delight,  mingled  with  the  words,  "  Long  live  the  Bacchanal 
Queen  !  "  after  which  he  shook  and  whirled  the  enormous  rattle  he  lield 
in  his  hand.  Standing  beside  him,  Rlcepinbuff  waved  on  high  a  ban- 
ner of  white  silk,  on  whicli  were  the  words  : 
"  Love  and  joy  to  the  Bacchanal  Queen  !  " 

Sleepin1)ufi:  was  alioiit  twenty-five  years  of  age.  His  countenance 
was  gay  and  intelligent,  surrounded  by  a  collar  of  chestnut-colored 
whiskers  ;  but,  worn  with  late  hours  and  excesses,  it  expressed  a  singu- 
lar mixture  of  carelessness  and  hardihood,  recklessness  and  mockery  ; 
still,  no  base  or  wicked  i^assion  had  yet  stamped  there  its  fatal  impress. 
He  was  the  jjerfect  type  of  the  I'arishm,  as  the  term  is  generally  api)lied, 
whether  in  the  army,  in  the  provinces,  on  board  a  man-of-war  or  a 
merchantman.  It  is  not  a  com})liment,  and  yet  it  is  far  from  being  an 
insult  ;  it  is  an  epithet  whicli  partakes  at  once  of  blame,  admiration, 
and  fear  ;  for  if,  in  this  sense,  the  Parisian  is  often  idle  and  rebellious, 
he  is  also  quick  at  his  work,  resolute  in  danger,  and  always  terriblj- 
satirical  and  fond  of  practical  jokes. 

He  was  dressed  in  very  flashy  style.  He  wore  a  ])lack  velvet  jacket 
with  silver  buttons,  a  scarlet  waistcoat,  trousers  with  l)road  blue  stripes, 
a  Cashmere  shawl  for  a  girdle  with  ends  loosely  floating,  and  a  chim- 
ney-pot hat  covered  with  flowers  and  streamers.  This  disguise  set  ofl: 
his  light,  easy  figure  to  great  advantage. 

At  the  l)aek  of  the  carriage,  standing  up  on  the  cushions,  Avere  Rose- 
Pompon  and  the  Bacchanal  Queen. 

Eose-Pompou,  formerly  a  fringe-maker,  was  al:)out  seventeen  years 
old,  and  had  the  prettiest  and  most  winning  little  face  imaginable.  8he 
was  gayly  dressed  in  débarderu'  costume.  Her  powdered  wig,  over 
which  was  smartly  cocked  on  one  side  an  orange  and  green  cap,  laced 
with  silver,  increased  the  effect  of  her  bright  black  eyes  and  of  her 
round  carnation  cheeks.  She  wore  about  her  neck  an  orange-colored 
cravat  of  the  same  material  as  her  loose  sash.  Her  tight  jacket  and 
narrow  vest  of  Ught-green  velvet,  with  silver  ornaments,  displayed  to 
the  best  advantage  a  charming  figure,  the  pliancy  of  which  must  have 
well  suited  the  evolutions  of  the  Full-l)lown  Tulip.  Her  large  trousers, 
of  the  same  stuff  and  color  as  the  jacket,  were  not  calculated  to  hide  any 
of  her  attractions. 
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The  Bacchanal  Queen,  being  at  the  least  a  head  taller,  leaned  with 
one  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  Rose-Pompon.  Mother  Bunch's  sister 
ruled,  like  a  true  monarch,  over  this  mad  revehy,  which  her  very  pres- 
ence seemed  to  inspire,  such  influence  had  her  own  mirth  and  anima- 
mation  over  all  that  surrounded  her. 

She  was  a  tall  girl  of  about  twenty  years  of  age,  light  and  graceful, 
with  regidar  features  and  a  merry,  rollicking  air.  Like  her  sister,  she 
had  magnificent  chestnut  hair  and  large  blue  eyes;  but  instead  of 
being  soft  and  timid,  like  those  of  the  young  seamstress,  the  latter 
shone  with  indefatigable  ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  Such  was 
the  energy  of  her  vivacious  constitution  that,  notwithstanding  many 
nights  and  days  passed  in  one  continued  revel,  her  complexion  was  as 
pure,  her  cheeks  as  rosy,  her  neck  as  fresh  and  fair  as  if  she  had  that 
morning  issued  from  some  peaceful  home.  Her  costume,  though  singu- 
lar and  fantastic,  suited  her  admirably.  It  was  composed  of  a  tight, 
long-waisted  bodice  in  cloth  of  gold,  trimmed  with  great  bunches  of 
scarlet  ribbon,  the  ends  of  which  streamed  over  her  naked  arms,  and 
a  short  petticoat  of  scarlet  velvet,  ornamented  with  golden  beads  and 
spangles.  The  petticoat  reached  half-way  down  a  leg  at  once  trim 
and  strong,  in  a  white  silk  stocking,  and  red  buskin  with  brass  heel. 

Never  had  any  Spanish  dancer  a  more  supple,  elastic,  and  tempting 
form  than  this  singular  girl,  who  seemed  possessed  with  the  spirit  of 
dancing  and  perpetual  motion,  for,  almost  every  moment,  a  slight 
undulation  of  head,  hips,  and  shoulders  seemed  to  follow  the  music  of 
an  invisil  )le  orchestra  ;  wliile  the  tip  of  her  riglit  foot,  placed  on  the 
carriage  door  in  the  most  alluring  manner,  continued  to  beat  time — for 
the  Bacchanal  Queen  stood  proudly  erect  upon  tlie  cushions. 

A  sort  of  gilt  diadem,  the  emblem  of  her  noisy  sovereignty,  hung 
with  little  bells,  adorned  her  forehead.  Her  long  hair,  in  two  thick 
braids,  was  drawn  liack  from  her  rosy  cheeks,  and  twisted  behind  her 
head.  Her  left  hand  rested  on  little  Rose-Pompon's  shoulder,  and  in 
hei-  right  sin*  held  an  enormous  nosegay,  which  she  waved  to  the  crowd, 
accompanying  each  salute  with  bursts  of  laughter. 

It  woiild  be  difficult  to  give  a  complete  idea  of  this  noisily  animated 
and  fantastic  scene,  which  included  also  a  third  carriage,  tilled,  like  the 
first,  with  a  pyramid  of  grotesque  and  extravagant  masks.  Amongst 
the  delighted  crowd  one  person  alone  contemplated  the  pictui-e  with 
deep  sorrow.  It  was  Mother  Bunch,  wlio  was  still  kept,  in  spite  of  her- 
self, in  the  first  rank  of  s])ectators. 

Sepai'ated  from  her  sister  for  a  long  lime,  she  now  liclield  her  in  all 
the  jioTU))  of  her  singular  triiiiiiph,  in  the  midst  of  the  cries  of  joy  and 
the  applause  of  her  companions  in  pleasure.   Yet  the  eyes  of  the  young 
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seamstress  gi-ew  dim  with  tears  ;  for,  though  the  Bacchanal  Queen 
seemed  to  share  in  the  stunning  gayety  of  iill  arnund  her, — tliough  lier 
face  was  radiant  with  smiles,  and  she  appeared  fully  to  enjoy  the  splen- 
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dors  of  her  temporary  elevation, — yet  she  had  the  sincere  pity  of  the 
poor  work-woman,  almost  in  rags,  who  was  seeking,  with  the  first  dawn 
of  morning,  the  means  of  earning  her  daily  bread. 
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Mother  Biiueli  had  forgotten  the  crowd  to  look  only  at  her  sister, 
whom  she  tenderly  loved — only  the  more  tenderly  that  she  thought 
her  situation  to  be  jjitied.  With  her  eyes  tixed  on  the  joyous  and  beau- 
tiful girl,  her  pale  and  gentle  countenance  expressed  the  most  touching 
and  painful  interest. 

All  at  once,  as  the  brilliant  glance  of  the  Bacchanal  Queen  traveled 
along  the  crowd,  it  lighted  on  the  sad  features  of  Mother  Bunch. 

"My  sister!"  exclaimed  Cephyse, — such  was  the  name  of  the  Bac- 
chanal Queen, —  "my  sister!  "  And  with  one  bound,  light  as  a  ballet- 
dancer,  she  sprang  from  her  movable  throne  (which,  foi'tunately,  just 
hapi^ened  to  be  stopping),  and,  rushing  uj)  to  the  hunchljack,  embraced 
her  affectionately. 

All  this  had  passed  so  rapidly  that  the  companions  of  the  Bacchanal 
Queen,  still  stupefied  by  the  boldness  of  her  perilous  leap,  knew  not 
how  to  account  for  it  ;  while  the  masks  who  surr(.>unded  Mother  Bunch 
drew  back  in  surprise,  and  the  latter,  absorbed  in  the  delight  of  embrac- 
ing her  sister,  whose  caresses  she  returned,  did  not  even  think  of  the 
singular  contrast  between  them,  which  was  sure  to  soon  excite  the 
astonishment  and  hilarity  of  the  crowd. 

Cephyse  was  the  first  to  think  of  this,  and  wishing  to  save  her  sis- 
at  least  one  humiliation,  she  turned  toward  the  carriage,  and  said  : 

"  Eose-Pompon,  throw  me  down  my  cloak  ;  and,  Nini  Moulin,  open 
the  door  directly." 

Having  received  the  cloak,  the  Bacchanal  Queen  hastily  wrapped  it 
round  her  sister,  before  the  latter  could  speak  or  move.     Then,  taking 
her  by  the  hand,  she  said  to  her: 
"  Come  !  come  !  " 

"  I  !  "  cried  Mother  Bunch,  in  alarm.     "  Do  not  think  of  it!  " 
"  I  must  speak  with  you.     I  mil  get  a  private  room,  where  we  shall 
be  alone.     So  make  haste,  dear  little  sister  !     Do  not  resist  before  all 
these  people — but  come!" 

The  fear  of  beeomiug  a  public  sight  decided  Mother  Buncli,  who, 
confused,  moreover,  with  the  adventure,  trembling  and  frightened,  fol- 
lowed her  sister  almost  mechanically,  and  was  dragged  by  her  into  the 
carriage,  of  which  Nini  Moulin  had  just  opened  the  door.  And  so,  with 
the  cloak  of  the  Bacchanal  Queen  covering  Mothei-  Bunch's  poor  gar- 
ments and  deformed  flgiu-e,  the  crowd  had  nothing  to  laugh  at,  and  only 
wondered  what  this  meeting  could  mean,  wliile  tlie  coaches  pursued 
then-  way  to  the  eating-house  in  the  Place  du  Châtelet. 


CHAPTER   II 


THE     CONTllAST 


OME  minutes  after  the  meeting  of  Mother  Buiieh  -witli  the 
Bacchanal  Queen,  the  two  sisters  were  alone  together  in  a 
small  room  in  the  tavern. 
"Let  me  kiss  you  again,"  said  Cepliyso  to  the  young  seam- 
stress ;  "  at  least  now  we  are  alone,  you  will  not  be  afraid  f  " 

In  the  effort  of  the  Bacchanal  Queen  to  clasp  Mother  Bundi  in  lier 
arms,  the   cloak  fell  from   the  form  of  the  latter.     At  sight  of  tliose 
miserable  garments,  which  she  had  hardly  had  time  to  observe  on  the 
Place  du  Châtelet,  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  Cephyse  clasped  her 
hands,  and  could  not  repress  an  exclamation  of  painful  surprise.     Then, 
approaching  her  sister,  that  she  might  contemplate  her  more  closely, 
she  took  her  thin,  icy  palms  between  her  own  plump  hands  and  exam- 
ined for  some  minutes,  with  increasing  grief ,  the  suffei'ing,  pale,  unhappy 
creature,  ground  down  by  watching  and  privations,  and  half  clothed  in 
a  poor,  patched  cotton  gown. 
"  Oh,  sister  !  to  see  you  thus  !  " 
Unable  to  articulate  another  word,  the  Bacchanal  Queen  threw  her- 
self on  the  other's  neck  and  burst  into  tears.     Then,  in  the  midst  of 
her  sobs,  she  added  : 
"  Pardon  !  pardon  !  " 

"  What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  Cephyse  ?  "  said  the  young  sewing- 
girl,  deeply  moved,  and  gently  disengaging  herself  from  the  embrace  of 
her  sister.     "  Why  do  you  ask  my  pardon  f  " 

"  Why  ?  "  resumed  Cephyse,  raising  her  countenance,  bathed  in  tears, 
and  purple  with  shame  ;  "  is  it  not  shameful  of  me,  to  be  dressed  in  all 
this  frippery,  and  throwing  away  so  much  money  in  folUes,  while  you 
are  thus  miserably  clad,  and  in  need  of  everything — perhaps  dying  of 
want,  for  I  have  never  seen  your  poor  face  look  so  pale  and  worn." 

"  Be  at  ease,  dear  sister  !  I  am  not  ill.  I  was  i\]y  rather  late  last  night, 
and  that  makes  me  a  little  pale  :  but  pray  do  not  cry —  it  grieves  me." 

u 
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The  Bacchanal  Queen  had  but  just  arrived,  radiant  in  the  midst 
of  the  intoxicated  crowd,  and  yet  it  was  Mother  Bunch  wlio  was  now 
employed  in  consoling  her  ! 

An  incident  occurred  which  made  the  contrast  still  more  striking. 
Joyous  cries  were  heard  suddenly  in  the  next  apartment,  and  these 
words  were  repeated  "with  enthusiasm  : 

"  Long  live  the  Bacchanal  Queen  !  " 
Mother  Bunch  trembled,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  as  she  saw  her 
sister  with  her  face  bui-ied  in  her  hands,  as  if  overwhelmed  with  shame. 

"  Cephyse,"  she  said,  "  I  entreat  you  not  to  grieve  so.  You  will  make 
me  regi'et  the  delight  of  this  meeting,  which  is  indeed  happiness  to  me  ! 
It  is  so  long  since  I  saw  you  !     But  tell  me  —  what  ails  you  ?  " 

"  Yoii  despise  me  perhaps — you  are  right,"  said  the  Bacchanal  Queen, 
drjang  her  tears. 

"  Despise  you  I  for  what  f  " 

"  Because  I  lead  the  life  I  do,  instead  of  having  the  eoirrage  to  sup- 
port misery  along  with  you." 

The  grief  of  Cej^hyse  was  so  heart-breaking  that  Mother  Bunch, 
always  good  and  indulgent,  wishing  to  console  her  and  raise  her  a  little 
in  her  own  estimation,  said  to  her  tenderly  : 

"  In  supporting  it  l)ravely  for  a  whole  year,  my  good  Cephyse,  you 
have  had  more  merit  and  courage  than  I  should  have  in  bearing  with  it 
my  whole  life." 

"  Oh,  sister  !  do  not  say  that." 

"  In  simple  truth,"  retm-ned  Mother  Bunch,  "  to  what  temptations  is 
a  creature  like  me  exposed  ?  Do  I  not  naturally  seek  solitude,  even  as 
you  seek  a  noisy  life  of  pleasure  I  What  wants  have  It  A  very  little 
suffices." 

"  But  you  have  not  ahvays  that  httle  ?  " 

"  No  ;  but,  weak  and  sickly  as  I  seem,  I  can  endure  some  privations 
better  than  you  could.  Thus  liunger  produces  in  me  a  sort  of  niimb- 
ness,  wliich  leaves  me  very  feelile — l)ut  for  you,  robust  and  full  of  life, 
hunger  is  fury,  is  madness.  Alas  !  you  must  remember  how  many  times 
I  have  seen  you  suffeilng  from  tliose  |)ainful  attacks,  when  work  failed 
us  in  our  wretched  garret,  and  wo  could  not  even  earn  our  four  francs  a 
week — so  that  we  had  nothing — absolutely  nothing  to  eat;  for  our 
pride  prevented  us  from  applying  to  the  neiglibors." 

"  Yoii  have  preserved  the  right  to  that  honest  pride." 

"And  you  as  wc-ll  !  Did  you  not  struggle  as  much  as  a  human  creat- 
ure could  ?  But  strength  fails  at  last.  1  know  you  well,  Cephyse — it 
was  hunger  that  conquered  you,  and  the  jiainful  necessity  of  constant 
labor,  which  was  yet  insufficient  to  supply  our  common  wants." 
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"But  yoii  could  endun^  tlioso  privations;  you  ouduro  tlicm  still." 

"  Oun  you  compare  nic  with  youi'solf  1;  Look,"  said  Mother  Bunch, 
taking  her  sister  by  the  hand,  and  leading  her  to  a  miri'or  placed  above 
a  couch,  "  look  —  do  you  think  that  God  made  you  so  beautiful,  endowed 
you  with  such  quick  and  ardent  blood,  with  such  a  joyous,  animated, 
eiïusive  nature,  and  with  such  taste  and  fonchu^ss  for  pleasTire,  Ihat 
your  youth  might  be  spent  in  a  freezing  garret,  hid  IVorn  the  sun,  nailed 
constantly  to  your  chair,  clad  almost  in  rags,  and  working  without  rest 
and  without  hojie  1  No  !  for  he  has  given  us  othei-  wants  than  those  of 
eating  and  drinking.  Even  in  our  humble  condition,  does  not  beauty 
require  some  little  ornament!  Does  not  youth  require  some  movement, 
pleasure,  gayety  ?  Do  not  all  ages  call  for  relaxation  and  rest  1  Had 
you  gained  sufficient  wages  to  satisfy  hunger,  to  have  a  day  or  so's 
amusement  in  the  week,  after  working  every  other  day  for  twelve  or 
fifteen  hours,  and  to  procure  the  neat  and  modest  dress  which  so 
charming  a  face  might  natm-ally  claim  —  you  would  never  have  asked 
for  more  ;  I  am  sure  of  it  ;  you  have  told  me  as  much  a  hundred  times. 
You  have  yielded,  therefore,  to  an  irresistible  necessity,  because  your 
wants  are  greater  than  mine." 

"  It  is  true,"  replied  the  Bacchanal  Queen,  with  a  pensive  air  ;  "if  I 
could  but  have  gained  eighteenpence  a  day,  my  life  would  have  been 
quite  different  ;  for,  in  the  beginning,  sister,  I  felt  cruelly  humiliated  to 
live  at  the  expense  of  anybody." 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  it  was  inevitable,  my  dear  Cephyse.  I  must  pity,  but  can- 
not blame  you.  You  did  not  choose  your  destiny;  but,  like  me,  you 
have  submitted  to  it." 

"  Poor  sister  !  "  said  Cephj^se,  embracing  the  speaker  tenderly  ;  "  you 
can  encourage  and  console  me  in  the  midst  of  your  own  misfortimes, 
when  I  ought  to  be  pitying  you." 

"  Be  satisfied  !  "  said  Mother  Bunch  ;  "  God  is  just  and  good.  If  he 
has  denied  me  many  advantages,  he  has  given  me  my  joys,  as  you  have 
yours." 

"  Joys  ! " 

"  Yes,  and  great  ones  — without  which  life  would  be  too  burdensome, 
and  I  should  not  have  the  courage  to  go  through  with  it." 

"  I  understand  you,"  said  Cephyse,  with  emotion  ;  "  you  still  know  how 
to  devote  yourself  for  others,  and  that  lightens  yom-  own  sorrows." 

"  I  do  what  I  can  ;  but,  alas  !  it  is  very  little.  Yet,  when  I  succeed," 
added  Mother  Bunch,  with  a  faint  smile,  "  I  am  as  proud  and  hai»py 
as  a  poor  little  ant  who,  after  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  has  brought 
a  big  straw  to  the  common  nest.  But  do  not  let  us  talk  any  more 
of  me." 
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"  Yes,  but  I  must,  even  at  the  risk  of  making  you  angiy,"  resumed 
the  Baofhaual  Queen  timidly  ;  "  I  have  something  to  propose  to  you 
which  yoii  once  before  refused.  Jacques  Reunepont  has  still,  I  think, 
some  money  left.  We  are  spending  it  in  follies,  now  and  then  giving 
a  little  to  poor  people  we  may  happen  to  meet.  I  beg  of  you  let  me 
come  to  yoiu'  assistance  ;  I  see  in  your  poor  face — you  cannot  conceal  it 
from  me — that  you  are  wearing  yourself  out  with  toil." 

"  Thanks,  my  dear  Cephyse,  I  know  your  good  heart  ;  but  I  am  not 
in  want  of  anji:hing.     The  little  I  gain  is  sufficient  for  me." 

"  You  refuse  me,"  said  the  Bacchanal  Queen  sadly,  "  because  you 
know  that  my  claim  to  the  money  is  not  honorable  ;  be  it  so.  I  respect 
your  scruples.  But  you  will  not  refuse  a  ser\'ice  from  Jacques  ;  he  has 
been  a  workman  like  ourselves,  and  comrades  should  help  each  other 
Accept  it,  I  beseech  you,  or  I  shall  think  you  despise  me." 

"  And  I  shall  think  you  despise  me  if  you  insist  any  more  upon  it, 

my  dear  Cephyse,"  said  Mother  Bunch,  in  a  tone  at  once  so  mild  and 

firm  that  the  Bacchanal  Queen  saw  that  all  persuasion  would  be  in  vain. 

She  hung  her  head  sorrowfully,  and  a  tear  again  trickled  down  her 

cheek. 

"  My  refusal  grieves  you,"  said  the  other,  taking  her  hand.  "  I  am 
truly  sorry  ;  but  reflect,  and  you  will  understand  me." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  the  Bacchanal  Queen  bittei'ly,  after  a  moment's 
silence  ;  "  you  cannot  accept  assistance  from  my  lover  ;  it  was  an  insult 
to  propose  it  to  you.  There  are  positions  in  life  so  humiliating  that 
they  soil  even  the  good  one  wishes  to  do." 

"  Cephyse,  I  did  not  mean  to  hurt  you — you  know  it  well." 

"  Oh!  believe  me,"  replied  the  Bacchanal  Queen,  "gay  and  giddy  as 
I  am,  I  have  sometimes  moments  of  reflection,  even  in  the  midst  of  my 
maddest  joy.     Happily,  such  moments  are  rare." 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  then  "?  " 

"  Why,  that  the  life  I  lead  is  hardly  the  thing.  Then  I  resolve  to 
ask  Jacques  for  a  small  sum  of  money — just  enough  to  subsist  on  for 
a  year — and  form  the  ])lan  of  joining  you  and  gradually  getting  to 
work  again." 

"  The  idea  is  a  good  one  ;  why  not  act  upon  it  ?  " 

"  Because,  when  about  to  execute  this  jiroject,  I  examined  myself  sin- 
cerel.N',  and  my  courage  failed.  I  feel  that  I  coiild  never  resume  the 
habit  of  labor,  and  I'enounce  this  mode  of  life,  sometimes  rich,  as  to-day, 
sometimes  precarious — but  at  least  free  and  full  of  leisure,  joyous  and 
witliout  care,  and  at  worst  a  thousand  times  prcf<M'able  to  living  upon 
foiu'  francs  a  week.  But  it  is  not  interest  that  has  guided  me.  Many 
times  have  I  refused  to  exchange  a  lover  who  had  little  or  nothing  for 
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a  vieil  mail  that  I  did  not  like.  Nor  liave  I  over  asked  anytliiiifi;  tor 
myself.  Jacques  has  spent  perhaps  ti'U  thousand  franes  the  last  three 
or  four  months,  yet  we  only  occupy  two  half-furnished  rooms,  because 
we  always  live  out-of-doors,  like  the  birds.  Fortunately,  when  I  first 
loved  him,  he  had  nothing  at  all,  and  I  had  just  sold  some  jewels  that 
had  been  given  me,  for  a  hundred  francs,  and  put  this  sum  in  the  lot- 
tery. As  mad  people  and  fools  are  always  lucky,  I  gained  a  prize  of 
four  thousand  franes.  Jaci^ues  was  as  gay  and  light-headed  and  full 
of  fun  as  myself,  so  we  said  :  '  We  love  each  other  very  much,  and  as 
long  as  this  money  lasts  we  will  keep  up  the  racket  ;  when  we  have  no 
more,  one  of  two  things  will  happen — either  we  shall  be  tired  of  each 
other,  and  so  part,  or  else  we  shall  love  each  other  still,  and  then, 
to  remain  together,  we  shall  try  and  get  work  again  ;  and,  if  we  ean- 
not  do  so,  and  yet  will  not  part  —  a  bushel  of  charcoal  will  do  our 
business  !  '  " 

"  Good  Heaven  !  "  cried  Mother  Buneh,  turning  pale. 

"  Be  satisfied  !  we  have  not  come  to  that.  We  had  still  something 
left,  when  a  kind  of  agent,  who  had  paid  coui't  to  me,  but  who  was  so 
ugly  that  I  could  not  bear  him  for  all  his  riches,  knowing  that  I  was 

living  with  Jacques,  asked  me  to But  why  should  I  trouble  you 

with  all  these  details?  In  one  word,  he  lent  Jacques  money,  on  some 
sort  of  a  doul)tful  claim  he  had,  as  was  thought,  to  inherit  some  prop- 
erty. It  is  with  this  money  that  we  are  amusing  ourselves  —  as  long  as 
it  lasts." 

"  But,  my  dear  Cepliyse,  instead  of  spending  this  money  so  foolishly, 
why  not  put  it  out  to  interest  and  marry  Jacques,  since  you  love 
hirni" 

"  Oh  !  in  the  first  place,"  replied  the  Bacchanal  Queen,  laughing,  as 
her  gay  and  thoughtless  character  resumed  its  ascendency,  "  to  put 
money  out  to  interest  gives  one  uo  pleasure.  All  the  amusement  one 
has  is  to  look  at  a  little  bit  of  paper  which  one  gets  in  exchange  for 
the  nice  little  pieces  of  gold,  with  which  one  can  i^urchase  a  thousand 
pleasures.  As  for  marrying,  I  certainly  like  Jaccpes  better  than  I  ever 
liked  any  one  ;  but  it  seems  to  me,  that,  if  we  were  married,  all  our  hap- 
piness would  end  ;  for  while  he  is  only  my  lover,  he  cannot  reproach 
me  with  what  has  passed  —  1  tut,  as  my  husliand,  he  would  be  sure  to 
upbraid  me,  sooner  or  later,  and,  if  my  conduct  deserves  blame,  I  prefer 
giving  it  to  myself,  because  I  shaE  do  it  more  tenderly." 

"  Mad  girl  that  you  are  !  But  this  money  will  not  last  forever.  What 
is  to  be  done  nest  ?  " 

"Afterward!  —  Oh!  that's  all  in  the  moon.  To-morrow  seems  to 
me  as  if  it  would  not  come  for  a  hundi'ed  years.     If  we  were  always 
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saying,    'We  must  die  one  day  or  the  other,'    would   life  be  worth 
having  !  " 

The  couversatiou  between  Cephyse  and  her  sister  was  here  again 
interrupted  by  a  terrible  uproar,  above  which  sounded  the  sharp,  shrill 
noise  of  Nini  Moulin's  rattle.  To  this  tumult  succeeded  a  chorus  of  bar- 
barous cries,  in  the  midst  of  which  were  distinguishable  these  words, 
which  shook  the  very  windows  : 

"  The  Queen  !  the  Bacchanal  Queen  !  " 
Mother  Bunch  started  at  this  sudden  noise. 

"It  is  only  my  court,  who  are  getting  impatient,"  said  Cephyse;  and 
this  time  she  could  laugh. 

"  Heavens  !  "  cried  the  sewing-girl,  in  alarm  ;  "  if  they  were  to  come 
here  in  search  of  you  f  " 

"  No,  no  —  never  fear." 

"  But  listen  !  do  you  not  hear  those  steps  f  they  are  coming  along  the 
passage  —  the}'  are  approaching.  Pray,  sister,  let  me  go  out  alone, 
without  being  seen  by  all  tliese  people." 

That  moment  the  door  was  opened,  and  Cephyse  ran  toward  it. 
She  saw  in  the  passage  a  deputation  headed  by  Nini  Moulin,  who  was 
armed  with  his  formidal)le  rattle,  and  followed  by  Rose-Pompon  and 
Sleepinbuff. 

"  The  Bacchanal  Queen  !  or  I  poison  myself  with  a  glass  of  water  !  " 
cried  Nini  Moulin. 

"  The  Bacchanal  Queen  !  or  I  publish  my  baims  of  marriage  with 
Nini  Moulin  !  "  cried  little  Rose-Pompon,  with  a  determined  air. 

"  The  Bacchanal  Queen  !  or  the  court  will  rise  in  arms  and  carry  her 
off  by  force  !  "  said  another  voice. 

"  Yes,  yes  —  let  us  carry  her  off  !  "  repeated  a  formidable  chorus. 

"  Jacques,  enter  alone  !  "  said  the  Bacchanal  Queen,  notwithstanding 
these  pressing  summonses  ;  then,  addi-essing  her  court  in  a  majestic 
tone,  she  added  : 

"In  ten  minutes  I  shall  be  at  your  service  —  and  then  for  a  high  old 
time  !  " 

"  Long  live  the  Bacchanal  Queen  !  "  cried  Uum<n;lin,  shaking  his  rattle 
as  he  retired,  followed  by  the  deputation,  while  Sleepinlnitt'  entered  the 
room  alone. 

"Jacques,"  said  Cephyse,  "  this  is  my  good  sistei'." 

"  Enchanted  to  see  you,"  said  Jacqiics  cordially  ;  "  the  more  so  as  you 
will  give  me  some  news  of  my  friend  Agricola.  Since  I  began  to  play 
the  rich  man,  we  have  not  seen  each  other,  but  I  like  him  as  nmch  as 
ever,  and  tliiuk  him  a  good  and  worthy  fellow.  You  live  in  the  same 
house.     How  is  he  ?  " 
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"Alas,  sir!  lie  and  liis  I'ainily  have  \\w\  many  misfortunes.     Ho  is  in 
pris(  )U." 

"  In  prison  !  "  cried  Cepliyse. 


"  Agricola  in  prison  !  wliat  for!  "  said  Sleepinbuff. 
"  For  a  trifling  political  offense.     We  had  hoped  to  get  him  out  on 
bail." 

"  Certainly  ;  for  five  hundred  francs  it  could  be  done,"  said  Sleepnil  >uft". 
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"  Unfortiiuately,  we  liave  not  Ijeeu  able  ;  the  person  ui>on  whom  we 

relied '^ 

The  Bacchanal  Queen  interrupted  the  speaker  by  saying  to  her  lover  : 

"  Do  you  hear,  Jacques  ?  Agricola  in  prison,  for  want  of  five  hundred 
francs  !  " 

"  To  be  sui'e  !  I  hear  and  understand  all  about  it.  No  need  of  your 
winking.    Poor  fellow  !  he  was  the  support  of  his  mother." 

"  Alas!  yes,  sir  —  and  it  is  the  more  distressing,  as  his  father  has  but 
just  returned  from  Russia,  and  his  mother " 

"  Here,"  said  SleepinbufE,  interrupting,  and  giving  Mother  Bunch  a 
purse  ;  "  take  this.  All  the  expenses  here  have  been  paid  beforehand  ; 
this  is  what  remains  of  my  last  bag.  You  will  find  here  some  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  Napoleons,  and  I  cannot  make  a  better  use  of  them  than 
to  serve  a  comrade  in  distress.  Give  them  to  Agricola's  father  ;  he  will 
take  the  necessary  steps,  and  to-morrow  Agricola  will  be  at  his  forge, 
where  I  had  much  rather  he  should  be  than  myself." 

"  Jacques,  give  me  a  kiss  !  "  said  the  Bacchanal  Queen. 

"  Now,  and  afterward,  and  again  and  again  !  "  said  Jacques,  joyously 
embracing  the  queen. 

Mother  Bunch  hesitated  for  a  moment  ;  but  reflecting  that,  after  all, 
this  sum  of  money,  which  was  about  to  be  spent  in  follies,  would  restore 
life  and  happiness  to  the  family  of  Agricola,  and  that  hereafter  these 
very  five  himdi'ed  francs,  when  returned  to  Jacques,  might  be  of  the 
greatest  use  to  him,  she  resolved  to  accept  this  oiîer.  She  took  the 
purse  and,  with  tearful  eyes,  said  to  him  : 

"  I  will  not  refuse  your  kindness,  M.  Jacques  ;  you  are  so  good  and 
generous.  Agricola's  father  will  thus  at  least  have  one  consolation,  in 
the  midst  of  heavy  sorrows.     Thanks  !  many  thanks  !  " 

"  There  is  no  need  to  thank  me  ;  money  was  made  for  others  as  well 
as  oui'selves." 

Here,  without,  the  noise  recommenced  morc^  furiously  than  ever, 
and  Nini  Moulin's  rattle  sent  forth  the  most  dolefid  sounds. 

"  Cephyse,"  said  Sleepinbuff,  "  they  will  break  everything  to  pieces 
if  you  do  not  return  to  them,  and  I  have  nothing  left  to  pay  for  the 
damage.  Excuse  us,"  added  lie,  laughing,  "  but  you  see  tliat  royalty 
has  its  duties." 

Cephyse,  deeply  moved,  extended  lier  arms  to  Mother  Bunch,  who 
threw  herself  into  them,  shedding  sweet  tciU's. 

"  And  now,"  said  she  to  her  sister,  "  when  shall  I  see  you  again  ?  " 

"  Soon  —  though  nothing  grieves  me  more  than  to  see  you  in  want, 
out  of  which  I  am  not  allowed  to  help  you." 

"You  will  come,  then,  to  see  me?     It  is  a  promise  f  " 
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"  I  promise  yon  in  lier  iiiiiiio,"  said  Jacques  ;  "  wo  will  ])ay  a  visit  to 
you  and  your  n('ij^lil)or  iVgricola." 

"  Return  to  the  oompauy,  Uephyse,  and  ainu.s(;  yourself  with  a  lif^ht 
heart,  for  M.  Jacques  has  made  a  whole  family  happy." 

So  saying,  and  after  Sleepinbuff  had  ascertained  that  she  could  go 
down  without  being  seen  by  his  noisy  and  joyous  compaidons,  Mother 
Bvinch  quietly  withdrew,  eager  to  carry  one  piece  of  good  news  at  least 
to  Dagobert  ;  but  intending,  fii-st  of  all,  to  go  to  the  Rue  do  Babylonc,  to 
the  garden-house  formerly  occupied  by  Adrienne  de  Cardovilli'.  AVe 
shall  explain  hereafter  the  cause  of  this  determination. 

As  the  girl  quitted  the  eating-house,  three  men,  plainly  and  com- 
fortably di'essed,  were  watching  before  it,  and  talking  in  a  low  voice. 
Soon  after,  they  were  joined  by  a  fourth  person,  who  rapidly  descended 
the  stairs  of  the  tavern. 

"  Well  I  "  said  the  three  first,  with  anxiety. 

"  He  is  there." 

"  Are  you  sure  of  it  f  " 

"  Are  there  two  Sleepers-in-buff  on  earth  I  "  replied  the  other.  "  I 
have  just  seen  him  ;  he  is  togged  out  like  a  regular  dude.  Tliey  will  be 
at  table  for  three  hours  at  least." 

"  Then  wait  for  me.  Keep  as  quiet  as  possible.  I  will  go  and  fetch 
the  captain^  and  the  game  is  bagged." 

So  saying,  one  of  the  three  men  walked  off  quickly,  and  disappeared 
in  a  street  leading  from  the  square. 

At  this  same  instant  the  Bacchanal  Queen  entered  the  banqueting- 
room,  accompanied  by  Jacques,  and  was  received  with  the  most  fren- 
zied acclamations  from  all  sides. 

"  Now,  then,"  cried  Cephyse,  with  a  sort  of  feverish  excitement,  as  if 
she  wished  to  stun  herself  ;  "  now,  then,  friends  —  noise  and  tumult, 
hurricane  and  tempest,  thunder  and  earthquake  —  as  much  as  you 
please  !  " 

Then,  holding  out  her  glass  to  Nini  Moulin,  she  added  : 

"  Fill  up  !  fill  up  !  " 

"  Long  live  the  Queen  !  "  cried  they  all,  with  one  voice.  "  Long  live 
the  Bacchanal  Queen  !  " 


CHAPTEE    III 


THE     CAROUSE 


HE  Baccliaiial  Queen,  ha^àug  Sleepinbuff  aud  Rose-Pompon 
opposite  her,  and  Nini  Moulin  on  her  right  hand,  presided 
at  the  repast,  called  réveille-matin  (wake-morning),  generally 
offered  by  Jacques  to  his  comi:)anions  in  pleasure. 

Botli  young  men  and  girls  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  fatigues  of 
a  ball  begun  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  finished  at  six  in  the 
morning  ;  and  all  these  couples,  joyous  as  they  were  amorous  and  inde- 
fatigable, laughed,  ate,  and  drank  with  youthful  and  Pantagruelian 
ardor,  so  that,  during  the  first  part  of  the  feast,  there  was  less  chatter 
than  clatter  of  plates  and  glasses. 

The  Bacchanal  Queen's  countenance  was  less  gay,  l)ut  much  more 
animated  than  usual  ;  her  flushed  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes  aimounced 
a  feverish  excitement  ;  she  wished  to  drown  reflection,  cost  what  it 
might.  Her  conversation  with  her  sister  often  recurred  to  her,  and  she 
tried  to  escape  from  siich  sad  remembrances. 

Jacques  regarded  Cephyse  from  time  to  time  with  passionate  adora- 
tion ;  for,  thanks  to  the  singular  conformity  of  character,  mind,  and 
taste  between  him  and  the  Bacchanal  Queen,  their  attachment  had 
dee])er  and  sti'onger  roots  than  generally  l)elong  to  ephemeral  connec- 
tions founded  upon  pleasure.  Cephyse  and  Jaci^ues  were  themselves  not 
aware  of  all  the  power  of  a  passion  which  till  now  had  been  surrounded 
only  by  joys  and  festivities,  and  not  yet  been  tried  by  any  untoward 
event. 

Little  Rose-Pomi3on,  left  a  widow  a  few  days  before  by  a  student, 
who  in  order  to  end  the  carnival  in  style  had  gone  into  the  country  to 
raise  supplies  from  his  family,  under  one  of  those  fabulous  ])r('tenses 
whicli  traditi(jn  carefully  preserves  in  colleges  of  law  and  medicine  — 
Rose-Pompon,  we  repeat,  an  example  of  rare  fidelity,  determined  not  to 
compromise  herself,  had  taken  for  a  chaiicron  the  inoffensive  Nini 
Moulin. 

20 
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This  latter,  havine:  doffed  liis  helmet,  exliil)ite(l  a  hidd  head,  eiieir- 
cled  by  a  border  of  l)lac,k,  curling  hair,  pretty  long  at  the  l)ack  of  the 
head.  By  a  remarkable  Bacchic  pheuomenon,  iu  proportion  as  intoxi- 
cation gained  upon  him,  a  sort  of  zone,  as  purple  as  his  jovial  face, 
crept  by  degrees  over  his  bi'ow  till  it  overcame  even  the  shining  wlnte- 
ness  of  his  crowu.  Rose-Pompon,  who  knew  the  meaning  of  this  symp- 
tom, pointed  it  out  to  the  company  and  exclaimed  witii  a  loud  burst 
of  laughter  : 

"  Take  care,  Nini  Moulin  !  Ww  tide  of  the  wine  is  coming  in/' 

"  When  it  rises  above  his  head  he  will  be  drowned,"  added  the  Bac- 
chanal Queen. 

"  Oh,  Queen  !  don't  disturb  me;  1  am  meditating," answered  Dumou- 
Un,  who  was  getting  tipsy.  He  held  in  his  hand,  in  the  fashion  of  an 
antique  goblet,  a  punch-bowl  filled  with  wine,  for  he  despised  the  ordi- 
nary glasses  because  of  their  small  size. 

"  Meditating,"  echoed  Rose-Pompon,  "Nini  Moulin  is  meditating.  Be 
attentive  !  " 

"  He  is  meditating  ;  he  must  be  ill  then  !  " 

"  What  is  he  meditating  ?  an  illegal  dance  ?  " 

"  A  forbidden  Anacreontic  attitude  I  " 

"  Yes,  I  am  meditating,"  returned  Dumoulin  gi'avely  ;  "  I  am  medi- 
tating upon  wine  generally  and  in  particular  —  wine  of  which  the 
immoi'tal  Bossuet," — Dumoulin  had  the  very  bad  habit  of  quoting  Bos- 
suet  when  he  was  drunk, — "  of  which  the  immortal  Bossuet  says  (and  he 
was  a  judge  of  good  liquor),  '  In  wine  is  courage,  strength,  joy,  and  sjiir- 
itual  fervor  ' —  when  one  has  any  brains,"  added  Nini  Moulin  by  way  of 
parenthesis. 

"  Oh,  my  !  how  I  adore  your  Bossuet  !  "  said  Rose- Pompon. 

"  As  for  my  particular  meditation,  it  concerns  the  question  whether 
the  wine  at  the  marriage  of  Cana  was  red  or  white  I  Sometimes  I  incline 
to  one  side,  sometimes  to  the  other  —  and  sometimes  to  both  at  once." 

"  That  is  going  to  the  bottom  of  the  question,"  said  Sleepinbuiï. 

"  And,  above  all,  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottles,"  added  the  Bacchanal 
Queen. 

"  As  your  majesty  is  pleased  to  observe  ;  and  already,  by  dint  of 
reflection  and  research,  I  have  made  a  great  discovery, —  namely,  that  if 
the  wine  at  the  marriage  of  Cana  was  red " 

"  It  couldn't  have  been  white  !  "  said  Rose-Pompon  judiciously. 

"  And  if  I  had  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  it  was  neither  white  nor 
red  !  "  asked  Dumoulin,  with  a  magisterial  air. 

"  That  could  only  be  when  you  had  drunk  till  all  was  6?«(e,"  observed 
Sleepinbuiï, 
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"  The  spouse  of  the  Queeu  says  well.  Oue  may  be  too  athirst  for 
science  ;  but  never  mind  !  From  all  my  studies  on  this  question  to 
which  I  have  devoted  my  life,  I  shall  await  the  end  of  my  respectable 
career  with  the  sense  of  having  given  my  thii'st  a  historical,  theological, 
and  archaeological  color." 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  jovial  grimace  and  tone  with  which 
Diimoidin  j^ronounced  and  accentuated  these  last  words,  which  pro- 
voked a  general  laugh. 

"  AirhicohpiraJ  f  "said  Eose-Pompon.  "  What  is  that  ?  Has  it  a  tail  ? 
Does  he  live  in  the  water  "I  " 

"  Never  mind,"  observed  the  Bacchanal  Queen  ;  "  these  are  words  of 
wise  men  and  conjiu-ers  ;  they  are  like  horse-hair  bustles  :  they  serve  for 
filling  out,  that's  all.  I  like  lietter  to  drink,  so  fill  the  glasses,  Mni 
Moulin.  Some  champagne,  Rose-Pompon  ;  here's  to  the  health  of  your 
Philemon  and  his  speedy  return." 

"  And  to  the  success  of  his  plant  upon  his  stupid  and  stingy  family  !  " 
added  Rose-Pompon. 

The  toast  was  received  with  unanimous  applause. 

"  With  the  permission  of  her  majesty  and  her  court,"  said  Dumoulin, 
"  I  propose  a  toast  to  the  success  of  a  project  which  greatly  interests 
me,  and  has  some  resemlilance  to  Philemon's  racket.  I  fancy  that  the 
toast  will  bring  me  luck." 

"  Let's  have  it,  l)y  all  means  !  " 

"  Well,  then, — success  to  my  marriage  !  "  said  Dumoulin,  rising. 
These  words  provoked  an  exjjlosion  of  shouts,  applause,  and  laugh- 
ter. Nini  Moulin  shouted,  applauded,  laughed  even  louder  than  the 
rest,  opening  wide  his  enormous  mouth,  and  adding  to  the  stunning 
noise  the  harsh  springing  of  his  rattle,  which  he  had  taken  up  from 
under  his  chair. 

When  the  storm  had  somewhat  subsided,  the  Bacchanal  Queen  rose 
and  said  : 

"  I  drink  to  the  health  of  the  future  Madame  Nini  Moulin  !  " 

"  Oh,  Queen  !  your  com'tesy  touches  me  so  sensibly  that  I  nuist  allow 
you  to  read  in  tlie  depths  of  my  heart  the  name  of  my  futiire  spouse," 
exclaimed  Dumoulin.  "  She  is  called  Madame  Honorée-Modeste-Mes- 
saline-Angèle  de  la  Sainte-Colombe,  widow." 

"Bravo!  bravo!" 

"  Slie  is  sixty  years  old,  and  has  more  thousands  of  francs  a  yeai'  Ihan 
she  has  hairs  iu  her  gray  mustache  or  wrinkles  on  her  face  ;  she  is  so 
superbly  fat  that  one  of  her  gowns  wou.ld  serve  as  a  tent  foi-  this  hon- 
orable company.  I  hope  to  present  my  futm-e  spouse  to  you  on  Shrove 
Tuesday,  in  the  costume  of  a  shepherdess  who  has  just  devoured  her 
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flock.  Somo  of  tlicm  wisli  to  co^^vert  her,  but  I  have  undertaken  to 
r//v('rt  her, — whicli  slie  will  like  better.  You  must  hel])  me  ])]uiige  her 
headlong  into  all  sorts  of  Bacchic  jollity." 

"  We  will  plunge  her  into  anything  you  please." 

"  8he  shall  dance  the  cancan  when  her  looks  are  white  !  "  said  Rose- 
Pompon,  humming  a  popular  tune. 

"  8he  will  overawe  the  police." 

"  We  can  say  to  them,  '  Respect  this  lady  ;  your  mother  will  jiei'haps 
be  as  old  some  day  !  '  " 

Suddenly  the  Bacchanal  Queen  rose  ;  her  countenance  wore  a  sin- 
gular expression  of  bitter  and  sardonic  delight.  In  one  hand  she  held  a 
glass  full  to  the  brim. 

"  I  hear  the  Cholera  is  ap^jroaching  in  his  seven-league  boots,"  she 
cried.     "  I  di'ink  luck  to  the  Cholera  !  " 
And  she  emptied  the  bumper. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  gayety,  these  words  made  a  gloomy 
impression  ;  a  sort  of  electric  shudder  ran  through  the  assemblage,  and 
nearly  every  countenance  became  suddenly  serious. 

"  Oh,  Cephyse  !  "  said  Jacques,  in  a  tone  of  reproach. 

"  Here  is  to  the  Cholera,"  repeated  the  Queen  fearlessly.  "  Let  him 
spare  those  who  wish  to  live,  and  kill  together  those  who  di-ead  to 
part  !  " 

Jacques  and  Cephyse  exchanged  a  rapid  glance,  unnoticed  by  theii- 
joyous  companions,  and  for  some  time  the  Bacchanal  Queen  remained 
silent  and  thoughtful. 

"  If  you  put  it  that  way,  it  is  difïei-ent,"  cried  Rose-Pompon  boldly. 
"  To  the  Cholera  !  may  none  but  good  fellows  be  left  on  earth  !  " 

In  spite  of  this  variation,  the  impression  was  stiU  painfully  impress- 
ive.    Dumoulin,  wishing  to  cut  short  this  gloomy  subject,  exclaimed  : 

"  Devil  take  the  dead,  and  long  live  the  li\ing  !  And,  talking  of 
chaps  who  both  live  and  live  well,  I  ask  you  to  drink  a  health  most 
dear  to  our  joyous  queen,  the  health  of  our  Amphitryon.  Unfortunately, 
I  do  not  know  his  respectable  name,  ha\'iug  only  had  the  advantage  of 
making  his  acquaintance  this  night  ;  he  will  excuse  me,  then,  if  I  con- 
fine myself  to  proposing  the  health  of  Sleepinbuff  —  a  name  by  no  means 
offensive  to  my  modesty,  as  Adam  never  slept  in  any  other  manner.  T 
drink  to  Sleepinbuff." 

"  Thanks,  old  man  !  "  said  Jacques  gayly  ;  "  were  I  to  forget  your 
name,  I  should  call  you  '  Have-a-sip  !  '  and  I  am  sure  that  you  would 
answer,  '  I  will  !  '  " 

"  I  will  directly  !  "  said  Dumoulin,  making  the  military  salute  with 
one  hand  and  holding  out  the  bowl  with  the  other. 
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"  As  we  have  druuk  togetlier,"  resumed  Sleepinbuff  cordially,  "  we 
ought  to  kuow  each  other  thoroughly.     I  am  Jacques  Eennepont." 

"  Eeunepout  !  "  cried  Dumoulin,  who  appeared  struck  by  the  name, 
in  spite  of  his  half  drunkenness  ;  "  you  are  Eennepont  ?  " 

"  Eennepont  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  Does  that  astonish 
you  ?  " 

"  There  is  a  very  ancient  family  of  that  name  —  the  Counts  of 
Eennepont." 

"  The  deuce  there  is  !  "  said  the  other,  laughing. 

"  The  Counts  of  Eennepont  are  also  Dukes  of  Cardo^-ille,"  added 
Dumoulin. 

"  Xo\v,  come,  old  fellow  !  do  I  look  as  if  I  belonged  to  such  a  family  ?  — 
I,  a  workman  out  for  a  spree  f  " 

"  You  a  workman  ?  why,  we  are  getting  into  the  Arabian  Nights  !  " 
cried  Dumoulin,  more  and  more  surprised.  "  You  give  us  a  Belshazzar's 
banquet,  with  accompaniment  of  carriages-and-f  our,  and  yet  are  a  work- 
man ?  Only  tell  me  your  trade,  and  I  will  join  you,  leaving  the  ^dneyard 
of  the  Lord  to  take  care  of  itself." 

"  Come,  I  say  !  don't  think  that  I  am  a  printer  of  flimsies  and  a  coiner  !  " 
replied  Jacques,  laughing. 

"  Oh,  comrade  !  no  such  suspicion " 

"  It  would  be  excusable,  seeing  the  rigs  I  run.  But  Til  make  you 
easy  on  that  point.     I  am  spending  an  inheritance." 

"  Eating  and  drinking  an  uncle,  no  doubt  ?  "  said  Dumoulin  benev- 
olently. 

"  Faith,  I  don't  know." 

"  Wliat  !  you  don't  know  whom  you  are  eating  and  drinking  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  see,  in  the  first  place,  my  father  was  a  rag-picker." 

"  The  de^^l  he  was  !  "  said  Dumoulin,  somewhat  out  of  countenance, 
though  in  general  not  over-scrupulous  in  the  choice  of  his  bottle-com- 
panions ;  Imt  after  the  first  surprise,  he  resumed,  with  the  most  charm- 
ing amenity: 

"  There  are  some  rag-pickers  very  distinguished  !  " 

"  To  be  sure  !  you  may  think  to  laugh  at  me,"  said  Jacques,  "  but 
you  are  right  in  this  respect,  for  my  father  was  a  man  of  very  great 
merit.  He  spoke  Greek  and  Latin  like  a  scholar,  and  often  told  me 
that  he  had  not  his  equal  in  mathematics  ;  besides,  he  had  traveled  a 
good  deal." 

"  Well,  then,"  resumed  Dumoulin,  whom  sui-pris<^  had  partly  sobered, 
"  you  may  belong  to  the  family  of  the  Counts  of  Eennepont,  after  all." 

"  In  which  case,"  said  Eosc-Ponqion,  laughing,  "  your  father  was  not 
a  gutter-snipe  by  trade,  but  only  for  the  honor  of  the  thing." 
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"No,  110  —  wovse  luck!  it  was  to  earn  his  living,"  replied  Jacques; 
"  but  iu  his  youth  he  had  been  well  oft".  By  what  appeared,  or  rather 
by  what  did  not  appear,  he  had  applied  to  some  rich  relation,  and  the 


rich  relation  had  said  to  him,  '  Much  obliged  !  '  Then  he  wished  to 
make  i;se  of  his  Grreek  and  Latin  and  mathematics.  Impossil>le  to  do 
anything,  Paris,  it  seems,  being  choke-full  of  learned  men  ;  so  my  father 
had  to  look  for  his  bread  at  the  end  of  a  hooked  stick, —  and  there,  too, 
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he  must  liave  foiiud  it,  for  I  ate  of  it  during  two  years,  wlien  I  came  to 
live  with  him  after  the  death  of  au  aunt,  with  whom  I  had  beeu  staying 
in  the  country." 

"  Your  resijectable  father  must  have  been  a  sort  of  philosopher,"  said 
Dumouhn  ;  "  but,  unless  he  found  an  inheritance  in  a  dust-bin,  I  don't 
see  how  you  came  into  your  projjerty." 

"  Wait  for  the  end  of  the  song.  At  twelve  years  of  age  I  was  an 
apprentice  at  the  factory  of  M.  Tripeaud;  two  years  afterward  my 
father  died  of  an  accident,  leaving  me  the  furniture  of  our  garret, —  a 
mattress,  a  chaii-,  and  a  table, —  and,  moi-eover,  in  an  old  Eau  de  Cologne 
box,  some  papers  (written,  it  seems,  in  English),  and  a  bronze  medal, 
worth  about  ten  sous,  chain  and  all.  He  had  never  spoken  to  me  of 
these  papers,  so,  not  knowing  if  they  were  good  for  anything,  I  left  them 
at  the  bottom  of  an  old  trunk,  instead  of  burning  them,  which  was  well 
for  me,  since  it  is  upon  these  papers  that  I  have  had  money  advanced." 

"  What  a  godsend  !  "  said  DumouUn.  "  But  somebody  must  have 
known  that  you  had  them  !  " 

"  Yes  ;  one  of  those  people  that  are  always  looking  out  for  old  debts 
came  to  Cephyse,  who  told  me  all  about  it  ;  and,  after  he  had  read  the 
papers  he  said  that  the  affaii"  was  doubtful,  but  that  he  would  lend  me 
ten  thousand  francs  on  it  if  I  liked.  Ten  thousand  francs  was  a  large 
sum,  so  I  snapi3ed  him  up  !  " 

"But  you  nmst  have  suj^posed  that  these  old  papers  were  of  great 
value  '!  " 

"  Faith,  no  !  since  my  father,  who  ought  to  have  known  their  value, 
had  never  realized  on  them  ;  and  then,  you  see,  ten  thousand  francs  in 
good,  bright  coin,  falling,  as  it  were,  from  the  clouds,  are  not  to  be 
sneezed  at  ;  so  I  took  them,  only  the  man  made  me  do  a  bit  of  stiff  — 
a  guarantee,  or  something  of  that  kind." 

"  Did  you  sign  it  f  " 

"  Of  course!  What  did  I  care  about  it  ?  The  man  told  me  it  was  oidy 
a  matter  of  form.  He  spoke  the  truth,  for  the  bill  fell  due  a  fortnight 
ago,  and  1  have  heard  nothing  of  it.  I  have  still  about  a  thousand 
francs  in  his  liands,  for  I  have  taken  him  for  my  bankei'.  And  that's 
the  way,  old  fellow,  that  I  am  able  to  flourish  and  bo  jolly  all  day  long, 
as  i^leased  as  Punch  to  have  left  my  old  grinder  of  a  master,  M. 
Tripeaud." 

As  he  pronounced  this  name  the  joyous  countenance  of  Jacques 
V)ecame  suddeidy  overcast.  Cei^hysc,  no  longer  under  the  influence  of 
the  painful  impression  she  had  felt  for  a  ni()nient,  looked  uneasily  at 
Jacfiucs,  for  she  kn(;w  llie  irritation  wliicli  the  name  of  ^1.  Trii)eaud 
produced  within  him. 
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"  M.  Ti'i])oau(l,"  resinucd  .Sl('('])iiil)uf(:,  "is  one  that  would  make  the 
good  bad  and  tlie  bad  worse.  They  say  that  a  good  rider  makes  a  good 
horse  ;  they  ought  to  say  that  a  good  master  makes  a  good  woi-kinau. 
Zouuds  !  when  I  think  of  that  fellow  !  "  cried  Sleepiubutf,  striking  liis 
hand  violently  on  the  tal)le. 

"  Come,  Jacques,  think  of  something  else  !  "  said  the  Bacchanal 
Queen.     "  Make  him  laugh,  Rose-Pompon." 

"  I  am  not  in  a  humor  to  laugh,"  replied  Jacques  abruptly,  for  he  was 
getting  excited  from  the  effects  of  the  wine  ;  "  it  is  more  than  I  can 
bear  to  think  of  that  man.  It  exasperates  me  !  it  drives  me  mad  !  You 
should  have  heard  him  saying,  '  Beggarly  workmen  !  x'ascally  workmen  ! 
they  grumble  that  they  have  no  food  in  their  bellies;  well,  then,  we'll 
give  them  bayonets  to  stop  their  hunger.'  *  And  there's  the  childi'en  in 
his  factory — you  should  see  them,  poor  little  creatures  ! — working  as 
long  as  the  men — wasting  away  and  dying  by  the  dozen.  What  odds  ? 
as  soon  as  they  were  dead  plenty  of  others  came  to  take  their  places — 
not  like  horses,  which  can  only  be  replaced  with  money." 

"  Well,  it  is  clear  that  you  do  not  like  your  old  master,"  said  Dumoulin, 
more  and  more  surprised  at  his  Amphitryon's  gloomy  and  thoiightfnl 
air,  and  regretting  that  the  conversation  had  taken  this  serious  turn,  lie 
whispered  a  few  words  in  the  ear  of  the  Bacchanal  Queen,  who  answered 
by  a  sign  of  intelligence. 

"  I  don't  like  M.  Tripeaud  !  "  exclaimed  Jacqiies.  "  I  hate  him — and 
shall  I  tell  you  why  f  Because  it  is  as  much  his  fault  as  mine  that  I 
have  become  a  good-for-nothing  loafer.  I  don't  say  it  to  screen  myself, 
but  it  is  the  truth.  "WTien  I  was  'prenticed  to  him  as  a  lad,  I  was  all 
heart  and  ardor,  and  so  bent  upon  work  that  I  used  to  take  my 
shirt  off  to  my  task,  which,  by  the  way,  was  the  reason  that  I  was  fii'st 
called  Sleepiubuft".  Well!  I  might  have  toiled  myself  to  death;  not 
one  word  of  encouragement  did  I  receive.  I  came  lirst  to  my  work,  and 
was  the  last  to  leave  oft"  ;  what  matter  !  it  was  not  even  noticed.  One 
day  I  was  injured  by  the  machinery.  I  was  taken  to  the  hospital.  AYhen 
I  came  out,  weak  as  I  was,  I  went  straight  to  my  work  ;  I  was  not  to  be 
frightened.  Tlie  others,  who  knew  their  master  well,  would  often  say  to 
me  :  '  What  a  muff  you  must  be,  little  one  !  What  good  will  you  get 
by  working  so  hard  ?  '  Still  I  went  on.  But  one  day  a  woi'thy  old  man, 
called  Father  Arsène,  who  had  worked  in  the  house  many  years  and  was 
a  model  of  good  conduct,  was  suddenly  turned  away  because  he  was 
getting  too  feeble.  It  was  a  death-blow  to  him  ;  his  wife  was  infirm, 
and,  at  his  age,  he  could  not  get  another  place.  'WTien  the  foreman 
told  him  he  was  dismissed  he  could  not  believe  it,  and  he  began  to  cry 
*  These  atrocious  words  were  actually  spokeu  during  tlie  Lyons  Eiots. 
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for  grief.  At  that  moment  M.  Tripeaud  passes  ;  Father  Arsène  begs 
him  with  ehisped  hands  lo  keep  him  at  half  wages.  '  What!'  says  M. 
Tripeand,  shrugging  his  shoulders  ;  '  do  you  think  that  I  will  turn  my 
factory  into  a  house  of  invalids  ?  You  are  no  longer  able  to  woi'k,  so 
be  off  !  '  '  But  I  have  worked  forty  years  of  my  life  ;  what  is  to  become 
of  me  I  '  cried  poor  Father  Arsène.  '  That  is  not  my  business,'  answered 
M.  Tripeaud  ;  antl,  addressing  his  clerk,  he  added  :  '  Pay  wiiat  is  due 
for  the  week,  and  let  him  cut  his  stick.'  Father  Arsène  did  cut  his  stick  ; 
that  evening  he  and  his  old  wife  suffocated  themselves  with  charcoal. 
Now,  you  see,  I  was  then  a  lad;  but  that  story  of  Father  Arsène  taught 
me  that,  however  liard  you  might  work,  it  would  only  profit  your  master, 
who  would  not  even  thank  you  for  it,  and  leave  you  to  die  on  the  flags 
in  your  old  age.  So  all  my  fire  was  damped,  and  I  said  to  myself: 
'  What's  the  use  of  doing  more  than  I  just  need  ?  If  I  gain  heaps  of 
gold  for  M.  Tripeaud,  shall  I  get  an  atom  of  it  ?  '  Therefore,  finding 
neither  pride  nor  profit  in  my  work,  I  took  a  disgust  for  it — just  did 
barely  enoiigh  to  earn  my  wages — l)ecame  an  idler  and  a  rake — and 
said  to  myself  :  '  When  I  get  too  tired  of  labor  I  can  always  follow  the 
example  of  Father  Arsène  and  his  wife.'  " 

While  Jacques  resigned  himself  to  the  cuiTent  of  these  bitter 
thoughts,  the  other  guests,  incited  by  the  expressive  pantomime  of 
Dumoulin  and  the  Bacchanal  Queen,  had  tacitly  agreed  together  ;  and, 
on  a  signal  from  the  Queen,  who  leaped  upon  the  table  and  threw  down 
the  bottles  and  glasses  with  her  foot,  all  rose  and  shouted,  with  the 
accompaniment  of  Nini  Moulin's  rattle  :  "  The  Full-blown  Tulip  !  the 
quadrille  of  the  Full-blown  Tulip  !  " 

At  these  joyous  cries,  which  Inirst  suddenly,  like  a  bomb,  Jacques 
started;  then  gazing  with  astonishment  at  his  guests,  he  drew  his  hand 
across  his  brow,  as  if  to  chase  away  the  painful  ideas  that  oppressed 
him,  and  exclaimed  : 

"  You  are  right.     Forward  the  first  couple  !     Let  us  be  merry  !  " 

In  a  moment,  the  table,  lifted  by  vigorous  arms,  was  removed  to  the 
extremity  of  tin»  lianqueting-room  ;  the  spectators  mounted  upon  cliairs, 
benches,  and  window-lodges,  began  to  sing  in  chorus  the  well-known  air 
of  les  EtmUants,  so  as  to  serve  instead  of  orchestra  and  accom})any  the 
quadrille  formed  by  Sleepinltuff,  the  Queen,  Nini  Moulin,  and  Rose- 
Pompon. 

Dumoulin,  having  intrusted  his  rattle  to  one  of  the  guests,  resumed 
his  extravagant  K'oman  helmet  and  }iluni<^;  h(^  had  taken  off  his  great- 
coat at  the  commencement  of  the  feast,  so  that  ho  now  appeared  in  all 
the  splendor  of  his  costume.  His  cuirass  of  bright  scales  (mkIcmI  in  a 
tunic  of  feathers,  not  unlike  those  worn  by  tlio  savages  who  form  the 
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oxen's  escort  on  Mardi  Clivas.  Nini  Moulin  had  a  huge  paunch  and  thin 
legs,  so  that  the  latter  moved  about  at  pleasui'e  in  the  gaping  mouths 
of  his  lai'ge  top-boots. 

Little  Rose-Pompon,  with  her  pinched-up  cocked-hat  stuck  on  one 
side,  her  hands  in  the  i)0ckets  ui  lier  trousers,  her  bust  a  little  inclined 
forward  and  undulating  from  right  to  left,  advanced  to  meet  Nini 
Moulin  ;  the  latter  danced,  or  rather  leaped,  toward  her,  his  left  leg  bent 
under  him,  his  right  leg  stretched  forward,  with  the  toe  raised  and  the 
heel  gliding  on  the  floor  ;  moreover,  he  struck  his  neck  with  his  left 
hand,  and  by  a  simultaneous  movement  stretched  forth  his  right,  as  if 
he  would  have  thrown  dust  in  the  eyes  of  his  opposite  partner. 

This  first  figure  met  wdtli  great  success,  and  the  applause  was  vocif- 
erous, though  it  was  only  the  innocent  prelude  to  the  stejj  of  the  Full- 
blown Tulip  —  when  suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  one  of  the  waiters, 
after  looking  about  for  an  instant,  in  search  of  Sleei^inbuff,  ran  to  him, 
and  whispered  some  words  in  his  ear. 

"  Me  !  "  cried  Jacques,  laughing  ;  "  here's  a  go  !  " 
The  waiter  added  a  few  more  words,  when  Sleepinbuffs  face  assumed 
an  expression  of  uneasiness,  as  he  answered  : 

"  Very  well  !  I  come  dii'ectly."    And  he  made  a  step  toward  the  door. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Jacques  !  "  asked  the  Bacchanal  Queen,  in  some 
siu'prise. 

"  I'll  be  back  immediately.     Some  one  take  my  place.     Clo  on  Avith  the 
dance,"  said  Sleepinbuff,  as  he  hastily  left  the  room, 

"  Something  that  was  not  put  down  in  the  bill,"  said  Dumoulin  :  "  he 
will  soon  be  })ack." 

"That's  it,"  said  Cephyse.     "Now,  («rw/Zc/"  .«■»/.'"  she  added,  as  she 
took  Jacques'  place  ;  and  the  dance  continued. 

Nini  Moulin  had  just  taken  hold  of  Rose-Pompon  wdth  his  right 
hand,  and  of  the  Queen  with  his  left,  in  order  to  advance  between  the 
two,  in  which  figure  he  showed  off  his  buffoonery  to  the  utmost  extent, 
when  the  door  again  opened,  and  the  same  waiter  who  had  called  out 
Jacques  approached  Cephyse  with  an  air  of  consternation  and  whis- 
pered in  hei"  ear,  as  he  had  before  done  to  Sleepinbuff. 

The  Bacchanal  Queen  grew  pale,  uttered  a  piercing  scream,  and 
rushed  out  of  the  room  without  a  word,  lea\dng  her  guests  in  stu- 
pefaction. 


CHAPTEE   IV 


THE     FAREWELL 


HE  Baechaual  Queen,  foUowiug  the  waiter,  avrived  at  the 

l)ottom  of  the  staii-case.     A  coach  was   standing   before 

the  door  of  the  house.     lu  it  she  saw  Sleepinbuff  with  one 

of  the  men  who,  two  hours  before,  had  been  waiting  on  the 

Flaw  du  Châtelet. 

On  the  arrival  of  Cephyse,  the  man  got  down,  and  said  to  Jacques, 
as  he  drew  out  his  watch  : 

"  I  give  you  a  (quarter  of  an  hour  ;  it  is  all  that  I  can  do  for  you,  my 
good  fellow.  After  that  we  must  start.  Do  not  try  to  escape,  for  we  '11 
be  watching  at  the  coach-doors." 

With  one  spring  Cephyse  was  in  the  coach.  Too  much  overcome  to 
speak  before,  she  now  exclaimed,  as  she  took  her  seat  by  Jacques  and 
remarked  the  paleness  of  his  countenance  : 

"  What  is  it  f     What  do  they  want  with  you  ?  " 

"  I  am  arrested  for  debt,"  said  Jacques,  in  a  mournful  voice. 

"  You  !  "  exclaimed  Cephyse,  with  a  heart-rending  sob. 

"  Yes,  for  that  bill  or  guarantee  they  made  me  sign.  And  yet  the  man 
said  it  was  only  a  form  —  the  rascal  !  " 

"  But  yoTi  have  money  in  his  hands  ;  let  him  take  that  on  account." 

"  I  have  not  a  copper  ;  he  sends  me  word  by  the  bailiff  that,  not  hav- 
ing jiaid  tlio  bill,  I  shall  not  have  the  last  thousand  francs." 

"  Then  let  us  go  to  him  and  entreat  him  to  leave  you  at  liberty.  It 
was  he  who  came  to  propose  to  lend  you  this  money.  I  know  it  well,  as 
lie  first  addressed  himself  to  me.     He  will  have  pity  on  you." 

"  Pity  ?     A  money-broker  pity  ?    No  !  no  !  " 

"  Is  there  then  no  hope  I  None  I  "  cried  Cephyse,  clasping  her  hands 
in  anguish. 

"  But  there  must  be  something  done,"  she  resumed.  "  He  promised 
you " 

"  You  can  see  how  he  keeps  his  promises,"  answered  .laciiucs,  with  bit- 
terness.    "  I  signed  without  even  knowing  what  I  signed.     The  bill  is 
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overdue;    everything  is  in  order;   it  would  l)c  in  vain  to  resist.     Thoy 
have  just  explained  all  that  to  me." 

"  But  they  cannot  keep  you  long  in  prison.     It  is  inipossil>li'." 

"  Five  years,  if  I  do  not  pay.  As  I'll  never  be  able  to  do  so,  my  fate 
is  certain." 

"  Oh  !  what  a  misfortune  !  and  not  to  be  able  to  do  anything  !  "  said 
Cephyse,  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands. 

"  Listen  to  me,  Cephyse,"  resumed  Jacques,  in  a  voice  of  moui-nful 
emotion  ;  "  since  I  am  here  I  have  thought  only  of  one  thing  :  what  is 
to  become  of  you  ?  " 

"  Never  mind  me  !  " 

"  Not  mind  you  f  —  art  mad  1  AVhat  will  you  do  I  The  furniture  of 
our  two  rooms  is  not  worth  two  hundred  francs.  We  have  squandered 
our  money  so  foolishly  that  we  have  not  even  paid  our  rent.  We  owe 
three  (quarters,  and  we  must  not  therefore  count  upon  the  furniture.  I 
leave  you  without  a  coin.  At  least  /shall  be- fed  in  prison  —  but  how 
will  you  manage  to  live  !  " 

"  What  is  the  use  of  grieving  beforehand  ?  " 

"  I  ask  you  how  you  will  live  to-morrow  f  "  cried  Jacques. 

"  I  will  sell  my  costume  and  some  other  clothes.  I  will  send  you  half 
the  money  and  keep  the  rest.     That  will  last  some  days." 

"  And  afterward  ? — afterward  ?  " 

"  Afterward  ?  Why,  then — I  don't  know  ;  how  can  I  tell  you  ?  After- 
ward I'll  look  about  me." 

"  Hear  me,  Cephyse,"  resumed  Jacques,  with  bitter  agony  ;  "  it  is 
now  that  I  first  know  how  much  I  love  you.  My  heart  is  pressed  as  in 
a  vise  at  the  thought  of  leaving  you,  and  I  shudder  to  think  what  is  to 
become  of  you." 

Then,  drawing  his  hand  across  his  forehead,  Jacques  added  : 

"  You  see  we  have  been  ruined  by  saying,  '  To-morrow  will  never 
come  !  '  for  to-morrow  has  come.  "VVIien  I  am  no  longer  with  you,  and 
you  have  spent  the  last  penny  of  the  money  gained  by  the  sale  of  your 
clothes — unfit  for  work  as  you  have  become — what  will  you  do  next? 

Must  I  tell  you  what  you  wiU  do  ?    You  will  forget  me  and " 

Then,  as  if  he  recoiled  from  his  own  thoughts,  Jacques  exclaimed, 
with  a  burst  of  rage  and  despair  : 

"  Great  Heaven  !  if  that  were  to  happen,  I  should  dash  my  brains  out 
against  the  stones  !  " 

Cephyse  guessed  the  half-told  meauiug  of  Jacques,  and  throwing 
her  arms  around  his  neck,  she  said  to  him  : 

"  I  take  another  lover  ?  never  !  I  am  like  you,  for  I  now  first  know 
how  much  I  love  you." 
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"  But,  my  poor  Cephyse,  how  will  you  live  !  " 

"  Well,  I  sliall  take  courage.  I  will  go  back  and  dwell  with  my  sister, 
as  in  old  times  ;  we  will  work  together,  and  so  earn  our  bread.  I'll 
never  go  out,  except  to  visit  you.  In  a  few  days  your  creditor  will 
reflect  that,  as  you  can't  pay  him  ten  thousand  francs,  he  may  as  well 
set  you  free.  By  that  time  I  shall  have  once  more  acquh-ed  the  habit  of 
working.  You  shall  see,  you  shall  see  !  And  you  also  will  again  acquire 
this  haljit.  We  shall  live  poor,  but  content.  After  all,  we  have  had 
plenty  of  amusement  for  six  months,  while  so  many  others  have  never 
known  pleasure  all  their  lives.  And  believe  me,  my  dear  Jacques, 
when  I  say  to  you,  I  shall  profit  l)y  this  lesson.  If  you  love  me,  do  not 
feel  the  least  uneasiness  ;  I  tell  you  that  I  would  rather  die  a  hundred 
times  than  have  another  lover." 

"  Kiss  me,"  said  Jacques,  with  eyes  full  of  tears.  "  I  believe  you — 
yes,  I  believe  you — and  yon  give  me  back  my  courage,  both  for  now 
and  hereafter.  Yon  are  right  :  we  must  try  and  get  to  work  again,  or 
else  nothing  remains  but  Father  Arsène's  bnshel  of  charcoal  ;  for,  my 
g'irl,"  added  Jacques,  in  a  low  and  trembling  voice,  "  I  have  been  like  a 
drunken  man  these  six  months,  and  now  I  am  getting  sober  and  see 
whither  we  were  going.  Our  means  once  exhausted,  I  might  perhaps 
have  become  a  robber,  and  you " 

"  Oh,  Jacques  !  don't  talk  so  ;  it  is  frightful,"  interrupted  Cephyse. 
"  I  swear  to  you  that  I  will  return  to  my  sister;  that  I  will  work  ;  that 
I  will  have  courage  !  " 

Thus  saying,  the  Bacchanal  Queen  was  very  sincere;  she  fully 
intended  to  keep  her  word,  for  her  heart  was  not  yet  completely  eoi"- 
rupted.  Misery  and  want  had  Iteen  witli  her,  as  with  so  many  others, 
the  cause  and  the  excuse  of  her  worst  errors.  Until  now  she  had  at 
least  followed  the  instincts  of  her  heart,  without  regard  to  any  base  or 
venal  motive.  The  cruel  position  in  which  she  beheld  Jacques  had  so 
far  exalted  her  love  that  she  believed  herself  capable  of  resiuniug,  along 
with  Mother  Bunch,  that  life  of  sterile  and  incessant  toil,  full  of  i)aiiiful 
sacrifices  and  privations,  which  once  had  been  impossible  for  hei'  to  bear, 
and  which  the  hal)its  of  a  life  of  leisure  and  dissipation  would  now 
I'ender  still  more  difficult. 

Still,  the  assurances  wliicli  she  had  just  given  Jacques  calmed  his 
grief  and  anxiety  a  little  ;  he  had  sense  and  feeling  enough  to  perceive 
that  the  fatal  track,  which  he  had  hitherto  so  blindly  followed,  was  lead- 
ing both  him  and  Cephyse  directly  to  infamy. 

One  of  the  bailiffs, having  knocked  at  tlic  coadiHlooi-,  said  to  Jacques: 

"My  lad,  you  have  only  five  minutes  left  —  so  make  haste." 

"  So  courage,  my  girl  —  coui'age  !  "  said  Jacques. 
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"  T  will  ;  you  may  rely  upon  me." 
*'  Are  you  ^oing  upstairs  again  ?  " 
"  No  —  oh,  no  !  "  said  Cephyse.    "  I  have  now  a  horror  of  this  festivity." 
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"  Everything  is  paid  for,  and  the  waiter  will  tell  them  not  to  expect 
us  back.  They  will  be  miieh  astonished,"  continued  Jacques,  "hut  it's 
all  the  same  now." 
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"  If  you  could  ouly  go  with  me  to  our  lodging,"  said  Cephyse,  "  this 
man  would  j^erhaps  jjermit  it,  so  as  not  to  enter  Sainte-Pélagie  in  that 
dress." 

"  Oh  !  he  will  not  refuse  to  accompany  me  ;  but,  as  he  will  be  with  us 
in  the  coach,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  talk  freely  in  his  presence.  There- 
fore, let  me  speak  reason  to  you,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life.  Remember 
what  I  say,  my  dear  Cephyse  —  and  the  counsel  will  apply  to  me  as  well 
as  to  yom'self ,"  continued  Jacques,  in  a  grave  and  feeling  tone.  "  Resume 
fr(  )m  to-day  the  habit  of  labor.  It  may  be  painful,  unprofitable  —  never 
mind  ;  do  not  hesitate,  for  too  soon  will  the  influence  of  this  lesson  be 
forgotten.  By  and  by  it  will  be  too  late,  and  then  you  will  end  like  so 
many  unf oiiunate  creatures " 

"  I  understand,"  said  Cejihyse,  blushing  ;  "  but  I  will  rathei-  die  than 
lead  such  a  life." 

"  And  there  you  will  do  weU  ;  for  in  that  case,"  added  Jacqiies,  in  a 
deep,  hollow  voice,  "  I  will  myself  show  you  how  to  die." 

"  I  count  upon  you,  Jac(|ues,"  answered  Cephyse,  emViracing  her  lover 
with  excited  feeling  ;  then  she  added  sorroAN'fully  :  "  It  was  a  kind  of 
presentiment,  when  just  now  I  felt  so  sad,  without  knowing  why,  in  the 
midst  of  all  our  gayety  —  and  di-ank  to  the  Cholera,  so  that  we  might  die 
together." 

"  Well  !  i^erhaps  the  Cholera  ^\^ll  come,"  resumed  Jacques,  with  a 
gloomy  air  ;  "  that  would  save  us  the  charcoal,  which  we  may  not  even 
be  able  to  buy." 

"  I  can  only  tell  you  one  thing,  Jacques,  that  to  live  and  die  together, 
you  will  always  find  me  ready." 

"  Come,  thy  youi-  eyes,"  said  he,  with  profound  emotion.  "  Do  not 
let  us  play  the  children  before  these  men." 

Some  minutes  after,  the  coach  took  the  direction  to  Jacques'  lodging, 
where  he  was  to  change  his  clothes,  before  proceeding  to  the  debtors' 
prison. 

Let  us  repeat,  with  regard  to  tlio  hunchback's  sister, —  for  there  are 
things  which  cannot  be  too  often  repeated, —  that  one  of  the  most  fatal 
consequences  of  the  iuorganizatiou  of  labor  is  the  insufficiency  of  wages. 

The  insufficiency  of  wages  forces  inevitably  the  greater  number  of 
young  girls,  thus  badly  paid,  to  seek  theii-  means  of  subsistence  in  con- 
nections wiiich  de])rave  thcni.  Sometimes  they  receive  a  small  allow- 
ance from  their  lovers,  wliicli,  joined  to  the  produce  of  their  lalior, 
enables  them  to  live.  Sometimes,  like  the  seamstress's  sister,  they  throw 
aside  their  work  altogether,  and  take  up  their  abode  willi  the  man  of 
their  choice,  should  he  l)e  alile  to  sn]>port  the  expense.     It  is  (hiring  this 
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season  of  pleasure  and  idleness  tliat  the  iiiciii'iililc  leprosy  of  sloth  takes 
lasting  possession  of  these  vmfortunato  creatures. 

This  is  the  tirst  phase  of  degradation  that  the  giiilty  carelessness 
of  society  imposes  on  an  immense  number  of  work-women,  born  witli 
instincts  of  modesty  and  honesty  and  uprightness. 

After  a  certain  time  they  are  deserted  by  their  seducers  —  perlia]>s 
when  they  are  mothers.  Or,  it  may  be,  that  foolish  extravagance  Mn\- 
signs  the  imprudent  lover  to  prison,  and  the  young  girl  finds  herself 
alone,  abandoned,  without  the  means  of  siibsistence.  Those  who  have 
still  preserved  courage  and  energy  go  back  to  their  work  —  but  the  exam- 
ples are  very  rare.  The  others,  impelled  by  misery  and  by  habits  of 
indolence,  fall  into  the  lowest  depths. 

And  yet  we  must  jiity  rather  than  blame  them,  for  the  first  and 
virtual  cause  of  their  fall  has  been  the  insufficient  remuneration  of  lal)or 
and  strikes. 

Another  deplorable  consequence  of  this  inorganization  is  the  disgust 
which  workmen  feel  for  their  emjjloymeut,  in  addition  to  the  insufficiency 
of  their  wages.  And  this  is  quite  conceival)le,  for  nothing  is  done  to 
render  their  labor  attractive,  either  by  variety  of  occupations,  or  l»y  hon- 
orary rewards,  or  by  proper  care,  or  by  remuneration  proportionate  to 
the  benefits  which  their  toil  provides,  or  by  the  hope  of  rest  after  long 
years  of  industry.  No  —  the  country  thinks  not,  cares  not,  either  for 
their  wants  or  their  rights. 

And  yet,  to  take  only  one  example,  machinists  and  workers  in 
foundries,  exposed  to  boiler  explosions  and  the  contact  of  formidaljle 
engines,  run  every  day  gi'eater  dangers  than  soldiers  in  time  of  war, 
display  rare  practical  sagacity,  and  render  to  indtxstry  —  and,  conse- 
quently, to  their  country  —  the  most  incontestaljle  service,  during  a 
long  and  honorable  career,  if  they  do  not  perish  by  the  bursting  of  a 
boiler,  or  have  not  their  hmbs  crushed  by  the  h'on  teeth  of  a  machine. 
In  this  last  case,  does  the  workman  receive  a  recompense  equal  to  that 
which  awaits  the  soldier's  pi'aiseworthy  but  sterile  courage  —  a  place  in 
an  asylum  for  invalids  f  No.  What  does  the  country  care  about  it  ? 
And  if  the  master  should  happen  to  be  ungTateful,  the  mutilated  work- 
man, incapable  of  further  ser\dce,  may  die  of  want  in  some  corner. 

Finally,  in  our  pompous  festivals  of  commerce,  do  we  ever  assemble 
any  of  the  skillful  workmen  who  alone  have  woven  those  admiralile 
stuffs,  forged  and  damascened  those  shining  weapons,  chiseled  those 
goblets  of  gold  and  silver,  carved  the  wood  and  ivory  of  that  costly 
furniture,  and  set  those  dazzling  jewels  with  such  exquisite  art  ?    No. 

In  the  obscurity  of  their  garrets,  in  the  midst  of  a  miserable  and 
starving  family,  hardly  able  to  subsist  on  their  scanty  wages,  these 
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workmen  have  contributed  at  least  one-haK  to  l^estow  those  wonders 
upon  their  country,  which  make  its  wealth,  its  glory,  and  its  pride. 

A  minister  of  commerce  who  had  the  least  intelligence  of  his  high 
functions  and  duties  would  require  of  every  factory  that  exhibits  on 
these  occasions,  the  selection  hj  vote  of  a  certain  number  of  candidates 
amongst  whom  the  manufacturer  would  point  out  the  one  that  appeared  most 
worthi/  to  rcpresoit  the  worJxii/(/-cJasse$  in  these  great  industrial  solemnities. 

Would  it  not  be  a  noble  and  encouraging  example  to  see  the  master 
propose  for  jiublic  recompense  and  distinction  the  workman  deputed  by 
his  i^eers  as  amongst  the  most  honest,  laboi'ious,  and  intelligent  of  his 
profession  1  Then  one  most  grievous  injustice  would  disappear,  and 
the  virtues  of  the  workman  would  be  stimulated  by  a  generous  and 
noble  ambition  —  he  would  have  an  interest  in  doing  well. 

Doubtless  the  manufacturer  himself,  because  of  the  intelligence  he 
disjilays,  the  capital  he  risks,  the  establishment  he  founds,  and  the 
good  he  sometimes  does,  has  a  legitimate  right  to  the  prizes  bestowed 
upon  hiin.  But  why  is  the  woi-kman  to  be  rigorously  excluded  from 
these  rewards,  which  have  so  powerful  an  influence  upon  the  people  I 
Are  generals  and  officers  the  only  ones  that  receive  rewards  in  the 
army  ?  And  when  we  have  remunerated  the  captains  of  this  great  and 
powerfid  army  of  industry,  why  should  we  neglect  the  privates  f 

Why  for  them  is  there  no  sign  of  i)ublic  gi'atitude  I  no  kind  oi'  con- 
soling word  from  august  lips?  Why  do  we  not  see  in  France  a  si)/t/le 
workman  wearing  a  medal  as  a  reward  for  his  courageous  industry,  his 
long  and  laborious  career?  The  token,  and  the  little  pension  attached 
to  it,  would  be  to  him  a  double  recompense,  justly  deserved.  But,  no! 
for  humble  labor  that  sustains  the  state,  there  is  only  forgetfulness, 
injustice,  indifference,  and  disdain! 

By  this  neglect  of  +he  public,  often  aggravated  by  individual  selfish- 
ness and  ingratitude,  onv  workmen  are  placed  in  a  deplorable  situation. 
Some  of  them,  notwithstanding  their  incessant  toil,  lead  a  life  of  ])riva- 
tions,  and  die  before  their  time,  cursiug  the  social  system  that  rides  over 
them.  Others  find  a  temporary  oblivion  of  their  ills  in  destructive 
intoxication.  Others,  again, — in  great  number, — having  no  interest,  no 
advantage,  no  moral  or  jjhysical  inducement  to  do  more  or  better,  con- 
fine themselves  strictly  to  just  that  amount  of  labor  whicli  will  suffice  to 
earn  their  wages.  Nothing  attaches  them  to  their  work,  because  nothing 
el((vates,  lif)nors,  gloi-ifies  it  in  their  eyes.  They  have  no  defense  against 
the  seductions  of  indolence;  and  if,  by  some  chance,  they  find  the  means 
of  living  awhile  in  i-epose,  they  give  way  by  degrees  to  habits  of  lazi- 
ness and  del)auchery,  and  sometimes  the  worst  passions  soil  forever 
natiu'es  originally  willing,  healthy,  and   lion(>st — and  all  foi-  want  of 
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that  protecting  and  equitable  superintendence  which  should  have  sus- 
tained, encouraged,  and  recompensed  their  first  worthy  and  laborious 
tendencies. 


We  now  follow  Mother  Bunch,  who,  after  seeking  for  work  from 
the  person  that  usually  employed  her,  went  to  the  Rue  de  Babylone,  to 
the  lodge  lately  occupied  by  Acbieune  de  Cardo-^alle. 


I 


PART    X 


THE    COI^YEi^T 


CHAPTEE    I 


FLORINE 


TTILE  the  Bacchanal  Queen  and  Sleepinbuff  termi- 
Dated  so  sadly  the  most  joyous  portion  of  theii- 
existence,  the  seamstress  anived  at  the  door  of  the 
summer-house  in  the  Rue  de  Babylone. 

Before  ringing,  she  dried  her  tears  ;  a  new  grief 
weighed  upon  her  spirits.  On  quitting  the  tavern, 
she  had  gone  to  the  house  of  the  person  who  usually 
found  her  in  work  ;  but  she  was  told  that  she  could 
not  have  any,  because  it  coidd  Ije  done  a  tliird  more 
cheaply  by  women  in  prison.  Mother  Bunch,  i-ather 
than  lose  her  last  resource,  offered  to  take  it  at  the  thu-d  less  ;  but  the 
linen  had  been  already  sent  out,  and  the  girl  could  not  hope  for  employ- 
ment for  a  fortnight  to  come,  even  if  sulimitting  to  this  reduction  of 
wages.  One  may  conceive  the  anguish  of  the  jioor  creature;  the  pros- 
pect before  her  was  to  die  of  hunger,  if  she  would  not  beg  or  steal. 

As  for  her  visit  to  the  lodge  in  the  Rue  de  Babylone,  it  will  be 
explained  directly. 

She  rang  the  bell  timidly;  a  few  minutes  after,  Florine  opened  the 
door  to  her.  The  waiting-maid  was  no  longer  adorned  after  the  charm- 
ing taste  of  Adrienne;  on  the  contrary,  she  was  dressed  with  an  affecta- 
tion of  austere  simplicity.  She  wore  a  high-necked  dress  of  a  dark 
color,  made  full  enough  to  conceal  the  light  elegance  of  her  figure.  Her 
bands  of  jet-black  hair  were  hardly  ^nsible  beneath  the  flat  border  of  a 
starched  white  caj),  very  much  resembling  the  head-dress  of  a  nun.    Yet, 
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in  spite  of  this  imoruameutal  costume,  Florine's  pale  couuteuauce  was 
still  admirably  beautiful. 

We  have  said  that,  placed  by  former  misconduct  at  the  mercy  of 
Eodiu  aud  M.  d'Aigrigiiy,  Florine  had  served  them  as  a  spy  upon  her 
mistress,  uotwithstandiug  the  marks  of  kindness  and  confidence  she  had 
received  from  her.  Yet  Florine  was  not  enth-ely  corrupted  ;  and  she 
often  suffered  painful  but  vain  remorse  at  the  thought  of  the  infamous 
part  she  was  thus  obliged  to  perform. 

At  sight  of  Mother  Bunch,  whom  she  recognized, — for  she  had  told 
her  the  day  before  of  Agricola's  arrest  and  Mademoiselle  de  Oardoville's 
madness, — Florine  recoiled  a  step,  so  much  was  she  moved  with  pity  at 
the  appearance  of  the  young  seamstress.  In  fact,  the  idea  of  being 
thrown  out  of  work  in  the  midst  of  so  many  other  painful  circumstances, 
had  made  a  terrible  impression  upon  the  young  work-woman  ;  the  traces 
of  recent  tears  fun-owed  her  cheeks, — without  her  knowing  it,  her  feat- 
ures expressed  the  deepest  despair, —  and  she  appeared  so  exhausted,  so 
weak,  so  overcome,  that  Florine  offered  her  arm  to  supjiort  her,  and  said 
to  her  kindly: 

"  Pray  walk  in  and  rest  yourself  ;  you  are  very  pale,  and  seem  to  be 
ill  and  fatigued." 

80  saying,  Florine  led  her  into  a  small  room  with  fireplace  and  car- 
pet, and  made  her  sit  down  in  a  tai^estried  arm-chair  by  the  side  of  a 
good  fire.  Georgette  aud  Hebe  had  been  dismissed,  and  Florine  was 
left  alone  in  cai'e  of  the  house. 

When  her  guest  was  seated,  Florine  said  to  her,  with  an  air  of 
intei'est  : 

"  Will  you  not  take  anything  ?  A  little  orange  flower-water  and 
sugar,  warm." 

"  I  thank  you,  mademoiselle,"  said  Mother  Bunch,  with  emotion,  so 
easily  was  her  gi-atitude  excited  by  the  least  mark  of  kindness  ;  she  felt, 
too,  a  pleasing  surprise  that  her  poor  garments  had  not  l)ec'n  the  cause 
of  repugnance  or  disdain  on  the  part  of  Floi'ine. 

"  I   thank  you,  mademoiselle,"  said  she»,  "  but  I  only  require  a  little 

rest,  for  I  come  from  a  great  distance.     If  you  will  permit  me " 

"  Pray  rest  yoiu'self  as  long  as  you  like,  mademoiselle  ;  I  am  alone  in 
tliis  pavilion  since  the  departiu-e  of  my  poor  misti'ess," — here  Florine 
blushed  and  sighed, —  "  so,  pray,  make  yourself  quite  at  home.  Draw 
near  the  fli-e;  you  will  !)(>  more  comfortable»,  and  —  gracious!  liow  wet 
your  feet  are  !     Place  them  ujion  this  stool." 

Tl idial   i'ece]i1ioii   given  liy  Floi'iiic,  lici-  handsome  face  and 

agreeable  manners,  which  were  not  those  of  an  ordinary  waiting-maid, 
forcibly  struck  Mother  Bunch,  who,  notwithstanding  her  humble  condi- 
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tion,  was  iieeuliarly  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  everything  gi-aceful 
and  delicate.    Yielding,  therefore,  to  these  attractions,  the  young  seam- 


stress, generally  so  timid  and  sensitive,  felt  herself  almost  at  her  ease 
with  Floriue. 

"  How  obliging  you  are,  mademoiselle,"  said  she,  in  a  grateful  tone. 
"  I  am  quite  confused  with  your  kindness." 
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"  I  wish  I  could  do  you  some  greater  service  thau  offer  you  a  place  at 
tlie  fire,  madeuioiselle.    Your  appearance  is  so  good  and  interesting." 

"  Oil,  mademoiselle  !  "  said  the  other,  witli  simplicity,  almost  in  spite 
of  herself  ;  "  it  does  one  so  much  good  to  sit  hj  a  warm  fire."  Then, 
fearing,  in  her  extreme  delicacy,  that  she  might  be  thought  capable  of 
abusing  the  hospitality  of  her  entertainer  by  unreasonably  prolonging 
her  visit,  she  added  : 

"  The  motive  that  has  brought  me  here  is  this.  Yesterday  you 
informed  me  that  a  young  workman  numeil  Agricola  Baudoin  had  been 
arrested  in  this  house." 

"  Alas  !  yes,  mademoiselle.  At  the  moment,  too,  when  my  poor  mis- 
tress was  about  to  render  him  assistance." 

"  I  am  Agrieola's  adopted  sister,"  resumed  Mother  Bunch,  with  a  slight 
blush  ;  "he  wrote  to  me  yesterday  evening  from  prison.  He  begged 
me  to  tell  his  father  to  come  here  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  inform 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  that  he,  Agricola,  had  important  matters  to 
communicate  to  her,  or  to  any  person  that  she  might  send  ;  but  that  he 
could  not  venture  to  mention  them  in  a  letter,  as  he  did  not  know  if 
the  correspondence  of  prisoners  might  not  be  read  by  the  governor  of 
the  prison." 

"  What  !  "  said  Floriue,  with  surprise  ;  "  to  my  mistress,  M.  Agricola 
has  something  of  importance  to  communicate  ?  " 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle  ;  for  up  to  this  time  Agricola  is  ignorant  of  the 
great  calamity  that  has  befallen  Mademoiselle  de  Cai'doville." 

"  True  ;  the  attack  was  indeed  so  sudden,"  said  Floriue,  casting  down 
her  eyes,  "  that  no  one  could  have  foreseen  it." 

"  It  must  have  been  so,"  answered  Mother  Bunch  ;  "  for  when  Agricola 
saw  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  for  the  first  time,  he  returned  home 
struck  with  her  grace  and  delicacy  and  goodness." 

"  As  were  all  who  approached  my  mistress,"  said  Floriue  sorrowfully. 

"  This  morning,"  resumed  the  sewing-girl,  "  when,  according  to  Agrie- 
ola's instructions,  I  wished  to  speak  to  his  father  on  the  subject,  I 
found  liini  already  gone  out,  for  he  also  is  a  prey  to  great  anxieties  ;  but 
my  adoi)ted  l)i'other's  letter  appeared  to  me  so  pressing,  and  to  involve 
something  of  such  consequence  to  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  who  had 
shown  herself  so  generous  toward  him,  that  I  came  here  immediateh'." 

"  Unfortunately,  as  you  already  know,  my  mistress  is  no  longer  here." 

"  But  is  there  no  member  of  her  family  to  whom,  if  I  could  not  speak 
myself,  I  miglit  at  least  send  word  liy  you,  tliat  Agricola  has  some- 
thing to  communicate  of  importance  to  this  young  lady  ?  " 

"  It  is  strange  !  "  said  Florine,  n^flecting,  and  without  repljing.  Then, 
turning  toward  the  seamsti-ess,  she  added: 
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"  You  are  quite  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  these  revelations  ?  " 

"  Completely  so,  mademoiselle  ;  but  I  know  Agi-icola.  He  is  all  honor 
and  truth,  and  you  may  believe  whatever  he  affirins.  Besides,  he  would 
have  no  interest " 

"  Good  gracious  !  "  interrupted  Florine  suddenly,  as  if  struck  with  a 
sudden  light;  "I  have  just  remembert'd  something.  When  he  was 
arrested  in  a  hiding-place  where  my  mistress  had  (*oncealed  him,  1  hai)- 
pened  to  be  close  at  hand,  and  M.  Agricola  said  to  me  in  a  quick  whis- 
per :  '  Tell  yoiu'  generous  mistress  that  her  goodness  to  me  will  not  go 
unrewarded,  and  that  my  stay  in  that  hiding-place  may  not  be  useless 
to  her.'  That  was  all  he  could  say  to  me,  for  they  hurried  him  off 
instantly.  I  confess  that  I  saw  in  those  words  only  the  expression  of 
his  gratitude,  and  his  hope  of  proving  it  one  day  to  my  mistress  ;  but, 

now  that  I  connect  them  with  the  letter  he  has  written  you ,"  said 

Florine,  reflecting. 

"  Indeed  !"  remarked  Mother  Bunch,  "there  is  certainly  some  con- 
nection between  his  hiding-place  here  and  the  impoi'tant  secrets  which 
he  wishes  to  communicate  to  your  mistress  or  one  of  her  family." 

"  The  hiding-place  had  neither  been  inhabited  nor  visited  for  some 
time,"  said  Florine,  with  a  thoughtful  air  ;  "  M.  Agricola  may  have  found 
therein  something  of  interest  to  my  mistress." 

"  If  his  letter  had  not  appeared  to  me  so  pressing,"  resumed  the 
other,  "  I  should  not  have  come  hither  ;  Init  have  left  him  to  do  so  him- 
self, on  his  release  from  prison,  which  now,  thanks  to  the  generosity  of 
one  of  his  old  fellow-workmen,  cannot  be  very  distant.  But,  not  know- 
ing if  bail  would  be  accepted  to-day,  I  have  wished  faithfully  to  perform 
his  instructions.  The  generous  kindness  of  your  mistress  made  it  my 
first  duty." 

Like  aU  persons  whose  better  instincts  are  still  roused  from  time  to 
time,  Florine  felt  a  sort  of  consolation  in  doing  good  whenever  she  could 
with  impunity, —  that  is  to  say,  without  exposing  herself  to  the  inexo- 
rable resentments  of  those  on  whom  she  depended.  Thanks  to  Mother 
Bunch,  she  might  now  have  an  opportunity  of  rendei-ing  a  great  service 
to  her  mistress.  She  knew  enough  of  the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier's 
hatred  of  her  niece,  to  feel  certain  that  AgTicola's  communication  could 
not,  from  its  very  importance,  be  made  with  safety  to  any  but  Mademoi- 
selle de  Cardoville  herself.     She  therefore  said  very  gravely  : 

"  Listen  to  me,  mademoiselle  !  I  will  give  you  a  piece  of  ad^•ice  which 
will,  I  think,  be  useful  to  my  poor  mistress,  but  which  would  be  very 
fatal  to  me  if  you  did  not  attend  to  my  recommendations." 

"  How  so,  mademoiselle  ?  "  said  the  hunchback,  looking  at  Florine 
with  extreine  surprise. 
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''  For  the  sake  of  my  mistress,  M.  Agricola  must  confide  to  no  one, 
except  herself,  the  important  things  he  has  to  communicate." 

"  But,  if  he  cannot  see  Mademoiselle  AcMenne,  may  he  not  address 
himself  to  some  of  her  family  f  " 

"  It  is  from  her  family,  above  all,  that  he  must  conceal  whatever  he 
knows.  Mademoiselle  Adrienue  may  recover,  and  then  M.  Agricola  can 
speak  to  her.  But  should  she  never  get  well  again,  tell  your  adopted 
brother  that  it  is  better  for  him  to  keep  his  secret  than  to  place  it  (which 
would  infallibly  happen)  at  the  disposal  of  the  enemies  of  my  mistress." 

"  I  understand  you,  mademoiselle,"  said  Mother  Bunch  sadly.  "  The 
family  of  your  generous  mistress  do  not  love  her,  and  perhaps  perse- 
cute her." 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  more  on  this  suljject  now  ;  and,  as  regards  myself, 
let  me  conjure  you  to  obtain  M.  Agricola's  promise  that  he  will  not 
mention  to  any  one  in  the  world  the  step  you  have  taken,  or  the  advice 
I  have  given  you.  The  happiness — no,  not  the  happiness,"  resumed 
Florine  bitterly,  as  if  that  were  a  lost  hope,  "  no,  not  the  happiness,  but 
the  peace  of  my  life  depends  upon  your  discretion." 

"  Oh  !  be  satisfied  !  "  said  the  sewing-gii-1,  both  affected  and  amazed 
by  the  sorrowful  expression  of  Florine's  coiintenanco  ;  "  I  will  not  be 
ungi'ateful.  No  one  in  the  world  but  Agricola  shall  know  that  I  have 
seen  you." 

"  Thank  you — thank  you,  mademoiselle,"  cried  Florine,  with  emotion. 

"  Do  you  thank  me  ?  "  said  the  other,  astonished  to  see  the  large  tears 
roll  down  her  cheeks. 

"  Yes  !  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  a  moment  of  pure,  unmixed  happi- 
ness; for  I  have  perhaj^s  rendered  a  service  to  my  dear  mistress,  with- 
out risking  the  increase  of  the  troubles  that  already  overwhelm  me." 

"  You  are  not  happy,  then  '!  " 

"  That  astonishes  you  ;  but,  believe  me,  whatever  may  he  your  fate, 
I  would  gladly  change  with  you." 

"  Ahis,  mademoiselle  !  "  said  the  seamstress  ;  "  you  appear  to  have  too 
good  a  heart  foi-  me  tt)  let  you  entertain  such  a  wish,  particularly  now." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"  I  hope  sincerely,  mademoiselle,"  proceeded  Mother  Bunch,  with 
deep  sadness,  "  that  you  may  never  know  what  it  is  to  want  work,  when 
labor  is  your  only  resource." 

"  Ai'e  you  reduced  to  that  extremity  ?"  cried  Florine,  looking  anx- 
iously at  the  young  seamstress,  who  liuiig  lier  liead  and  made  no  answer. 
She  i-eproached  herself  in  her  excessive  delicacy  with  having  made  a 
communication  which  resembled  a  complaint,  though  it  ha<l  only  been 
wrung  from  her  liy  tlie  thought  of  her  dreadful  situation. 
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"  If  it  is  s(i,"  went  on  Florine,  "  I  pity  you  with  all  my  heart  ;  and  yet 
I  know  not  if  my  misfortunes  are  not  still  gi-eater  than  yours." 
Then,  after  a  moment's  refiection,  Florine  exclaimed  suddenly  : 

"  But  let  me  see  !  If  you  are  really  in  that  position,  I  think  I  can 
procure  you  some  work." 

"  Is  it  possible,  mademoiselle  !  "  cried  Mother  Bunch.  "  I  should 
never  have  dared  to  ask  you  such  a  service  ;  but  your  generous  offer 
commands  my  confidence,  and  may  save  me  from  destruction.  I  will 
confess  to  you  that,  only  this  morning,  I  was  thrown  out  of  an  employ- 
ment which  enabled  me  to  earn  four  francs  a  week." 

"  Four  francs  a  week  !  "  exclaimed  Florine,  hardly  able  to  believe 
what  she  heard. 

"It  was  little,  doubtless,"  replied  the  other;  "but  enough  for  me. 
Unfortunately,  the  person  who  employed  me  has  found  ovit  where  it 
can  be  done  still  cheaper." 

"  Four  francs  a  week  !  "  repeated  Florine,  deeply  touched  by  so  much 
misery  and  resignation.  "  Well  !  I  think  I  can  introduce  you  to  laei'sous 
who  wiU  secure  you  wages  of  at  least  two  francs  a  day." 

"  I  could  earn  two  francs  a  day  ?     Is  it  possible  ?  " 

"  Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  of  it  ;  only,  you  would  have  to  go  out  by  the 
day,  unless  you  chose  to  take  a  place  as  servant." 

"  In  my  position,"  said  Mother  Bunch,  with  a  mixtui'e  of  timidity  and 
pride,  "  one  has  no  right,  I  know,  to  be  over-nice  ;  yet  I  should  i:)refer 
to  go  out  by  the  day,  and  still  more  to  remain  at  home,  if  possible,  even 
though  I  were  to  gain  less." 

"  To  go  out  is  unfortunately  an  indispensable  condition,"  said  Florijie. 

"  Then  I  must  renounce  this  hope,"  answered  Mother  Bunch  timidly  ; 
"  not  that  I  refuse  to  go  out  to  work,  but  those  who  do  so  are  expected 
to  be  decently  clad  ;  and  I  confess  without  shame,  because  there  is  no 
disgrace  in  honest  poverty,  that  I  have  no  better  clothes  than  these." 

"  If  that  be  all,"  said  Florine  hastily,  "  they  will  find  you  the  means 
of  dressing  yourself  properly." 

Mother  Bunch  looked  at  Florine  with  increasing  surprise.  These 
offers  were  so  much  al)ove  what  she  coixld  have  hoped,  and  what  indeed 
was  generally  earned  by  needle-women,  that  she  could  hardly  credit 
them. 

"  But,"  resumed  she,  with  hesitation,  "  why  should  any  one  be  so 
generous  to  me,  mademoiselle?  How  should  I  deserve  such  high  wages?" 
Florine  started.  A  natural  impulse  of  the  heart,  a  desire  to  be  use- 
ful to  the  seamstress,  whose  mildness  and  resignation  greatly  interested 
her,  had  led  her  to  make  a  ha.sty  propositioia  ;  she  knew  at  what  price 
woidd  have  to  be  purchased  the  advantages  she  proposed,  and  she  now 
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asked  herself  if  the  liuiiehback  would  ever  accept  tliem  on  such  terms. 
But  Floriue  had  gone  too  far  to  recede,  and  she  durst  not  tell  all.  She 
resolved,  therefore,  to  leave  the  future  to  chance  ;  and  as  those  who 
have  themselves  fallen  are  little  disposed  to  believe  in  the  infalliljility 
of  others,  Floriue  said  to  herself  that  perhaps,  in  the  desperate  position 
in  which  she  was.  Mother  Bunch  would  not  be  so  scrupulous  after  all. 
Therefore  she  said  : 

"  I  see,  mademoiselle,  that  you  are  astonished  at  offers  so  much  above 
what  you  usually  gain  ;  but  I  must  tell  you  that  I  am  now  speaking 
of  a  pious  institution,  founded  to  procure  work  for  deserving  young 
women.  This  establishment,  which  is  called  St.  Mary's  Society,  under- 
takes to  place  them  out  as  servants,  or  by  the  day  as  needle-women. 
Now,  this  institution  is  managed  by  such  charitable  persons,  that  they 
themselves  undertake  to  supply  an  outfit,  when  the  j'oung  women 
received  under  their  protection  are  not  sufficiently  well  clothed  to  accept 
the  places  destined  to  them." 

This  plausible  explanation  of  Florine's  magnificent  otters  appeared 
to  satisfy  the  hearer. 

"  I  can  now  understand  the  high  wages  of  which  you  speak,  made- 
moiselle," resumed  she  ;  "  only  I  have  no  claim  to  be  patronized  by  the 
charitable  i^ersons  who  direct  this  establishment." 

"  You  suffer  ;  you  are  laborious  and  honest,  —  those  are  sutficient 
claims  ;  only,  I  must  tell  you,  they  will  ask  if  you  perform  regularly 
your  religious  duties." 

"  No  one  loves  and  blesses  God  moi'e  fervently  than  I  do,  mademoi- 
selle," said  the  hunchback,  with  mild  firmness  ;  "  but  certain  duties  are 
an  affair  of  conscience,  and  I  would  rather  renounce  this  patronage 
than  be  compelled " 

"  Not  the  least  in  the  world.  Only,  as  I  told  you,  there  are  very  pious 
persons  at  the  head  of  this  institution,  and  you  must  not  be  astonished 
at  their  questions  on  such  a  subject.  Make  the  trial,  at  all  events; 
what  do  you  risk  ?  K  the  propositions  are  suitable,  accept  them  ;  if, 
on  the  contrary,  they  should  appear  to  touch  your  liberty  of  conscience, 
yoii  can  always  refuse  —  your  position  will  not  he  the  worse  for  it." 

Motlier  Bunch  had  nothing  to  object  to  this  reasoning,  wliicli  left 
her  at  perfect  freedom  and  disarmed  her  of  all  suspicion. 

"  On  these  terms,  mademoiselle,"  said  she,  "  T  accei)t  your  offer,  and 
thank  you  with  all  my  heart.     But  who  will  introduce  me  l  " 

"  I  will  —  to-morrow,  if  you  please." 

"  But  they  will  p(!rha[)s  desire  to  make  some  inquiries  al)out  me." 

"  Tiie  venerable  Mother  Sainte-Perpétne,  su])erior  of  St.  Mary's  Con- 
vent, where  the  institution  is  established,  will,  I  am  sure,  appreciate 
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yonv  good  (jualities  witliout  iiuiiiiry;  but,  if  otlierwiso,  she  will  tell  you, 
and  you  can  easily  satisfy  her.     It  is  then  agreed  —  to-morrow." 

"  Shall  I  call  upon  you  here,  mademoiselle  t  " 

"No;  as  I  told  you  before,  they  must  not  know  that  you  came  here 
on  the  part  of  M.  Agricola,  and  a  second  visit  might  be  discovered,  and 
excite  suspicion.  I  will  come  and  fetch  you  in  a  coach;  where  do 
you  live  ?  " 

"  At  No.  3  Rue  Brise-Miche  ;  as  you  are  jaleased  to  give  yourself  so 
much  trouble,  mademoiselle,  you  have  only  to  ask  the  dyer,  who  acts 
as  porter,  to  call  down  Mother  Bunch." 

"  Bunch  !  "  said  Florine,  with  surprise. 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle,"  answered  the  seamstress,  with  a  sad  smile  ;  "  it 
is  the  name  every  one  gives  me.  And  you  see,"  added  the  hu.nchback, 
unable  to  restrain  a  tear,  "  it  is  because  of  my  ridiculous  infirmity, 
to  which  this  name  alludes,  that  I  dread  going  out  to  work  among 
strangers,  because  there  are  so  many  people  who  laugh  at  one,  without 
knowing  the  pain  they  occasion.  But,"  continued  she,  drjàug  her  eyes, 
"  I  have  no  choice,  and  must  make  up  my  mind  to  it." 

Florine,  deeply  affected,  took  the  speaker's  hand  and  said  to  her: 

"  Do  not  fear.  Misfortunes  like  yours  miist  inspire  compassion,  not 
ridicule.    May  I  not  inquire  for  you  by  your  real  name  ?  " 

"  It  is  Madelaine  Soliveau  ;  but  I  repeat,  mademoiselle,  that  you  had 
better  ask  for  Mother  Bunch,  as  I  am  hardly  known  by  any  other 
name." 

"  I  wiU,  then,  be  in  the  Rue  Brise-Miche  to-morrow,  at  twelve  o'clock." 

"  Oh,  mademoiselle  !  how  can  I  ever  requite  your  goodness  ?  " 

"  Don't  speak  of  it  ;  I  only  hope  my  interference  may  be  of  rise  to 
you.  But  of  this  you  must  judge  for  yourself.  As  for  M.  Agricola,  do 
not  answer  his  letter  ;  wait  till  he  is  out  of  prison,  and  tlien  tell  him  to 
keep  his  secret  till  he  can  see  my  poor  mistress." 

"  And  where  is  the  dear  young  lady  now  I  " 

"  I  cannot  tell  you.  I  do  not  know  where  they  took  her,  when  she 
was  attacked  with  this  frenzy.     You  will  expect  me  to-morrow  f  " 

"  Yes  —  to-morrow,"  said  Mother  Bunch. 
The  convent  whither  Florine  was  to  conduct  the  hunchback  con- 
tained the  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon,  and  was  next  door  to  the  lunatic 
asylum  of  Dr.  Baleinier,  in  which  Adrienne  de  Cardoville  was  confined. 


CHAPTER   II 


MOTHEE     SAINTE-PEKPETUE 


T.  MARY'S  CONVENT,  whither  the  daughters  of  Marshal 

Simon  had  been  conveyed,  was  a  large,  old  building,  the 

vast  garden  of  which  was  on  the  Boulevard  de  l'Hôpital, 

one  of  the  most  retired  jjlaces  in  Paris,  particularly  at  this 

periotl. 

The  following  scenes  took  place  on  the  12th  of  Febi'uary,  the  eve  of 
the  fatal  day  on  which  the  members  of  the  family  of  Rennepont,  the 
last  descendants  of  the  sister  of  the  Wandering  Jew,  were  to  meet 
together  in  the  Rue  St.  Franc/ois. 

St.  Mary's  Convent  was  a  model  of  perfect  regularity.  A  superior 
council,  composed  of  influential  ecclesiastics,  with  Father  D'Aigrigny 
for  president,  and  of  women  of  great  reputed  piety,  at  the  head  of 
whom  was  the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier,  frequently  assembled  in  delib- 
eration, to  consult  on  the  means  of  extending  and  strengthening  the 
secret  and  powerful  influence  of  this  estal)lisliment,  which  had  already 
made  remarkable  progress.  Skillful  combinations  and  deep  foresight 
luid  presided  at  the  foundation  of  St.  Mary's  Convent,  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  numerous  donations,  possessed  already  r<>al  estate  to  a  great 
extent,  and  was  daily  augmenting  its  acquisitions.  The  religious  com- 
munity was  only  a  pretext;  Imt,  llianks  to  an  extensive  connection, 
kept  up  l)y  means  of  the  most  decided  members  of  the  ultramontane  (i.  c, 
Jiigh-church)  party,  a  gi'eat  number  of  rich  orphans  were  i)lace(l  in  the 
convent,  there  to  receive  a  solid,  austere,  religious  education,  very  pref- 
erable, it  was  said,  to  the  frivolous  instruction  which  might  lie  had  in 
the  fashional)le  boiirding-scliools,  infected  by  the  corruption  of  tlie  age. 
To  widows  also,  an<l  lone  wonicn  who  hajipened,  moreovci-,  to  l)e  rich, 
tlic  convent  offered  a  sureasybini  from  the  dangers  aii<l  Icmptations  of 
the  world;  in  this  peaceful  retreat  Ihey  enjoyed  a  delightful  calm,  and 
secured  their  salvation  whih^  surrounded  by  the  most  tender  and  affec- 
tionate attentions.     Nor  was  this  all.     Mother   Sainte-Perpétue,  the 
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superior  of  the  convent,  undertook  in  the  name  of  the  institution  to  pro- 
cui-e  for  the  faithful,  who  wislied  to  ])reserv(^  th(>  intei'ior  of  tlieii-  liou.sos 
from  the  depravity  of  the  age,  companions  for  aged  kidies,  doin(jstic  serv- 
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ants,  or  needle-women  working  by  the  day,  all  selected  persons  whose 
morality  could  be  warranted.  Nothing  would  seem  more  worthy  of 
sympathy  and  encouragement  than  such  an  institution  ;  but  we  shall 
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presently  unveil  the  vast  and  dangerous  network  of  intrigue  concealed 
under  these  charitabli^  and  holy  appearances. 

The  lady-superior,  Mother  Sainte-Perpétue,  was  a  tall  woman  of 
about  forty  years  of  age,  clad  in  a  stuff  dress  of  the  Carmelite  tan  color, 
and  wearing  a  long  rosary  at  her  waist  ;  a  white  cap  under  the  chin 
and  a  long  black  veil  closely  encircled  her  thin,  sallow  face.  A  number  of 
deep  wrinkles  had  impressed  their  transverse  furrows  in  her  forehead 
of  yellow  ivory;  her  marked  and  prominent  nose  was  bent  like  the  beak  of 
a  liird  of  prey  ;  her  black  eye  was  knowing  and  piercing  ;  the  expression 
of  her  countenance  was  at  once  intelligent,  cold,  and  firm. 

In  the  general  management  of  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  commu- 
nity. Mother  Sainte-Perpétue  would  have  been  a  match  for  the  most 
cimning  attorney.  Wlieu  women  are  possessed  of  what  is  called  a 
talent  for  business,  and  api:)ly  to  it  theh'  keen  penetration,  their  indefat- 
igable perseverance,  their  prudent  dissimulation,  and,  above  all,  that 
quick  and  exact  insight  which  is  natural  to  them,  the  results  are  often 
prodigious.  To  Mother  Sainte-Perpétue,  a  woman  of  the  coolest  and 
strongest  intellect,  the  management  of  the  vast  transactions  of  the  com- 
munity was  mere  child's  play.  No  one  knew  better  how  to  purchase  a 
depreciated  property,  to  restore  it  to  its  former  value,  and  then  sell  it 
with  advantage  ;  the  ijrice  of  stock,  the  rate  of  exchange,  the  current 
value  of  the  shares  in  the  different  companies,  were  all  familiar  to  her  ; 
she  had  never  yet  been  known  to  make  a  Itad  speculation  when  the 
question  was  to  invest  any  of  tlie  funds  which  were  given  by  pious  souls 
for  the  purposes  of  the  convent.  She  had  established  in  the  house  the 
utmost  order  and  discipUne,  and,  above  all,  an  extreme  economy.  The 
constant  aim  of  all  her  efforts  was  to  enrich,  not  herself,  but  the  com- 
munity she  directed  ;  for  the  spirit  of  association,  when  it  becomes  a 
collective  egotism,  gives  to  corporations  the  faults  and  vices  of  an 
individual. 

Thus  a  congregation  may  dote  upon  power  and  money,  just  as  a 
miser  loves  them  for  their  own  sake.  But  it  is  chiefly  with  i-egard  to 
estates  that  congi'egations  act  like  a  single  man.  They  dream  of  landed 
property  ;  it  is  tlieir  fixed  idea,  their  fruitful  monomania.  Tht^y  pm*- 
sue  it  with  their  most  sincere  and  warm  and  tender  wislies.  The  first 
estate  is  to  a  rising  little  (-11111111111111  y  what  the  wedding-trousseau  is  to 
a  young  l)i"ide,  his  first  horse  to  a  youtli,  his  first  success  to  a  poet, 
to  a  gay  girl,  her  first  fifty-guinea  shawl  ;  because,  after  all,  in  this 
material  age,  an  estate  gives  a  certain  I'auk  to  a  society  on  the  Religious 
Exchange,  and  has  so  much  tlie  more  effect  upon  the  simi)le-minded, 
that  all  tliese  partnerships  in  the  work  of  salvation,  which  end  by  becom- 
ing immensely  ricli,  Ix'gin  with  modest  poverty  as  social  stock-in-trade 
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and  charity  toward  their  neiglibors  as  security  reserve  fund.  We  may 
therefore  imagine  what  IjittcM-  and  ardent  rivalry  must  exist  between  the 
different  congregations  with  regard  to  the  vaiious  estates  that  each  (;an 
lay  claim  to  ;  with  what  ineffable  satisfaction  the  richer  society  crushes 
the  poorer  beneath  its  inventory  of  houses  and  farms  and  paper  securi- 
ties! Envy  and  hateful  jealousy,  rendered  still  more  ii-i-itable  liy  tlu^ 
leisure  of  a  cloistered  life,  are  the  necessary  consequences  of  such  a 
comparison  ;  and  yet  nothing  is  less  Christian  —  in  the  adorable  accei)ta- 
tion  of  that  divine  word  —  nothing  has  less  in  common  with  the  ti'ue, 
essential,  and  religiously  social  spirit  of  the  Gospel  than  this  insatiable 
ardor  to  acquire  wealth  by  every  possible  means  —  this  dangerous 
a\ddity,  which  is  far  from  being  atoned  for,  in  the  eyes  of  public  opiidon, 
l>y  a  few  paltry  alms,  bestowed  in  tlie  narj'ow  spirit  of  exclusion  and 
intolerance. 

Mother  Sainte-Perpétue  was  seated  before  a  large  rolling  desk,  in 
the  center  of  an  apartment  simply  but  comfortably  furnished.  An 
excellent  fire  burned  within  the  marble  chimney,  and  a  soft  carpet  cov- 
ered the  floor.  The  superior,  to  whom  all  letters  addressed  to  the  sisters 
or  the  boarders  were  every  day  delivered,  had  just  been  opening  the  first, 
according  to  her  acknowledged  right,  and  carefully  unsealing  the  second, 
without  their  knowing  it  —  a  right  she  ascribed  to  herself,  of  course,  with 
a  view  to  the  salvation  of  those  dear  creatures  ;  and  partly,  perhaps, 
a  little  to  make  herself  acquainted  witli  their  correspondence,  for  she 
also  had  imposed  on  herself  the  duty  of  i-eading  all  letters  that  were  sent 
from  the  convent,  before  they  were  put  into  the  post.  The  traces  of 
this  pious  and  innocent  inquisition  were  easily  effaced,  for  the  good 
mother  possessed  a  whole  arsenal  of  steel  tools,  some  very  sharp,  to  cut 
the  paper  impereeptil  )ly  round  the  seal  ;  others,  pretty  little  rods,  to  be 
slightly  heated  and  rolled  round  the  edge  of  the  seal,  when  the  letter 
had  been  read  and  replaced  in  its  envelope,  so  that  the  wax,  spreading 
as  it  melted,  might  cover  the  first  incision.  Moreover,  from  a  praise- 
worthy feeling  of  justice  and  equality,  there  was  in  the  arsenal  of  the 
good  mother  a  little  kettle  of  the  most  ingenious  construction,  the  damp 
and  dissolving  vapor  of  which  was  reserved  for  the  letters  huml)ly  and 
modestly  secured  with  wafers.  Thus  softened,  they  yielded  to  the  least 
effort,  without  any  tearing  of  the  paper. 

According  to  the  iniportaîice  of  the  revelations  which  she  thus 
gleaned  from  the  writers  of  the  letters,  the  superior  took  notes  more  or 
less  extensive.  She  was  interrupted  in  this  investigation  by  two  gentle 
taps  at  the  bolted  door. 

Mother  Sainte-Perpétue  immediately  let  down  the  sliding  cylinder 
of  her  cabinet  so  as  to  cover  the  secret  arsenal,  and  went  to  open  the 
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door  with  a  grave  and  solemn  air.  A  lay  sister  came  to  announce  to 
her  that  the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier  was  waiting  for  her  in  the  parlor, 
and  that  Mademoiselle  Floriue,  accompanied  by  a  young  gh-l,  deformed 
and  badly  dressed,  was  waiting  at  the  door  of  the  little  corridor. 

"  Inti'oduce  the  princess  first,"  said  Mother  Sainte-Perpétue.     And 
with  charming  forethought,  she  drew  an  arm-chair  to  the  fire. 
Madame  de  Saint-Dizier  entered. 

Without  i^retensions  to  juvenile  coquetry,  still  the  princess  was 
tastefully  and  elegantly  di'essed.  She  wore  a  l)lack  velvet  bonnet  of 
the  most  fashional)le  make,  a  large  l)lue  cashmere  shawl,  and  a  black 
satin  dress,  trimmed  with  sable  to  match  the  fur  of  her  muft". 

"  To  what  good  fortune  am  I  again  to-day  indebted  for  the  honor  of 
your  visit,  my  dear  daughter  !  "  said  the  superior  graciously. 

"  A  very  important  recommendation,  my  dear  mother,  though  I  am 
in  a  great  hurry.  I  am  expected  at  the  house  of  his  eminence,  and 
have,  unfortunately,  only  a  few  minutes  to  spare.  I  have  again  to  speak 
of  the  two  orphans  who  occupied  our  attention  so  long  yesterday." 

"  They  continue  to  be  kept  separate,  according  to  your  wish  ;  and 
this  separation  has  had  such  an  effect  upon  them  that  I  have  been 
o1)liged  to  send  this  morning  for  Dr.  Baleinier  from  his  asylum.  He 
found  much  fever  joined  to  great  depression,  and,  singular  enough,  abso- 
liitely  the  same  sjanptoms  in  both  cases.  I  have  again  questioned  these 
unfortunate  creatures,  and  have  been  quite  confounded  and  terrified  to 
find  them  heathens." 

"  It  was,  you  see,  very  lu'gent  to  place  them  in  your  care.  But  to  the 
subject  of  my  visit,  my  dear  mother  :  We  have  just  learned  the  unex- 
pected return  of  the  soldier  who  brought  these  girls  to  France,  and  was 
thought  to  be  absent  for  some  days  ;  but  he  is  in  Paris,  and,  notwith- 
standing his  age,  a  man  of  extraordinary  boldness,  enterprise,  and 
energy.  Should  he  discover  that  the  girls  are  here  (which,  however,  is 
fortunately  almost  im]iossiblç),  in  his  rage  at  seeing  them  I'emoved  from 
his  imi)ious  iiifhicucc  lie  would  l)e  capal)le  of  anything.  Therefore, 
let  me  entreat  you,  my  dear  mother,  to  redouble  your  precautions,  that 
no  one  may  eff(H't  an  entrance  by  night.  Tliis  (piarter  of  the  town  is 
so  deserted  !  " 

"  Be  satisfied,  my  deni-  dauglitei';  we  are  sulficiently  guarded.  Our 
porter  and  gardeners,  all  well  armed,  Tuake  a  round  every  night  on  the 
side  of  tlie  Boulevard  de  l'Hôpital.  The  walls  are  high,  and  furnished 
Avitli  s})ikes  at  the  more  aecessilile  ])laces.  But  I  thaidc  you,  my  dear 
daughter,  for  luiving  warned  me.     We  will  i-edouble  our  precautions." 

"  Particularly  this  night,  my  deai-  mot  her." 

"  Why  so  f  " 
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"Because  if  this  intVnial  soldier  has  the  audacity  to  attempt  such  a 
thiug,  it  will  be  this  very  night." 

"  How  do  you  know,  my  dear  daughter?" 

"  We  have  information  which  makes  us  certain  of  it,"  rcjilictl  the 
princess,  with  a  slight  embarrassment,  which  did  not  escape  the 
notice  of  the  superior,  though  she  was  too  crafty  and  reserved  to 
appear  to  see  it;  only  she  suspected  that  many  things  were  concealed 
fi'om  her. 

"  This  night,  then,"  resumed  Mother  Sainte-Perpétue,  "  we  will  be 
more  than  ever  on  our  guard.  But  as  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you,  my  dear  daughtei-,  I  will  take  the  opportunity  to  say  a  word  or 
two  on  the  subject  of  that  marriage  we  mentioned." 

"  Yes,  my  dear  mother,"  said  the  princess  hastily,  "  for  it  is  veiy 
important.  The  young  Baron  de  Brisville  is  a  man  full  of  ardent  devo- 
tion in  these  times  of  revolutionary  impiety  ;  he  i^erforms  his  religious 
duties  openly,  and  is  able  to  render  us  great  services.  He  is  listened  to 
in  the  cliambei-,  and  does  not  want  for  a  sort  of  aggressive  and  provoking 
eloquence  ;  I  know  not  any  one  whose  tone  is  more  insolent  with  regard 
to  his  faith,  and  the  plan  is  a  good  one,  for  this  cavalier  and  open  man- 
ner of  speaking  of  sacred  things  raises  and  excites  the  curiosity  of  the 
indifferent.  Circumstances  are  happily  such  that  he  may  show  the  most 
audacious  violence  toward  our  enemies,  without  the  least  danger  to  him- 
self, which,  of  course,  redoubles  his  ardor  as  a  would-1  le  martyr.  In  a  word, 
he  is  altogether  oui's,  and  we,  in  return,  must  bring  aVjout  this  marriage. 
You  know,  besides,  my  dear  mother,  that  he  proposes  to  offer  a  dona- 
tion of  a  hundred  thousand  francs  to  St.  Mary's  the  day  he  gains  pos- 
session of  the  fortune  of  Mademoiselle  Baudricourt." 

"  I  have  never  doubted  the  excellent  intentions  of  M.  de  Brisville  with 
regard  to  an  institution  which  merits  the  sympathy  of  all  pious  per- 
sons," answered  the  superior  discreetly  ;  "  luit  I  did  not  expect  to  meet 
with  so  many  obstacles  on  the  part  of  the  young  lady." 

"  How  is  that  ?  " 

"  This  gu'l,  whom  I  always  believed  a  most  simple,  submissive,  timid, 
almost  idiotic  person,  instead  of  being  delighted  with  this  proposal  of 
marriage,  asks  time  to  consider  !  " 

"  It  is  really  pitiable  !  " 

"  She  opposes  to  me  an  inert  resistance.  It  is  in  vain  for  me  to  speak 
severely,  and  tell  her  that,  having  no  parents  or  friends,  and  being  aliso- 
lutely  confided  to  my  care,  she  ought  to  see  with  my  eyes,  hear  with  my 
ears,  and  when  I  affirm  that  this  union  is  suitable  in  all  respects,  give 
her  adhesion  to  it  without  delay  or  reflection." 

"  No  doubt.     It  would  l)e  impossible  to  speak  more  sensibly." 
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"  She  answers  that  she  wishes  to  see  M.  de  Brisville,  and  know  his 
character  before  being  engaged." 

"  It  is  absurd — since  you  undertake  to  answer  for  his  morality,  and 
esteem  this  a  proper  marriage." 

"  Therefore,  I  remarked  to  Mademoiselle  Baudricourt,  this  morning, 
that  till  now  I  had  only  employed  gentle  persuasion,  but  that,  if  she 
forced  lue  to  it,  I  should  lie  ol)liged,  in  her  own  interest,  to  act  mth 
rigor,  to  conquer  so  much  obstinacy;  that  I  should  have  to  separate 
her  from  her  companions,  and  to  confine  her  closely  in  a  cell,  until  she 
made  \\\y  her  mind,  after  all,  to  consult  her  own  happiness,  and — marry 
au  honorable  man." 

"  And  these  menaces,  my  dear  mother  f  " 

"  Will,  I  hope,  have  a  good  effect.  She  kept  up  a  correspondence  with 
an  old  school-friend  in  the  country.  I  have  put  a  stop  to  this,  for  it 
appeared  to  me  dangerous.  She  is  now  under  my  sole  influence,  and 
I  hope  we  shall  attain  our  ends;  but  you  see,  my  dear  daughter, 
it  is  never  without  crosses  and  diflficulties  that  we  succeed  iu  doing 
good  !  " 

"  And  I  feel  certain  that  M.  de  Brisville  will  even  go  beyond  his  first 
promise,  and  I  will  jDledge  myself  foi'  him,  that,  should  he  marry  Made- 
moiselle Baudricourt " 

"  You  know,  my  dear  daughter,"  said  the  superior,  interrupting  the 
princess,  "  that  if  I  wei*e  myself  concerned,  I  would  refuse  everything  ; 
but  to  give  to  this  institution  is  to  give  to  Heaven,  and  I  cannot  prevent 
M.  de  Brisville  from  augmenting  the  amount  of  his  good  works.  Then, 
you  see,  we  are  exposed  to  a  sad  disappointment." 

"  What  is  that,  my  dear  mother  ?  " 

"  The  Sacred  Heart  Convent  disputes  an  estate  with  us  that  would 
have  suited  us  exactly.  Really,  some  people  are  quite  insatiable  !  I 
gave  the  lady-superior  my  opinion  upon  it  pretty  freelj%" 

"  She  told  me  as  much,"  answered  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier,  "  and 
laid  the  blame  on  the  steward." 

"  Oh  !  so  you  see  her,  my  dear  daughter  t  "  (^x<'laimed  the  superioi-, 
with  an  air  of  great  surprise. 

"  I  met  her  at  tlie  liishoii's,"  answered  Madame  de  Saint-Diziei',  with  a 
sliglit  degi'ee  of  hesitation,  that  Motlun'  Sainte-Perpétue  did  not  appear 
to  notice. 

"  I  really  do  not  know,"  resumed  the  latter,  "  why  our  establishment 
should  excite  so  Aaolently  the  jealousy  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  There  is 
not  an  evil  re])ort  that  tliey  have  not  spread  witli  regard  to  St.  Mai-y's 
Convent.  Certain  persons  are  always  offended  by  the  success  of  their 
neighbors  !  " 
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"  Come,  my  dear  motlici-,"  said  tlie  pi-iiicess,  in  a  conciliating  tone, 
"  -we  must  hope  that  the  donation  of  M.  de  Brisville  will  enable  you  to 
outbid  the  Sa<'red  Heart.  This  mariia^e  will  have  a  double  advantage, 
you  see,  my  dear  mother  :  it  will  place  a  large  fortune  at  the  disposal  of 
a  man  who  is  devoted  to  us,  and  who  will  employ  it  as  we  wish  ;  and  it 
will  also  greatly  increase  the  importance  of  his  jjosition  as  our  defender, 
by  the  atldition  to  his  income  of  one  hundred  thousand  francs  a  yeai".  We 
shall  have  at  length  an  organ  worthy  of  oiu-  cause,  and  shall  no  longer  be 
obliged  to  look  for  defenders  amongst  such  people  as  that  Dumoulin." 

"  There  is  great  power  and  much  learning  in  the  writings  of  the  man 
you  name.  It  is  the  style  of  a  Saint  Bernard,  in  wrath  at  tiie  impiety 
of  the  age." 

"  Alas,  my  dear  mother  !  if  you  only  knew  what  a  strange  Saint 
Bernard  this  Dumoiilin  is  !  But  I  will  not  offend  your  ears  ;  all  1  can 
tell  you  is,  that  such  defenders  would  comj)romise  the  most  sacred  cause. 
Adieu,  my  dear  mother  !  pray  redouble  your  precautions  to-night  —  the 
return  of  this  soldier  is  alarming." 

"  Be  quite  satisfied,  my  dear  daughter  !  Oh  !  I  forgot.  Mademoiselle 
Florine  begged  me  to  ask  you  a  favor.  It  is,  to  let  her  enter  your  serv- 
ice. You  know  the  fidelity  she  displayed  in  watching  your  unfortunate 
niece;  I  think  that,  by  rewarding  her  in  this  way,  you  will  attach  her 
to  you  completely,  and  I  shall  feel  grateful  on  her  account." 

"  If  you  interest  yourself  the  least  in  the  world  in  Florine,  my  dear 
mother,  the  thing  is  done.  T  will  take  her  into  my  service.  And  now, 
it  strikes  me,  she  may  be  more  useful  than  I  thought." 

"  A  thousand  thanks,  my  dear  daughter,  for  such  obliging  attention 
to  my  request.  I  hope  we  shall  soon  meet  again.  The  day  after  to-mor- 
row, at  two  o'clock,  we  have  a  long  conference  with  his  eminence  and 
the  bishop  ;  do  not  tV>rget  !  " 

"  No,  my  dear  mother  ;  I  shall  take  care  to  be  exact.  Only,  pray, 
redouble  your  precautions  to-night,  for  fear  of  a  great  scandal  !  " 

After  respectfully  kissing  the  hand  of  the  superior,  the  princess 
went  out  by  the  great  door,  which  led  to  an  apartment  opening  on  the 
principal  staircase. 

Some  minutes  after,  Florine  entered  the  room  l)y  another  way.  The 
superior  was  seated,  and  Florine  approached  her  with  timid  hiimility. 

"  Did  you  meet  the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier  I  "  asked  Mother  Sainte- 
Perpétue. 

"  No,  mother  ;  I  was  waiting  in  the  passage,  where  the  windows  look 
out  on  the  garden." 

"The  princess  takes  you  into  her  ser^^ce  from  to-day,"  said  the 
superior. 
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Florine  made  a  movemt'iit  of  surprise  aud  annoyance  and  exclaimed  : 

"  Me,  mother  !  but " 

"  I  asked  her  in  yom*  name,  aud  you  have  only  to  accept,"  answered 
the  other  imperiously. 

"  But,  mother,  I  had  entreated  you " 

"  I  tell  you,  that  you  accept  the  offer,"  said  the  superior,  in  so  firm 
and  positive  a  tone  that  Florine  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  replied  in  a 
low  voice  : 

"  I  accept." 

"  It  is  in  M.  Eodin's  name  that  I  give  you  this  order." 

"  I  thought  so,  mother,"  replied  Florine  sadly  ;  "  on  what  conditions 
am  I  to  serve  the  princess  f  " 

"  On  the  same  conditions  as  those  on  which  you  served  her  niece." 
Florine  shuddered,  and  said  : 

"  I  am,  then,  to  make  frequent  secret  reports  with  regard  to  the 
princess  f  " 

"  You  will  observe,  you  will  remember,  and  you  will  give  an  account." 

"  Yes,  my  mother." 

"  You  will,  above  all,  direct  your  attention  to  the  visits  that  the  prin- 
cess may  receive  from  the  lady-superior  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  You  must 
tiy  and  listen,  for  we  have  to  preserve  the  princess  from  evil  influences." 

"  I  will  obey,  my  mother." 

"  You  will  also  try  and  discover  why  two  young  orphans  have  been 
Ijrought  hither,  and  recommended  to  be  severely  treated  by  Madame 
Grivx)is,  the  confidential  waiting-woman  of  the  princess." 

"  Yes,  mother." 

"  Which  must  not  prevent  you  from  remembering  anything  else  that 
may  be  worthy  of  remark.  To-morrow  I  will  give  you  i)articiilar  instruc- 
tions upon  another  subject." 

"  It  is  well,  mother." 

"  If  you  conduct  yourself  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  execute  faith- 
fully the  instructions  of  which  I  speak,  you  will  soon  leave  the  princess 
to  enter  the  service  of  a  young  bride.  It  will  be  an  excellent  and  last- 
ing situation — always  on  the  same  conditions.  It  is,  therefore,  perfectly 
und(>rstood  that  you  have  asked  me  to  ivcommend  you  to  Madame  de 
Saiiit-Dizier." 

"Yes,  mothci-;  I  sliall  remember." 

"  Wlio  is  this  deformed  young  girl  that  accompanies  you  ?" 

"  A  poor  creature  without  any  resource,  very  intelligent  and  with  an 
education  above  lier  class  ;  she  works  at  her  needle,  but  is  at  present 
without  employment  and  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  I  have  made 
inquiries  about  her  this  morning;  she  has  an  excellent  character." 
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"  She  is  ugly  and  deformed,  you  say  "!  " 

"  She  has  au  iuterestiug  countenance,  but  she  is  deformed." 
The  supei'ior  apjieared  pleased  at  this  information,  and  added,  after 
a  moment's  reflection  : 

"  She  appears  intelligent  I  " 

"  Very  intelligent." 

"  And  is  absolutely  without  resources  ?  " 

"  Yes,  without  any." 

"  Is  she  pious  f  " 

"  She  does  not  practice." 

"  No  matter,"  said  the  superior  to  herself;  "  if  she  l)e  intelligent,  that 
will  suffice."     Then  she  resumed  aloud  : 

"  Do  you  know  if  she  is  a  good  work-woman  ?  " 

"  I  believe  so,  mother." 
The  superior  rose,  took  a  register  from  a  shelf,  appeared  to  Vje  look- 
ing into  it  attentively  for  some  time,  and  then  said,  as  she  replaced  it  : 

"  Fetch  in  this  young  girl,  and  go  and  wait  for  me  in  the  linen-room." 

"  Deformed,  intelligent,  clever  at  her  needle,"  said  the  su^jerior,  reflect- 
ing ;  "  she  will  excite  no  suspicion.     We  must  see." 

In  al)out  a  minute  Florine  I'eturned  with  jMother  Bunch,  whom  she 
introduced  to  the  superior,  and  then  discreetly  withdrew.  The  young 
seamstress  was  agitated,  trembling,  and  much  troubled,  for  she  could, 
as  it  were,  hardly  believe  a  discovery  which  she  had  chanced  to  make 
during  Florine's  absence. 

It  was  not  without  a  vague  sense  of  terror  that  the  hunchback 
remained  alone  with  the  lady-superior. 


CHAPTER   III 


THE     TEMPTATION 


I 


HIS  was  tlie  cause  of  Mother  Bunch's  emotiou.  Floriue, 
when  she  went  to  see  the  superior,  had  left  the  young  seam- 
stress in  a  passage  supplied  with  benches  and  forming  a 
sort  of  antechamljer  on  the  first  story.  Being  alone,  the 
giii  had  mechanically  ai:)proached  a  window  which  looked  upon  the 
convent  garden-,  shut  in  by  a  half-demolished  wall  and  terminating  at 
one  end  in  an  open  i^aling.  This  wall  was  connected  with  a  chapel 
that  was  still  building,  and  bordered  on  the  garden  of  a  neighboring 
house. 

The  sewing-girl  saw  at  one  of  the  windows  on  the  gi-ound-floor  of 
this  house — a  grated  window,  still  more  remarkable  by  the  sort  of  tent- 
like awidng  above  it — a  young  female,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
convent,  making  signs  with  her  hand,  at  once  encouraging  and  affec- 
tionate. From  the  window  where  she  stood,  Mother  Bunch  could  not 
see  to  whom  these  signs  were  addressed  ;  but  she  admired  the  rare 
beauty  of  the  girl,  the  brilliancy  of  her  complexion,  the  shining  black- 
ness of  her  large  eyes,  the  sweet  and  benevolent  smUe  which  lingered 
on  hei-  lips.  There  was,  no  doulit,  some  answer  to  her  graceful  and 
expressive  ]iant()mime,  for,  l)y  a  inovement  full  of  elegance,  the  girl  laid 
her  left  hainl  on  her  bosom  aiid  waved  lier  right,  wliich  seemed  to  indi- 
cate that  h(n'  hc^art  flew  toward  the  jilaco  on  which  she  kept  her  eyes. 

One  faint  sunbeam,  piercing  the  clouds,  came  at  this  moment  to 
play  with  the  tresses  of  the  pale  countenance  which,  now  held  close  to 
the  bars  of  the  window,  was  suddenly,  as  it  were,  illuminated  liy  ili(> 
dazzling  reflection  of  her  splendid  gold(Mi  hair.  At  sight  of  that  charm- 
ing face,  set  in  its  admiral ile  IVanie  of  red  curls,  IMotlier  Bunch  started 
involuntarily;  llie  thought  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  crossed  her 
mind,  and  slie  felt  i)ersuade(l  (nor  was  she,  indeed,  mistaken)  that  the 
protectress  of  Agricola  was  before  her. 
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On  tlius  beholding,  in  tlmt  gloomy  asylum,  this  young  lady,  so 
mavvelously  beautiful,  and  i'ememl)ering  the  delicate  kindness  with 
whieh  a  few  days  before  she  had  i-eceived  Agrieola  in  her  luxurious 
little  ijalace  of  dazzling  splendor,  the  workgii-1  felt  hev  lieart  sink  within 
her.  She  believed  Adrienne  insane;  and  yet,  as  she  looked  attentively 
at  her,  it  seemed  as  if  intelligence  and  grace  animated  that  adorable 
countenance.  Suddenly,  Mademoiselle  de  Cardovillc  laid  her  lingers 
upon  her  lips,  blew  a  couple  of  kisses  in  the  direction  toward  which  she 
had  been  looking,  and  all  at  once  disappeared. 

Reflecting  upon  the  impoi-tant  revelations  whicli  Agricola  had  to 
make  to  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo ville,  Mother  Bunch  regretted  l)ittei'ly 
that  she  had  no  means  of  approaching  her  ;  for  she  felt  sure  that,  if  the 
young  lady  were  mad,  the  present  was  a  lucid  interval. 

She  was  yet  absorlted  in  these  uneasy  reflections  when  slie  saw 
Flox'ine  retui'n,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  nuns.  Mother  Bunch  was 
obliged,  therefore,  to  keep  silence  with  regard  to  the  discovery  she  had 
made,  and  soon  after  she  found  herself  in  the  superior's  presence. 

This  latter,  after  a  rapid  and  searching  examination  of  the  counte- 
nance of  the  young  work- woman,  judged  her  appearance  so  timid,  gen- 
tle, and  honest  that  she  thought  she  might  repose  full  confidence  in  the 
information  given  by  Florine. 

"  My  dear  daughter,"  said  Mother  Sainte-Perpétue,  in  an  affectionate 
voice,  "  Florine  has  told  me  in  what  a  cruel  situation  you  are  placed. 
Is  it  true  that  you  are  entirely  without  work?" 

"  Alas  !  yes,  madame." 

"  Call  me  motlier,  my  dear  daughter  ;  that  name  is  dearer  to  me, 
and  it  is  the  rule  of  our  house.  I  need  not  ask  you  what  are  your 
principles  f  " 

"  I  have  always  lived  honestly  by  my  lal)or,  mother,"  answered  the 
girl,  with  a  simplicity  at  once  dignified  and  modest. 

"  I  believe  you,  my  dear  daughter,  and  I  have  good  reasons  for  so 
doing.  We  must  thank  the  Lord,  who  has  delivered  you  fi'om  tempta- 
tion ;  but  tell  me,  are  you  clever  at  your  trade  ?  " 

"  I  do  my  best,  mother,  and  have  always  satisfied  my  employers.  If 
you  please  to  try  me,  you  will  be  able  to  judge." 

"Your  affirmation  is  sufficient,  my  dear  daughter.  You  prefer,  I 
think,  to  go  out  by  the  day  f  " 

"  Mademoiselle  Florine  told  me,  mothei-,  that  I  could  not  have  work 
at  home." 

"  Why,  no  —  not  for  the  present,  my  child.  If  hereafter  an  opportu- 
nity should  offer,  I  will  think  of  it.  Just  now  I  have  this  to  propose  to 
you.     A  very  respectable  old  lady  has  asked  me  to  recommend  to  her  a 
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needle-woman  by  the  day  ;  introduced  by  me,  you  would  certainly  suit 
her.  The  institution  will  undertake  to  clothe  you  becomingly,  and  this 
advance  we  shall  retain  by  degrees  out  of  yom-  wages,  for  you  will  look 
to  us  for  payment.  We  propose  to  give  you  two  francs  a  day  ;  does  that 
appear  to  you  sufficient  I  " 

"  Oh,  mother  !  it  is  much  more  than  I  could  have  expected." 

"  You  win,  moreover,  only  be  occupied  from  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  till  six  in  the  evening  ;  you  will  thus  have  still  some  off 
hours,  of  which  you  might  make  use.  You  see,  the  situation  is  not  a 
hard  one." 

"  Oh  !  quite  the  contrary,  mother." 

"  I  must  tell  you,  first  of  all,  with  whom  the  institution  intends  to 
place  you.  It  is  ^vith  a  widow  lady,  named  Madame  de  Brémont,  a  per- 
son of  the  most  steadfast  piety.  In  her  house  I  hope  you  ^vill  meet  with 
none  but  excellent  examples.  If  it  should  be  otherwise  you  can  come 
and  inform  me." 

"  How  so,  mother  !  "  said  the  sewing-girl,  with  siirprise. 

"  Listen  to  me,  my  dear  daughter,"  said  Mother  Saiute-Perpétue,  in  a 
tone  ever  more  and  more  affectionate  ;  "  the  institution  of  St.  Mary  has 
a  double  end  in  ^dew.  You  perfectly  understand  that,  if  it  is  om-  duty 
to  give  to  masters  and  mistresses  every  possible  security  as  to  the 
morality  of  the  persons  that  we  place  in  their  families,  we  are  likewise 
bound  to  give  to  the  persons  that  we  so  place  out  every  possible  secur- 
ity as  to  the  morality  of  their  employers." 

"  Nothing  can  he  more  just  and  of  a  wiser  foresight,  mother." 

"  Naturally,  my  dear  daughter  ;  for  even  as  a  servant  of  bad  morals 
may  cause  the  iitmost  trouble  in  a  respectable  family,  so  the  bad  con- 
duct of  a  master  or  mistress  may  have  the  most  baneful  influence  on 
the  persons  who  serve  them,  or  who  come  to  work  in  their  houses.  Now, 
it  is  to  offer  a  mutual  guarantee  to  good  masters  and  honest  servants 
that  we  have  founded  this  institution." 

"  Oh,  madame  !  "  cried  IMother  Bunch,  with  simplicity  ;  "  such  designs 
merit  the  thanks  and  blessings  of  every  one." 

"  And  blessings  do  not  fail  us,  my  dear  daught(M',  becaus(>  wo  per- 
form om-  promises.  Thus,  an  interesting  work-woman — such  as  you, 
for  example  —  is  placed  with  persons  that  we  suppose  irreproachable. 
Should  she,  however,  perceive  on  the  part  of  her  employers,  or  on  that 
of  the  persons  who  frequent  the  house,  any  irregularity  of  morals,  any 
tendency  to  what  would  offend  her  modesty  or  shock  hei-  religious  ])riu- 
ciples,  she  should  immediately  give  us  a  detailed  account  of  the  circum- 
stances that  have  caused  Iht  alarm.  Nothing  can  be  more  proper,  don't 
you  think  so  t  " 
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"Yes,  mother,"  ausweivd  Mothev  Buiicli  timidly,  t'oi-  she  began  to 
find  this  provision  somewhat  singular. 

"  Then,"  resumed  the  superior,  "  if  the  case  appears  a  serious  one, 
we  exhort  our  befriended  one  to  observe  what  passes  more  attentively, 
so  as  to  convince  herself  whether  she  liad  I'eally  reason  to  be  alarmed. 
She  makes  a  new  report  to  us,  and  shoidd  it  confirm  our  first  fears, 
faithful  to  our  pious  guardianship,  we  withdraw  her  instantly  from  the 
house.  Moreover,  as  the  majority  of  our  young  people,  notwithstand- 
ing their  innocence  and  virtue,  have  not  always  sufficient  experience  to 
distinguish  what  may  be  injurious  to  their  soul's  health,  we  think  it 
greatly  to  their  interest  that  they  should  confide  to  us  once  a  week,  as 
a  child  would  to  her  mother,  either  in  person  or  by  letter,  whatever  has 
chanced  to  occur  in  the  house  in  which  we  have  placed  them.  Then 
we  can  judge  for  them,  whether  to  withdraw  them  or  not.  We  have 
already  about  a  hundred  persons,  companions  to  ladies,  young  women 
in  shops,  servants,  and  needle-women  by  the  day,  whom  we  have  placed 
in  a  great  number  of  families,  and,  for  the  interest  of  all,  we  have  every 
reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  this  mode  of  proceeding.  You 
understand  "me,  do  you  not,  my  dear  daughter  'I  " 

"  Yes — yes,  mother,"  said  the  seamstress,  more  and  more  embarrassed. 
She  had  too  much  uprightness  and  sagacity  not  to  perceive  that  this 
plan  of  mutually  insuring  the  morality  of  masters  and  servants  resem- 
bled a  vast  spy- system  brought  home  to  the  domestic  hearth  and  carried 
on  by  the  members  of  the  institution  almost  without  their  knowledge, 
for  it  would  have  l)een  difficult  to  disguise  more  skillfully  the  employ- 
ment for  which  they  were  trained. 

"  If  I  have  entered  into  thi-sc  long  details,  my  dear  daughter,"  resumed 
Mother  Sainte-Perpétuo,  taking  the  hearer's  silence  for  consent,  "  it  is 
that  you  may  not  suppose  yourself  obliged  to  remain  in  the  house  in 
question,  if,  against  our  expectation,  you  should  not  find  there  holy  and 
pious  examples.  I  believe  Madame  de  Brémont's  house  to  be  a  pure 
and  godly  place  ;  only  I  have  heard  (though  I  will  not  believe  it)  that 
Madame  de  Brémont's  daughter,  Madame  de  Noisy,  who  has  lately 
come  to  reside  with  her,  is  not  so  exemplary  in  her  conduct  as  could 
be  desired,  that  she  does  not  fulfill  regularly  her  religious  duties,  and 
that,  during  the  absence  of  her  husband,  who  is  now  in  America,  she 
receives  visits,  unfortunately  too  frequent,  from  one  M.  Hardy,  a  rich 
manufacturer." 

At  the  name  of  Agricola's  master.  Mother  Bunch  could  not  suppress 
a  movement  of  surprise,  and  also  blushed  slightly. 

The  superior  naturally  mistook  this  surprise  and  confusion  for  a 
proof  of  the  modest  susceptibility  of  the  young  seamstress,  and  added: 
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"  I  have  told  you  all  this,  my  dear  daughter,  that  you  might  be  on 
your  guard.  I  have  even  mentioned  reports  that  I  believe  to  be  com- 
pletely erroneous,  for  the  daughter  of  Madame  de  Brémont  has  always 
had  such  good  examj^les  before  her  that  she  cannot  have  so  forgotten 
them.  But,  being  in  the  house  from  morning  to  night,  you  will  be  able, 
better  than  any  one,  to  discover  if  these  reports  have  any  foundation 
ill  truth.  Should  it  unfortunately  so  turn  out,  my  dear  daughter,  you 
would  come  and  confide  to  me  all  the  circumstances  that  have  led  you 
to  such  a  conclusion  ;  and,  should  I  then  agree  in  your  opinion,  I  would 
"s\-ithdraw  you  instantly  from  the  house — for  the  piety  of  the  mother 
would  not  comj^ensate  sufficiently  for  the  dejjlorable  example  of  the 
daughter's  conduct.  For,  as  soon  as  you  form  part  of  the  institution, 
I  am  responsible  for  your  salvation,  and,  in  case  yoiu'  delicacy  should 
oblige  you  to  leave  Madame  de  Brémont's,  as  you  might  be  some  time 
without  employment,  the  institution  will  allow  you,  if  satisfied  with 
your  zeal  and  conduct,  one  franc  a  day  till  we  could  find  you  another 
place.  You  see,  my  dear  daughter,  that  you  have  everything  to  gain 
with  us.  It  is  therefore  agreed  that  the  day  after  to-morrow  you  go  to 
Madame  de  Brémont's." 

Mother  Bunch  found  herself  in  a  very  hard  position.  Sometimes 
she  thought  that  her  first  suspicions  were  confirmed,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing her  timidity,  her  pride  felt  hiu-t  at  the  supposition  that,  because 
they  knew  her  poor,  they  should  believe  her  capable  of  selling  herself 
as  a  sjiy  for  the  sake  of  high  wages.  Sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  her 
natural  delicacy  revolted  at  the  idea  that  a  woman  of  the  age  an<l  con- 
dition of  the  sujterior  coidd  condescend  to  make  a  proposition  so  dis- 
graceful both  to  the  accepter  and  the  proposer,  and  she  i-eproached 
herself  with  her  first  doubts,  and  asked  herself  if  the  supeiior  had  not 
wished  to  try  her  before  employing  her,  to  see  if  her  probity  would 
enable  her  to  resist  a  comparatively  brilliant  offer.  Mother  Bunch  was 
naturally  so  inclined  to  think  well  of  every  one  that  she  made  uji  Ikh" 
iniud  to  this  last  conclusion,  saying  to  herself  that  if,  after  all,  she 
were  deceived,  it  would  be  the  least  offensive  mode  of  refusing  these 
uiiwortliy  offers.  With  a  movement,  exempt  from  all  haughtiness,  but 
ex]n'i'ssive  of  natural  dignity,  the  young  work-woman  raised  her  head, 
which  she  had  hitherto  held  humbly  cast  down,  looked  the  superior  full 
in  the  face,  that  the  latter  might  read  in  her  countenance  the  sincerity 
of  her  words,  and  said  to  her  in  a  slightly  agitati^l  voice,  forgetting  tliis 
time  to  call  her  "motlier  ": 

"Ah,  madame  !  I  cannot  blames  you  for  exposing  me  to  such  a  trial. 
You  see  that  T  aiii  vciy  poor,  and  I  have  yet  done  notliing  to  command 
your  coufideui'c.   But,  believe  me,  poor  as  I  am,  1  would  lU'ver  stoo])  to 
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so  despicable  an  action  as  that  which  you  liave  thought  fit  to  propose 
to  me,  no  doubt  to  assure  yourself,  by  my  refusal,  that  I  am  woi-thy  of 
your  kindness.  No,  no,  madame  —  I  could  nev'cr  bring  myself  to  be  a 
spy  at  any  price." 


She  pronounced  these  last  words  with  so  much  animation  that  her 
cheeks  became  slightly  flushed.  The  superior  had  too  much  tact  and 
experience  not  to  perceive  the  sincerity  of  the  words.     Thinking  her- 
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self  lucky  that  the  young  girl  should  put  this  construction  upon  the 
atïair,  she  smiled  upon  her  affectionately  and  stretched  out  her  arms  to 
her,  saying: 

"  Well,  well  !  my  dear  daughter.     Come  and  embrace  me  !  " 

"Mother  —  I  am  really  confused  —  with  so  much  kindness " 

"  No  —  you  deserve  it  ;  your  words  are  so  full  of  truth  and  honesty. 
Only  be  persuaded  that  I  have  not  put  you  to  any  trial,  because  there 
is  no  resemblance  between  the  act  of  a  spy  and  the  marks  of  filial  con- 
fidence that  we  require  of  our  members  for  the  sake  of  watching  over 
their  morals.  But  certain  persons  —  I  see  you  are  of  the  number,  my 
dear  daughter  —  have  such  fixed  principles  and  so  matm'e  a  judgment 
that  they  can  do  without  our  advice  and  guardianship,  and  can  appreci- 
ate themselves  whatever  might  be  dangerous  to  their  salvation.  I  will 
therefore  leave  the  entire  responsibility  to  yourself,  and  only  ask  you 
for  such  communications  as  you  may  think  proper  to  make." 

"  Oh,  madame!  how  good  you  are!  "  said  poor  Mother  Bunch;  for  she 
was  not  aware  of  the  thousand  devices  of  the  monastic  spirit,  and 
thought  herself  already  sure  of  gaining  just  wages  honorably. 

"  It  is  not  goodness  —  but  justice  !  "  answered  Mother  Sainte-Perpétue, 
whose  tone  was  becoming  more  and  more  affectionate.  "  Too  much 
tenderness  cannot  be  shown  to  pious  young  women  like  you,  whom  pov- 
erty has  only  purified,  because  they  have  always  faithfully  observed  the 
divine  laws." 

"Mother " 

"  One  last  question,  my  child  !  How  many  times  a  month  do  you 
approach  the  Lord's  table  ?  " 

"  Madame,"  replied  the  hunchback,  "  I  have  not  taken  the  sacrament 
since  my  first  communion,  eight  years  ago.  I  am  hai'dly  able,  by  work- 
ing every  day  and  all  day  long,  to  earn  my  bread.  I  have  no  time ' 

"  Gracious  Heaven  !  "  cried  the  superior,  interrupting,  and  clasping 
her  hands  with  all  the  signs  of  painful  astonishment.  "  Is  it  possible  I 
you  do  not  practice  f  " 

"  Alas,  madame  !  I  tell  you  that  I  have  no  time,"  answered  Mother 
Bunch,  looking  disconcertedly  at  Mother  Sainte-Perpétue. 

"  I  am  grieved,  my  dear  daughter,"  said  the  latter  sorrowfully,  after  a 
moment's  silence,  "  but  I  told  you  that,  as  we  place  our  friends  in  none 
but  pious  houses,  so  we  are  asked  to  reconnnend  none  but  pious  per- 
sons who  practice  their  religious  duties.  It  is  one  of  the  indispensable 
conditions  of  our  institution.  It  will  therefore,  to  my  great  regret,  be 
impossible  for  me  to  employ  you  as  I  had  hoped.  If,  hereafter,  you 
should  renounce  your  prosent  indifference  to  those  duties,  we  wiU  then 
see." 
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"  Madame,"  said  Mother  Buncli,  her  heart  swollen  with  tears,  for  sli(3 
was  thus  forced  to  abandon  a  cheering  hope,  "  I  beg  pardon  for  having 
detained  you  so  long,  for  nothing." 

"  It  is  I,  my  dear  daughter,  who  regret  not  being  able  to  attach  you 
to  tlie  institution  ;  but  I  am  not  altogether  hopeless  that  a  person 
already  so  worthy  of  interest  will  one  day  deserve  by  her  piety  the  last- 
ing suppoi-t  of  religious  people.  Adieu,  my  dear  daughter  !  go  in  peace, 
and  may  God  be  merciful  to  you  until  the  day  that  you  return  with 
your  whole  heart  to  him  !  " 

80  sajnng,  the  superior  rose  and  conducted  her  visitor  to  the  door, 
with  all  the  forms  of  the  most  maternal  kindness.  At  the  moment  she 
crossed  the  threshold,  she  said  to  her  : 

"  Follow  the  passage,  go  down  a  few  steps,  and  knock  at  the  second 
door  on  the  right  hand.  It  is  the  linen-room,  and  there  you  will  find 
Florine.  She  will  show  you  the  way  out.  Adieu,  my  dear  daughter  !  " 
As  soon  as  Mother  Bunch  had  left  the  presence  of  the  superior,  her 
tears,  until  now  restrained,  gushed  forth  abundantly.  Not  wishing  to 
appear  before  Florine  and  the  nuns  in  this  state,  she  stopped  a  moment 
at  one  of  the  windows  to  dry  her  eyes. 

As  she  looked  mechanically  toward  the  window  of  the  next  house, 
where  she  fancied  she  had  seen  Adrienne  de  Cardoville,  she  beheld  the 
latter  come  from  a  door  in  the  building,  and  advance  rapidly  towai'd 
the  open  paling  that  separated  the  two  gardens.  At  the  same  instant, 
and  to  her  great  astonishment.  Mother  Bunch  saw  one  of  the  two  sisters, 
whose  disappearance  had  caused  the  despah-  of  Dagobert,  with  pale  and 
dejected  countenance  approach  the  fence  that  separated  her  from  Made- 
moiselle de  Cardoville,  trembling  with  fear  and  anxiety,  as  though  she 
di'eaded  to  be  discovered. 


CHAPTER    IV 


MOTHEE     BUNCH     AND     MADEMOISELLE     DE     CARDOVILLE 

CtITATED,  attentive,  uneasy,  leaning  from  one  of  the  con- 
vent Avindows,  the  workgiii  followed  with  her  eyes  the 
movements  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  and  Rose  Simon, 
whom  she  so  little  expected  to  find  together  in  such  a  place. 
The  orjihau,  approaching  close  to  the  fence  which  separated  the 
nunnery  garden  from  that  of  Dr.  Baleiuier's  asylum,  spoke  a  few  words 
to  Adrienne,  whose  features  at  once  expressed  astonishment,  indigna- 
tion, and  pity.  At  this  juncture  a  nun  came  running,  and  looking  right 
and  left  as  though  anxiously  seeking  for  some  one  ;  then,  perceiving 
Rose,  who  timidly  pressed  close  to  the  paling,  she  seized  her  by  the 
arm  and  seemed  to  scold  her  severely,  and  notwithstanding  some  ener- 
getic words  addressed  to  her  by  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  she  hastily 
carried  off  the  orphan,  who,  with  weeping  eyes,  turned  several  times  to 
look  back  at  Adrienne  ;  while  the  latter,  after  showing  the  interest  she 
took  in  her  by  expressive  gestures,  turned  away  suddenly,  as  if  to  con- 
ceal her  tears. 

The  passage  in  which  Mother  Bunch  stood  during  this  touching 
scene  was  situated  on  tlic  first  story.  The  thouglit  immediately  occurred 
to  the  seamstress  to  go  down  to  the  ground-floor  and  try  and  get  into 
the  garden,  so  that  she  might  have  an  oppoi'tunity  of  speaking  to  the 
fair  girl  with  the  golden  haii*  and  ascertaining  if  it  were  really  Made- 
moiselle de  Cardoville,  to  whom,  if  she  found  her  in  a  lucid  interval,  she 
might  say  that  Agrieola  had  things  of  the  greatest  importance  to  com- 
municate, but  that  he  did  not  know  how  to  inform  her  of  them. 

The  day  was  advancing,  the  sun  was  on  its  decline,  and  fearing  that 
Florine  would  be  tired  of  waiting  for  her,  Mother  Bunch  made  haste  to 
act;  with  a  light  step,  listening  anxiously  as  she  went,  she  reached  the 
end  of  the  passage,  where  the  tlu-ee  or  four  stairs  led  down  to  the  laud- 
iiig-plac(!  of  the  linen-room  and  then  formed  a  spiral  descent  to  the 
ground-floor.  Hearitig  voices  in  the  linen-room,  the  seamstress  hastened 
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down  tlio  stairs,  and  found  herself  in  a  lonj;'  passage,  in  the  center 
of  which  was  a  glass  door,  opening  on  that  part  of  the  garden  reserved 
for  the  superior.  A  path,  Ijorderod  hj  a  high  box-hetlge,  sheltered  her 
from  the  gaze  of  curious  eyes,  and  she  crept  along  it  till  she  reached 
the  ()i»en  paling,  which,  at  this  spot,  sepai-ated  the  convent  garden  from 
that  of  Dr.  Baleinier's  asylum.  Slie  saw  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  a 
few  steps  from  her,  seated,  and  with  her  arm  resting  upon  a  rustic 
bench. 

The  firmness  of  Adrienne's  character  had  for  a  moment  been  shaken 
by  fatigue,  astonishment,  fright,  despair,  on  the  terrible  night  when  she 
liad  been  taken  to  the  asylum  by  Dr.  Baleinier;  and  the  latter,  taking  a 
diabolical  advantage  of  her  weakness  and  despondency,  had  succeeded 
for  a  moment  in  making  her  doubt  of  her  own  sanity.  But  the  calm 
whicli  necessarily  follows  the  most  painful  and  violent  emotions,  com- 
bined with  the  reflection  and  reasoning  of  a  clear  and  subtle  intellect, 
soon  convinced  Athienne  of  the  groundlessness  of  the  fears  inspired 
by  the  crafty  doctor.  She  no  longer  believed  that  it  coidd  even  l)e  a 
mistake  on  the  part  of  the  man  of  science.  She  saw  clearly  in  th(i 
conduct  of  this  man,  in  which  detestable  hypocrisy  was  united  with 
rare  audacity,  and  both  served  by  a  skill  no  less  remarkable,  that 
M.  Baleinier  was,  in  fact,  the  blind  instrument  of  the  Princess  de  Saint- 
Dizier.  From  that  moment,  she  remained  silent  and  calm,  but  full  of 
dignity;  not  a  complaint,  not  a  reproach  was  allowed  to  pass  her  lips. 
She  waited.  Yet,  though  they  left  her  at  lil)erty  to  walk  about  (carefully 
depri\'lng  her  of  all  means  of  commirnicating  with  any  one  beyond  the 
walls),  Adrienne's  situation  was  harsh  and  painful,  particularly  for  her, 
who  so  loved  to  be  sttrrounded  by  jileasant  and  liarmoniotis  objects. 
She  felt,  however,  that  this  situation  could  not  last  long.  She  did  not 
thoroughly  understand  the  wide  scope  and  action  of  the  laws  ;  but  her 
good  sense  taught  her  that  a  confinement  of  a  few  days  under  the  plea 
of  some  appearances  of  insanity,  more  or  less  plausible  in  themselves, 
might  be  attempted,  and  even  executed  with  impunity;  but  that  it 
could  not  be  prolonged  beyond  certain  limits,  because,  after  all,  a  young 
lady  of  her  rank  in  society  could  not  disappear  suddenly  from  the 
world  without  inquiries  being  made  on  the  subject  ;  and  the  })retense 
of  a  sudden  attack  of  madness  would  lead  to  a  serious  investigation. 
Whether  true  or  false,  this  conviction  had  restored  Adrienne  to  her 
accustomed  elasticity  and  energy  of  character.  And  yet  she  sometimes 
in  vain  asked  herself  the  cause  of  this  attempt  on  her  liberty.  She 
knew  too  well  the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier  to  believe  her  capable  of 
acting  in  this  way,  without  a  certain  end  in  view,  and  merely  f(n-  the 
purpose  of  inflicting  a  momentary  pang.     In  this.  Mademoiselle  de  Car- 
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doville  was  not  deceived.  Father  d'Aigrigny  and  the  pinueess  were 
both  persuaded  that  Adrienue,  better  iufoi'med  than  she  wished  to 
acknowledge,  knew  how  imi3ortant  it  was  to  find  herself  in  the  house  in 
the  Rue  Saint  François  on  the  13tli  of  February,  and  was  determined 
to  maintain  her  rights.  In  shutting  up  Adrienne  as  mad,  it  was 
intended  to  stiike  a  fatal  blow  at  her  future  prospects  ;  V)ut  this  last 
precaution  Avas  useless,  for  Adrienne,  though  upon  the  true  scent  of  the 
family  secret  they  had  wished  to  conceal  from  her,  had  not  yet  enth-ely 
penetrated  its  meaning,  for  want  of  certain  documents,  which  had  l»een 
lost  or  hidden. 

Whatever  had  been  the  motives  for  the  odious  conduct  of  Mademoi- 
selle de  Cardoville's  enemies,  she  was  not  the  less  disgusted  at  it.  No 
one  could  l)e  more  free  from  hatred  or  revenge  than  was  this  generous 
young  girl,  but  when  she  thought  of  all  the  sutïeriugs  whitdi  the  Princess 
de  Saint-Dizier,  Abbé  d'Aigrigny,  and  Dr.  Baleinier  had  occasioned  her, 
she  promised  herself,  not  rei:)risals,  but  a  striking  reparation.  If  it  was 
refused  her,  she  was  resolved  to  combat — without  truce  or  rest — this 
combination  of  craft,  hj-pocrisy,  and  cruelty,  not  from  resentment  for 
what  she  had  endured,  but  to  preserve  from  the  same  torments  other 
innocent  victims  who  might  not,  like  her,  lie  al  ile  to  struggle  and  defend 
themselves. 

Adrienne,  still  under  the  painful  impression  which  had  been  caused 
by  her  interview  with  Rose  Simon,  was  leaning  against  one  of  the  sides 
of  the  rustic  bench  on  which  she  was  seated,  and  held  her  left  hand 
over  her  eyes.  She  had  laid  down  her  bonnet  beside  her,  and  the  inclined 
position  of  her  head  brought  the  long  golden  curls  over  her  fair,  shin- 
ing cheeks.  In  this  recumbent  attitude,  so  full  of  careless  grace,  the 
charming  proportions  of  her  figure  were  seen  to  advantage  beneath  a 
watered  green  dress,  while  a  Ijroad  collai-,  fastened  with  a  rose-colored 
satin  bow,  and  fine  lace  cuffs  })revented  too  strong  a  contrast  lietween 
the  hue  of  her  dress  and  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  the  swan-like  neck 
and  Raphaelesque  hands,  imperceptibly  veined  with  tiny  azui'e  lines. 
Over  the  high  and  well-formed  instep  were  crossed  the  delicate  strings 
of  a  little,  black  satin  shoe  ;  for  Dr.  Baleinier  had  allowed  her  to  dress 
herself  with  her  usual  taste,  and  elegance  of  costume  was  not  with 
Adrienne  a  mark  of  coquetry,  but  of  duty  toward  herself,  because  God 
had  made  her  so  beautiful. 

At  sight  of  this  young  lady,  wiiose  dress  and  appearance  she  ad- 
mired in  all  simplicity,  without  any  envious  or  bitter  comparison  with 
her  own  poor  clothes  and  deformity  of  person,  Mother  Bunch  said  innne- 
diately  to  herself,  with  the  good  sense  and  sagacity  peculiar  to  her,  that  it 
was  strange  a  mad  woman  sliould  dress  so  sanely  and  gi'acefully.   It  was, 
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therefore,  with  a  mixture  of  surpi-ise  mid  ciiiotioii  that  she  approaolicd 
the  fence  which  separated  her  from  Adrieniie — reflecting,  however,  that 
the  unfortunate  girl  miglit  still  he  insane,  and  that  this  might  turn  out 
to  be  merely  a  lucid  interval.  And  now,  with  a  timid  voice,  Imt  loud 
enough  to  be  heard,  Mother  Bunch,- in  order  to  assure  herself  of  Adi-i- 
enne's  identity,  said,  while  her  heart  beat  fast  : 
"  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  !  " 
"  Who  calls  me  ?  "  said  Acb'ienne. 

On  hastily  raising  her  head  and  percei\'ing  tlie  hunchback,  she 
could  not  sujjpress  a  slight  cry  of  surprise,  almost  fright.  For  indeed 
this  poor  creature,  i^ale,  deformed,  miseral:)ly  clad,  thus  appearing  sud- 
denly before  her,  must  have  insj^ired  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  so  pas- 
sionately fond  of  grace  and  beauty,  with  a  feeling  of  re])ugiiance,  if  not 
of  terror  ;  and  these  two  sentiments  were  both  visible  in  her  expressive 
countenance. 

The  other  did  not  perceive  the  impression  she  had  made.  Motion- 
less, with  her  eyes  fixed,  and  her  hands  clasped  in  a  sort  of  adoring 
admiration,  she  gazed  on  the  dazzling  beauty  of  Adrienne,  wliom  she 
had  only  half  seen  through  the  grated  window.  All  that  Agricola  had 
told  her  of  the  charms  of  his  protectress  ajipeared  to  her  a  thousantl 
times  below  the  reality  ;  and  never,  even  in  her  secret  poetic  visions, 
had  she  di'eamed  of  such  rare  perfection. 

Thus,  by  a  singular  contrast,  a  feeling  of  mutual  surprise  came  over 
these  two  girls — extreme  types  of  deformity  and  beauty,  wealth  and 
wretchedness.  After  rendering,  as  it  were,  this  involuntary  homage 
to  Adrienne,  Mother  Bunch  advanced  another  step  toward  the  fence. 

"  What  do  you  want  \  "  cried  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  rising,  with 
a  sentiment  of  repugnance  which  could  not  escape  the  workgirl's  notice. 

The  latter  held  down  her  head  timidly,  and  said  in  a  soft  voice  : 
"  I  beg  your  pardon,  mademoiselle,  to  appear  so  suddenly  before  you  ; 
but  moments  are  precious.    I  come  from  Agricola." 

As  she  pronounced  these  words,  the  seamstress  raised  her  eyes 
anxiously,  fearing  that  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  might  have  for- 
gotten the  name  of  the  workman.  But,  to  her  great  surprise  and  joy, 
the  fears  of  Adrienne  seemed  to  diminish  at  the  name  of  Agricola, 
and  approaching  the  fence,  she  looked  at  the  speaker  with  benevolent 
curiosity. 

"  You  come  from  M.  Agricola  Baudoin  f  "  said  she.    "Who  are  you  t  " 
"  His  adopted  sister,  madame— a  poor  needle-woman,  who  lives  in  the 
same  house." 

Adrienne  appeared  to  collect  her  thoughts,  and  said,  smiling  kindly, 
after  a  moment's  silence  : 
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"  It  was  yon,  then,  who  persuaded  M.  Agricola  to  a],)ply  to  ine  to  pro- 
cure him  bail  ?" 

"  Oh,  mademoiselle,  do  you  remember " 

"  I  never  forget  anything  that  is  generous  and  nol)le.  M.  Agricola 
was  much  affected  when  he  spoke  of  your  devotion.  I  remember  it 
well  ;  it  would  be  strange  if  I  did  not.  But  how  came  you  here,  in  this 
convent  !  " 

"  They  told  me  that  I  should  perhaps  be  able  to  get  some  occupation 
here,  as  I  am  out  of  work.  Unfortunately,  I  have  been  refused  by  the 
lady-sui^erior." 

"  And  how  did  you  recognize  me  ?  " 

"  By  your  great  beauty,  mademoiselle,  of  which  Agricola  had  told  me." 

"  Or  rather  by  this,"  said  Adrienne,  smiling,  as  she  lifted,  with  the 
tips  of  her  rosy  fingers,  one  end  of  a  long,  silky  ringlet  of  golden  haii-. 

"  You  must  pardon  Agricola,"  said  the  sewing-girl,  with  one  of  those 
half  smiles  which  rarely  settled  on  her  lips  ;  "  he  is  a  poet,  and  omitted 
no  single  perfection  in  the  respectful  and  admh'ing  description  which 
he  gave  of  his  protectress." 

"  And  what  induced  you  to  come  and  speak  to  me  f  " 

"  Tlie  hope  of  being  useful  to  you,  mademoiselle.  You  received 
Agricola  with  so  much  goodness  that  I  have  ventured  to  go  shai'es  in 
his  gratitude." 

"  You  may  well  venture  to  do  so,  my  dear  girl,"  said  Adiienne,  with 
ineffable  grace  ;  "  nntil  now,  unfortunately,  I  have  only  been  able  to 
serve  your  adopted  In'other  by  intention." 

As  they  exchanged  these  words,  Adrienne  and  Mother  Bunch  looked 
at  each  other  with  increasing  surprise. 

The  latter  was,  first  of  all,  astonished  that  a  person  who  passed  for 
mad  should  express  herself  as  Adrienne  did;  next,  she  was  amazed  at 
the  ease  and  freedom  with  which  she  herself  answered  the  questions  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Cai'doville — not  knowing  tliat  the  latter  was  endowed 
with  the  precious  privilege  of  lofty  and  Ijenevolent  natures,  to  draw  out 
from  those  who  approached  her  whatever  sympathized  with  herself. 

On  her  side,  Mademoiselle  de  Cardovillewas  deejily  moved  and  aston- 
ished to  hear  this  young,  low-born  girl,  dressed  ahuost  like  a  beggar, 
express  herself  in  terms  selected  with  so  much  projjriety.  The  more  she 
looked  at  her,  the  more  the  feeling  of  repugnance  she  at  fii'st experienced 
woi-(M)ff,  and  was  at  length  converted  into  quite  tlie  o])posile  sentiment. 
With  that  rapid  and  minute  2:)Ower  of  observation  natural  to  women,  she 
remarked,  beneath  the  black  crape  .of  Mother  Bunch's  (nip,  the  smooth- 
ness and  brilliancy  of  the  fair,  chestnut  hair.  Slie  remarked,  too,  the 
whiteness  of  the  long,  thin  hand,  though  it  displayed  itself  at  the  CTid 
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of  a  patched  and  tattered  sleeve  — an  iulallihle  proof  that  care  and 
cleanliness  and  self-respect  were  at  least  struggling  against  symptoms 
of  fearful  distress.     Adrienne  discovered,  also,  in  the  pale  and  melan- 


choly  features,  in  the  expression  of  the  blue  eyes,  at  once  intelligent, 
mild,  and  timid,  a  soft  and  modest  dignity,  which  made  one  forget 
the  deformed  figure.  Adrienne  loved  physical  beauty,  and  admired  it 
passionately;  biit  she  had  too  superior  a  mind,  too  noble  a  soul,  too 
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sensitive  a  heart,  not  to  know  how  to  appreciate  moral  beauty,  even 
when  it  beamed  from  a  humble  and  suffering  countenance.  Only,  this 
kind  of  aj^preeiation  was  new  to  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo ville;  until  now 
her  lai'ge  fortune  and  elegant  habits  had  kept  her  at  a  distance  from 
persons  of  Mother  Bunch's  class. 

After  a  short  silence,  during  which  the  fair  patrician  and  the  jioor 
workgirl  had  closely  examined  each  other,  Adrienne  said  to  the  other  : 

"  It  is  easy,  I  think,  to  explain  the  cause  of  our  mutual  astonishment. 
You  have,  no  doubt,  discovered  that  I  speak  pretty  reasonably  for  a 
mad  woman — if  they  have  told  you  I  am  one.  And  I,"  added  Made- 
moiselle de  Cardoville,  in  a  tone  of  respectful  commiseration,  "  find  that 
the  delicacy  of  your  language  and  manners  so  singularly  contrasts  with 
the  position  in  which  you  appear  to  be,  that  my  sm-prise  must  be  even 
greater  than  yours." 

"  Ah,  mademoiselle  !  "  cried  Mother  Bunch,  with  a  welling  forth  of 
such  deep  and  sincere  joy  that  the  tears  started  to  her  eyes  ;  "  is  it 
true f  —  they  have  deceived  me;  you  are  not  mad!  Just  now,  when 
I  beheld  you  so  kind  and  beautiful,  when  I  heard  the  sweet  tone  of 
your  voice,  I  could  not  believe  that  such  a  misfortune  had  happened 
to  you.  But,  alas  !  how  is  it  then,  mademoiselle,  that  you  are  in  this 
place  ?  " 

"  Poor  child  !  "  said  Adrienne,  touched  by  the  affectionate  interest  of 
this  excellent  creature  ;  "and  how  is  it  that  you,  with  such  a  heart  and 
head,  should  be  in  such  distress  f  But  be  satisfied  !  I  shall  not  always 
be  here  —  and  that  will  suffice  to  teU  you  that  we  shall  both  resume  the 
place  which  becomes  us.  Believe  me,  I  shall  never  forget  how,  in  spite 
of  the  painful  ideas  which  must  needs  occupy  your  mind,  on  seeing 
yourself  dejjrived  of  work, — your  only  resource, — you  have  still  thought 
of  coming  to  me  and  of  trying  to  serve  me.  You  may,  indeed,  be  emi- 
nently useful  to  me,  and  I  am  delighted  at  it,  for  then  I  shall  owe  you 
much — and  you  shall  see  how  I  will  take  advantage  of  my  gratitude!" 
said  Adrienne,  with  a  sweet  smile.  "  But,"  resumed  she,  "  l)efore  talk- 
ing of  myself,  let  us  think  of  others.  Is  yom-  adopted  brother  still  in 
prison  ?" 

"  By  this  time,  mademoiselle,  I  hope  he  has  obtained  his  freedom  ; 
thanks  to  the  generosity  of  one  of  his  comrades.  His  father  went 
yesterday  to  offer  bail  for  him,  and  they  promised  that  he  should  be 
released  to-day.  But,  fi'om  Ids  prison,  he  wrote  to  mi>  tliat  \\o  lind 
sometliiiig  of  im])ortance  to  reveal  to  you." 

"  To  me  ? " 

"Yes,  mademoiselle.  Should  Agricola  be  released  itniiieilintely,  by 
what  means  can  he  communicate  with  vou?" 
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"  He  has  secrets  to  tell  me  ?  "  resumed  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville, 
with  au  air  of  thougiittui  surpiise.  "  I  seek  in  vain  to  imagine  what 
they  can  be  ;  but  so  long  as  I  am  confined  in  this  house,  and  secluded 
from  every  one,  M.  Agricola  must  not  think  of  addivssing  himself 
directly  or  indirectly  to  me.  He  must  wait  till  I  am  at  lib(n'ty  ;  but  tliat 
is  not  all, —  he  must  deliver  from  that  convent  two  poor  children,  wlio  are 
much  more  to  be  pitied  than  I  am.  The  daughters  of  Marshal  iSimou 
are  detained  here  against  their  will." 

"  You  know  then-  name  ?  " 

"When  M.  Agricola  informed  me  of  their  arrival  in  Paris,  he  told  m(^ 
they  were  fifteen  years  old,  and  that  they  resembled  each  other  exactly  — 
so  that,  the  day  before  yesterday,  when  I  took  my  accustomed  walk, 
and  observed  two  poor  little  weeping  faces  come  close  to  the  windows 
of  their  separate  cells,  one  on  the  ground-floor,  the  other  on  the  first 
stoiy,  a  secret  presentiment  told  me  that  I  saw  in  them  the  orphans  of 
whom  M.  Agricola  had  spoken,  and  in  whom  I  already  took  a  lively 
interest,  as  being  my  relations." 

"  They  are  your  relations,  mademoiselle,  then  ?" 

"  Yes,  certainly.  So,  not  being  able  to  do  more,  I  tried  to  express  by 
signs  how  much  I  felt  for  them.  Their  tears  and  the  sadness  of  theii- 
charming  faces  sufficiently  told  me  that  they  were  prisoners  in  the 
convent,  as  I  am  myself  in  this  house." 

"  Oh  !  I  understand, — the  victim  of  the  animosity-  of  your  family  ?" 

"  Whatever  may  be  my  fate,  I  am  much  less'  to  be  pitied  than  these 
two  children  whose  despair  is  really  alarming.  Their  separation  is 
what  chiefly  oppresses  them.  By  some  words  that  one  of  them  just 
now  said  to  me  I  see  that  they  are,  like  me,  the  victims  of  an  odioiis 
machination.  But,  thanks  to  you,  it  will  be  possible  to  save  them. 
Since  I  have  been  in  this  house  I  have  had  no  communication  with  any 
one;  they  have  not  allowed  me  pen  or  paper,  so  it  is  impossilile  to 
write.  Now  listen  to  me  attentively,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  defeat  an 
odious  persecution." 

"  Oh,  speak  !  speak,  mademoiselle  !  " 

"  The  soldier  who  lirought  these  orphans  to  France,  the  father  of  M. 
Agricola,  is  still  in  town  I  " 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle.  Oh  !  if  you  only  knew  his  fury,  his  despair, 
when,  on  his  return  home,  he  no  longer  found  the  childi-en  that  a 
dying  mother  had  confided  to  him  !  " 

"  He  must  take  care  not  to  act  with  the  least  violence.  It  would  ruin 
all.  Take  this  ring,"  said  Adrienne,  drawing  it  from  her  finger,  "  and 
give  it  to  him.  He  must  go  instantly— are  you  sure  that  you  can 
remember  a  name  and  address  ?  " 
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"  Oh  !  yes.  Be  satisfied  ou  that  point.  Agricola  only  mentioned 
your  name  once,  and  I  have  not  forgotten  it.  There  is  a  memory  of 
the  heart." 

"  I  perceive  it,  my  dear  girl.  Remember,  then,  the  name  of  the 
Count  de  Montbron." 

"The  Count  de  Montbron — I  shall  not  forget." 

"  He  is  one  of  my  good  old  friends,  and  lives  on  the  Place  Vendôme, 
No.  7." 

"  Place  Vendôme,  No.  7 — I  shall  remember." 

"  M.  Agrieola's  father  must  go  to  him  this  evening,  and  if  he  is  not 
at  home,  wait  for  his  coming  in.  He  miist  ask  to  speak  to  him,  as  if 
from  me,  and  send  him  this  ring  as  a  proof  of  what  he  says.  Once  with 
him,  he  must  tell  him  all — the  abduction  of  the  girls,  the  name  of  the 
convent  where  they  are  confined,  and  my  own  detention  as  a  lunatic 
in  the  asylum  of  Dr.  Baleinier.  Truth  has  an  accent  of  its  own,  which 
M.  de  Montbron  will  recognize.  He  is  a  man  of  much  experience  and 
judgment,  and  possessed  of  great  influence.  He  will  immediately  take 
the  necessary  steps,  and  to-morrow,  or  the  day  after,  these  poor  orphans 
and  myseK  will  be  restored  to  liberty — all  thanks  to  you  !  But  moments 
are  precious  ;  we  might  be  discovered  ;  make  haste,  dear  child  !  " 

At  the  moment  of  drawing  back,  Adrienne  said  to  Mother  Biinch, 
with  so  sweet  a  smile  and  affectionate  a  tone  that  it  was  impossible  not 
to  believe  her  sincere  : 

"  M.  Agricola  told  me  that  I  had  a  heart  like  yours.  I  now  under- 
stand how  honoral)le,  how  flattering  those  words  were  for  me.  Pray 
give  me  your  hand  !  "  added  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  whose  eyes 
were  filling  with  tears  ;  and,  passing  her  beautiful  hand  through  an 
opening  in  the  fence,  she  offered  it  to  the  other. 

The  words  and  the  gesture  of  the  fair  patrician  were  full  of  so  much 
real  cordiality,  that  the  seamstress,  with  no  false  shame,  placed  trem- 
blingly her  own  poor  thin  hand  in  Adrienne's,  while  the  latter,  with  a 
feeling  of  pious  respect,  lifted  it  spontaneously  to  her  lips,  and  said  : 

"  Since  I  cannot  embrace  you  as  my  sister,  let  me  at  least  kiss  this 
hand,  (;nnobled  by  laboi-." 

Suddenly,  footsteps  wei-e  heard  in  the  garden  of  Dr.  Baleinier  ; 
Adrienne  withdrew  abruptly  and  disappeared  behind  some  ti'ces,  saying: 

"  Courage,  memory,  and  hope." 
All  this  had  ])assed  so  rapidly  that  Ww  young  work-woman  had  no 
time  to  speak  or  move;  tears,  sweet  tears,  flowed  abundantly  down  her 
pale  cheeks.  For  a  young  lady  like  Adrienne  de  Cardoville  to  treat  her  as 
a  sister,  to  kiss  her  hand,  to  tell  her  that  she  was  proud  to  resemble  her  in 
lieart — her,  a  ])oor  creature,  vegetating  in  tlii>  lowest  abyss  of  misery — 
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was  to  show  a  spirit  of  fraternal  equality  di\iiic  as  the  Gospel  words. 
There  are  words  and  imiDressions  which  make  a  noble  soul  forget  years 
of  suffering,  and  which,  as  by  a  sudden  flash,  reveal  to  it  something  of 
its  own  worth  and  grandeur.  Thus  it  was  with  the  hunchback.  Tliaiiks 
to  this  generous  speech,  she  was  for  a  moment  conscious  of  hei-  own 
value.  And  though  this  feeling  was  rapid  as  it  was  in(>ffable,  she  clasjied 
her  hands  and  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven  with  an  oxpi'cssion  of  fervent 
gratitude;  for,  if  the  jjoor  seamstress  did  not  practi(;e,  to  i;se  the  jargon 
of  ultramontane  cant,  no  one  was  more  richly  endowed  witli  tliat  deep 
religious  sentiment  which  is  to  mere  dogmas  what  the  imuicnsity  of  tlie 
starry  heaven  is  to  the  vaulted  roof  of  a  churcli. 

Five  minutes  after  (putting  Mademoiselle  de  Cai'doville,  Mother 
Bunch,  having  left  the  garden  without  being  perceived,  re-ascended  to 
the  first  story  and  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  linen-room.  A  sister 
came  to  open  the  door  to  her. 

"  Is  not  Mademoiselle  Florine,  with  whom  I  came,  still  here,  sistei'  ?  " 
asked  the  needle-woman. 

"  She  could  not  wait  for  you  any  longer.  No  (h)ul>t,  you  have  come 
from  OUI-  mother  the  siiperior  °l  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  sister,"  answered  the  seamstress,  easting  down  \un-  eyes; 
"  would  you  have  the  goodness  to  show  me  the  way  out  ?  " 

"  Come  with  me." 
The  sewing-girl  followed  the  nun,  tremliling  at  every  step  lest  she 
should  meet  the  superior,  who  would  naturally  have  inquired  the  cause 
of  her  long  stay  in  the  convent. 

At  length  the  inner  gate  closed  upon  Mother  Bunch.  Passing 
rapidly  across  the  vast  court- yard  aud  approaching  the  porter's  lodge 
to  ask  him  to  let  her  out,  she  heard  these  words  pronounced  in  a  gruff 
voice  : 

"  It  seems,  old  Jerome,  that  we  are  to  be  doubly  on  our  guard  to-night. 
Well,  I  shall  put  two  extra  balls  in  my  gun.  The  superior  says  we  are 
to  make  two  rounds  instead  of  one." 

"  I  want  no  gun,  Nicholas,"  said  the  other  voice  ;  "  I  have  my  sharp 
sc}i:he,  a  true  gardener's  weapon,  and  none  the  worse  for  that." 

Feeling  an  involuntary  uneasiness  at  these  words,  which  she  had 
heard  by  mere  chance.  Mother  Bunch  approached  the  porter's  lodge, 
and  asked  him  to  open  the  oiiter  gate. 

"  Where  do  you  come  from  ?  "  challenged  the  porter,  leaning  half-way 
out  of  his  lodge,  vnth  a  double-barreled  gun,  which  he  was  occupied  in 
loading,  in  his  hand,  and  at  the  same  time  examining  the  seamstress 
with  a  suspicious  air. 
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"  I  came  from  speaking  to  tlie  superior,"  answered  Mother  Bunch 
timidly. 

"  Is  that  true  !  "  said  Nicholas  roughly.     "  You  look  like  a  sanctified 
scare-crow.     Never  mind.     Make  haste,  and  get  out." 

The  gate  opened  and  Mother  Bunch  went  out.  Hardly  had  she 
gone  a  few  steps  in  the  street,  when,  to  her  gi-eat  surprise,  she  saw  the 
dog  Spoilsport  run  up  to  her,  and  his  master,  Dagobert,  a  little  way 
behind  him,  arriving  also  with  precipitation.  She  was  hastening  to  meet 
the  soldier,  when  a  full,  sonorous  voice  exclaimed  from  a  little  distance  : 
"  Oh,  my  good  sister  !  "  which  caused  the  girl  to  turn  round. 

From  the  opposite  side  to  that  whence  Dagobert  was  coming,  she 
saw  Agricola  hurrying  toward  the  spot. 


CHAPTER   V 


THE    ENCOUNTERS 


T  tlie  sight  of  Dagobert  and  Agi-ioola,  Mother  Biiiiph  remained 
motionless  with  snrprise  a  few  steps  from  the  convent  gate. 
The  soldier  had  not  yet  perceived  the  seamstress.  He 
advanced  rapidly,  folhiwing  the  dog,  who,  though  lean, 
half-starved,  rough-coated,  and  dirty,  seemed  to  frisk  with  pleasure  as 
he  turned  his  intelligent  face  toward  his  master,  to  whom  he  had  gone 
back  after  caressing  Mother  Bunch. 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  I  understand  you,  old  fellow  !  "  said  the  soldier,  with  emo- 
tion, "  you  are  more  faithful  than  I  was  ;  you  did  not  leave  the  dear 
children  for  a  minute.  Yes  ;  you  followed  them  and  watched  day  and 
night,  without  food,  at  the  door  of  the  house  to  which  they  were  taken  — 
and,  at  length,  weary  of  waiting  to  see  them  come  forth,  ran  home  to  fetch 
me.  Yes  ;  while  I  was  giving  way  to  despair  like  a  furious  madman, 
you  were  doing  what  I  ought  to  have  done — discovering  their  retreat. 
What  does  it  all  prove  t  Why,  that  beasts  are  Ijetter  than  men, — which 
is  well  known.  Well,  at  length  I  shall  see  them  again.  When  I  think 
that  to-morrow  is  the  13th,  and  that  without  you,  my  old  S2mls2)orf, 
all  would  be  lost,  it  makes  me  shudder.  But,  I  say,  shall  we  soon  b(; 
there  ?     What  a  deserted  quarter  !  and  night  coming  on  !  " 

Dagobert  had  held  this  discourse  to  Spoilsport  as  he  walked  along, 
following  the  good  dog,  who  kept  on  at  a  rapid  pace.  Suddenly,  seeing 
the  faithful  animal  start  aside  with  a  bound,  he  raised  his  eyes,  and 
perceived  the  dog  frisking  about  the  hunchback  and  AgTicola,  who  had 
just  met  at  a  little  distance  from  the  convent  gate. 

"  Mother  Bunch  !  "  exclaimed  both  father  and  son,  as  they  approached 
the  young  work- woman,  and  looked  at  her  with  extreme  surprise. 

"  There  is  good  hope,  M.  Dagobert,"  said  she,  with  inexpressible  joy. 
"  Rose  and  Blanche  are  found  !  "  Then,  turning  toward  the  smith,  she 
add<'d  :  "  There  is  good  hope,  Agricola  :  Mademoiselle  de  CardoAille  is 
not  mad.     I  have  just  seen  her." 
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"  She  is  not  mad!  what  hajji^iuess  !  "  exclaimed  the  smith. 

"  The  children  !  "  cried  Dagobert,  trembling  with  emotion,  as  he  took 
the  workgii'l's  liands  in  his  own.     "  You  have  seen  them  ?  " 

"Yes;  just  now — very  sad,  very  unhappy, — biit  I  was  not  able  to 
speak  to  them." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Dagobert,  stopping  as  r£  suffocated  by  the  news,  and 
pressing  his  hands  on  his  bosom  ;  "  I  never  thought  that  my  old  heart 
could  beat  so  !  And  yet, — thanks  to  my  dog, — I  almost  expected  what 
has  taken  place.     Anyhow,  I  am  quite  dizzy  with  joy." 

"  Well,  father,  'tis  a  good  day,"  said  Agricola,  looking  gratefully  at 
the  girl. 

"  Kiss  me,  my  dear  child  !  "  added  the  soldier,  as  he  pressed  Mother 
Bunch  affectionately  in  his  arms  ;  then,  full  of  impatience,  he  added  : 
"  Come,  let  us  go  and  fetch  the  children." 

"  Ah,  my  good  sister  !  "  said  Agricola,  deeply  moved  ;  "  you  will 
restore  peace,  perhaps  life,  to  my  father — and  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
ville  ;  but  how  do  you  know  "l  " 

"  A  mere  chance.     And  how  did  you  come  here  ?  " 

"  Spoilsport  stops  and  barks,"  cried  Dagobert,  who  had  already  made 
several  stejjs  in  advance. 

Indeed  the  dog,  who  was  as  impatient  as  his  master  to  see  the 
orphans,  and  far  bettei"  informed  as  to  the  place  of  theii'  retreat, 
had  posted  himself  at  the  convent  gate,  and  was  beginning  to  Itark, 
to  attract  the  attention  of  Dagobert.  Understanding  his  dog,  the 
latter  said  to  the  hunchback,  as  he  pointed  in  that  direction  with  his 
finger  : 

"  The  children  are  there!  " 

"  Yes,  M.  Dagobert." 

"  I  was  sure  of  it.  Good  dog  !  Oh,  yes  !  beasts  are  Ijetter  than 
men  —  except  you,  my  dear  girl,  who  are  better  than  either  man  or 
beast.  Biit  my  poor  children  !  I  shall  see  tlicm  ;  I  shall  have  them 
once  more  !  " 

So  saying,  Dagobert,  in  spite  of  liis  age,  began  to  run  very  fast 
toward  Sjioilsjiorf. 

"  Agiicola,"  cried  Mother  Bunch,  "prevent  thy  father  from  knocking 
at  that  door.     He  would  ruin  all." 

In  two  strides  the  smith  had  reached  his  father,  just  as  the  latter  was 
raising  his  hand  to  the  knocker. 

"  Stop,  father  !  "  cried  the  smith,  as  he  seized  Dagobert  by  tlie  arm. 

"  What  the  devil  is  it  now  ?  " 

"  MotlK-r  Bunch  says  tlial  to  knock  woul<l  ruin  all." 

"  How  so  ?  " 
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"  She  will  explain  it  to  you." 
Although  not  so  nimble  as  Agricola,  Mother  Bunch  soon  came  up, 
and  said  to  the  soldier  : 


"  M.  Dagobert,  do  not  let  us  remain  before  this  gate.  They  might 
open  it  and  see  us  ;  and  that  would  excite  suspicion.  Let  us  rather  go 
away " 
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"  Suspicion  !  "  cried  the  veteran,  mncli  surprised,  but  without  moving 
from  the  gate  ;  "  what  suspicion  f  " 

"  I  conjiu'e  you,  do  not  remain  there  !  "  said  Mother  Bunch,  with  so 
much  earnestness  that  Agricola  joined  her,  and  said  to  his  father  : 

"  Since  sister  wishes  it,  father,  she  has  some  reason  for  it.  The  Boule- 
vard de  l'Hôpital  is  a  few  steps  from  here  ;  nobody  passes  that  way  ;  we 
can  talk  there  without  being  interrupted." 

"  Devil  take  me  if  I  understand  a  word  of  all  this  !  "  cried  Dagobert, 
without  moving  from  his  post.  "  The  children  are  here,  and  I  wiU 
fetch  them  away  with  me.     It  is  an  affair  of  ten  minutes." 

"  Do  not  think  that,  M.  Dagobert,"  said  Mother  Bunch.  "  It  is  much 
more  difficult  than  you  imagine.  But  come  ! — come  ! —  I  can  hear  them 
talk  in  the  court-yard." 

In  fact,  the  sound  of  voices  was  now  distinctly  audilile. 

"  Come,  father  !  "  said  Agricola,  forcing  away  the  soldier,  almost  in 
spite  of  himself. 

Spoilsport,  who  appeai'ed  miich  astonished  at  these  hesitations, 
barked  two  or  three  times  without  quitting  his  post,  as  if  to  jirotest 
against  this  humiliating  retreat;  but,  being  called  by  Dagobert,  he 
hastened  to  rejoin  the  main  body. 

It  was  now  about  five  o'clock  in  the  evening.  A  high  wind  swept 
thick  masses  of  grajash,  rainy  clouds  rapidly  across  the  sky.  The 
Boulevard  de  l'Hôpital,  which  bordered  on  this  portion  of  the  con- 
vent garden  was,  as  we  before  said,  almost  deserted.  Dagobert, 
Agricola,  and  the  sewing-girl  could  hold  a  private  conference  in  this 
solitary  place. 

The  soldier  did  not  disguise  the  extreme  impatience  that  these 
delays  occasioned  him.  Hardly  had  they  turned  the  corner  of  the 
street  when  he  said  t  j  Mother  Bunch  : 

"  Come,  my  child,  explain  yourself.    I  am  upon  hot  coals." 

"  The  house  in  which  the  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon  are  confined  is 
a  convent,  M.  Dagobert." 

"  A  convent  !  "  cried  the  soldier  ;  "  I  might  have  suspected  it." 
Then  he  added:  "Well,  what  then!    I  will  fetch  them  from  a  con- 
vent as  soon  as  from  any  other  place.     Once  is  not  always." 

"  But,  M.  Dagobert,  they  are  confined  against  their  will  and  against 
yours.     They  will  not  give  them  u]i." 

"  They  will  not  give  them  up  ?     Zounds  !  we  will  see  about  that." 
And  h(!  made  a  step  toward  tlui  street. 

"  Father,"  said  Agricola,  holding  him  back,  "  one  moment's  patience  ; 
let  us  hear  all." 

"I  will  hear  nothing.     What!    the  ehildren  are  tliere  —  two  steps 
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from  me  —  I  know  it  —  aud  I  shall  not  have  them,  either  by  fair  means 
or  foul  "Î     Oh  !  that  would  iudeed  be  curious.     Let  me  go." 

"Listen  to  me,  I  beseech  you,  M.  Dagobei't,"  said  Mother  Bunch, 
taking  his  hand  ;  "  there  is  another  way  to  deliver  these  poor  children, 
and  that  without  violence  ;  for  violence,  as  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville 
told  me,  would  ruin  all." 

"  If  there  is  any  other  way —  quick  —  let  me  know  it  !  " 

"  Here  is  a  ring  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville's." 

"  And  who  is  this  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  ?  " 

"  Father,"  said  Agricola,  "  it  is  the  generous  young  lady  who  offered 
to  be  my  bail,  aud  to  whom  I  have  very  important  matters  to  com- 
municate." 

"  Good,  good,"  replied  Dagobert  ;  "  we  will  talk  of  that  presently. 
Well,  my  dear  girl  —  this  ring." 

"  You  must  take  it  directly,  M.  Dagobert,  to  the  Count  de  Montbron, 
No.  7  Place  Vendôme.  He  appears  to  be  a  person  of  influence,  and  is 
a  friend  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo\ille's.  This  ring  will  prove  that  you 
come  on  her  behalf,  and  you  will  tell  him  that  she  is  confined  as  a 
lunatic  in  the  asylum  next  door  to  this  convent  in  which  the  daughters 
of  Marshal  Simon  are  detained  against  their  will." 

"  Well,  well  —what  next  I  " 

"  Then  the  Count  de  Montljron  will  take  the  proper  steps  \rith  per- 
sons in  authority  to  I'estore  both  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  and  the 
daughters  of  Marshal  Simon  to  liberty;  aud  perhaps  to-moiTow  or  the 
day  after " 

"To-morrow  or  the  day  after!"  cried  Dagobert;  "perhaps?  —  It  is 
to-day,  on  the  instant,  that  I  must  have  them.  The  day  after  to-morrow 
would  be  of  much  use  !  Thanks,  my  good  girl,  but  keep  your  ring  ;  I 
will  manage  my  own  business.     Wait  for  me  here,  my  boy." 

"  Wbat  are  you  going  to  do,  father  ?  "  cried  Agricola,  still  holding 
back  the  soldier.     "  It  is  a  convent,  remember." 

"  You  are  only  a  raw  recruit  ;  I  have  my  theory  of  convents  at  my 
fingers'  ends.  In  Spain  I  liave  put  it  in  practice  a  hundi-ed  times.  Here 
is  what  will  happen.  I  knock  ;  a  portress  opens  the  door  to  me  ;  she 
asks  me  what  I  want,  biit  I  make  no  answer  ;  she  tries  to  stop  me,  but 
I  pass  on  ;  once  in  the  convent,  I  walk  over  it  from  top  to  bottom,  call- 
ing my  chilcb-en  with  all  my  might." 

"  But,  M.  Dagobert,  the  nuns  ?  "  said  Mother  Bunch,  still  trying  to 
detain  the  soldier. 

"  The  nuns  run  after  me,  screaming  like  so  many  magpies.  I  know 
them.  At  Seville  I  fetched  out  an  Andalusian  girl,  whom  they  were 
trjing  to  keep  hj  force.     Well,  I  walk  about  the  convent,  calling  for 
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Rose  and  Blanche.  Tbey  hear  me,  and  answer.  If  they  are  shut  in.  I 
take  the  first  piece  of  furniture  that  comes  to  hand,  and  break  open  the 
door." 

"  But,  M.  Dagobert  —  the  nuns  —  the  uuns  I  " 

"  The  nuns,  with  all  their  squalling,  will  not  prevent  my  breaking 
open  the  door,  seizing  my  childi'en  in  my  arms,  and  carrying  them  off, 
Should  the  outer  door  be  shut,  there  will  be  a  second  smash  —  that's 
all.  So,"  added  Dagobert,  disengaging  himself  from  the  grasp,  "  wait 
for  me  here.  In  ten  minutes  I  shall  be  back  again.  Go  and  get  a 
hackney-coach  ready,  my  boy." 

More  calm  than  Dagobert,  and,  above  all,  better  informed  as  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Penal  Code,  Agricola  was  alarmed  at  the  consequences 
that  might  attend  the  veteran's  strange  mode  of  proceeding.  So,  throw- 
ing himself  before  him,  he  exclaimed: 

"  One  word  more,  I  entreat  you." 

"  Zounds  !  make  haste  !  " 

"  If  you  attempt  to  enter  the  convent  by  force,  you  will  ruin  all." 

"  How  so  I  " 

"  First  of  all,  M.  Dagobert,"  said  Mother  Buueh,  "  there  are  men  in 
the  convent;  As  I  came  out  just  now,  I  saw  the  porter  loading  his  gun, 
and  heard  the  gardener  talking  of  his  sharj)  scythe,  and  the  rounds  he 
was  to  make  at  night." 

"  Much  I  care  for  a  porter's  gun  and  a  gardener's  scythe  !  " 

"Well,  father;  l)ut  listen  to  me  a  moment,  I  conjure  you.  Suppose  you 
knock,  and  the  door  is  opened  —  the  porter  will  ask  you  what  you  want." 

"  I  tell  him  that  I  wish  to  speak  to  the  superior,  and  so  walk  into  the 
convent." 

"  But,  M.  Dagobert,"  said  Mother  Bunch,  "  wlien  once  you  have 
crossed  the  court-yai'd,  you  reach  a  second  door,  ^vitll  a  wicket.  A  nun 
comes  to  it,  to  see  who  rings,  and  does  not  open  the  door  till  she  knows 
the  object  of  tlie  visit." 

"  I  will  tell  her  that  I  wish  to  see  the  lady-superior." 

"  Then,  father,  as  you  are  not  known  in  the  couvent,  they  will  go  and 
inform  the  sui)erior." 

"  W(41,  what  then  ?  " 

"  Slie  will  come  down." 

"  What  next  ?  " 

"  She  will  ask  you  what  you  want,  ]\T.  Dagobert." 

"  What  I  want  ?  — llie  devil  !  my  children  !" 

"  One  minute's  jiaticiice,  father.  You  cannot  doubt,  fi'om  tlie  ])recau- 
tions  they  have  taken,  that  they  wish  \o  detain  these  young  ladies 
against  their  will,  and  against  yours." 
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"Doubt!  I  am  sm-o  of  it.  To  come  to  that  point,  they  began  by- 
turning  the  head  of  my  poor  wife." 

"  Then,  father,  the  superior  will  reply  to  you  that  slie  does  not  know 
what  you  mean,  and  that  the  yoTuig  ladies  are  not  in  the  convent." 

"And  I  will  reply  to  her  that  they  are  in  tiie  convent  —  witness 
Mother  Bunch  and  Slpo'ilsporty 

"  The  superior  will  answer  that  she  does  not  know  you  ;  that  she  has 
no  explanations  to  give  you  ;  and  will  close  the  wicket." 

"  Then  I  break  it  open,  since  one  must  come  to  that  in  the  end;  .so 
leave  me  alone,  I  tell  you  !  'sblood  !  leave  me  alone  !  " 

"And,  on  this  noise  and  violence,  the  porter  will  I'un  and  fetch  Ihe 
guard,  and  they  will  begin  by  arresting  you." 

"And  what  will  become  of  your  poor  children  then,  M.  Dagobertf" 
said  Mother  Bunch. 

Agricola's  father  had  too  much  good  sense  not  to  feel  th<'  truth  of 
these  observations  of  the  girl  and  his  son  ;  but  he  knew  also  that,  co.st 
what  it  might,  the  orphans  must  be  delivered  before  the  morrow.  The 
alternative  was  terrible  —  so  terrible  that,  pressing  his  two  hands  to  his 
burning  forehead,  Dagobert  sunk  back  upon  a  stone  bench,  as  if  struck 
down  by  the  inexorable  fatality  of  the  dilemma. 

Agricola  and  the  work-woman,  deeply  moved  by  this  mute  despair, 
exchanged  a  sad  look.  The  smith,  seating  himself  beside  the  soldier, 
said  to  him  :  "  Do  not  be  down-hearted,  father.  Remember  what's  been 
told  you.  By  going  with  this  I'ing  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville's  to 
the  influential  gentleman  she  named,  the  young  ladies  may  be  free  by 
to-morrow,  or,  at  worst,  by  the  day  after." 

"  Blood  and  thunder  !  you  want  to  drive  me  mad  !  "  exclaimed  Dago- 
bert, starting  up  from  the  bench  and  looking  at  Mother  Bunch  and  his 
son  with  so  savage  an  expression  that  Agricola  and  the  seamstress  di-ew 
back  with  an  air  of  surprise  and  uneasiness. 

"  Pardon  me,  my  children  !  "  said  Dagobert,  recovering  himself  after 
a  long  silence.  "  I  am  wrong  to  get  in  a  passion,  for  we  do  not  under- 
stand one  another.  What  you  say  is  true  ;  and  yet  I  am  right  to  speak 
?.s  I  do.  Listen  to  me.  You  are  an  honest  man,  Agricola;  you  an  hon- 
est girl;  what  I  tell  you.  is  meant  for  you  alone.  I  have  brought 
these  children  from  the  depths  of  Siberia  ;  do  you  know  why  ?  That 
they  may  be  to-morrow  morning  in  the  Rue  Saint  François.  If  they 
are  not  there,  I  have  failed  to  execute  the  last  wish  of  their  dying 
mother." 

"  No.  3  Rue  Saint  François  f  "  cried  Agi-icola,  interrupting  his  father. 

"  Yes  ;  how  do  you  know  the  number  f  "  said  Dagobert. 

"  Is  not  the  date  inscribed  on  a  bronze  medal  ?  " 
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"  Yes,"  replied  Dagobert,  more  and  more  surprised  ;  "  who  told  you  !  " 

"  Oue  iustaut,  father  !  "  exclaimed  Agrieola  ;  "  let  me  reflect.  I  think 
I  guess  it.  Did  you  not  tell  me,  my  good  sister,  that  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardo ville  was  not  mad  f  " 

"  Not  mad.  They  detain  her  in  this  asylum  to  prevent  her  commii- 
nicatiug  with  any  oue.  She  believes  herself,  like  the  daughters  of  Mar- 
shal Simon,  the  victim  of  an  odious  machination." 

"  No  doubt  of  it,"  cried  the  smith.  "  I  understand  all  now.  Made- 
moiselle de  Cardoville  has  the  same  interest  as  the  ori^hans  to  ajjpear 
to-morrow  at  the  Eue  Saint  François.  But  she  does  not  perhaps 
know  it." 

"  How  so  ?  " 

"  One  word  more,  my  good  girl.  Did  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo\'ille 
tell  you  that  she  had  a  powerful  motive  to  obtain  her  freedom  by 
to-morrow  ?  " 

"  No  ;  for  when  she  gave  me  this  ring  for  the  Count  de  Montbron,  she 
said  to  me  :  '  By  his  means  both  I  and  Marshal  Simon's  daughters  vdW 
be  at  liberty  either  to-morrow  or  the  day  after '  " 

"  But  explain  yourself,  then,"  said  Dagobert  to  his  son,  with  impa- 
tience. 

"  Just  now,"  replied  the  smith,  "  when  you  came  to  seek  me  in  prison, 
I  told  you,  father,  that  I  had  a  sacred  duty  to  perform,  and  that  I  would 
rejoin  you  at  home." 

"  Yes  ;  and  I  went,  on  my  side,  to  take  some  measures,  of  which  I 
will  speak  to  you  presently." 

"  I  ran  instantly  to  the  house  in  the  Eue  de  Babylone,  not  knowing 
that  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo%àlle  was  mad  or  passed  for  nuul.  A  servant, 
who  opened  the  door  to  me,  informed  me  that  th(^  young  lady  had  been 
seized  witli  a  sudden  attack  of  madness.  You  may  conceive,  father, 
what  a  Itlow  that  was  to  me  !  I  asked  where  she  was;  they  answered 
that  they  did  not  know.  I  asked  if  I  could  speak  to  any  of  the  family  ; 
as  my  jacket  did  not  insjiire  any  great  confidence,  they  replied  that 
none  of  her  family  were  at  present  there.  I  was  in  despair,  but  an  idea 
occurred  to  me.  I  said  to  myself,  '  If  she  is  mad,  her  family  physician 
must  know  where  they  have  taken  her;  if  she  is  in  a  state  to  hear  me, 
lie  will  take  me  to  her;  if  not,  I  will  speak  to  her  doctor  as  I  would  to 
her  relations.  A  doctoi'  is  often  a  friend.'  I  ask(Ml  the  sei'vant,  there- 
fore, to  give  me  the  doctor's  address.  I  obtained  it  without  diffi- 
culty—  Dr.  Baleinier,  No.  12  Eue  Taranne.  I  ran  thither,  but  he  had 
gone  out  ;  they  told  me  that  I  shoiild  find  him  about  five  o'clock  at 
his  asylum,  which  is  next  door  to  the  convent.  That  is  how  we  have 
met."  " 
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"  But  the  medal  —  the  medal  ?  "  said  Daj^obert  impatiently  ;  "  where 
did  you  see  it  l  " 

"  It  is  with  regard  to  this  and  other  things  that  1  wished  to  make 
important  communications  to  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville." 

"  And  what  are  these  communications  t  " 

"  The  fact  is,  father,  I  had  gone  to  hei'  the  day  of  your  departm-e,  to 
beg  her  to  get  me  bail.  I  was  followed  ;  and,  when  she  learned  this 
from  her  waiting-woman,  she  concealed  me  in  a  hiding-place.  It  was  a 
sort  of  little  vaulted  room,  in  which  no  light  was  admitted,  excejit 
through  a  tunnel,  made  like  a  chimney  ;  yet,  in  a  few  minutes,  I  could 
see  pretty  clearly.  Having  nothing  better  to  do,  I  looked  all  about  me, 
and  saw  that  the  walls  were  covered  with  wainscoting.  The  entrance 
to  this  I'oom  was  composed  of  a  sliding  panel,  mo\'ing  ])y  means  of 
weights  and  wheels  admirably  contrived.  As  these  concern  my  trade, 
I  was  interested  in  them;  so  I  examined  the  springs,  spite  of  my 
emotion,  with  curiosity,  and  understood  the  nature  of  their  play  ;  but 
there  was  one  brass  knob  of  which  I  could  not  discover  the  use.  It  was 
in  vain  to  pull  and  move  it  from  right  to  left, —  none  of  the  springs  were 
touched.  I  said  to  myself  :  '  This  knob,  no  doubt,  belongs  to  another 
piece  of  mechanism'  —  and  the  idea  occurred  to  me,  instead  of  drawing 
it  toward  me,  to  push  it  with  force.  Directly  after,  I  heai'd  a  grating 
sound,  and  perceived,  just  above  the  entrance  of  the  hiding-place,  one 
of  the  panels,  about  two  feet  square,  fly  open  like  the  door  of  a  secretary. 
As  I  had,  no  doubt,  pushed  the  spring  rather  too  hard,  a  bronze  medal 
and  chain  fell  oiit  with  the  shock." 

"  And  you  saw  the  address  —  Rue  Saint  François  ?  "  cried  Dagobert. 

"  Yes,  father;  and,  with  this  medal,  a  sealed  letter  fell  to  the  gi'ound. 
On  picking  it  up,  I  saw  that  it  was  addressed,  in  large  letters  :  '  For 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville.  To  he  opened  by  her  the  moment  it  is  delivered.^ 
Under  these  words,  I  saw  the  initials  '  R.'  and  '  C.,'  accompanied  by  a 
flourish,  and  this  date:  ^ Paris,  Xoreiiiher  the  I'lth,  1830.'  On  the  other 
side  of  the  envelope  I  perceived  two  seals,  with  the  letters  '  R.'  and  '  C.,' 
sm-mounted  by  a  coronet." 

"  And  the  seals  were  unbroken?"  asked  Mother  Bunch. 

"  Perfectly  whole." 

"  No  doubt,  then,  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  was  ignorant  of  the 
existence  of  these  papers,"  said  the  seamstress. 

"  That  was  my  first  idea,  since  she  was  recommended  to  open  the 
letter  immediately,  and,  notwithstanding  this  recommendation,  which 
bore  date  two  years  back,  the  seals  remained  untouched." 

"  It  is  evident,"  said  Dagobert.     "  What  did  you  do  ?  " 

"I  replaced  the  whole  where  it  was  before,  promising  myself  to 
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inform  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo ville  of  it.  But,  a  few  minutes  after, 
they  entered  my  hiding-place,  which  had  been  discovered,  and  I  did  not 
see  her  again.  I  was  only  able  to  whisper  a  few  words  of  doubtful 
meaning  to  one  of  her  waiting-women,  on  the  subject  of  what  I  had 
found,  hoping  thereby  to  arouse  the  attention  of  her  mistress  ;  and,  as 
soon  as  I  was  alile  to  write  to  you,  my  good  sister,  I  begged  you  to  go 
and  call  upon  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville." 

"  But  this  medal,"  said  Dagobert,  "  is  exactly  like  that  possessed  by 
the  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon.     How  can  you  account  for  that  !  " 

"  Nothing  so  plain,  father.  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  is  their  rela- 
tion.    I  remember  now  that  slie  told  me  so." 

"  A  relation  of  Rose  and  Blanche  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  added  Mother  Bunch  ;  "  she  told  that  also  to  me  just  now." 

"  Well,  then,"  resumed  Dagobert,  looking  anxiously  at  his  son,  "  do 
you  now  understand  why  I  must  have  my  children  this  very  day  ?  Do 
you  now  iinderstand,  as  their  poor  mother  told  me  on  her  death-bed, 
that  one  day's  delay  might  ruin  all  ?  Do  you  now  see  that  I  cannot  be 
satisiied  with  a  perhaps  to-morrow,  when  I  have  come  all  the  way  from 
Siberia  only  that  those  children  might  be  to-morrow  in  the  Rue  Saint 
François  ?  Do  you  at  last  perceive  that  I  must  have  them  this  night, 
even  if  I  have  to  set  fire  to  the  convent  ?  " 

"  But,  father,  if  you  employ  violence " 

"  Zounds  !  do  you  know  what  the  commissary  of  police  answered  me 
this  morning,  when  I  went  to  renew  my  charge  against  yoiir  mother's 
confessor  ?  He  said  to  me  that  there  was  no  proof,  and  that  they  could 
do  nothing." 

"  But  now  there  is  proof,  father,  for  at  least  we  know  where  the  young 
gii'ls  are.  With  that  certainty  we  shall  be  strong.  The  law  is  more 
l^owerfid  than  all  the  superiors  of  convents  in  the  world." 

"  And  the  Count  de  Montbron,  to  whom  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo\alle 
begs  you  to  apply,"  said  Mother  Bunch,  "  is  a  man  of  influence.  Tell 
liim  the  reasons  that  make  it  so  important  for  these  young  ladies,  as 
well  as  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  to  b(^  at  liberty  this  evening,  and 
he  will  certainly  liasten  the  course  of  justice,  and  to-night  your  children 
will  be  restored  to  you." 

"Sister  is  in  the  rigid,  father;  go  to  tlu^  count.  Meanwhile,  I  will 
run  to  the  commissary,  and  tell  him  that  we  now  know  where  the  young 
girls  are  confined.  Do  you  go  home  and  wait  for  us,  my  good  girl.  We 
will  meet  at  our  own  house  !" 

Dagobert  had  remained  plunged  in  thought;  sudilciiiy,  he  said  to 
Agricola  : 

"  Be  it  so  ;  i  will  follow  your  counsel.     But  suppose  the  commissary 
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says  to  you,  '  We  cannot  act  boforo  to-iiKinow  ';  suppose  the  Count  <le 
Moutbrou  says  to  mc  the  sann^  tliuii;-;  do  iiol  tliiiik  I  sliall  stainl  willi 
my  arms  folded  till  the  movniiig " 


"  But,  father "  uni 

"  It  is  enough,"  resumed  the  soldier,  in  an  abrupt  voice  ;  '  I  have  made 
up  my  mind.     Run  to  the  commissary,  my  boy  ;  wait  for  us  at  home, 
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my  good  girl;  I  will  go  to  the  count.  Give  me  the  ring.  Now  for  the 
address  !  " 

"  The  Count  de  Montbron,  No.  7  Place  Vendôme,"  said  she  ;  "  you 
come  on  behalf  of  Mademoiselle  de  CardoviUe." 

"  I  have  a  good  memory,"  answered  the  soldier.  "  We  will  meet  as 
soon  as  possible  in  the  Eue  Brise-Miche." 

"  Yes,  father  ;  have  good  courage.  You  will  see  that  the  law  protects 
and  defends  honest  people." 

"  So  much  the  better,"  said  the  soldier  ;  "  because,  othtn'wise,  honest 
people  would  be  obliged  to  protect  and  defend  themselves.  Farewell, 
my  children  !  we  will  meet  soon  in  the  Rue  Brise-Miche." 

When  Dagobert,  Agricola,  and  Mother  Bunch  separated,  it  was 
already  dark  night. 


CHAPTER  VI 


THE    MEETING 


T  is  eight  o'clook  in  tlie  evening,  the  rain  dashes  against  the 
windows  of  Françoise  Baudoin's  apartment  in  the  line  Brise- 
Miche,  while  violent  squalls  of  wind  shake  the  badly  closed 
doors  and  casements.  The  disorder  and  confusion  of  this 
humble  abode,  usually  kept  with  so  much  care  and  neatness,  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  serious  nature  of  the  sad  events  which  had  tlius  disturbed 
existences  hitherto  peaceful  in  their  obscurity. 

The  leaved  floor  was  soiled  with  mud,  and  a  thick  layer  of  dust  cov- 
ered the  furniture,  once  so  bright  and  clean.  Since  she  had  been  taken 
away  by  the  commissary  the  bed  had  not  been  made  ;  at  night  Dago- 
bert  had  thrown  himself  upon  it  for  a  few  hours  in  his  clothes,  when, 
worn  out  with  fatigue  and  crushed  by  despair,  he  had  returned  from 
new  and  vain  attempts  to  discover  Rose  and  Blanche's  prison-house. 
Upon  the  drawers  stood  a  bottle,  a  glass,  and  some  fragments  of  dry 
bread,  proving  the  frugality  of  the  soldier,  whose  means  of  sniisistence 
were  reduced  to  the  money  lent  by  the  pawnbroker  upon  the  things 
pledged  by  Mother  Bunch  after  the  arrest  of  Françoise. 

By  the  faint  glimmer  of  a  candle  placed  ujion  the  little  stove,  now 
cold  as  marble, — for  the  stock  of  wood  had  long  been  exhausted, — one 
might  have  seen  the  hunchback  sleeping  upon  a  chair,  her  head  resting 
on  her  bosom,  her  hands  concealed  beneath  her  cotton  apron,  and  her 
feet  resting  on  the  lowest  i-ung  of  the  chah'  ;  from  time  to  time  she  shi\-- 
ered  in  her  damp,  chill  garments. 

After  that  long  day  of  fatigue  and  diverse  emotions,  the  poor  creat- 
ure had  eaten  nothing.  Had  she  even  thought  of  it,  she  would  have 
been  at  a  loss  for  bread.  Waiting  for  the  return  of  Dagol^ert  and  Agric- 
ola,  she  had  sxink  into  an  agitated  sleep — very  different,  alas  !  from  calm 
and  refreshing  slumber.  From  time  to  time  she  half  opened  her  eyes 
uneasily  and  looked  around  her.  Tlien,  again  overcome  by  irresistible 
heaviness,  her  head  fell  upon  her  bosom. 
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After  some  minutes  of  silence,  only  interrupted  liy  the  noise  of  the 
wind,  a  slow  and  heavy  step  was  heard  on  the  landing-place. 

Tlie  door  opened  and  Dagobert  entered,  followed  by  Spoilsport. 

Waking  with  a  stai-t.  Mother  Bunch  raised  her  head  hastily,  sprang 
from  her  ehair,  and,  advancing  rapidly  to  meet  Agricola's  father,  said 
to  him  : 

"  Well,  M.  Dagobert!  have  you  good  news?     Have  you " 

She  could  not  continue,  she  was  so  struck  with  the  gloomy  expres- 
sion of  the  soldier's  features.  Absoi'bed  in  his  reflections,  he  did  not  at 
first  appear  to  perceive  the  speaker,  Ijut  threw  himself  despondingly 
on  a  chair,  rested  his  elbows  upon  the  table,  and  hid  his  face  in  his 
hands.  After  a  long  meditation  he  rose  and  said  in  a  low  voice  : 
"  It  must —  yes,  it  must  be  done  !  " 

Taking  a  few  stejjs  up  and  down  the  room,  Dagobert  looked  around 
him,  as  if  in  search  of  something.  At  length,  after  a  minute's  exami- 
nation, he  jierceived  near  the  stove  a  bar  of  ii'on,  perhaps  two  feet  long, 
serving  to  lift  the  covers  when  too  hot  for  the  fingers.  Taking  this  in 
his  hand,  he  looked  at  it  closely,  poised  it  to  judge  of  its  weight,  and 
then  laid  it  down  upon  the  drawers  with  an  air  of  satisfaction.  Sur- 
prised at  the  long  silence  of  Dagobert,  the  needle-woman  followed  his 
movements  with  timid  and  uneasy  curiosity.  But  soon  her  surpi'ise 
gave  way  to  fright  when  she  saw  the  soldier  take  down  his  knapsack, 
place  it  upon  a  chair,  open  it,  and  draw  from  it  a  pair  of  pocket-pistols, 
the  locks  of  which  he  tried  with  the  utmost  caution. 

Seized  with  terror,  the  seamstress  could  not  forbear  exclaiming  : 
"  Grood  gracious,  M.  Dagobert  !  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 

The  soldier  looked  at  her  as  if  he  only  now  perceived  her  for  the 
first  time,  and  said  to  her  in  a  cordial  but  abrupt  voice  : 
"  Good-evening,  ray  good  girl  !     What  is  the  time  i  " 
"  Eight  o'clock  has  just  struck  at  Saint-Merri's,  M.  Dagobert." 
"Eight  o'clock,"  said  the  soldier,  speaking  to  himself;  "  only  eight!" 

I^lacing  the  pistols  by  the  side  of  the  iron  bar,  he  appeared  again  to 
reflect,  while  he  cast  his  eyes  round  him. 

"  M.  Dagobert,"  ventured  the  girl,  "  you  have  not  then  good  news  ?  " 
"No." 

That  single  word  was  uttered  by  the  soldier  in  so  sharp  a  tone  that, 
not  daring  to  question  him  further.  Mother  Bunch  sat  down  in  silence. 
Spoilsporf  came  to  lean  his  head  on  the  knees  of  the  girl,  and  followed 
the  movements  of  Dagobert  with  as  much  curiosity  as  herself. 

After  remaining  for  some  moments  pensive  and  silent,  the  sol- 
dier approached  the  bed,  took  a  sheet  from  it,  appean^d  to  measure  its 
length,  and  then  said,  turning  toward  Mother  Rnncli  : 
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"  The  soissors  !  " 

"  But,  M.  Dagobert " 

"  Come,  my  good  girl  !  the  scissors  !  "  replied  M.  Dagobert,  in  a  kind 
tone,  but  one  that  commauiled  obedience.  The  seamstress  took  the 
scissors  from  Françoise's  work-basket,  and  presented  them  to  the  soldier. 

"Now,  hold  the  other  end  of  the  sheet,  my  girl,  and  driiw  it  out 
tight." 

In  a  few  minutes  Dagobert  had  cut  the  sheet  into  four  strips,  wiiicli 
he  twisted  in  the  fashion  of  cords,  fastening  them  here  and  there  with  bits 
of  tape,  so  as  to  i^reserve  the  twist,  and  tying  them  strongly  together, 
so  as  to  make  a  rope  of  about  twenty  feet  long.  This,  howe\-er,  did 
not  suffice  him,  for  he  said  to  himself  : 

"  Now  I  must  have  a  hook." 
Again  he  looked  around  him,  and  Mother  Bunch,  more  and  more 
frightened,  for  she  now  no  longer  doubted  Dagoljert's  designs,  said  to 
him  timidly  : 

"  M.  Dagobert,  Agricola  has  not  yet  come  in.  It  may  be  some  good 
news  that  makes  him  so  late." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  soldier  bitterly,  as  he  continued  to  cast  I'ound  his 
eyes  in  search  of  something  he  wanted  ;  "  good  news  like  mine  !  But  I 
must  have  a  strong  iron  hook." 

Still  looking  about,  he  found  one  of  the  coarse  gray  sacks  that 
Françoise  was  accustomed  to  make.  He  took  it,  opened  it,  and  said  to 
the  workgiil  : 

"  Put  me  the  iron  bar  and  the  cord  into  this  bag,  my  girl.  It  will  be 
easier  to  carry." 

"  Heavens  !  "  cried  she,  obeying  his  directions  ;  "  you  will  not  go 
without  seeing  Agricola,  M.  Dagobert  I  He  may  perhaps  have  some 
good  news  to  tell  you." 

"  Be  satisfied  !  I  shall  wait  for  my  boy.  I  need  not  start  before  ten 
o'clock  —  so  I  have  time." 

"  Alas,  M.  Dagobert  !  have  you  lost  all  ho])e  I  "  ■ 

"  On  the  contrary.     I  have  good  hope  —  but  in  myself." 
So  saying,  Dagobert  twisted  the  upper  end  of  the  sack,  for  the 
purpose  of  closing  it,  and  placed  it  on  the  drawers,  by  the  side  of  his 
pistols. 

"  At  all  events  you  will  wait  for  Agricola,  M.  Dagobert  ?  " 

"  Yes,  if  he  arrive  lief  ore  ten  o'clock." 

"  Alas  !  you  have  then  quite  made  up  your  mind  ?  " 

"  Quite.   And  yet,  if  I  were  weak  enough  to  believe  in  bad  omens " 

"  Sometimes,  M.  Dagobert,  omens  do  not  deceive  one,"  said  the  girl, 
hoping  to  induce  the  soldier  to  aliandon  his  dangerous  resolution. 
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"Yes,"  resumed  Dagobert;  "old  women  say  so — and,  although  I  am 
not  an  old  woman,  what  I  saw  just  now  weighed  heavily  on  my  heart. 
After  all,  I  may  have  taken  a  feeling  of  anger  for  a  presentiment." 

"  What  have  you  seen  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  it  you,  my  good  girl  ;  it  may  help  to  pass  the  time,  which 
appears  long  enough."  Then,  interrupting  himself,  he  exclaimed  :  "Was 
it  the  half-hour  that  just  struck  1'  " 

"  Yes,  M.  Dagobert  ;  it  is  half -past  eight." 

"  Still  an  hour  and  a  half,"  said  Dagobert,  in  a  hollow  voice.  "  This," 
he  added,  "  is  what  I  saw.  As  I  came  along  the  street,  my  notice  was 
attracted  by  a  large  red  j^lacard,  at  the  head  of  which  was  a  black 
panther  devouring  a  white  horse.  That  sight  gave  me  a  turn,  for  you 
nnist  know,  my  good  girl,  that  a  black  panther  destroyed  a  jioor  old 
white  horse  that  I  had,  SpoUsporVs  companion,  whose  name  was  Jovial^ 
At  the  sound  of  this  name,  once  so  familiar.  Spoilsport,  who  was 
crouching  at  the  work- woman's  feet,  raised  his  head  hastily  and  looked 
at  Dago]:)ei't. 

"  You  see  that  beasts  have  memory  ;  he  recollects,"  said  the  soldier, 
sighing  himself  at  the  remembrance.  Then,  addressing  his  dog,  he 
added:  "Dost  remember  Jo; vVf/.^" 

On  hearing  this  name  a  second  time  pronounced  by  his  master,  in  a 
voice  of  emotion,  Spoilsport  gave  a  low  whine,  as  if  to  indicate  that  he 
had  not  forgotten  his  old  traveling-companion. 

"  It  was  indeed  a  melancholy  incident,  M.  Dagobert,"  said  Mother 
Bunch,  "  to  find  upon  this  placard,  a  panther  devouring  a  horse." 

"  That  is  nothing  to  what's  to  come  ;  you  shall  hear  the  rest.  I  drew 
near  the  bill,  and  read  in  it  that  one  Morok,  just  arrived  fi'om  Germany, 
is  about  to  exhibit  in  a  theater  different  wild  boasts  that  he  tamed; 
among  others,  a  splendid  lion,  a  tiger,  and  a  black  Java  panther  named 
Death  r 

"  AVliat  an  awful  name  !  "  said  the  hearer. 

"  You  will  think  it  more  awful,  my  child,  when  I  tell  you  this  is  the 
very  panther  which  strangled  my  horse  at  Leipsie,  four  months  ago." 

"Good  Heaven!  you  are  right,  M.  Dagobert,"  said  the  girl,  "it  is 
awful!" 

"  Wait  a  little,"  said  Dagolx'rt,  whose  countenance  was  growing  more 
and  more  gloomy,  "  that  is  not  all.  It  was  by  means  of  this  very  Morok, 
the  owner  of  the  panther,  that  I  and  my  ]>oor  childi-cn  were  iin]irison(>d 
in  Leijîsic." 

"  And  this  wicked  man  is  in  Paris  and  wishes  you  evil  ?  "  said  Mother 
Bunch.  "Oil!  you  are  riglit,  M.  Dagolx'i-t;  you  nuist  take  care  of 
yourself  ;  it  is  a  bad  omen," 
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"  For  ///;»,  if  I  cateh  him,"  said  Dagoljort  in  a  hollow  tone.  "  We  have 
old  accounts  to  settle." 

"  M.  Dagobei't,"  cried  Mother  Bunch,  listening,',  "  some  one  is  running 
up  the  stairs.     It  is  Agricola's  footstep;  I  am  sure  he  has  good  news." 

"  That  will  just  do,"  said  the  soldier  hastily,  without  answering. 
"  Agricola  is  a  smith.     He  will  be  able  to  find  me  the  iron  hook." 

A  few  minutes  after,  Agricola  entered  the  room  ;  but,  alas  !  the 
seamstress  perceived  at  the  first  glance  in  the  dejected  countenance  of 
the  workman  the  ruin  of  her  cherished  hopes. 

"Well  !  "  said  Dagobert  to  his  son,  in  a  tone  which  clearly  announced  the 
little  faith  he  attached  to  the  steps  taken  by  Agricola,  "  well,  what  news  ?  " 

"  Father,  it  is  enough  to  drive  one  mad — to  make  one  dash  one's 
brains  out  against  the  wall,"  cried  the  smith  in  a  rage. 
Dagobert  turned  toward  Mother  Bunch  and  said  : 

"  You  see,  my  poor  child,  I  was  sure  of  it." 

"  Well,  father,"  cried  Agricola,  "  have  you  seen  the  Count  de  Mont- 
bron !  " 

"  The  Count  de  Montbrou  set  out  for  Lorraine  three  days  ago.  That 
is  my  good  news,"  replied  the  soldier,  with  bitter  irony  ;  "  let  us  have 
yours  ;  I  long  to  know  all.  I  need  to  know  if,  on  appealing  to  the  laws, 
which,  as  you  told  me,  protect  and  defend  honest  people,  it  ever  hap- 
pens that  the  rogues  get  the  best  of  it.  I  want  to  know  this,  and  tlien 
I  want  an  iron  hook,  so  I  count  upon  you  for  Ijoth." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  father  f  " 

"  First,  tell  me  what  you  have  done.  We  have  time.  It  is  not  niuch 
more  than  half-past  eight.     On  leaving  me,  where  did  you  go  fii-st  ?  " 

"  To  the  commissary,  who  had  already  received  your  depositions." 

"  What  did  he  say  to  you  Î  " 

"  After  having  very  kindly  listened  to  all  I  had  to  state,  he  answered 
that  these  young  girls  were  placed  in  a  respectable  house, — a  convent, — 
so  that  there  did  not  apjiear  to  he  any  urgent  necessity  for  their  imme- 
diate removal,  and  besides,  he  could  not  take  upon  himself  to  violate 
the  sanctity  of  a  religious  dwelling  upon  your  simple  testimony  ;  to-mor- 
row he  will  make  his  report  to  the  proper  authorities,  and  steps  will  be 
taken  accordingly." 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  plenty  of  put-offs,"  said  the  soldier. 

"  '  But,  sir,'  answered  I  to  him,"  resumed  Agricola,  "  '  it  is  now,  this 
very  night,  that  you  ought  to  act,  for  if  these  young  girls  should  not  be 
present  to-morrow  morning  in  the  Rue  Saint  François,  theii-  interests 
may  suffer  incalculable  damage.'  '  I  am  very  sorry  for  it,'  replied  he, 
'  but  I  cannot,  upon  your  simple  declaration,  or  that  of  your  father,  who, 
hke  yourself,  is  no  relation  or  connection  of  these  young  persons,  act  in 
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direct  opposition  to  forms,  wliicli  could  not  be  set  aside,  even  on  the 
demaud  of  a  family.  The  law  has  its  delays  and  its  formalities,  to 
which  we  are  obliged  to  submit.'  " 

"Certainly!"  said  Dagol)ert;  "we  must  submit  to  them  at  the  risk 
of  becoming  cowardly,  ungrateful  traitors  !  " 

"  Did  you  speak  also  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo\'ille  to  him  ?  "  asked 
the  workgirl. 

"  Yes  ;  but  he  answered  me  on  this  subject  in  much  the  same  man- 
ner :  '  It  was  very  serious  ;  there  was  no  proof  in  support  of  my  depo- 
sition. A  third  party  had  told  me  that  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville 
affirms  she  was  not  mad  ;  but  all  mad  people  ^jretend  to  be  sane.  He 
could  liot,  therefore,  upon  my  sole  testimony,  take  u^jon  himself  to 
enter  the  house  of  a  respectable  physician.  But  he  would  report  upon 
it,  and  the  law  would  have  its  course '  " 

"  When  I  wished  to  act  just  now  for  myself,"  said  Dagobert,  "  did  I 
not  foresee  all  this  ?     And  yet  I  was  weak  enough  to  listen  to  you." 

"  But,  father,  what  you  wished  to  attempt  was  imjiossible,  and  you 
agreed  that  it  would  expose  you  to  far  too  dangerous  consequences." 

"  So,"  resumed  the  soldier,  without  answering  his  son,  "  they  told  you 
in  plain  terms  that  Ave  must  not  think  of  oljtainiug  legally  the  release 
of  Rose  and  Blanche  this  evening,  or  even  to-morrow  morning  I  " 

"  Yes,  father.  In  the  eyes  of  the  law  there  is  no  special  m-gency. 
The  question  may  not  be  decided  for  two  or  three  days." 

"  That  is  all  I  wished  to  know,"  said  Dagobert,  rising  and  walking  up 
and  down  the  room. 

"  And  yet,"  resumed  his  son,  "  I  did  not  consider  myself  beaten.  In 
despair,  1)ut  believing  that  justice  could  not  remain  deaf  to  such  ecjui- 
table  claims,  I  ran  to  theP«/«/.s'  ile  Justice,  hoping  to  hud  there  a  judge, 
a  magistrate,  who  would  receive  my  complaint  and  act  upon  it." 

"  Well  ?  "  said  the  soldier,  stopping  him. 

"  I  was  told  that  the  courts  shut  every  day  at  five  o'clock,  and  do  not 
open  again  till  ten  in  the  morning.  Thinking  of  your  despair  and  of  the 
position  of  poor  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  I  determined  to  make  one 
more  attempt.  I  entered  a  guard -house;  of  troops  of  the  line,  com- 
manded by  a  lieutenant.  I  told  him  all.  He  saw  that  I  was  so  much 
moved,  and  I  spoke  with  such  warratli  and  con\dctiou,  that  he  became 
interested.  'Lieutenant,'  said  I  to  Iiim,  'gi-ant  me  one  favor — let  a 
petty  offictu'  and  two  soldiers  go  to  the  convent  to  obtain  a  legal 
entrance.  Let  them  ask  to  see  the  daughters  of  jMarshal  Simon,  and 
learn  whether  it  is  their  choice  to  remain,  oi'  return  to  my  lather,  who 
brought  tliem  from  Russia.  You  will  tlicii  sec  if  tlicy  nrc  not  (U'tained 
against  theii-  will '" 
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"  And  what  answer  did  lie  give  you,  Agrieola  ?  "  asked  Mother  Bunch, 
while  Dagobert  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  continued  to  walk  up  and 
down. 

"  '  My  good  fellow,'  said  he,  '  what  you  ask  me  is  impossible.  1  iiikIci- 
stand  your  motives,  Ijut  I  cannot  take  upon  myself  so  serious  a  meas- 
lu-e.  I  should  be  broke  were  I  to  enter  a  convent  by  foi-ce.'  '  Then, 
sir,  what  am  I  to  do  f  It  is  enough  to  turn  one's  head  !  '  '  Faitli,  I 
don't  know,'  said  the  lieutenant ,  '  it  will  be  safest,  I  think,  to  wait.' 
Then,  Ijelieving  I  had  done  all  that  was  possible,  father,  I  resolved  to 
come  back,  in  the  hope  that  you  might  have  been  more  fortunate  than 
I  ;  but,  alas  !  I  was  deceived  !  " 

So  saying,  the  smith  sank  upon  a  chair,  for  he  was  worn  out  with 
anxiety  and  fatigue.  There  was  a  moment  of  profound  silence  after 
these  words  of  Agrieola,  which  destroyed  the  last  hopes  of  the  three, 
mute  and  crushed  beneath  the  strokes  of  inexorable  fatality. 

A  new  incident  came  to  deepen  the  sad  and  painful  character  of  this 
scene. 


CHAPTER  VII 


DISCOVERIES 


HE  d(ior,  -n-hicli  Agrieola  had   not  thouglit   of  fastening, 
opened,  as  it  were,  timidly,  and  Françoise  Bandoin,  Dago- 
bert's  wife,  pale,  sinking,  hardly  able  to  supj)ort  herself, 
appeared  on  the  threshold. 
The  soldier,  Agrieola,  and  Mother  Bmieh  were  plnuged  in  such  deep 
dejection  tliat  neither  of  them  at  first  perceived  the  entrance.     Fran- 
çoise advanced  two  steps  into  the  room,  fell  upon  her  knees,  clasped  her 
hands  together,  and  said  in  a  weak  and  huml)le  voice  : 

"My  poor  husband — pardon  !  " 
At  these  words,  Agrieola   and   the  woi'kgirl,  whose   backs  were 
toward  the  door,  turned  round  suddenly,  and  Dagobert  hastily  raised 
his  head. 

"  My  mother!"  cried  Agrieola,  running  to  Françoise. 

"  My  wife  !  "  cried  Dagobert,  as  he  also  rose  and  advanced  to  meet 
the  unfcn'tunate  woman. 

"  On  your  knees,  dear  mother  !  "  said  Agrieola,  stooping  ilown  to 
embrace  her  affectionately.     "  Get  up,  I  entreat  you." 

"  No,  my  child,"  said  Françoise,  in  her  mild,  firm  accents,  "  I  will  not 
rise  till  your  father  has  forgiven  me.  I  have  wi'onged  him  ranch  —  now 
I  know  it." 

"  Forgive  you,  my  poor  wife  ?  "  said  the  soldier,  as  he  drew  near  with 
emotion.  "Have  I  ever  accused  you,  exce})t  in  my  first  transpcn-t  of 
des])air  Î  No,  no  ;  it  was  the  bad  priests  that  I  accused,  and  thei'e  I  was 
right.  Well  !  I  have  you  again,"  added  he,  assisting  his  son  to  raise 
her;  "one  grief  the  less.  They  have  then  restored  you  to  liberty? 
Yesterday  I  could  not  even  learn  in  what  ])rison  tlun'  had  ])Tit  ycm.  I 
have  so  many  cares  that  I  could  not  think  of  you  only.  But  come,  dear 
wife,  sit  down  !" 

"How  feeble  you  are,  dear  moth<>r  ! — how  cold  —  how  ]iale!"  said 
Agrieola,  with  anguish,  his  eyes  filling  with  tears. 
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"  Why  did  you  not  let  u.s  know  ?"  added  he.  "  We  would  have  gone 
to  fetch  yon.  But  how  you  ti'end)l<;  !  Your  hands  are  frozen  !  "  contin- 
ued the  smith,  as  he  knelt  down  before  Françoise.  Then  tiifiiiiig  toward 
Mother  Bunch  :  "  Pray,  make  a  little  fire  directly." 

"  I  thought  of  it  as  soon  as  your  father  came  in,  Agricola,  biit  there  is 
no  wood  nor  charcoal  left." 

"  Then  pray  borrow  some  of  Father  Loriot,  my  dear  sister.  He  is  too 
good  a  fellow  to  refuse.  My  poor  mother  trembles  so — she  might  fall  ill." 
Hardly  had  he  said  the  words  than  Mother  Bunch  went  out. 
The  smith  rose  from  the  ground,  took  the  blanket  from  the  bed,  and 
carefvdly  wrapped  it  about  the  knees  and  feet  of  his  mother.  Then, 
again  kneeling  down,  he  said  to  her  :  "  Your  hands,  dear  mother  !  "  And, 
taking  those  feeble  palms  in  his  own,  he  tried  to  warm  them  with  his 
breath. 

Nothing  coidd  be  more  touching  than  this  picture  :  the  robust  young 
man,  with  his  energetic  and  resolute  countenance,  expressing  by  his 
looks  the  greatest  tenderness,  and  paying  the  most  delicate  attentions 
to  his  poor,  pale,  trembling  old  mother. 

Dagobert,  kind-hearted  as  his  son,  went  to  fetch  a  pillow,  and 
brought  it  to  his  wife,  saying  : 

"Lean  forward  a  little,  and  I  will  put  this  pillow  behind  you;  yoxi 
will  be  more  comfortable  and  warmer." 

"  How  you  both  spoil  me  !  "  said  Françoise,  trying  to  smile.  "  And 
you  to  be  so  kind,  after  all  the  ill  I  have  done  !  "  added  she  to  Dagol)ert, 
as,  disengaging  one  of  her  hands  from  those  of  her  son,  she  took  the 
soldier's  hand  and  pressed  it  to  her  tearful  eyes.  "  In  prison,"  said  she 
in  a  low  voice,  "  I  had  time  to  repent." 

Agi'icola's  heart  was  near  breaking  at  the  thought  that  his  pious  and 
good  mother,  with  her  angelic  purity,  should  for  a  moment  have  Ijeen 
confined  in  })rison  with  so  many  miserable  creatures.  He  would  have 
made  some  attempt  to  console  her  on  the  subject  of  the  painful  past, 
but  he  feared  to  give  a  new  shock  to  Dagobert,  and  was  silent. 

"  Where  is  Gabriel,  dear  mother  !  "  inquired  he.  "  How  is  he  ?  As 
you  have  seen  him,  tell  us  all  about  him." 

"  I  have  seen  Gabriel,"  said  Françoise,  drying  her  tears  ;  "  he  is  c(ni- 
fined  at  home.  His  superiors  have  rigorously  forbidden  his  going  out. 
Luckily,  they  did  not  prevent  his  receiving  me,  for  his  words  and 
counsels  have  opened  my  eyes  to  many  things.  It  is  from  him  that  I 
learned  how  guilty  I  had  been  to  you,  my  poor  husband." 

"  How  so  ?  "  asked  Dagobert. 

"  Why,  you  know  that  if  I  caused  you  so  much  grief,  it  was  not  from 
wickedness.     When  I  saw  you  in  such  despair,  I  sufïered  almost  as 
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mueli  myself  ;  l:)ut  I  durst  not  tell  you  so,  for  fear  of  breaking  my  oath. 
I  had  resolved  to  keep  it,  believing  that  I  did  well,  believing  that  it  was 
my  duty.  And  yet  something  told  me  that  it  could  not  be  my  duty  to 
cause  you  so  much  iiuin.  '  Alas,  my  God  !  euligliten  me  !  '  I  exclaimed 
in  my  prison,  as  I  knelt  down  and  prayed,  in  spite  of  the  mockeries  of 
the  other  women.  '  Why  should  a  just  and  pious  work,  commanded  by 
my  confessor,  the  most  respectable  of  men,  overwhelm  me  and  mine 
with  so  much  misery  ?  Have  mercy  on  me,  my  Grod,  and  teach  me  if  I 
have  done  wi'ong  without  knowing  it  !  '  As  I  prayed  with  fervor,  God 
heard  me,  and  insi^ired  me  with  the  idea  of  applying  to  Gabriel.  '  I 
thank  thee.  Father  !  I  will  obey  !  '  said  I  within  myself.  '  Gabriel  is 
like  my  own  child  ;  liut  he  is  also  a  priest,  a  martyr  —  almost  a  saint. 
If  any  one  in  the  world  imitates  the  charity  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  it  is 
surely  he.  When  I  leave  this  prison,  I  will  go  and  consult  him,  and  he 
will  clear  up  my  doubts.'  " 

"  You  are  right,  dear  mother,"  cried  Agricola  ;  "  it  was  a  thought  from 
heaven.  Gabriel  is  an  angel  of  purity,  courage,  nobleness  —  the  tj^pe  of 
the  true  and  good  priest  !  " 

■"  Ah,  jioor  wife  !  "  said  Dagobert,  with  bitterness  ;  "  if  you  had  never 
had  any  confessor  but  Gabriel  !  " 

"  I  thought  of  it  before  he  went  on  his  journey,"  said  Françoise,  with 
simplicity.  "  I  should  have  liked  to  confess  to  the  dear  boy  —  but  I 
fancied  Abbé  Dubois  would  be  offended,  and  that  Gabriel  woiild  be  too 
indulgent  with  regard  to  my  sins." 

"  Your  sins,  poor  dear  mother  I  "  said  Agricola.  "  As  if  you  ever  com- 
mitted any  !  " 

"  And  what  did  Galiriel  tell  you  ?  "  asked  the  soldier. 

"  Alas,  my  dear  !  had  I  had  but  such  an  interview  with  him  sooner  ! 
What  I  told  him  of  Abbé  Dubois  roused  his  suspicions,  and  he  ques- 
tioned me,  dear  child,  as  to  many  things  of  which  he  had  never  spoken 
to  me  before.  Then  I  opened  to  him  my  whole  heart,  and  he  did  the 
same  to  me,  and  we  both  made  sad  discoveries  with  regard  to  persons 
whom  we  had  always  thought  very  respectable,  and  who  yet  had 
deceived  each  of  us,  unknown  to  the  other." 

"  How  so  !  " 

"  Why,  they  u.sed  to  tell  him,  under  the  seal  of  secrecy,  things  that 
were  supposed  to  come  from  me  ;  and  they  used  to  tell  me,  under  the 
same  seal  of  secrecy,  things  that  were  supposed  to  come  from  him. 
Thus,  he  confessed  to  me,  that  lie  did  not  feel  at  first  any  vocation  for 
the  priesthood;  but  lliey  told  liiiii  that  I  should  not  believe  myself  safe 
in  this  world  or  in  the  next,  if  he  did  not  take  orders,  because  I  felt 
persuaded  that  I  could  best  serve  the  Lord  by  giving  Him  so  good  a 
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servant  ;  and  that  yet  I  had  never  dared  to  ask  Gabriel  himself  to  give 
me  this  proof  of  his  attachnioiit,  though  I  had  taken  him  from  the  street, 
a  deserted  orphan,  and  brought  liim  up  as  my  own  son,  at  the  cost  of 
labor  and  privations.  Then,  how  could  it  be  otherwise  Î  The  2)oor  dear 
chihl,  thinking  he  could  please  me,  sacrificed  himself.  He  entered  the 
seminary." 

"  Horrible,"  said  Agricola  ;  "  'tis  an  infamous  snare,  and,  for  the 
priests  who  were  guilty  of  it,  a  sacrilegious  lie  !  " 

"  During  all  that  time,"  resumed  Françoise,  "  they  were  holding  very 
different  language  to  me.  I  was  told  that  Gabriel  felt  his  vocation,  but 
that  he  durst  not  allow  it  to  me,  for  fear  of  my  l;)eing  jealous  on  account 
of  Agricola,  who,  being  brought  up  as  a  workman,  would  not  enjoy  the 
same  advantages  as  those  which  the  priesthood  would  secure  to  Gabriel. 
So  when  he  asked  my  permission  to  enter  the  seminary — dear  child  !  he 
entered  it  with  regret,  but  he  thought  he  was  making  me  so  happy  !  — 
instead  of  discouraging  this  idea,  I  did  all  in  my  power  to  persuade  him 
to  follow  it,  assuring  him  that  he  could  not  do  better,  and  that  it  would 
occasion  me  great  joy.  You  understand,  I  exaggerated,  for  fear  he 
should  think  me  jealous  on  account  of  Agricola." 

"  What  an  odious  machinati(  )n  !  "  said  Agricola,  in  amazement.  "  They 
were  speculating  in  this  unworthy  manner  upon  your  mutual  devotion. 
Thus  Gabriel  saw  the  expression  of  yoiu*  dearest  wish  in  the  almost 
forced  encouragement  given  to  his  resolution." 

"  Little  by  little,  however,  as  Gabriel  has  the  best  heart  in  the  world, 
the  vocation  really  came  to  him.  That  was  natural  enough  :  he  was 
born  to  console  those  who  suffer,  and  devote  himself  for  the  unfortu- 
nate. He  would  never  have  spoken  to  me  of  the  ]iast,  had  it  not  l>eeu 
for  this  morning's  interview.  But  then  I  beheld  him,  who  is  usually  so 
mild  and  gentle,  become  indignant,  exasperated,  against  M.  Eodin  and 
another  person  whom  he  accuses.  He  had  serious  complaints  against 
them  already,  but  these  discoveries,  he  says,  will  make  up  the  measure." 
At  these  Avords  of  Françoise,  Dagobert  pressed  his  hand  to  his  fore- 
head, as  if  to  recall  something  to  his  memory.  For  some  minutes  he 
had  listened  with  surprise,  and  almost  terror,  to  the  account  of  these 
secret  plots,  conducted  with  such  deep  and  crafty  dissimulation. 
Françoise  continued  : 

"  Wlien  at  last  I  acknowledged  to  Gabriel,  that,  by  the  advice  of  Abbé 
Dubois,  my  confessor,  I  had  delivered  to  a  stranger  the  children  con- 
fided to  my  husband,  —  General  Simon's  daughters,  —  the  dear  boy 
blamed  me,  though  with  great  regret,  not  for  having  wished  to  instruct 
the  poor  orphans  in  the  trutlis  of  our  holy  religion,  but  for  having  acted 
without  the  consent  of  my  husband,  who  alone  was  answerable  before 
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God  and  man  for  the  charge  intrusted  to  him.  Gabriel  severely  censured 
Abbé  Dubois'  conduct,  who  had  given  me,  he  said,  bad  and  perfidious 
counsels  ;  and  then,  with  the  sweetness  of  an  angel,  the  dear  boy  con- 
soled me,  and  exhorted  me  to  come  and  tell  you  all.  My  pooi'  husband  ! 
he  would  fain  have  accompanied  me,  for  I  had  scarcely  coui'age  to  come 
hither,  so  strongly  did  I  feel  the  wi'ong  I  had  done  you  ;  1)ut,  unfortvi- 
uately,  Gabriel  is  confined  at  the  seminary  by  strict  order  of  his  supe- 
riors ;  he  could  not  come  with  me,  and " 

Here  Dagobert,  who  seemed  much  agitated,  abruptly  interrupted 
his  wife. 

"  One  word,  Françoise,"  said  he  ;  "  for,  in  truth,  in  the  midst  of  so 
many  cares  and  black,  diabolical  plots,  one  loses  one's  memory,  and 
the  head  begins  to  wander.  Did  you  not  tell  me,  the  day  the  children 
disappeared,  that  Gabriel,  when  taken  in  by  you,  had  round  his  neck 
a  bronze  medal,  and  in  his  pocket  a  book  filled  with  papers  in  a  foreign 
language  !  " 

"  Yes,  my  dear." 

"  And  this  medal  and  these  papers  were  afterward  delivered  to  your 
confessor  f  " 

"  Yes,  my  dear." 

"  And  Gabriel  never  spoke  of  them  since  f  " 

"  Never." 
Agricola,  hearing  this  from  his  mother,  looked  at  her  with  surprise, 
and  exclaimed  : 

"  Then  Gabriel  has  the  same  interest  as  the  daughters  of  General 
Simon  or  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  to  be  in  the  Rue  Saint  François 
to-moi-row?  " 

"  Certainly,"  said  Dagobert.  "  And  now  do  you  remember  what  he 
said  to  us,  just  after  my  arrival — that,  in  a  few  days,  he  would  need 
our  sujjport  in  a  serious  matter  ?  " 

"  Yes,  father." 

"  And  he  is  kept  a  prisoner  at  liis  seminary  !  And  he  tells  your 
iiKither  that  he  has  to  complain  of  his  superiors!  and  he  asked  us  for 
our  support  with  so  sad  and  grave  an  air  that  I  said  to  him " 

"  He  would  sjieak  so,  if  about  to  engage  in  a  deadly  tUiel,"  interruiiteil 
Agricola.  "  True,  father  !  and  yet  you,  who  are  a  good  ji^dge  of  valoi-, 
acknowledged  that  Gabriel's  courage  was  equal  to  yours.  For  liiiu  so 
to  fear  his  supenoi-s,  the  daiiger  nnist  be  great  ind(M'd." 

"  Now  thnt  T  hav(>  heard  your  motlier,  T  understand  it  all,"  said  Dago- 
bert. "Gabriel  is  lil<c  Kose  and  Blanche,  like  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
ville, like  your  mother,  like  all  of  us,  ))erhaps  —  the  victim  of  a  secret 
conspiracy  of  wicked  priests.    Now  that  1  know  their  dark  machinations, 
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their  infernal  perseveranee,  I  see,"  added  the  soldier,  in  a.  wliisper,  "that 
it  requires  strength  to  struggle  against  them.  1  had  not  the  least  idea 
of  their  jiower." 


"  You  are  right,  father  ;  for  those  who  are  hypocritical  and  wicked 
do  as  much  harm  as  those  who  are  good  and  charitable,  like  Gabriel, 
do  good.     There  is  no  more  implacable  enemy  than  a  bad  priest." 
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"  I  know  it,  and  that's  wliat  frightens  me  ;  for  my  poor  cliiklren  are 
in  their  hauds.  But  is  all  lost  ?  Shall  I  bring  myself  to  give  them  up 
without  an  effort  ?  Oh,  no,  no  !  I  will  not  show  any  weakness  —  and 
yet,  since  youi'  mother  told  us  of  these  diabolical  plots,  I  do  not  know 
how  it  is — Ijut  I  seem  less  strong,  less  resolute.  What  is  passing  around 
me  appears  so  terrible.  The  si)iriting  away  of  these  children  is  no  longer 
an  isolated  fact — it  is  one  of  the  ramifications  of  a  vast  conspiracy, 
which  surrounds  and  threatens  us  all.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  I  and  those 
I  love  walked  together  in  darkness,  in  the  midst  of  serpents,  in  the 
midst  of  snares  that  we  can  neither  see  nor  struggle  against.  Well  !  I'll 
speak  out  !  I  have  never  feared  death — I  am  not  a  coward — and  yet  I 
confess — yes,  I  confess  it — these  black  robes  frighten  me " 

Dagol^ei't  pronounced  these  words  in  so  sincere  a  tone  that  his  son 
started,  for  he  shared  the  same  impression. 

And  it  was  quite  natural.  Frank,  energetic,  resolute  characters, 
accustomed  to  act  and  fight  in  the  light  of  day,  never  feel  but  one 
fear — and  that  is,  to  be  ensnared  and  struck  in  the  dark  by  enemies 
that  escape  their  grasp.  Thus,  Dagobert  had  encountered  death  twenty 
times;  and  yet,  on  hearing  his  wife's  simple  revelation  of  this  dai'k 
tissue  of  lies  and  treachery  and  crime,  the  soldier  felt  a  vague  sense  of 
fear;  and,  though  nothing  was  changed  in  the  conditions  of  his  nocturnal 
enterprise  against  the  convent,  it  now  appeared  to  him  in  a  darker  and 
more  dangerous  light. 

The  silence  which  had  reigned  for  some  moments  was  interrupted 
by  Motlier  Bunch's  return.  The  latter,  knowing  that  the  interview 
between  Dagobert,  his  wife,  and  Agricola  ought  not  io  have  any  impor- 
timate  witness,  knocked  lightly  at  the  door,  and  remained  in  the  passage 
with  Father  Loriot. 

"  Can  we  come  in,  Madame  Françoise  ?  "  asked  the  seamstress.  "  Here 
is  Father  Loriot  Ijringing  some  wood." 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  come  in,  my  good  girl,"  said  AgTicola,  while  his  father 
wiped  the  cold  sweat  from  his  forehead. 

The  door  opened  and  the  worthy  dyer  appeared  with  his  hands  and 
arms  of  an  amaranthine  coloi';  on  one  side  he  carried  a  basket  of  wood, 
and  on  the  other  some  live  coal  in  a  shovel. 

"  Good-evening  to  the  company  !  "  said  Daddy  Loriot.  "  Thank  you 
for  having  thought  of  me,  Madame  Françoise.  You  know  that  my  shop 
and  everything  in  it  are  at  youi-  service.  Neighbors  sliould  help  one 
another;  that's  my  motto!  You  were  kind  enough,  I  should  think,  to 
my  late  wife  !  " 

Then,  ])lacing  the  wood  in  a  corner  and  giving  the  shovel  to  Agric- 
ola, the  worthy  dyer,  guessing  from  the  sorrowful  appearance  of  the 
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different  actors  in  this  scene  tliat  it  would  be  impolite  to  prolong  his 
visit,  added: 

"  You  don't  want  anything  else,  Madame  Françoise  I  " 

"No,  thank  you,  Father  Loriot." 

"  Then,  good-evening  to  the  company  !  "  sai<l  the  dyer  ;  and,  address- 
ing Mother  Bunch,  he  added  :  "  Don't  forget  the  letter  for  M.  Dagobert. 
I  durstn't  touch  it  for  fear  of  leaving  the  mai'ks  of  my  four  fingers  and 
thumb  in  amaranthine  !  But,  good-evening  to  the  company  !  "  and 
Father  Loriot  went  out. 

"M.  Dagobert,  here  is  a  letter,"  said  Motlier  Bunch. 
She  set  herself  to  light  the  fire  in  tlie  stove,  while  Agricola  drew  his 
mother's  arm-chair  to  the  hearth. 

"  See  what  it  is,  my  boy,"  said  Dagobert  to  his  son  ;  "  my  head  is  so 
heavy  that  I  cannot  see  clear."  Agricola  took  the  letter,  whicli  contained 
only  a  few  lines,  and  read  it  before  he  looked  at  the  signature  : 

"  '  At  Sea,  Decembpr  25tli,  1831. 

"  '  I  cavail  myself  of  a  few  minutes'  communication  with  a  ship  bound  direct  for 
Europe,  to  write  to  you,  my  old  comrade,  a  few  hasty  lines,  which  will  reach  you  proba- 
bly by  way  of  Havre,  before  the  arrival  of  my  last  letter  from  India.  You  must  by  this 
time  be  at  Paris,  with  my  wife  and  cliild  —  tell  them • 

"  '  I  am  unable  to  say  more  —  the  boat  is  departing.  Only  one  word  :  I  shall  soon  be 
in  France.  Do  not  forget  the  13th  February  ;  the  future  of  my  wife  and  child  depends 
iipon  it. 

"  '  Adieu,  my  friend!     BeUeve  in  my  eternal  gratitude. 

"  '  Simon.'  " 

"  Agricola — quick  !  look  to  your  father  !  "  cried  the  hunchback. 

From  the  first  words  of  this  letter,  which  present  circumstances 
made  so  cruelly  applicable,  Dagobert  had  become  deadly  pale.  Emo- 
tion, fatigue,  exhaustion,  joined  to  this  last  blow  made  him  stagger. 

His  son  hastened  to  him,  and  suppoi'ted  him  in  his  arms.  Biit  soon 
the  momentary  weakness  passed  away,  and  Dagobert,  drawing  his  hand 
across  his  brow,  raised  his  tall  figure  to  its  full  height.  Then,  while  his 
eye  sparkled,  his  rough  countenance  took  an  expression  of  determined 
resolution,  and  he  exclaimed,  in  wild  excitement  :  "  No,  no  !  I  will  not 
be  a  traitor  ;  I  will  not  l>e  a  coward.  The  black  robes  shall  not  frighten 
me  ;  and  this  night  Rose  and  Blanche  Simon  shall  be  free  !  " 
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TABTLED  for  a  moment  by  the  dark  and  secret  maclaina- 
tious  of  the  l>l((ck  robes,  as  he  called  them,  against  the  per- 
sons he  most  loved,  Dagobert  might  have  hesitated  an 
instant  to  attempt  the  deliverance  of  Rose  and  Blanche  ; 
but  his  indecision  ceased  directly  on  the  reading  of  Marshal  Simon's 
letter,  which  came  so  timely  to  remind  him  of  his  sacred  duties. 

To  the  soldier's  j^assing  dejection  had  succeeded  a  resolution  full  of 
calm  and  collected  energy. 

"  Agricola,  Avhat  o'clock  is  it  ?  "  asked  he  of  his  son. 
"  Just  struck  nine,  father." 

"You  must  make  me  directly  an  iron  hook — strong  enough  to  sup- 
port my  weight,  and  wide  enough  to  hold  on  the  coping  of  a  Avail.  This 
stove  will  be  forge  and  anvil  ;  you  will  find  a  hammer  in  the  house  ; 
and,  as  for  iron,"  said  the  soldier,  hesitating  and  looking  ai'ound  him, 
"  as  for  iron — here  is  some  !  " 

So  sajing,  the  soldier  took  from  the  hearth  a  strong  pair  of  tongs 
and  pi'esented  them  to  his  son,  adding:  "  Come,  my  Itoy  !  l)low  up  the 
fli'e,  blow  it  to  a  white  heat,  and  forge  me  this  iron  !  " 

On  these  words,  Françoise  and  Agricola  looked  at  each  other  with 
surprise  ;  the  smith  remained  mute  and  confounded,  not  knowing  the 
resolution  of  his  father,  and  the  preparations  he  had  ali'eady  commenced 
with  the  needle-woman's  aid. 

"Don't  you  hear  me,  Agricola,"  repeated  Dagobert,  still  holding  the 
jiaii-  of  tongs  in  his  hand;  "you  must  make  me  a  liook  directly." 
"A  hook,  father?— for  wliat  i.urpose?" 

"  To  tie  to  the  end  of  a  cord  that  I  have  here.  There  must  be  a  loop 
at  one  end  large  enough  to  fix  it  securely." 

"  But  this  cord — this  liook — for  what  purpose  are  they  ?  " 

"  To  scale  the  walls  of  the  convent,  if  I  cannot  get  in  l)y  the  door." 
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"  What  couvent  ?  "  asked  Françoise  of  her  son. 

"How,  father  ?"  cried  the  latter,  rising'  ahrnjitlv.  "You  still  think 
of  that?" 

"Why!  what  else  should  T  think  of?" 

"  But,  father,  it  is  impossible  ;  yon  will  jiever  attempt  such  an  enter- 
prise." 

"  What  is  it,  my  child  ?  "  asked  Françoise,  with  anxiety.  "  Where  is 
father  going  f  " 

"  He  is  going  to  break  into  the  convent  where  Marshal  Simon's  daugh- 
ters are  confined  and  carry  them  off." 

"  Great  God  !  my  poor  husband — a  sacrilege  !  "  ciied  Françoise,  faith- 
ful to  her  pious  traditions  ;  and  clasping  her  hands  together,  she  endeav- 
ored to  rise  and  approach  Dagobei't. 

The  soldier,  foreseeing  that  he  would  have  to  contend  with  ol)sei'va- 
tions  and  prayers  of  all  sorts,  and  resolved  not  to  yield,  determined  to 
cut  short  all  useless  supplications,  which  would  only  make  him  lo.se 
precious  time.  He  said,  therefore,  with  a  grave,  severe,  and  almost 
solemn  air,  which  showed  the  inflexibility  of  his  determination  : 

"  Listen  to  me,  wife — and  you  also,  my  son.  When,  at  my  age,  a  man 
makes  up  his  mind  to  anything,  he  knows  the  reason  why.  And  when 
a  man  has  once  made  up  his  mind,  neither  wife  nor  child  can  alter  it.  T 
have  resolved  to  do  my  duty  ;  so  spare  yourselves  useless  words.  1 1 
may  be  your  duty  to  talk  to  me  as  you  have  done  ;  but  it  is  over  now, 
and  we  will  say  no  more  about  it.  This  evening  I  must  be  master  in 
my  own  house." 

Timid  and  alarmed,  Françoise  did  not  dare  to  utter  a  word,  l)ut  she 
turned  a  supplicating  glance  toward  her  son. 

"  Father,"  said  the  latter,  "  one  word  more  —  only  one." 

"  Let  us  hear,"  replied  Dagobert  impatiently. 

"  I  will  not  combat  yom-  resolution  ;  but  I  will  prove  to  you  that  you 
do  not  know  to  what  you  expose  yourself." 

"  I  know  it  all,"  rei)lied  the  soldier,  in  an  abrupt  tone.  "  The  under- 
taking is  a  serious  one;  but  it  shall  not  be  said  that  I  neglected  any 
means  to  accomplish  what  I  promised  to  do." 

"  But,  father,  you  do  not  know  to  what  danger  you  expose  yourself," 
said  the  smith,  much  alanned. 

"  Talk  of  danger  !  talk  of  the  porter's  gun  and  the  gardener's  scythe  !  " 
said  Dagobert,  shrugging  his  shoulders  contemptuously.  "  Talk  of 
them,  and  have  done  with  it  ;  for,  after  all,  suppose  I  were  to  leave  my 
carcass  in  the  convent,  would  not  you  remain  to  your  mother?  For 
twenty  years  yoii  were  accustomed  to  do  without  me.  It  will  be  all 
the  less  tidying  to  you." 
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"  And  I,  alas  !  am  the  cause  of  these  misfortunes  !  "  cried  the  poor 
mother.     "  Ah  !  Gabriel  had  good  reason  to  blame  me." 

"  Madame  Françoise,  be  comforted,"  whispered  the  seamstress,  who 
had  drawn  near  to  Dagobert's  wife.  "  Agricola  will  not  suffer  his  father 
to  expose  himself  thus." 

After  a  moment's  hesitation,  the  smith  resumed,  in  an  agitated 
voice  : 

"  I  know  you  too  well,  father,  to  think  of  stopping  you  by  the  fear 
of  death." 

"  Of  what  danger,  then,  do  you  speak  ?  " 

"  Of  a  danger  from  which  even  you  will  shrink,  brave  as  you  are,"  said 
the  young  man,  in  a  voice  of  emotion,  that  forcibly  struck  his  father. 

"  Agricola,"  said  the  soldier,  roughly  and  severely,  "  that  remark  is 
cowardly  ;  you  are  insulting." 

"Father^ " 

"  Cowardly  !  "  resumed  the  soldier  angrily  ;  "  because  it  is  cowardice 
to  wish  to  frighten  a  man  from  his  duty  —  insulting  !  because  you  think 
me  capable  of  Ijeing  so  frightened." 

"  Oh,  M.  Dagobert  !  "  exclaimed  the  sewing-gh-1,  "  yoii  do  not  under- 
stand Agricola." 

"  I  understand  him  too  well,"  answered  the  soldier  harshly. 
Painfully  affected  by  the  severity  of  his  father,  but  firm  in  his  reso- 
lution, which  sprang  from  love  and  respect,  Agricola  resumed,  while 
his  heart  beat  violently  : 

"  Forgive  me,  if  I  disobey  you,  father  ;  liut,  were  you  to  hate  me  for 
it,  I  must  tell  you  to  what  you  expose  yourself  by  scaling  at  night  the 
walls  of  a  convent " 

"  My  son  !  do  you  dare  I  "  cried  Dagobert,  his  countenance  inflamed 
with  rage. 

"  Agricola  !  "  exclaimed  Françoise,  in  teai's.     "  My  husband  !  " 

"  M.  Dagobert,  listen  to  Agricola  !  "  exclaimed  Mother  Bunch.  "  It  is 
only  in  your  interest  that  he  speaks." 

"  Not  one  word  more  !  "  rephed  the  soldier,  stamping  his  foot  with 
ang(>r. 

"  I  tell  you,  lather,"  exclaimed  the  smith,  growing  fearfully  pale  as  he 
spoke,  "  that  you  risk  being  sent  to  the  galleys  !  " 

"  Unhappy  boy  !  "  cried  Dagobert,  seizing  his  son  by  the  arm  ;  "  could 
you  not  keep  that  from  mo  —  rather  than  expose  me  to  become  a  traitor 
and  a  coward  ?  " 

And  the  soldier  shuddered,  as  lie  repeated  :  "  The  galleys  !  "  —  and, 
bending  down  Ins  head,  remained  mute,  pensive,  withered,  as  it  were, 
by  those  blasting  words. 
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"  Yes,  to  enter  an  inhabited  place  by  night,  in  such  a  manner,  is  what 
the  law  calls  burglary,  and  punishes  with  the  galleys,"  cried  Agi-icola, 
at  once  grieved  and  rejoicing  at  his  father's  dej)ression  of  mind  —  "  yes, 
fatlier,  the  galleys,  if  you  are  taken  in  the  act  ;  and  there  are  ten  chances 
to  one  that  you  would  be  so.  Mother  Bunch  has  told  you  the  convent 
is  guarded.  This  morning,  had  you  attempted  to  carry  off  the  two 
young  ladies  in  broad  daylight,  you  would  have  been  arrested  ;  but, 
at  least,  the  attempt  would  have  been  an  open  one,  with  a  character  of 
honest  audacity  about  it  that  hereafter  might  have  procured  your 
acquittal.  But  to  enter  by  night,  and  by  scaling  the  walls  —  I  teli  you 
the  galleys  would  be  the  consequence.  Now,  father,  decide.  Whatever 
you  do  I  will  do  also;  for  you  shall  not  go  alone.  Say  but  the  woivl, 
and  I  will  forge  the  hook  for  you  ;  I  have  here  hammer  and  pincers, 
and  in  an  hour  we  will  set  out." 

A  profound  silence  followed  these  words  —  a  silence  that  was  only 
interrupted  by  the  stifled  sobs  of  Françoise,  who  muttered  to  herself  in 
despair-  : 

"  Alas  !  this  is  the  consequence  of  listening  to  Abbé  Dubois  !  " 
It  was  in  vain  that  Mother  Bunch  tried  to  console  her;  she  was 
herself  alarmed,  for  the  soldier  was  capable  of  braving  even  infamy,  and 
Agricola  had  determined  to  share  the  perils  of  his  father. 

In  spite  of  his  energetic  and  resokite  character,  Dagobert  remained 
for  some  time  in  a  kind  of  stupor.  According  to  his  military  habits,  he 
had  looked  at  this  nocturnal  enterprise  only  as  a  r^sv  dr  f/ucrre,  authorized 
by  his  good  cause  and  by  the  inexorable  fatality  of  his  jjosition  ;  but 
the  words  of  his  son  brought  him  back  to  the  fearful  reality,  and  left  him 
the  choice  of  a  terrible  alternative — either  to  betray  the  confidence  of 
Marshal  Simon,  and  set  at  naught  the  last  wishes  of  the  mother  of  the 
orphans,  or  else  to  expose  himself,  and  above  all  his  son,  to  lasting 
disgrace,  without  even  the  certainty  of  delivering  the  orphans  after  aU. 
Drying  her  eyes,  bathed  in  tears,  Françoise  exclaimed,  as  if  by  a 
sudden  inspiration  : 

"  Dear  me  !  I  have  just  thought  of  it.  There  is  perhaps  a  way  of  get- 
ting these  dear  children  from  the  convent  without  violence." 

"  How  so,  mother  f  "  said  Agricola  hastily. 

"  It  is  Abbé  Dubois  who  had  them  conveyed  thither  ;  but  Gabriel 
supposes  that  he  probably  acted  by  the  advice  of  M.  Rodin." 

"  And  if  that  wei*e  so,  mother,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  apply  to  M. 
Rodin.     We  should  get  nothing  from  him." 

"  Not  from  him — Ijut  perhaps  from  that  powerful  abbé,  who  is  Gabriel's 
superior,  and  has  always  patronized  him  since  his  first  entrance  at  the 
seminary." 
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"  What  abbé,  mother  f  " 

"  Abl)é  d'Aigrigny." 

"  True,  mother  ;  before  beiug  a  jn'iest  he  was  a  soldier.  He  may  be 
more  accessible  than  others;  and  yet " 

"  D'Aigrigny  !  "  cried  Dagobert,  with  an  expression  of  hate  and  horror. 
"  There  is  then  mixed  up  with  these  treasons  a  man  Avho  was  a  soldier 
before  being  a  priest,  and  whose  name  is  D'Aigrigny  !  " 

"  Yes,  father  ;  the  Marquis  d'Aigrigny — before  the  Restoration,  in  the 
service  of  Russia — but,  in  1815,  the  Bourbons  gave  him  a  regiment." 

"  It  is  he  !  "  said  Dagobert,  in  a  hollow  voice.  "  Always  the  same  !  like 
an  evil  spirit — to  the  mother,  father,  chikh'en." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  father  ?  " 

"  The  Marquis  d'Aigrigny  !  "  replied  Dagobert.  "  Do  you  know  what 
is  this  man  ?  Before  he  was  a  priest  he  was  the  murderer  of  Rose  and 
Blanche's  mother,  because  she  despised  his  love.  Before  he  was  a  priest 
he  fought  against  his  country,  and  twice  met  General  Simon  face  to 
face  in  war.  Yes  ;  while  the  general  was  prisoner  at  Leipsic,  covered 
with  wounds  at  Waterloo,  the  turncoat  marquis  triumphed  with  the 
Russians  and  English  !  Under  the  Bourbons,  this  same  renegade,  loaded 
with  honors,  found  himself  once  more  face  to  face  with  the  persecuted 
soldier  of  the  empire.  Between  them,  this  time,  there  was  a  mortal 
duel — the  marquis  was  wounded;  Greneral  Simon  was  proscribed,  con- 
demned, driven  into  exile.  The  renegade,  you  say,  has  become  a  priest. 
Well  !  I  am  now  certain  that  it  is  he  who  has  carried  off  Rose  and 
Blanche,  in  oixler  to  wreak  on  them  his  hatred  of  their  father  and 
mother.  It  is  the  infamous  D'Aigrigny  who  holds  them  in  his  power. 
It  is  no  longer  the  fortune  of  these  children  that  I  have  to  defend;  it  is 
their  life — do  you  hear  what  I  say  ? — their  very  life  !  " 

"What,  father!  do  you  think  this  man  capable " 

"  A  traitor  to  his  country  who  finishes  by  becoming  a  mock  priest  is 
callable  of  anything.  I  tell  you  that  perhaps  at  this  moment  he  may 
be  killing  those  children  by  a  slow  fire  !  "  exclaimed  the  soldier,  in  a 
voice  of  agony.  "  To  separate  them  from  each  other  was  to  begin  to 
kill  them.  Yes  !"  added  Dagobert,  with  an  exasperation  impossible  to 
tlescribe  ;  "  the  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon  are  in  the  p(jwer  of  the 
Marquis  d'Aigrigny  and  his  band,  and  I  hesitate  to  attempt  their  res- 
cue for  fear  of  the  galleys  !  The  galleys  !  "  added  he,  with  a  convulsive 
burst  of  laughter  ;  "  what  do  I  care  for  the  galleys  ?  Can  they  send  a 
corpse  there  ?  If  this  last  attemiit  fail,  shall  I  not  have  \\w  right  to 
blow  my  brains  out  ?  Put  the  iron  in  tln'  lire,  my  hoy, —  (piick!  time 
presses, — and  strike  while  the  iron's  hot  !  "' 

"But  your  son  goes  with  you  !"  exclaimeil  Françoise,  with  a  cry  of 
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materaal  ck'S[)air.     Thou  rising,  sLk;  thrcïw  licrsolf  at  the  feet  of  Dago- 
bert,  and  said  :  "If  you  are  arrested,  he  will  be  arrested  also." 
"  To  escape  the  galleys  he  will  do  as  1  do.     I  have  two  pistols." 


"  And  without  you— ^vitho^lt  him,"  cried  the  unhappy  mother,  extend- 
ing her  hands  in  "supplication,  "  what  will  become  of  me  ?  " 

"You  are  right— I  was  too  selfish,"  said  Dagobert.  "  I  will  go  alone." 
"You  shall  not  go  alone,  father,"  replied  Agricola. 
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"  But  yovu-  mother  ?  " 

"  Mother  Buuch  sees  what  is  passing  :  she  will  go  to  M.  Hardy,  my 
master,  and  tell  him  all.  He  is  the  most  generous  of  meu,  and  my 
mother  will  have  food  aud  shelter  for  the  rest  of  her  days." 

"  And  /  am  the  cause  of  all  !  "  cried  Françoise,  wringiïig  her  hands 
in  despair.  "  Punish  me,  oh.  Heaven  !  for  it  is  my  fault.  I  gave  up 
those  children.     I  shall  he  punished  by  the  death  of  my  child  !  " 

"  Agricola,  jon  shall  not  go  with  me  ;  I  forbid  it  !  "  said  Dagobert, 
clasping  his  son  closely  to  his  breast. 

"  What  !  when  I  have  pointed  out  the  danger,  am  I  to  be  the  first 
to  shrink  from  it  1  you  caimot  think  thus  lowly  of  me,  father  !  Have 
I  not  also  some  one  to  deliver  ?  The  good,  the  generous  Mademoiselle 
de  Cardoville,  who  tried  to  save  me  from  a  prison,  is  a  captive  in  her 
tm-n  !  I  will  follow  you,  father.  It  is  my  right,  my  duty,  my  determi- 
nation." 

So  saying,  Agricola  put  into  the  heated  stove  the  tongs  that  were 
intended  to  form  the  hook.  "  Alas  !  may  Heaven  have  pity  upon  us  !  " 
cried  his  poor  mother,  sobbing  as  she  still  knelt,  while  the  soldier 
seemed  a  prey  to  the  most  violent  internal  struggle. 

"  Do  not  cry  so,  dear  mother  ;  you  will  break  my  heart,"  said  Agi-ic- 
ola,  as  he  raised  her  with  the  seamstress's  help.  "  Be  comforted  !  I  have 
exaggerated  the  danger  of  mj'  father.  By  acting  prudently  we  two 
may  succeed  in  our  enterprise  without  niTicli  risk— eh,  father  f  "  added 
he,  with  a  siguificaut  glance  at  Dagobert.  "  Once  more,  be  comforted, 
dear  mother.  I  will  answer  for  everything.  We  will  deliver  Marshal 
Simon's  daughters  and  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  too.  Sister,  give 
me  the  hammer  and  pincers,  there  in  the  press." 

The  seamstress,  dr^nng  her  tears,  did  as  desired,  while  Agricola,  by 
the  help  of  bellows,  revived  the  fire  in  which  the  tongs  were  heating. 

"  Here  are  your  tools,  Agricola,"  said  the  hunchback,  in  a  deeply  agi- 
tated voice,  as  she  presented  them  with  trembling  hands  to  the  smith, 
who,  with  the  aid  of  the  pincers,  soon  drew  from  the  fire  the  white-hot 
tongs,  and  with  vigorous  blows  of  the  hammer  formed  them  into  a  hook, 
taking  the  stove  for  his  anvil. 

Dagobert  had  remained  silent  and  ] tensive.  Suddenly  he  said  to 
Françoise,  taking  her  liy  the  liaiid  : 

"You  know  what  metal  your  son  is.  To  prevent  his  following  mo 
would  now  be  impossible.  lint  do  not  \h\  afraid,  dear  wife  ;  we  shall 
succeed — at  least,  I  hope  so.  And  if  we  should  not  succooil — if  Agric- 
ola and  I  shouhl  l)e  arrested — well,  we  ai'o  not  cowards;  we  shall  not 
commit  suicide  ;  hut  father  and  son  will  go  arm  in  arm  to  prison,  with 
heads  high  and  [n'ond  look,  lik<(  two  brave  men  wiio  iiave  done  theii" 
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duty.  The  day  of  trial  must  come,  and  we  will  explain  all,  honestly, 
openly  ;  we  will  say  that,  driven  to  the  last  extremity,  finding  no  sup- 
port, uo  protection  in  the  law,  we  were  forced  to  have  recoui-se  to  vio- 
lence. So  hammer  away,  my  boy,"  added  Dagobert,  adth'essing  liis  son 
pounding  the  hot  iron  ;  "  forge,  forge  without  fear.  Honest  judges  will 
absolve  honest  men." 

"  Yes,  father,  you  are  right.  Be  at  ease,  dear  mother  !  Tlie  judges 
will  see  the  difference  between  rascals  who  scale  walls  in  oi'der  to  rob, 
and  an  old  soldier  and  his  son  who,  at  peril  of  their  liberty,  theii'  life, 
their  honor,  have  sought  oidy  to  deliver  uuhaitpy  victims." 

"  And  if  tliis  language  should  not  be  heard,"  resumed  Dagoljcrt,  "  so 
much  the  worse  for  them  !  It  will  not  be  your  son  or  husband  who  will 
be  dishonored  in  the  eyes  of  honest  people.  If  they  send  us  to  the  gal- 
leys and  we  have  courage  to  survive,  the  young  and  the  old  (îonviet 
will  wear  tlieir  chains  jjroudly,  and  the  renegade  marquis,  the  traitor 
priest,  will  bear  more  shame  than  we.  Bo  forge  without  fear,  my  boy  ! 
there  are  things  which  the  galleys  themselves  cannot  disgrace  —  our 
good  conscience  and  our  honor  !  But  now,"  he  added,  "  two  words 
with  my  good  Mother  Bunch.  It  grows  late  and  time  presses.  On 
entering  the  garden  did  you  remark  if  the  windows  of  the  convent 
were  far  from  tlie  ground  1  " 

"  No,  not  very  far,  M.  Dagobert  ;  particularly  on  that  side  which  is 
opposite  to  the  madhouse  where  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  is  confined." 

"  How  did  you  manage  to  speak  to  that  young  lady  !  " 

"  She  was  on  the  other  side  of  an  open  paling  which  separates  the 
two  gardens." 

"  Excellent  !  "  said  Agricola,  as  he  continued  to  hammer  the  iron  ; 
"  we  can  easily  pass  from  one  garden  to  the  other.  The  madhouse  may 
perhaps  be  the  readier  way  out.  Unfortunately,  you  do  not  know  Made- 
moiselle de  Cardoville's  chamber." 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  returned  the  workgirl,  recollecting  herself.  "  She  is 
lodged  in  one  of  the  wings,  and  tliere  is  a  shade  over  her  window, 
painted  like  canvas,  with  blue  and  white  sti'ipes." 

"  Good  !  I  shall  not  forget  that." 

"  And  can  you  form  no  guess  as  to  where  are  the  rooms  of  my  poor 
children  f  "  said  Dagobert. 

After  a  moment's  reflection.  Mother  Bunch  answered  : 

"  They  are  opposite  to  the  chamlier  occupied  by  Mademoiselle  de  Car- 
doville, for  she  makes  signs  to  them  from  her  window;  and  I  now 
remember  she  told  me  that  their  two  rooms  are  on  different  stories,  one 
on  the  ground-floor  and  the  other  up  one  pair  of  stairs." 

"  Are  these  windows  grated  ?  "  asked  the  smith. 
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"  I  do  uot  know." 

"  Never  mind,  my  good  girl  ;  with  these  indications  we  shall  do  very 
well,"  said  Dagobert.     "  For  the  rest,  I  have  my  plans." 

"  Some  water,  my  little  sister,"  said  Agricola,  "  that  I  may  cool  my 
iron."  Then,  addressing  his  father  :  "  Will  this  hook  do  ?  " 
"  Yes,  my  boy  ;  as  soon  as  it  is  cold  we  will  fasten  the  cord." 
For  some  time  Françoise  Baudoin  had  remained  upon  her  knees, 
praying  with  fervor.  She  implored  Heaven  to  have  pity  on  Agncola 
and  Dagobert,  who  in  their  ignorance  were  about  to  commit  a  great 
crime  ;  and  she  entreated  that  the  celestial  vengeance  might  fall  upon 
her  only,  as  she  alone  had  been  the  cause  of  the  fatal  resolution  of  her 
son  and  husband. 

Dagobert  and  Agricola  finished  their  preparations  in  silence.  They 
were  both  very  pale  and  solemnly  grave.  They  felt  all  the  danger  of 
so  desperate  an  enterprise. 

The  clock  at  Saint-Merry's  struck  ten.  The  sound  of  the  bell  was 
faint,  and  almost  drowned  by  the  lashing  of  the  wind  and  rain,  which 
had  not  ceased  for  a  moment. 

"  Ten  o'clock  !  "  said  Dagobert,  with  a  start.     "  There  is  not  a  minute 
to  lose.     Take  the  sack,  Agi-icola." 
"  Yes,  father." 
As  he  went  to  fetch  the  sack,  Agricola  approached  Mother  Bunch, 
who  was  hardly  able  to  sustain  herself,  and  said  to  her  in  a  rapid 
whisper  : 

"  If  we  are  not  here  to-morrow,  take  care  of  my  mother.  Go  to  M. 
Hardy,  who  will  perhaps  have  returned  from  his  journey.  Courage,  my 
sister  !  embrace  me.     I  leave  poor  mother  to  you." 

The  smith,  deeply  affected,  pressed  the  almost  fainting  girl  in  his 
arms. 

"  Come,  old  Spoilsport,"  said  Dagobert  ;  "  you  shall  be  our  scout." 
Approaching  his  wife,  who,  just  risen  from  the  ground,  was  clasping 
her  son's  head  to  her  bosom  and  covering  it  with  tears  and  kisses,  he 
said  to  her,  with  a  semblance  of  calmness  and  serenity:  "Come,  my 
dear  wife,  be  reasonable  !  Make  us  a  good  fire.  In  two  or  three  hours 
we  will  bring  home  the  two  poor  cliildren  and  a  fine  young  lady.  Kiss 
me  !  that  will  bring  me  luck." 

Françoise  threw  herself  on  lier  liusband's  neck,  witliout  uttering  a 
word.  This  mute  despair,  mingled  with  convulsive  sobs,  was  heart- 
rending. Dagobert  was  obliged  to  tear  himsell'  tVom  his  wife's  arms,  and 
striving  to  conceal  his  emotion,  he  said  to  his  son,  in  an  agitated  voice  : 

"  Let  us  go  ;  she  unmans  me.  Take  care  of  her,  my  good  Mother 
Bunch.     Agricola,  come  !  " 
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The  soldier  .slipped  the  pistols  into  Ûw  ixx-ket  of  liis  great-coat  and 
rushed  toward  the  door,  followed  by  SpoUfiport. 

"My  sou,  let  me  embrace  you  once  more;  alas!  it  is  perhaps  for 
the  last  time!"  cried  the  niifoi'tuuate  iiiother,  incapable  of  risiiitz:,  I'ut 
stretching  out  her  arms  to  Agricula.     "  Forgive  me  !  it  is  all  my  fault." 

The  smith  turned  back,  mingled  his  tears  with  those  of  his  mother, — 
for  he  also  wept, — and  murmured  in  a  stifled  voice: 

"Adieu,  dear  mother!     Be  comforted  ;  we  shall  soon  meet  again." 

Then,  escaping  from  the  embrace,  he  joined  his  father  upon  the 
stairs. 

Fran(,'oise  Baudoin  heaved  a  long  sigh,  and  fell  almost  lifeless  into 
the  needle-woman's  arms. 

Dagobert  and  Agi-icola  left  the  Rue  Brise-Miche  in  the  height  of  the 
storm  and  hastened  with  great  strides  toward  the  Boulevard  de  l'Hôpi- 
tal, followed  by  the  dog. 


CHAPTER   IX 


BURGLARY 


ALF-PAST  eleven  liad  jnst  stvnok  when  Dagobert  and  his 
son  arrived  on  the  Bonlevard  de  l'Hôpital. 

The  wind  blew  violently,  and  the  rain  fell  down  in  tor- 
rents, biit  notwithstanding  the  thickness  of  the  watery 
clouds,  it  was  tolerably  light,  thanks  to  the  late  rising  of  the  moon. 
The  tall,  dark  trees  and  the  white  walls  of  the  convent  garden  were  dis- 
tinguishable in  the  midst  of  the  pale  glimmer.  Afar  off,  a  street-lamp, 
acted  on  by  the  wind,  with  its  red  light  hardly  visible  through  the  mist 
and  rain,  swung  backward  and  forward  over  the  dii'ty  causeway  of  the 
solitary  boulevard. 

At  rare  intervals  they  heard,  at  a  very  gi-eat  distance,  the  rattle  and 
rumble  of  a  coach  returning  home  late  ;  then  all  was  dark  silence. 

Since  their  departure  from  the  Rue  Brise-Miche,  Dagobert  and  his 
son  had  liai'dly  exchanged  a  word.  The  design  of  these  two  brave 
men  was  noble  and  generous,  and  yet,  resolute  but  pensive,  they  glided 
through  the  darkness  like  bandits  at  the  hour  of  noctvirnal  crimes. 
Agricola  carried  on  his  shoulders  the  sack  containing  the  cord,  the 
hook,  and  the  iron  liar  ;  Dagol)ert  leaned  uj)on  the  arm  of  his  son,  and 
Sjioilsport  followed  his  master. 

"  The  bench  where  we  sat  down  must  be  close  by,"  said  Dagobert, 
stopping. 

"  Yes,"  said  Agricola,  looking  round  ;  "  here  it  is,  father." 
"It  is  only  half-past  eleven;  we  must  wait  for  miduight,"  resumed 
Dagobert.      "  Let  us  be  seated  for  an  instant,  to  rest  ourselves  and 
decide  upon  our  plan." 

After  a  moment's  silence  the  soldier  took  his  sou's  liands  betwc^en 
his  own,  and  thus  continued  : 

"  Agricola,  my  child  ;  it  is  yet  time.    Let  me  go  alone,  I  entreat  you. 
I  shall  know  very  well  how  to  get  through  the  business  ;  but  the  nearer 
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the  moment  comes,  the  more  I  fear  to  drag  you  into  this  dangerous 
enterprise." 

"  And  the  nearer  tlie  moment  comes,  father,  the  moi-e  I  feel  I  may  be 
of  some  use  ;  but,  be  it  good  or  bad,  I  will  share  the  fortune  of  your 
adventure.  Our  object  is  praiseworthy;  it  is  a  debt  of  honor  that  you 
have  to  pay,  and  I  will  take  one-half  of  it.  Do  not  fan<',y  tliat  I  will  now 
di'aw  back.    And  so,  dear  father,  let  i;s  think  of  our  plan  of  action." 

"  Then  you  will  come  ?  "  said  Dagobert,  stifling  a  sigh. 

"We  must  do  everything,"  proceeded  Agricola,  "to  secure  success. 
You  have  already  noticed  the  little  garden-door,  near  the  angle  of  the 
wall  ;  that  is  excellent." 

"  We  shall  get  by  that  way  into  the  garden,  and  look  immediately  for 
the  open  paling." 

"  Yes  ;  for  on  one  side  of  this  paling  is  the  wing  inhabited  Ijy  Mad- 
emoiselle de  Cardoville,  and  on  the  other  that  part  of  the  convent  in 
which  the  general's  daughters  are  confined." 

At  this  moment  Sj)oiJs2)orf,  who  was  crouching  at  Dagobert's  feet, 
rose  suddenly,  and  pricked  up  his  ears,  as  if  to  listen. 

"  One  would  think  that  Spoilsport  heard  something,"  said  Agricola. 
"  Let  us  listen." 

They  listened,  but  heard  only  the  wind  sounding  through  the  tall 
trees  of  the  boulevard. 

"  Now  I  think  of  it,  father — when  the  garden-door  is  once  open,  shall 
we  take  Spoilsport  with  us  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  for  if  there  is  a  watch-dog,  he  will  settle  him.  And  then  he 
will  give  us  notice  of  the  approach  of  those  who  go  the  rounds.  Besides, 
he  is  so  intelligent,  so  attached  to  Rose  and  Blanche  that  (who  knows?) 
he  may  help  to  discover  the  place  where  they  are.  Twenty  times  I 
have  seen  him  find  them  in  the  woods,  by  the  most  extraordinary 
instinct." 

A  slow  and  solemn  knell  here  rose  above  the  noise  of  the  wind  ;  it 
was  the  first  stroke  of  twelve. 

That  note  seemed  to  echo  mournfully  through  the  souls  of  Agricola 
and  his  father.  Mute  with  emotion,  they  shuddered,  and  by  a  spon- 
taneous movement  each  grasped  the  hand  of  the  other.  In  spite  of 
themselves,  their  hearts  kept  time  to  every  stroke  of  the  clock,  as  each 
successive  vibration  was  prolonged  through  the  gloomy  silence  of  the 
night. 

At  the  last  stroke,  Dagobert  said  to  his  son  in  a  firm  voice  : 

"  It  is  midnight.     Shake  hands,  and  let  us  forward  !  " 
The  father  and  son  embraced.     The  moment  was  decisive  and 
solemn. 
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"  Now,  father,"  said  Agricola,  "  we  will  act  with  as  mtieh  craft  aud 
dai"iug  as  thieves  going  to  pillage  a  strong-box." 

So  saying,  the  smith  took  from  the  sack  the  cord  and  hook  ;  Dago- 
bert  armed  himself  with  the  iron  bar,  aud  both  advanced  cautiously, 
following  the  wall  in  the  direction  of  the  little  door,  situated  uot  far 
from  the  angle  formed  by  the  street  and  the  Iwulcvard.  They  stopped 
from  time  to  time  to  Usten  attentively,  trying  to  distinguish  those  noises 
which  were  not  caused  either  by  the  high  wind  or  the  rain. 

It  continued  light  enough  for  them  to  be  able  to  see  surrounding 
objects,  and  the  smith  and  the  soldier  soon  gained  the  little  door,  which 
appeared  much  decayed  and  uot  very  strong. 

"  Good  !  "  said  Agricola  to  his  father.     "  It  will  yield  at  one  blow." 
The  smith  was  a))Out  to  apply  his  shoulder  vigorously  to  the  door 
when  Spoilsport  growled  hoarsely  aud  made  a  "  point." 

Dagobert  silenced  the  dog  with  a  word,  and,  grasping  his  son's  arm, 
said  to  him  in  a  whisper  :  "  Do  not  stir  ;  the  dog  has  scented  some 
one  in  the  garden." 

Agricola  and  his  father  remained  for  some  minutes  motionless,  hold- 
ing their  breath  and  listening.  The  dog,  in  obedience  to  his  master, 
no  longer  growled,  but  his  uneasiness  and  agitation  were  displayed  more 
aud  more.     Yet  they  heard  nothing. 

"  The  dog  must  have  been  deceived,  father,"  whispered  Agricola. 

"  I  am  sure  of  the  contrary.     Do  not  move." 
After  some    seconds  of    expectation,   Sjioilsporf    crouched    down 
abruptly  aud  pushed  his  nose  as  far  as  possible  under  the  door,  snuffing 
up  the  air. 

"  They  are  coming,"  said  Dagobert  hastily  to  his  sou. 

"  Let  us  draw  off  a  little  distance,"  replied  Agricola. 

"  No,"  said  his  father  ;  "  we  must  listen.  It  wiU  be  time  to  retire  if 
they  open  the  door.     Here,  SpoUsport  !  down  !  " 

The  dog  obeyed,  and,  withdrawing  from  the  door,  crouched  down 
at  the  feet  of  his  master.  Some  seconds  after  they  heard  a  sort  of 
splashing  on  the  damp  ground,  cuTised  by  heavy  footsteps  in  puddles 
of  water,  and  then  the  soiuid  of  words  which,  carried  away  by  the  wind, 
did  not  reach  distinctly  the  ears  of  the  soldier  and  the  smith. 

"  They  are  the  people  of  whom  Mother  Bunch  told  us,  going  their 
round,"  said  Agricola  to  his  father. 

"  So  much  the  better.  There  will  be  an  interval  befoi-e  they  come 
round  again,  and  we  shall  have  some  two  hours  before  us  without  inter- 
ruption.    Our  affair  is  all  right  now." 

By  degrees  tiie  sound  of  tlic!  footsteps  became  less  and  less  distinct, 
and  at  last  died  away  altogether. 
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"Now,  quick  !  we  iiiust  not  lose  anytime,"  said  Dagobert  to  his  son, 
after  waiting  about  ten  minutes  ;  "  they  are  far  enough.  Let  us  try  to 
open  the  door." 


Agi-icola  leaned  his  powerful  shoulder  against  it  and  pushed  vigor- 
ously ;  but  the  door  did  not  give  way,  notwithstanding  its  age. 

"  Confound  it  !  "  said  Agricola  ;  "  there  is  a  bar  on  the  inside.     I  am 
sm-e  of  it,  or  these  old  planks  would  not  have  resisted  my  weight." 
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"  "What  is  to  done  ?  " 

"  I  will  scale  the  wall  by  meaus  of  the  cord  and  hook,  and  open  the 
door  from  the  other  side." 

So  sajdng,  Agricola  took  the  cord,  and  after  several  attempts,  suc- 
ceeded in  fixing  the  hook  on  the  coping  of  the  wall. 

"  Now,  father,  give  me  a  leg  \\\)  ;  I  will  help  myself  up  with  the  cord  ; 
once  astride  on  the  wall,  I  can  easily  turn  the  hook  and  get  down  into 
the  garden." 

The  soldier  leaned  against  the  wall  and  joined  his  two  hands,  in  the 
hollow  of  which  his  son  placed  one  of  his  feet  ;  then  mounting  upon  the 
roljust  shoulders  of  his  father,  he  was  able,  by  help  of  the  cord  and  some 
irregularities  in  the  wall,  to  reach  the  top.  Unfortunately  the  smith 
had  not  perceived  that  the  coping  of  the  wall  was  strewed  with  broken 
bottles,  so  that  he  wounded  his  knees  and  hands  ;  but,  for  fear  of  alarm- 
ing Dagobert,  he  repressed  every  exclamation  of  pain,  and  replacing  the 
hook  he  glided  down  the  cord  to  the  ground.  The  door  was  close  by, 
and  he  hastened  to  it  ;  a  strong  wooden  bar  had  indeed  secured  it  on  the 
inside.  This  was  removed,  and  the  lock  was  in  so  liad  a  state  that  it 
offered  no  resistance  to  a  ^'iolent  effort  from  Agricola.  The  door  was 
opened  and  Dagobert  entered  the  garden  with  Spoilsport. 

"  Now,"  said  the  soldier  to  his  son,  "  thanks  to  you,  the  worst  is  over. 
Here  is  a  means  of  escape  for  the  poor  children,  and  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville.  The  thing  is  now  to  find  them  without  accident  or  delay. 
Spoilsport  will  go  before  as  a  scout.  Come,  my  good  dog  !  "  added  Dago- 
bert, "  above  all,  fair  and  softly  !  " 

Immediately  the  intelligent  animal  advanced  a  few  steps,  sniffing 
and  listening  with  the  care  and  caution  of  a  hound  searching  for  the 
game. 

By  the  half  light  of  the  clouded  moon  Dagobert  and  his  son  per- 
ceived round  them  a  quincunx  of  tall  trees,  at  Avhich  several  paths  met. 
Uncertain  which  to  choose,  Agricola  said  to  his  father  : 

"  Let  us  take  the  path  that  runs  alongside  the  wall.  It  will  surely 
lead  to  some  building." 

''  Right  !  Let  us  walk  on  the  strips  of  grass,  instead  of  through  the 
mud.    It  will  make  less  noise." 

The  father  and  son,  preceded  by  Spoilsport,  kept  for  some  time  in  a 
winding  path  at  no  gi-eat  distance  from  the  wall.  They  stopped  now 
and  then  to  listen,  or  to  satisfy  themselves  before  continuing  their 
advance,  with  regard  to  the  changing  as])ects  of  the  trees  and  bushes, 
wliich,  shaken  l)y  the  wind  and  faintly  ilbunined  l>y  tlie  ])alc  light  of 
tiie  moon,  often  took  strange  an<l  doulitfnl  forms. 

Half-past  twelve  struck  as  Agricola  and  his  father  reached  a  large 
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iron  gate  -which  shut  in  that  part  of  the  garden  resei"ved  for  the  supe- 
rior— the  same  into  wliieli  Mother  Bunch  had  intruded  herself  after 
seeing  Rose  Simon  converse  witli  Adi-icnne  de  Cai'doville. 

Througli  the  bars  of  this  railing  Agrieola  and  liis  father  perceived  at 
a  little  distance  an  open  paling,  which  joined  a  half-finished  chapel,  and 
beyond  it  a  little  square  building. 

"  That  is  no  douljt  the  building  occupied  by  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
ville,"  said  Agrieola. 

"  And  the  building  which  contains  the  chambers  of  Rose  and  Blanche, 
but  which  we  cannot  see  from  here,  is  no  doubt  opposite  it,"  said  Dago- 
bert.  "  Poor  children  !  they  are  there,  weeping  tears  of  despair,"  added 
he,  with  profound  emotion. 

"  Provided  the  railing  be  but  open,"  said  Agrieola. 

"  It  will  probably  be  so,  being  Avithin  the  walls." 

"  Let  us  go  on  gently." 
In  a  few  steps  Dagobert  and  his  son  reached  the  railing  of  which  the 
gate  was  only  fastened  by  the  catch  of  the  lock. 

Dagobert  was  about  to  open  it,  when  Agrieola  said  to  him  :  "  Take 
care  !  do  not  make  it  creak  on  its  hinges." 

"  Shall  I  push  it  slowly  or  suddenly  'Î  " 

"  Let  me  manage  it,"  said  Agrieola. 
He  opened  the  gate  so  quickly  that  it  creaked  very  little  ;  still  the 
noise  might  have  been  plainly  heard,  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  during 
one  of  the  lulls  between  the  squalls  of  wind. 

Agrieola  and  his  father  remained  motionless  for  a  moment,  listen- 
ing uneasily,  before  they  ventured  to  pass  through  the  gate.  Nothing- 
stirred,  however  ;  all  remained  calm  and  still.  With  fresh  courage,  they 
entered  the  reserved  garden. 

Hardly  had  the  dog  arrived  on  this  spot,  when  he  exhibited  tokens 
of  extraordinary  delight.  Pricking  up  his  ears,  wagging  his  tail,  bound- 
ing rather  than  running,  he  had  soon  reached  the  paling  where,  in  the 
morning,  Rose  Simon  had  for  a  moment  conversed  with  Mademoiselle 
de  Cardoville.  He  stoi:)ped  an  instant  at  this  place,  as  if  at  fault,  and 
turned  round  and  round  like  a  dog  seeking  the  scent. 

Dagobert  and  his  son,  lea-^-ing  Sjwilspoii  to  his  instinct,  followed  his 
least  movements  with  intense  interest,  hoping  everji:hing  from  his  intel- 
ligence and  his  attachment  to  the  orphans. 

"It  was  no  doubt  near  this  paling  that  Rose  stood  when  Mother 
Bunch  saw  her,"  said  Dagobert.  "  Spoilsport  is  on  her  track.  Let  him 
alone." 

After  a  few  seconds,  the  dog  turned  his  head  toward  Dagobert,  and 
started  at  full  trot  in  the  direction  of  a  door  on  the  ground-floor  of  a 
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buildiug  opi^osite  to  that  occupied  by  Adrieniie.     Arrived  at  tliis  door, 
the  dog  lay  down,  seemingly  waiting  for  Dagobert. 

"  No  doubt  of  it  !  the  children  are  there  !  "  said  Dagobert,  hastening 
to  rejoin  Spu'dsport;  "it  was  by  this  door  that  they  took  Rose  into  the 
house." 

"  We  must  see  if  the  windows  are  grated,"  said  Agricola,  following  his 
father. 

"  Well,  old  fellow  !  "  whispered  the  soldier,  as  he  came  up  to  the  dog 
and  pointed  to  the  building  ;  "  are  Rose  and  Blanche  there  ?  " 

The  dog  lifted  his  head  and  answered  by  a  joyful  whimper,  followed 
Ijy  two  or  three  slight  barks. 

Dagobert  hcxd  just  time  to  seize  the  mouth  of  the  animal  with  his 
hands. 

"  He  will  ruin  all  !  "  exclaimed  the  smith.  "  They  have  perhaps 
heard  him." 

"  No,"  said  Dagobert.  "  But  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt — the  chil- 
dren are  hei-e." 

At  this  instant  the  iron  gate  by  which  the  soldier  and  his  son  had 
entered  the  reserved  garden,  and  which  they  had  left  open,  fell  to  with 
a  loud  noise. 

"  They've  shut  us  in,"  said  Agricola  hastily;  '"  and  there  is  no  other 
issue." 

For  a  moment  the  father  and  son  looked  in  dismay  at  each  other  ; 
but  Agricola  instantly  resumed  : 

"  The  gate  has  perhaps  shut  of  itself.  I  will  make  haste  to  assure 
myself  of  this,  and  to  open  it  again  if  possible." 

"Go  quickly;  I  will  examine  the  windows." 
Agricola  flew  toward  the  gate,  while  Dagobert,  gliding  along  the 
wall,  soon  reached  the  windows  on  the  ground-floor.  They  wei'e  foiu- 
in  numbei*,  and  two  of  them  were  not  grated.  He  looked  up  at  the  first 
story  ;  it  was  not  very  far  from  the  ground,  and  none  of  the  windows 
had  bars.  It  would  then  l)e  easy  for  that  one  of  the  two  sisters  who 
inhabited  this  story,  once  informed  of  their  presence,  to  let  herself  down 
by  means  of  a  sheet,  as  the  orphans  had  already  done  to  escape  from  the 
inn  of  the  White  Falcon.  But  the  difficult  thing  was  to  know  which 
room  she  occupied.  Dagobert  thought  they  might  learn  this  from  the 
sister  on  the  ground-floor;  but  then  there  was  another  difficulty  —  at 
wliich  of  the  four  windows  should  they  knock? 
Agricola  returned  precipitately. 

"  It  was  the  wind,  no  doubt,  which  shut  the  gate,"  said  he.  "  I  have 
opened  it  again  and  made  it  fast  with  a  stone.  But  we  have  no  time 
to  lose." 
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"And  how  shall  we  know  tlic  windows  of  the  poor  childi'en  ?  "  said 
Dagobert  anxiously. 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Agricola,  with  uneasiness.  "  What  is  to  ^)e  done  ?  " 

"  To  call  them  at  hap-hazard,"  continued  Dagoljert,  "  would  be  to 
give  the  alarm." 

"  Oh,  Heavens  !  "  cried  Agricola,  with  increasing  anguish.  "To  have 
arrived  here,  imder  their  windows,  and  yet  not  to  know  !  " 

"  Time  jiresses,"  said  Dagobert  hastily,  iuternipting  his  son  ;  "  we 
must  run  all  risks." 

"  But  how,  father  !  " 

"  I  will  call  out  aloud,  '  Rose  and  Blanche  ' — in  their  state  of  despaii-, 
I  am  sure  they  do  not  sleej}.  They  will  be  stirring  at  my  first  summons. 
By  means  of  a  sheet  fastened  to  a  window,  she  who  is  on  the  first 
story  will  in  five  minutes  be  in  our  arms.  As  for  the  one  on  the  ground- 
floor  —  if  her  window  is  not  gTated,  we  can  have  her  in  a  second.  If  it 
is,  we  shall  soon  loosen  one  of  the  bars." 

"  But,  father  —  this  calling  out  aloud  ?  " 

"  Will  not  perhaps  be  heard." 

"  But  if  it  is  heard  — all  will  be  lost." 

"  Who  knows  !  Before  they  have  time  to  call  the  watch  and  open 
sevei'al  doors,  the  children  may  be  delivered.  Once  at  the  entrance  of 
the  boulevard,  and  we  shall  be  safe." 

"  It  is  a  dangerous  course  ;  but  I  see  no  other." 

"  If  there  are  only  two  men,  I  and  Spo'ihpnii  will  keep  them  in  check, 
while  you  will  have  time  to  carry  ofi'  the  chikb-en." 

"  Father,  there  is  a  better  way — a  surer  one,"  cried  Agi-icola  suddenly. 
"From  what  Mother  Bunch  told  us.  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo\ille  has 
corresponded  by  signs  with  Rose  and  Blanche." 

"  Yes." 

"  Hence  she  knows  where  they  are  lodged,  as  the  poor  children 
answered  her  from  their  windows." 

"  You  are  right  ;  there  is  only  that  course  to  take.  But  how  find 
her  room  f  " 

"  Mother  Bunch  told  me  there  was  a  shade  over  the  window." 

"  Quick  !  we  have  only  to  break  through  a  wooden  fence.  Have  you 
the  iron  bar  I " 

"  Here  it  is." 

"  Then,  quick  !  " 
In  a  few  steps  Dagobert  and  his  son  had  reached  the  paling.   Thi-ee 
planks,  torn  away  by  Agricola,  opened  an  easy  passage. 

"  Remain  here,  father,  and  keep  watch,"  said  he  to  Dagobert,  as  he 
entered  Dr.  Baleinier's  garden. 
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The  indicated  window  was  easily  recognized.  It  was  high  and  broad  ; 
a  sort  of  shade  surmounted  it,  for  this  window  had  once  been  a  door, 
since  walled  in  to  the  third  of  its  height.  It  was  protected  by  bars  of 
iron,  pretty  far  apart. 

Since  some  minutes,  the  rain  had  ceased.  The  moou,  breaking 
through  the  clouds,  shone  full  upon  the  building.  Agricola,  approach- 
ing the  window,  saw  that  the  room  was  perfectly  dark;  but  light 
came  from  a  room  beyond,  through  a  door  left  half  open.  The  smith, 
hoping  that  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  might  be  still  awake,  tapped 
lightly  at  the  window.  Soon  after,  the  door  in  the  background  opened 
entirely,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  who  had  not  yet  gone  to 
Ijed,  came  from  the  other  chamber,  dressed  as  she  had  been  at  her 
interview  with  Mother  Bunch.  Her  charming  features  were  visible 
by  the  light  of  the  taper  she  held  in  her  hand.  Their  present  expres- 
sion was  that  of  surprise  and  anxiety.  The  young  girl  set  down  the 
candlestick  on  the  table,  and  appeared  to  listen  attentively  as  she 
approached  the  window.  Suddenly  she  started,  and  stopped  abruptly. 
She  had  just  discerned  the  face  of  a  man,  looking  at  her  through  the 
window. 

Agricola,  fearing  that  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  would  retire  in 
terror  to  the  next  room,  again  tapped  on  the  glass,  and  running  the 
risk  of  being  heard  by  others,  said  in  a  pretty  loud  voice  :  "  It  is  Agric- 
ola Baudoin  !  " 

These  words  reached  the  ears  of  Adrieuue.  Instantly  remembering 
her  interview  with  Mother  Bunch,  she  thought  that  Agricola  and  Dago- 
bert  must  have  entered  the  convent  for  the  purpose  of  carrjàng  off  Rose 
and  Blanche.  She  ran  to  the  window,  recognized  Agricola  in  the  clear 
moonlight,  and  cautiously  opened  the  casement. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  the  smith  hastUy,  "  there  is  not  an  instant  to 
lose.  The  Count  de  Montbron  is  not  in  Paris.  My  father  and  myself 
have  come  to  deliver  you." 

"  Thanks,  thanks,  M.  Agricola  !  "  said  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  in 
a  tone  expressive  of  the  most  touching  gratitude  ;  "  but  think  first  of 
the  daughters  of  General  Simon." 

"  W(!  do  think  of  them,  mademoiselle  ;  1  have  come  to  ask  you  which 
are  their  windows." 

"  One  is  on  the  ground-floor,  the  last  on  the  garden  side  ;  the  other  is 
exactly  over  it  on  the  first  story." 

"  Then  they  are  saved  !  "  cried  the  smith. 

"  But  let  me  see,"  resumed  Adrieuue  hastily  ;  "  the  first  story  is  pretty 
high.  You  will  find  ncnr  the  chapel  they  are  Imilding  some  long  poles 
belonging  to  the  sciittoldiug.     They  may  be  of  use  to  you." 
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"  Tlicy  will  be  as  good  as  a  ladder  to  reach  the  upstairs  window.  But 
now  to  think  of  you,  mademoiselle." 

"  Think  only  of  the  dear  orphans.  Time  presses.  Provided  they  are 
delivered  to-night,  it  makes  little  difference  to  me  to  remain  a  day  or 
two  longer  in  this  house." 

"  No,  mademoiselle,"  cried  the  smith,  "  it  is  of  the  first  importance 
that  you  should  leave  this  place  to-night.  Interests  are  concerned  of 
which  you  know  nothing.     I  am  now  sure  of  it." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  time  to  explain  myself  further  ;  hut  I  conjure  you,  made- 
moiselle, to  come.  I  can  wrench  out  two  of  these  bars  :  I  will  fetch  a 
piece  of  iron " 

"  It  is  not  necessary.  They  are  satisfied  with  locking  the  outer  door 
of  this  building,  which  I  inhalait  alone.  You  can  easily  break  open  the 
lock." 

"  And  in  ten  minutes  we  shall  be  on  the  boulevard,"  said  the  smith. 
"  Make  yourself  ready,  mademoiselle  ;  take  a  shawl,  a  bonnet,  for  the 
night  is  cold.     I  will  retiu-n  instantly." 

"  M.  Agricola,"  said  Adrienne,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  "  I  know  what 
you  risk  for  my  sake.  I  shall  prove  to  you,  I  hope,  that  I  have  as  good 
a  memory  as  you  have.  You  and  your  adopted  sister  are  nol)le  and 
valiant  creatures,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  indebted  to  you.  But  do  not 
return  for  me  till  the  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon  are  in  safety." 

"  Thanks  to  your  directions,  the  thing  will  be  done  directly,  made- 
moiselle. I  fly  to  rejoin  my  father,  and  we  will  come  together  to  fetch 
you." 

Following  the  excellent  ad\'ice  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  Agric- 
ola took  one  of  the  long,  strong  poles  that  rested  against  the  wall  of 
the  chapel,  and  bearing  it  on  his  robust  shoulder,  hastened  to  rejoin 
his  father.  Hardly  had  Agricola  passed  the  fence  to  direct  his  steps 
toward  the  chapel,  obscured  in  shadow,  than  ]Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville 
thought  she  perceived  a  himian  form  issue  from  one  of  the  clumps  of  trees 
in  the  convent  garden,  cross  the  path  hastily,  and  disappear  behind  a 
high  hedge  of  box.  Alarmed  at  the  sight,  Adrienne  in  vain  called  to 
Agricola  in  a  low  voice,  to  bid  him  beware.  He  eoidd  not  hear  her  ;  he 
had  already  rejoined  his  father,  who,  devoured  by  impatience,  went 
from  window  to  window  with  ever-increasing  anguish. 

"  We  are  saved,"  whispered  Agricola.  "  Those  are  the  windows  of 
the  poor  children  —  one  on  the  ground-floor,  the  other  on  the  first 
story." 

"  At  last  !  "  said  Dagobert,  with  a  burst  of  joy  impossible  to  describe. 
He  ran  to  examine  the  windows.     "  They  are  not  grated  !  "  he  exclaimed. 
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"  Let  us  make  sure  that  one  of  them  is  there,"  said  Agricola  ;  "  then, 
by  placing  this  pole  against  tlie  wall,  I  will  climb  up  to  the  first  stoiy, 
which  is  not  so  very  high." 

"  Right,  my  boy  !  —  once  there,  tap  at  the  window  and  call  Rose  or 
Blanche.  When  she  answers,  come  down.  We  will  rest  the  pole  against 
the  window  and  the  poor  child  will  slide  along  it.  They  are  bold  and 
active.     Quick,  quick  !  to  work  !  " 

^Vliile  Agricola  placed  his  pole  against  the  wall  and  prej^ared  to 
mount,  Dagobert  tapped  at  the  panes  of  the  last  window  on  the  ground- 
floor,  and  said  aloud  : 
"  It  is  I  —  Dagobert  !  " 

Rose  Simon  indeed  occupied  the  chamber.  The  unhappy  child,  in 
despair  at  being  separated  from  her  sister,  was  a  prey  to  a  burning  fever, 
and,  unable  to  sleep,  watered  her  pillow  with  her  tears.  At  the  sound 
of  the  tapping  on  the  glass,  she  started  up  affrighted  ;  then,  hearing  tlie 
voice  of  the  soldier, —  that  voice  so  familiar  and  so  dear, —  she  sat  up  in 
bed,  pressed  lier  hands  across  her  forehead,  to  assure  herself  that  she 
was  not  the  plaything  of  a  dream,  and,  wrapped  in  her  long  night-dress, 
ran  to  the  window  with  a  cry  of  joy. 

But  suddenly  —  and  before  she  could  open  the  casement  —  two 
reports  of  fire-arms  were  heard,  accompanied  by  loud  cries  of  "  Help  ! 
thieves  !  " 

The  orphan  stood  petrified  with  terror,  her  eyes  mechanically  fixed 
upon  the  window,  through  which  she  saw  confusedly,  by  the  light  of  the 
moon,  several  men  engaged  in  a  mortal  struggle,  while  the  furious  bark- 
ing of  Spoiliiport  was  heard  above  all  the  incessant  cries  of  "  Help  !  help  ! 
Thieves  !    Murder  !  " 


CHAPTER    X 


THE    EVE    OF    A    GREAT    DAY 


BOUT  two  hours  ])ct'ove  the  event  last  related  took  lAave  at 
St.  Mary's  Convent,  Rodin  and  Abbé  d'Aigiigny  met  iu  the 
room  where  we  have  already  seen  them,  iu  the  Rue  du 
Milieu  des  Ursins.  Since  the  Revolution  of  July,  Father 
d'Aigiigiiy  had  thought  proper  to  remove  for  the  momeut  to  this 
temporary  habitation  all  the  secret  archives  and  correspondence  of  his 
Order  —  a  prudent  measure,  since  he  had  every  reason  to  fear  that  the 
reverend  fathers  would  be  expelled  by  the  state  from  that  magnificent 
establishment,  with  which  the  Restoration  had  so  liberally  endowed  their 
society.  * 


*  This  "was  au  idle  fear,  for  we  read  in  the  Constitutionnel,  February  1st,  1832,  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Wheu,  iu  1822,  M.  de  Corbière  abruptly  abolished  that  splendid  Xorinal  School, 
which,  dui'ing  its  few  years'  existence,  had  called  forth  or  developed  such  a  variety  of 
talent,  it  was  decided,  as  some  compensation,  that  a  house  in  the  Rue  des  Postes  should 
be  purchased,  where  the  congregation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  shoidd  be  located  and  endowed. 
The  Minister  of  Marine  supphed  the  funds  for  this  pui'pose,  and  its  management  was 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  society,  which  then  reigned  over  France.  From  that 
period  it  has  held  quiet  possession  of  the  place,  which  at  ouce  became  a  sort  of  house 
of  entertainment,  where  Jesuitism  sheltered  and  provided  for  tlie  numerous  novitiates 
that  flocked  from  all  parts  of  the  couutry,  to  receive  instructions  from  Father  Ronsin. 
Matters  were  in  this  state  when  the  Revolution  of  July  broke  out,  which  threatened  to 
deprive  the  society  of  this  establishment.  But  —  it  will  hardly  be  believed  —  this  was  not 
done.  It  is  true  that  they  suppressed  their  practice,  Ijut  they  left  them  in  possession  of 
the  house  in  the  Rue  des  Postes  :  and  to  this  very  day,  the  31st  of  January,  1832,  the 
members  of  the  Sacred  Heart  are  housed  at  the  expense  of  government,  diu-ing  the  whole 
of  which  time  the  Normal  School  has  been  without  a  shelter  —  and,  on  its  reorganization, 
thi-ust  into  a  dirty  hole,  in  a  narrow  corner  of  the  College  of  Louis  the  Great." 

The  above  appeared  in  the  Constitutionnel  respecting  the  house  iu  the  Rue  des  Postes. 
We  are  certainly  ignorant  as  to  the  nature  of  the  transactions  since  that  period,  that 
have  taken  place  between  the  reverend  fathei-s  and  the  government,  but  we  read  further, 
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Rodin,  dressed  in  liis  usual  sordid  style,  mean  and  dirty  as  ever,  was 
wi'itiug  modestly  at  his  desk,  faithful  to  his  humlile  part  of  secretary, 
which  concealed,  as  we  have  already  seen,  a  far  more  imjiortant  office  — 
that  of  Sodas  —  a  function  which,  according  to  the  constitutions  of  the 

in  a  recently  published  article  that  appeared  in  a  journal,  in  reference  to  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  that  the  house  in  the  Rue  des  Postes  still  foi-ms  a  part  of  their  landed  property. 
We  will  here  give  some  portions  of  the  article  in  question. 

"  The  following  is  a  Ust  of  the  iiroperty  belonging  to  this  branch  of  Jesuits: 

Francs. 

House  in  the  Rue  des  Postes,  worth  about 500,000 

One  In  the  Rue  de  Sè\Tes,  estimated  at 300,000 

Farm,  two  leagues  fi-om  Paris 150,000 

House  and  chiu-ch  at  Bourges 100,000 

Nôtre  Dame  de  Liesse,  donation  in  1843 60,000 

Saint  AcLeul,  House  for  Novitiates -100,000 

Nantes,  a  house 100,000 

Quimper,  ditto -40,000 

Laval,  bouse  and  chui-ch 150,000 

Rennes,  a  house '20,000 

Vannes,  ditto 20,000 

Metz,  ditto -40,000 

Strasbourg 60,000 

Rouen,  ditto  ........" 15,000 

By  this  It  appears  that  these  various  items  amount  to  little  less  than  two  millions. 
Teaching,  moreover,  is  another  important  som-ce  of  revenue  to  the  .Jesuits.  The  college 
at  Broyclette  alone  brings  m  200,000  francs.  The  two  provinces  in  France  (for  the  Gen- 
eral of  the  Jesuits  at  Rome  has  divided  France  into  two  provinces,  Lyons  and  Paris) 
possess,  besides  a  large  sum  in  ready  money,  Austrian  bonds  of  more  than  200,000  francs. 
Their  Propagation  of  Faith  furnishes  annually  some  50,000  francs  ;  and  the  harvest 
which  the  priests  collect  by  theu-  sermons  amounts  to  150,000  francs.  The  alms  given 
for  charity  may  be  esthuated  at  the  same  figiu'e,  producing  together  a  revenue  of  540,000 
francs.  Now,  to  this  revenue  may  be  added  the  produce  of  the  sale  of  the  society's 
works,  and  the  profit  obtained  by  hawking  pictures.  Each  plate  costs,  design  and 
engraving  included,  about  600  francs,  off  which  are  .struck  about  10.000  copies  at  40 
francs  per  thousand,  and  there  is  a  fiu'ther  expense  of  250  francs  to  then'  pulilisher  :  and 
they  obtam  a  net  profit  of  210  francs  on  every  thousand.  This  indeed  is  working  to 
advantage.  And  it  can  easily  be  imagined  with  what  rapidity  all  these  are  sold.  The 
fathers  themselves  are  the  travelers  for  the  society,  and  it  would  be  difiicult  to  find  more 
zealous  or  persevering  ones.  They  are  always  well  received,  and  do  not  know  what  it  is 
to  meet  with  a  refusal.  They  always  take  (Nire  that  the  jiublisher  should  be  one  of  tlielr 
own  body.  The  first  person  whom  tliey  selected  for  this  occupation  was  one  of  their 
members  possessing  some  money;  but  they  were  obliged,  notwithstanding,  to  make  cer- 
tain advances  to  enable  him  to  defray  the  expenses  of  its  first  establishment.  But  w-lien 
they  became  fully  convinccîd  of  the  success  of  theii-  undertaking,  they  suddenly  called 
in  these  advances,  ■which  the  i)ublishcr  was  not  in  a  condition  to  pay.  They  were  per- 
fectly aware  of  this,  and  sui)ci'scdcd  him  l)y  a  wealthy  successor,  with  whom  they  could 
make  a  l)etter  bargain  ;  and  thus,  without  remorse,  they  ruined  the  man  by  thrusting 
him  from  an  appointment  of  which  they  had  morally  guaranteed  the  coutmuance."' 
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Order,  consists  in  never  quitting  liis  superior,  watching  his  least  actions, 
spying  into  his  very  tlioughts,  and  reporting  all  to  Rome. 

In  spite  of  his  usual  impassibility,  Rodin  appeared  visibly  uneasy 


David  Samuel. 


and  absent  in  mind  ;  he  answered  even  more  briefly  than  usual  to  the 
commands  and  questions  of  Father  d'Aigiigny,  who  had  but  just  entered 
the  room. 
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"  Has  anytliiug  new  occiuTed  dui'iug  my  absence  ?  "  asked  he.  "  Ai'e 
the  reports  still  favorable  I  " 

"  Very  favorable." 

"  Eead  them  to  me." 

"  Before  giving  this  account  to  your  reverence,"  said  Rodin,  "  I  must 
inform  you  that  Morok  has  been  two  days  in  Paris." 

"  Morok  I  "  said  Abbé  d'Aigrigny,  with  sm-ijrise.  "  I  thought,  on 
leaving  Grermany  and  Switzerland,  he  had  received  from  Fribui'g  the 
order  to  proceed  southward.  At  Nismes  or  Avignon  he  would  at  this 
moment  lie  useful  as  an  agent  ;  for  the  Protestants  begin  to  move,  and 
we  fear  a  reaction  against  the  Catholics." 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  Rodin,  "  if  Morok  may  not  have  had  private 
reasons  for  changing  his  route.  His  ostensible  reasons  are,  that  he  comes 
here  to  give  performances." 

"  How  so  f  " 

"A  dramatic  agent,  passing  through  Lyons,  engaged  him  and  his 
menagerie  for  the  Porte-Saint-Martin  Théâtre  at  a  very  high  price.  He 
says  tliat  he  did  not  like  to  refuse  such  an  offer." 

"  Well,"  said  Father  dAigrigny,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  "  but,  by  dis- 
triliuting  his  little  books,  and  selling  prints  and  chaplets,  as  well  as  by 
the  intiuenee  he  would  certainly  exercise  over  the  pious  and  ignorant 
people  of  the  South  or  of  Brittany,  he  might  render  services  such  as  he 
can  never  perform  in  Paris." 

"  He  is  now  below,  Avith  a  kind  of  giant,  who  travels  about  with  him. 
In  his  cajjaeity  of  your  reverence's  old  servant,  Morok  hoped  to  have 
the  honor  of  kissing  your  hand  this  evening." 

"  Imi^ossible  —  impossil)le  ;  you  know  how  much  I  am  occupied. 
Have  you  sent  to  the  Rue  Saint  François  "I  " 

"  Yes,  I  have.  The  old  Jew  guardian  has  had  notice  from  the  notary. 
To-morrow,  at  six  in  the  morning,  the  masons  will  unwall  the  door,  and, 
for  the  first  time  since  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  house  will  be 
opened." 

Father  d'Aigrigny  remained  in  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then  said 
to  Rodin  : 

"  On  the  eve  of  such  a  decisive  day,  we  must  neglect  nothing,  and 
call  every  circumstance  to  memory.  Read  me  the  copy  of  the  note, 
inserted  in  the  archives  of  the  society  a  centui-y  ami  a  half  ago,  on  tlie 
subject  of  M.  de  R('nnf))ont." 

The  secretary  took  the  note  from  tlie  case  ami  read  as  follows: 

"  '  This  19th  day  of  February,  1682,  the  lîcvc  rend  l''atlier-l^rovinci;il  Alexaudor  Bour- 
don sent  the  following  advice,  with  these  words  in  the  margin  :  Of  extreme  importance  for 
the  future. 
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'"We  have  discovered,  by  the  confession  of  a  dyiuy-  person  to  one  of  our  fathers,  a 
very  close  secret. 

"  '  Marins  de  Kennepout,  one  of  the  most  active  and  redoubtable  partisans  of  the 
Reformed  Religion,  and  one  of  the  most  determined  enemies  of  our  Holy  Society,  had 
apparently  reentered  the  pale  of  our  Mother-Church,  but  with  tlie  sole  design  of  saving 
his  worldly  goods,  threatened  with  confiscation  because  of  his  irreligious  and  daniuable 
errors.  Evidence  having  been  f  ui-nished  by  different  persons  of  our  Company  to  prove  that 
the  conversion  of  Rennepont  was  not  sincere  and  in  reality  covered  a  sacrilegious  lure,  the 
possessions  of  the  aforesaid  gentleman,  now  considered  a  relapsed  heretic,  were  eonfi.scated 
by  our  gracious  sovereign,  his  Majesty  King  Louis  XIV^.,  and  the  said  Rennepont  was 
condennied  to  the  galleys  for  life.*  He  esca])ed  his  doom  by  a  voluntary  death  ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  abominable  crime,  his  body  was  dragged  ui)on  a  hurdle  and  fhmg  to 
the  dogs  on  the  highway. 

"  'From  these  prehminaries  we  come  to  the  great  secret,  which  is  of  such  iiii|)()rtance 
to  the  futui'e  interests  of  our  society. 

"  '  His  Majesty  Louis  XIV.  in  his  paternal  and  Catholic  goodness  toward  tiic  ('lunch 
in  general,  and  onr  Order  Ln  particular,  had  granted  to  us  the  profit  of  this  confiscation 
in  acknowledgment  of  our  services  in  discovering  the  infamous  and  sacrilegious  relapse 
of  the  said  Rennepont. 

"  '  But  we  have  just  learned  FOR  certain  that  a  house  situated  in  Paris,  No.  .'5  Rue 
Saint  François,  and  a  sum  of  fifty  thousand  gold  crowns  have  escaped  this  confiscation, 
and  have  consequently  Ijeen  stolen  from  our  society. 

''  '  The  house  was  conveyed,  Ijefore  the  confiscation,  by  means  of  a  feigned  purchase, 
to  a  friend  of  Rennepont's — a  good  Catholic,  unfortunately,  as  against  him  we  cannot 
take  any  severe  measures.  Thanks  to  the  culpable  but  secm-e  connivance  of  his  fi-iend, 
the  house  has  been  walled  up,  and  is  oidy  to  be  opened  in  a  century  and  a  half,  accord- 
ing to  the  last  will  of  Rennepont. 

"  '  As  for  the  fifty  thousand  gold  crowns,  they  have  Ijeen  placed  in  hands  which,  unfort- 
unately, are  hitherto  unknown  to  us,  in  order  to  be  invested  and  put  out  to  use  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  they  are  to  be  di^aded  between 
the  then  existing  descendants  of  the  said  Rennepont  ;  and  it  is  calculated  that  this  sum, 
increased  by  so  many  accumulations,  will  by  then  have  become  enormous,  and  will 
amount  to  at  least  forty  or  fifty  millions  of  livres  iidiioi. 

"  '  From  motives  which  are  not  known,  but  which  are  duly  stated  in  a  testamentary 
document,  the  said  Rennepont  iias  concealed  from  his  family,  whom  the  edicts  against 
the  Protestants  have  di-iven  out  of  France,  the  investment  of  these  fifty  thousand  crowns  ; 
and  has  only  desired  his  relations  to  preserve  in  their  line,  from  generation  to  generation, 
the  charge  to  the  last  survivors  to  meet  in  Paris,  Rue  Saint  François,  a  huntb-ed  and  fifty 
years  hence,  on  February  the  13th,  1832.  And  that  this  charge  might  not  be  forgotten, 
he  employed  a  person,  whose  description  is  known,  but  not  his  real  occupation,  to  cause 
to  be  manufactured  sundry  bronze  medals,  on  which  the  request  and  date  are  engraved, 
and  to  dehver  one  to  each  member  of  the  family, —  a  measure  the  more  necessary,  as, 
from  some  other  motive  equally  unknown,  but  probably  explained  in  the  testament,  the 
heh-s  are  to  present  themselves  on  the  day  in  question,  before  noon,  in  jjersoii.  and  not 
by  any  attorney  or  representative,  or  to  forfeit  all  claim  to  tiie  inheritance. 

"  '  The  stranger  who  imdertook  to  distribute  the  medals  to  the  different  members  of 
the  family  of  Rennepont  is  a  man  of  thirty  to  thirty-six  years  of  age,  of  tall  stature, 

*  Louis  XIV.,  the  great  king,  puuislied  witli  tlie  galleys  those  Protestants  who.  once  converted,  often 
hy  force,  afterward  returned  to  their  first  belief.  As  for  those  Protestants  who  remained  in  France 
notwithstanding  the  rigor  of  the  edicts  against  them,  they  were  deprived  of  burial,  dragged  upon  a 
hiu'dle,  and  given  to  the  dogs. 
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and  with  a  proud  and  sad  expression  of  countenance.  He  lias  black  eyebrows,  very 
thick  and  singularly  joined  together.  He  is  known  as  Joseph,  and  is  much  suspected 
of  being  an  active  and  dangerous  emissary  of  the  wretched  repubhcans  and  heretics  of 
the  Seven  United  Provinces. 

"  '  It  results  from  these  premises  that  this  sum,  siu-reptitiously  confided  by  a  relapsed 
heretic  to  unknown  hands,  has  escaped  the  confiscation  decreed  in  oui'  favor  by  our  well- 
beloved  king.  A  serious  fraud  and  injury  has,  therefore,  been  committed,  and  we  are 
bound  to  take  every  means  to  recover  tliis  our  right,  if  not  immediately,  at  least  in  some 
futui'e  time.  Oiu-  society  being  (for  the  greater  glory  of  God  and  our  Holy  Father) 
imperishaljle,  it  will  be  easy,  thanks  to  the  connection  we  keep  up  with  all  parts  of  the 
world,  by  means  of  missions  and  other  establishments,  to  foUow  the  line  of  this  family 
of  Rennepont  from  generation  to  generation,  without  ever  losing  sight  of  it  —  so  that  a 
hundi-ed  and  fifty  years  hence,  at  the  moment  of  the  division  of  this  immense  accumu- 
lation of  property,  our  Company  may  claim  the  inheritance  of  which  it  has  been  so 
treacherously  deprived,  and  recover  it  by  any  means  in  its  power,  fas  ant  nefas,  even  by 
craft  or  violence  —  our  Company  not  being  bound  to  act  tenderly  with  the  future  detain- 
ers of  our  goods,  of  which  we  have  been  maliciously  deprived  by  an  infamous  and  sacrile- 
gious heretic  —  and  because  it  is  right  to  defend,  preserve,  and  recover  one's  own  property 
by  every  means  which  the  Lord  may  place  within  one's  reach.  Until,  therefore,  the 
complete  restitution  of  this  wealth,  the  family  of  Rennepont  must  be  considered  as  rep- 
robate and  damnable,  as  the  cursed  seed  of  a  Cain,  and  always  to  be  watched  with  the 
utmost  caution.  And  it  is  to  be  recommended  that  every  year  from  this  present  date  a 
sort  of  inquisition  shoidd  be  held  as  to  the  situation  of  the  successive  members  of  this 
family.'  " 

Rodin  paused,  and  said  to  Father  d'Ai.ni-isi-ny  : 

"  Here  follows  the  account,  year  by  year,  of  the  history  of  this  family, 
from  the  year  1682  to  our  own  day.  It  will  be  useless  to  read  this  to 
your  reverence." 

"  Quite  useless,"  said  Abbé  d'Aigrigny.  "  The  note  contains  all  the 
important  facts."  Then,  after  a  moment's  silence,  he  exclaimed,  with 
an  expression  of  triumphant  pride  :  "  How  great  is  the  power  of  the 
Association,  when  founded  ui)on  tradition  and  perpetuity  !  Thanks  to 
this  note,  inserted  in  our  arcliives  a  century  and  a,  half  ago,  this  family 
has  been  watched  from  generation  to  generation  ;  our  Order  has  always 
liad  its  eyes  upon  them,  following  them  to  all  points  of  the  globe  to 
which  exile  had  distributed  them  ;  and  at  last,  to-morrow,  we  shall 
ol)tain  i)ossession  of  this  jtroperty,  at  first  inconsiderable,  but  which  a 
Iniiidii'il  and  fifty  years  have  raised  to  a  royal  fortuue.  Yes,  we  shall 
succeed,  for  we  have  foreseen  every  eventuality.  One  thing  only  trou- 
bles me." 

"  What  is  that  ?"  asked  Rodin. 

"  'I'lic  information  that  we  have  in  vain  tried  to  obtain  from  the  guar- 
tliau  of  the  house  in  the  Rue  Saint  Fran(;ois.  Has  the  attempt  been 
once  more  made  as  I  directed  I  " 

"  It  has  been  made." 

"AVcllI" 
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"This  time,  as  always  Ix't'ore,  tlie  old  Jew  has  reuiaiiK'il  impcncli'a- 
ble.  Besides,  he  is  almost  in  his  second  childhood,  and  his  wife  not 
much  better." 

"  When  I  think,"  resumed  Father  d'Aigrigny,  "  that  for  a  century  and 
a  half  this  house  in  the  Rue  Saint  François  has  remained  walled  up,  and 
that  the  care  of  it  has  been  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation 
in  this  family  of  the  Samuels,  I  cannot  suppose  that  they  hav(!  all  l>een  ' 
ignorant  as  to  who  were  and  are  the  successive  holders  of  these  funds, 
now  become  immense  by  accumulation." 

"  You  have  seen,"  said  Rodin,  "  by  the  notes  upon  this  affair  that  the 
Order  has  always  carefully  followed  it  up  ever  since  1682.  At  different 
periods  attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  information  upon  subjects 
not  fully  explained  in  the  note  of  Father  Bourdon.  But  this  race  of 
Jew  guardians  has  ever  remained  dumb,  and  we  must  therefore  con- 
clude that  they  know  nothing  about  it." 

"  That  has  always  struck  me  as  impossible  ;  for  the  ancestor  of  these 
Samuels  was  present  at  the  closing  of  the  house,  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago.  He  was,  according  to  the  file,  a  servant  or  confidential  clerk 
of  De  Rennepont.  It  is  impossible  that  he  should  not  have  known 
many  things,  the  tradition  of  which  must  have  been  preserved  in  the 
family." 

"If  I  were   allowed  to  hazard  a  brief  observation,"  began   Rodin 
humbly. 
"  Speak." 

"  A  few  years  ago  we  obtained  certain  information  through  the  èon- 
fessional  that  the  funds  were  in  existence,  and  that  they  had  risen  to  an 
enormous  amount." 

"  Doubtless  ;  and  it  was  that  which  called  the  attention  of  the  Rever- 
end Father-General  so  strongly  to  this  affair." 

"  We  know,  then,  what  probably  the  descendants  of  the  Rennepont 
family  do  not — the  immense  value  of  this  inheritance  f  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  Father  d'Aigrigny,  "  the  person  who  certified  this 
fact  in  confession  is  worthy  of  all  belief.  Only  lately  the  same  declara- 
tion was  renew-ed  ;  but  all  the  efforts  of  the  confessor  could  not  obtain 
the  name  of  the  trustee,  or  anything  beyond  the  assertion  that  the 
money  could  not  be  in  more  honest  hands." 

"  It  seems  to  me,  then,"  resumed  Rodin,  "  that  we  are  certain  of  what 
is  most  important." 

"  And  who  knows  if  the  holder  of  this  enormous  sum  will  appear 
to-morrow  in  spite  of  the  honesty  ascribed  to  him  !  The  nearer  the 
moment,  the  more  my  anxiety  increases.  Ah!"  continued  Father 
d'Aigrigny,  after  a  moment's  silence,  "  the  interests  concerned  are  so 
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immense  that  the  couseqiiences  of  success  are  quite  incalculable.    How- 
ever, all  that  it  was  possible  to  do  has  been  at  least  tried." 

To  these  words,  which  Father  d'AigTiguy  addressed  to  Rodin  as  if 
asking  for  his  assent,  the  Soc/iis  returned  no  answer. 

The  abbé  looked  at  him  with  surprise,  and  said  :  "  Are  you  not  of 
my  oj^inion  —  coidd  more  have  been  attempted  ?  Have  we  not  gone  to 
the  extreme  limit  of  the  possible  1  " 

Rodin  bowed  respectfully,  but  remained  mute. 
"  If  you  think  we  have  omitted  some  precaution,"  cried  Father  d'Ai- 
grigny,  with  a  sort  of  uneasy  impatience,  "  speak  out  !  We  have  still 
time.  Once  more,  do  you  tliink  it  is  possible  to  do  more  than  I  have 
done  t  All  the  other  descendants  being  I'emoved,  when  Gabriel  appears 
to-morrow  in  the  Rue  Saint  François  will  he  not  be  the  only  representa- 
tive of  this  family,  and  consequently  the  rightful  possessor  of  this 
immense  fortune  ?  Now,  according  to  his  act  of  renunciation,  and  the 
provisions  of  our  statutes,  it  is  not  to  him,  but  to  the  Order,  that  these 
possessions  must  fall.  Could  I  have  acted  better,  or  in  any  other  man- 
ner ?     Speak  frankly  !  " 

"  I  cannot  iiermit  myself  to  offer  an  opinion  on  this  subject,"  replied 
Rodin  humbly,  and  again  bowing  ;  "  the  success  of  the  measures  taken 
must  answer  your  reverence." 

Father  d'Aigrigny  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  reproached  himself 
for  having  asked  advice  of  this  writing-machine  that  served  him  for  a 
secretary,  and  to  whom  he  only  ascrilied  three  qualities — memory,  dis- 
cretion, and  exactness. 


FATHER   DAIGRIGNY   AND   RODIN. 


CHAPTER  XI 


THE     STRANGLER 


FTER  a  moment's  silence  Fathei-  d'Aigrigny  resumed  :  "  Read 
me  today's  report  on  the  situation  of  each  of  the  persons 
(  Icsiguated." 

"  Here  is  tliat  of  this  evening;  it  has  just  come." 

"  Let  us  hear." 
Rodin  read  as  follows  :  "  Jacques  Rennepont,  alias  >Sleepinl)uff,  was 
seen  in  the  interior  of  the  debtors'  prison  at  eight  o'clock  this  evening." 

"  He  will  not  disturb  us  to-morrow.     One  ;  go  on  !  " 

"  The  lady-sujoerior  of  8t.  Mary's  Convent,  warned  by  the  Princess  de 
Saint-Dizier,  has  thought  tit  to  confine  still  more  strictly  the  Demoi- 
selles Rose  and  Blanche  Simon.  This  evening  at  nine  o'clock  they  have 
been  carefully  locked  in  their  cells,  and  armed  men  will  make  then* 
round  in  the  convent  garden  during  the  night." 

"  Thanks  to  these  ijrecautions,  there  is  nothing  to  fear  from  that  side," 
said  Father  d'Aigrigny.     "  Go  on  !  " 

"  Dr.  Baleinier,  also  warned  by  the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier,  contin- 
ues to  have  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  very  closely  watched.  At  a 
quarter  to  nine  the  door  of  the  building  in  which  she  is  lodged  was 
locked  and  bolted." 

"  That  is  still  another  cause  the  less  for  uneasiness." 

"  As  for  M.  Hardy,"  resumed  Rodin,  "  I  have  received  this  morning 
from  Toulouse  a  letter  from  his  intimate  friend,  M.  de  Bressac,  who  has 
been  of  such  service  to  us  in  keeping  the  manufacturer  away  for  some 
days  longer.  This  letter  contains  a  note  addressed  by  M.  Hardy  to  a 
confidential  person,  which  M.  de  Bressac  has  thought  fit  to  intercept 
and  send  to  us  as  another  proof  of  the  success  of  the  steps  he  has  taken, 
and  for  which  he  hopes  we  shall  give  him  credit,  as  to  serve  us,  he  adds, 
he  betrays  his  friend  in  the  most  shameful  manner,  and  acts  a  part  in 
an  odious  comedy.  M.  de  Bressac  trusts  that  in  return  for  these  good 
offices  we  will  deliver  up  those  papers  which  place  him  in  om-  absolute 
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dependence,  as  they  miglit  ruin  forever  a  woman  he  loves  with  an 
adnlterous  passion.  He  says  that  we  ought  to  have  pity  on  the  horrible 
alternative  in  which  he  is  placed — either  to  dishonor  and  ruin  the 
woman  he  adores,  or  infamously  to  betray  the  confidence  of  his  bosom 
friend." 

"  These  adulterous  lamentations  are  not  deserving  of  pity,"  answered 
Father  d'Aigiigny,  with  contempt.  "  We  will  see  about  that  ;  M.  de 
Bressac  may  still  be  useful  to  us.  But  let  us  hear  this  letter  of  M. 
Hardy,  that  impious  and  republican  manufacturer,  worthy  descendant 
of  an  accursed  race,  whom  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  keep  away." 

"  Here  is  M.  Hardy's  letter,"  resumed  Rodin.  "  To-mori'ow  Ave  will 
send  it  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed." 

Rodin  read  as  follows  : 

"  '  Toulouse,  February  the  lOtli. 

"  '  At  length  I  find  a  moment  to  wi-ite  to  you  and  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  sudden 
departure  which,  without  alarming,  must  at  least  have  astonished  you.  I  write  also 
to  ask  you  a  service  ;  the  facts  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  I  have  often  spoken  to 
you  of  Feli.\  de  Bressac,  one  of  my  boyhood  mates,  thougli  not  nearly  so  old  as  myself. 
We  have  always  loved  each  other  tenderly,  and  have  shown  too  many  proofs  of  mutual 
affection  not  to  count  upon  each  other.  He  is  a  brother  to  me.  You  know  all  I  mean 
by  that  expression.  Well,  a  few  days  ago  he  wrote  to  me  from  Toidouse,  where  he  was 
to  spend  some  time  : 

"  '  "  If  you  love  me,  come  :  I  have  the  gTeatest  need  of  you.  At  once  !  Your  consola- 
tions may  perhaps  give  me  the  coiu-age  to  live.  If  you  arrive  too  late  —  why,  forgive 
me,  and  think  sometimes  of  him  who  wiU  be  yours  to  the  last." 

"  '  .Judge  of  my  grief  and  fear  on  receipt  of  the  alsovo.  I  sent  instantly  for  post-horses. 
My  old  foreman,  whom  I  esteem  and  revere  (the  father  of  General  Simon),  hearing  that  I 
was  going  to  the  south,  begged  me  to  take  him  with  me,  and  to  leave  him  for  some  days 
in  the  department  of  the  Creuse  to  examine  some  iron-works  recently  founded  there.  I 
consented  willingly  to  this  proposition,  as  I  shoidd  at  least  have  some  one  to  whom  I 
could  pour  out  the  grief  and  anxiety  which  had  been  caused  me  by  this  letter  from  Bres- 
sac. I  arrive  at  Toulouj  e  ;  they  tell  me  that  he  left  the  evening  before,  taking  arms  with 
him,  a  prey  to  the  most  violent  despair.  It  was  impossiljle  at  first  to  tell  whither  he 
had  gone  ;  after  two  days  some  indications,  collected  with  gTeat  trouble,  put  me  upon 
his  track.  At  last,  after  a  thousand  adventures,  I  found  him  in  a  miserable  village. 
Never  —  no,  never  —  have  I  seen  despair  like  this.  No  violence,  but  a  dreadful  dejection, 
a  savage  silence.  At  first  he  almost  repiUsed  me;  then,  this  horrible  agony  having 
readied  its  height,  he  softened  by  degrees,  and  in  about  a  quart  <'r  of  an  hoiu'  threw 
himself  into  my  arms,  batliod  in  tears.  Beside  him  were  bis  loaded  pistols  ;  one  day  later 
and  all  would  have  been  over.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  reason  of  his  despair  ;  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  do  so  ;  but  it  did  not  greatly  astonish  me.  Now  there  is  a  complete  cure  to 
effect.  We  must  calm  and  soothe  and  heal  this  poor  soul,  which  has  been  cruelly 
wounded.  The  hand  of  friendship  is  alone  equal  to  this  delicate  task,  and  T  have  good 
hoijeof  success.  I  h;ive  (hei'eforc  persuaded  him  to  travel  for  some  time  :  movement  and 
change  of  scene  will  be  favorable  to  him.  I  shall  take  him  first  to  Nice  ;  we  set  out 
to-morrow.  If  he  wishes  to  prolong  this  excursion  I  shall  do  so  too,  for  my  affairs  do  not 
imperiously  demand  my  presence  in  Paris  before  the  end  of  March. 

"  '  As  for  the  service  T  have  to  ask  of  vou,  it  is  conditional.     Tiiese  are  the  facts  : 
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"  '  According  to  siime  fiuuily  papers  that  belonged  to  my  mother,  it  seems  I  have  a 
certain  interest  to  present  myself  at  No.  3  line  Saint  Fran<;ois,  in  Pai-is,  <m  the  V.iih  of 
February.  1  had  inquired  about  it,  and  could  learn  nothing,  except  that  this  house,  of  very 
antique  appearance,  has  been  shut  up  for  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years,  through  a 
whim  of  one  of  my  maternal  ancestors,  and  that  it  is  to  be  opened  on  the  \  3th  of  this  month, 
in  presence  of  the  co-heirs,  who,  if  I  have  any,  are  quite  unknown  to  mo.  Not  being  able 
to  attend  myself,  I  have  written  to  my  foreman,  the  father  of  (reneral  Simon,  in  whom  I 
have  the  greatest  confidence,  and  whom  I  had  left  behind  in  the  department  of  Creu.se,  to 
set  out  for  Paris,  and  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  this  house,  not  as  an  agent  (which 
would  be  useless),  but  as  a  spectator,  and  inform  me  at  Nice  what  has  been  the  result  of 
tliis  romantic  notion  of  my  ancestor's.  As  it  is  possilile  that  my  foreman  may  areive  Um 
late  to  accomplish  this  mission,  I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  would  inquire  at  my 
house  at  Plessy,  if  he  has  yet  come,  and  in  case  of  his  still  l)eing  absent,  if  you  would 
take  his  place  at  the  opening  of  the  house  in  the  Rue  Saint  François. 

"  '  I  beheve  that  I  have  made  a  very  small  sacrifice  for  my  friend  Bressac,  in  not  being 
in  Paris  on  that  day.  But  had  the  sacrifice  been  immense,  I  should  have  made  it  with 
pleasure,  for  my  care  and  friendship  are  at  present  most  necessary  to  the  man  whom  I 
look  upon  as  a  brother. 

"  '  So,  go  to  the  opening  of  this  house,  I  pray  you,  and,  begging  you  to  be  kind  enough 
to  write  to  me,  '  to  be  called  for,'  at  Nice,  the  result  of  your  visit  of  inquiry,  I  remain, 
etc.,  etc.  "'François  Hardy.'" 

"  Though  his  presence  cannot  be  of  any  great  importance,  it  would  be 
preferable  that  Marshal  Simon's  father  should  not  attend  at  the  opening 
of  this  house  to-morrow,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny.  "  But  no  matter,  M. 
Hardy  himself  is  out  of  the  way.     There  oidy  remains  the  young  Indian." 

"  As  for  him,"  continued  the  abbé,  with  a  thoughtful  air,  "  we  acted 
wisely  in  letting  M.  Norval  sot  out  with  presents  of  Mademoiselle  de  Car- 
doville.  The  doctor  who  accompanies  M.  Norval,  and  who  was  chosen 
by  M.  Baleinier,  will  inspire  no  suspicion." 

"None,"  answered  Rodin.  "His  letter  of  yesterday  is  completely 
satisfactory." 

"  There  is  nothing,  then,  to  fear  from  the  Indian  prince,"  said  D'Ai- 
grigny.   "  All  goes  well." 

"  As  for  Gat)riel,"  resumed  Rodin,  "  he  has  again  written  this  morn- 
ing, to  obtain  from  your  reverence  the  interview  that  he  has  vainly 
solicited  for  the  last  three  days.  He  is  affected  by  the  rigor  exercised 
toward  him,  in  forbidding  him  to  leave  the  house  for  these  five  days 
past." 

"  To-morrow,  when  we  take  him  to  the  Rue  Saint  François,  I  will 
hear  what  he  has  to  say.  It  will  be  time  enough.  Thus,  at  this  hour," 
said  Father  D'Aigi'igny,  with  an  air  of  triimiphant  satisfaction,  "  all  the 
descendants  of  this  family  whose  presence  might  ruin  oru-  projects  are 
so  placed  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  them  to  be  at  the  Rue 
Saint  François  to-morrow  before  noon,  while  Gabriel  will  be  sure  to  be 
there.     At  last  our  end  is  gained." 
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Two  cautious  knocks  at  the  doov  interrupted  Father  d'Aigriguy. 
"  Come  in,"  said  lie. 

An  old  servant  in  black  presented  himself,  and  said  : 
"  There  is  a  man  downstairs  who  wishes  to  speak  instantly  to  M. 
Eodiu  on  very  urgent  business." 

"  His  name  I  "  asked  Father  d'Aigiùgny. 

"  He  would  not  tell  his  name  ;  but  he  says  that  he  comes  from  M.  Van 
Dael,  a  merchant  in  Java." 

Father  d'Aigrigny  and  Eodin  exchanged  a  glance  of  surprise,  almost 
of  alarm. 

"  See  what  this  man  is,"  said  D'Aigiiguy  to  EoiUn,  unaT)le  to  conceal 
his  uneasiness,  "  and  then  come  and  give  me  an  account  of  it."  Then, 
addressing  the  servant,  he  added  :  "  Show  him  in."  And  exchanging 
another  expressive  sign  with  Eodin,  Father  D'Aigrigny  instantly  disap- 
peared by  a  side-door. 

A  minute  after,  Faringhea,  the  ex-chief  of  the  Strauglers,  apj^eared 

before  Rodin,  who  instantly  remembered  having  seen  him  at  Cardoville. 

The  SociHS  started,  but  he  did  not  wish  to  appear  to  recollect  his 

visitor.     Still  bending  over  his  desk,  he  seemed  not  to  see  Faringhea, 

but  wrote  hastily  some  words  on  a  sheet  of  i^aper  that  lay  before  him. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  servant,  astonished  at  the  silence  of  Rodin,  "  here  is 
the  person." 

Eodin  folded  the  note  that  he  had  so  precipitately  written,  and  said 
to  the  servant  : 

"  Let  this  be  taken  to  its  address.     Wait  for  an  answer." 
The  servant  bowed  and  went  out.     Then  Rodin,  wdthout  rising, 
fixed  his  little  reptile-eyes  on  Faringhea,  and  said  to  him  coui'teously  : 
"  To  whom,  sir,  have  I  the  honor  of  speaking  !  " 
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VBqj^JI^  ARINGHEA,  as  we  have  before  stated,  though  born  in  India, 

*l^^^    liatl   traveled  a  good  deal,  and  frequented  the  European 

fBsf^^X    factories  in  different  parts  of  Asia.     tSi:)eaking  well   lioth 

j'MVJ^vj^l  English  and  French,  and  fuU  of  intelligence  and  sagacity, 

he  was  perfectly  civilized.     Instead  of  answering  Rodin's  question,  he 

turned  upon  him  a  fixed  and  searching  look.     The  Socias,  provoked  by 

this  silence,  and  foreseeing  vaguely  that  Fariughea's  arrival  had  some 

connection  —  direct  or  indirect  —  with  Djalma,  repeated,  though  still 

with  the  greatest  coolness  : 

"  To  w^hom,  su',  have  I  the  honor  of  speaking  ?  " 

"Do  you  not  recognize  me!"  said  Faringhea,  advancing  two  steps 
nearer  to  Rodin's  chair. 

"  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  had  the  honor  of  seeing  you,"  answered 
the  other  coldly. 

"  But  I  recognize  you,"  said  Faringhea  ;  "  I  saw  you  at  CardoviUe  the 
day  that  a  ship  and  a  steamer  were  wrecked  together." 

"  At  Cardo\aLle  I  It  is  very  possible,  sir.  I  was  there  when  a  ship- 
wreck took  place." 

"  And  that  day  I  called  you  by  your  name,  and  you  asked  me  what  I 
wanted.  I  replied:  'Nothing  now,  brother — hereafter,  much.'  The 
time  has  arrived.    I  have  come  to  ask  for  much." 

"  My  dear  sii-,"  said  Rodin,  still  impassible,  "  before  we  continue  this 
conversation,  which  appears  hitherto  tolerably  obscure,  I  must  repeat 
my  wish  to  be  informed  to  whom  I  have  the  advantage  of  speaking. 
You  have  introduced  yourself  here  under  the  pretext  of  a  commission 
from  Mynheer  Joshua  Van  Dael,  a  respectable  merchant  of  Batavia, 
and " 

"  You  know  the  writing  of  M.  Van  Dael  ?  "  said  Faringhea,  interrupt- 
ing Rodin. 

"  I  know  it  perfectly." 
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"  Look  !  "  The  half-easte  cb-ew  from  his  jiooket  (he  was  shabbily 
dressed  in  European  clothes)  a  long  disi^ateh,  which  he  had  taken  from 
Mahal  the  Smuggler,  aftei'  strangling  him  on  the  beach  near  Batavia. 
These  papers  he  placed  before  Rodin's  eyes,  but  Avithout  quitting  his 
hold  of  them. 

"  It  is  indeed  M.  Van  Dael's  writing,"  said  Rodin  ;  and  he  stretched 
out  his  hand  toward  the  letter,  which  Faringhea  quickly  and  prudently 
retmnied  to  his  pocket. 

"  Allow  me  to  oljserve,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  have  a  singular  man- 
ner of  executing  a  commission,"  said  Rodin.  "  This  letter,  being  to 
my  address,  and  having  been  intrusted  to  you  by  M.  Van  Dael,  you 
ought " 

"  This  letter  was  not  intrusted  to  me  by  M.  Van  Dael,"  said  Faringhea, 
interrupting  Rodin. 

"  How,  then,  is  it  in  your  possession  f  " 

"  A  Javanese  smuggler  betrayed  me.  Van  Dael  had  secured  a  passage 
to  Alexandria  for  this  man,  and  had  given  him  this  letter  to  carry  with 
him  for  the  European  mail.  I  strangled  the  smuggler,  took  the  letter, 
made  the  passage  —  and  here  I  am." 

The  Strangler  had  j^ronounced  these  words  with  an  air  of  savage 
boasting;  his  wild,  intrepid  glance  did  not  quail  before  the  piercing 
look  of  Rodin,  who,  at  this  strange  confession,  had  hastily  raised  his 
head  to  observe  the  speaker. 

Faringhea  thought  to  astonish  or  intimidate  Rodin  V)y  these  ferocious 
words  ;  but,  to  his  great  surprise,  the  Socins,  impassible  as  a  corpse,  said 
to  him,  cjuite  simply  : 

"  Oh  !  they  strangle  people  in  Java  !  " 

"  Yes,  there  aiul  elsewhere,"  answered  Faringhea,  with  a  bitter  smile. 

"  I  would  prefer  to  disbelieve  you  ;  but  I  am  surprised  at  yom-  sincerity, 
M. ,  what  is  your  name  ?  " 

"  Faringhea." 

"  Well,  then,  M.  Faringhea,  what  do  you  wish  to  come  to  !  You  have 
obtained,  by  an  abominable  crime,  a  letter  addressed  to  me,  and  now 
you  hesitate  to  deliver  it " 

"  Because  I  have  read  it,  and  it  may  be  useful  to  m(>." 

"  Oh  !  you  have  road  it  ?  "  said  Rodin,  disconcerted  for  a  moment. 
Then  he  resumed  :  "  It  is  true  that,  judging  by  your  mode  of  possessing 
yourself  of  other  people's  correspondence,  we  cannot  (>xpect  any  great 
anauunt  of  honesty  on  your  part.  And,  pray,  what  have  you  found  so 
useful  to  you  in  this  letter  !  " 

"  I  have  found,  brother,  that  you  are,  like  myself,  a  son  of  the  Grood 
Work." 
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"Of  what  good  work  do  you  sjieak ? "  asked  Kodiii,  not  u  littlo  sur- 
prised. 

Faringhea  replied  with  an  expression  of  bitter  irony  : 


"  Joshua  says  to  you  in  his  letter  —  '  Obedience  and  courage,  secrecy 
and  patience,  craft  and  audacity,  union  between  us,  who  have  the  world 
for  our  country,  the  brethren  for  our  family,  Eome  for  our  queen.'  " 
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"  It  is  possible  that  M.  Van  Dael  has  written  thus  to  me.  Pray,  sh-, 
what  do  you  conclude  from  it  ?  " 

"  "We  too  have  the  world  for  our  country,  brother,  our  accomplices 
for  our  family,  and  for  queeu  Boivaucey 

"  I  do  not  know  that  saint,"  said  Rodin  humbly. 

"  It  is  our  Rome,"  answered  the  Strangier.  "  Van  Dael  speaks  to  you 
of  those  of  your  Order  who,  scattered  ovei"  all  the  earth,  labor  for  the 
glory  of  Rome,  your  queen.  Those  of  our  band  labor  also  in  divers 
countries  for  the  glory  of  Bowanee." 

"  And  who  are  these  sons  of  Bowanee,  M.  Faringhea?" 

"  Men  of  resolution,  audacious,  patient,  crafty,  obstinate,  who,  to 
make  the  Grood  Work  succeed,  would  sacrifice  country  and  parents,  and 
sister  and  brother,  and  who  regard  as  enemies  all  not  of  their  band  !  " 

"  There  seems  to  be  much  that  is  good  in  the  persevering  and  exclu- 
sively religious  spirit  of  such  an  order,"  said  Rodin,  with  a  modest  and 
sanctified  air  ;  "  only,  one  must  know  your  ends  and  objects." 

"  The  same  as  your  own,  brother  ;  we  make  corpses."  * 

"  Corpses  !  "  cried  Rodin. 

"  In  his  letter,"  resumed  Faringhea,  "  Van  Dael  tells  you  that  the 
greatest  glory  of  your  order  is  to  make  a  '  corpse  of  man.'  Our  work 
also  is  to  make  corpses  of  men.     Man's  death  is  sweet  to  Bowanee." 

"  But,  sir,"  cried  Rodin,  "  M.  Van  Dael  speaks  of  the  soul,  of  the  will, 
of  the  mind,  which  are  to  be  brought  down  by  discipline." 

"  It  is  true  ;  you  kill  the  soul  and  we  the  body.  Give  me  your  hand, 
brother,  for  yoii  also  are  hunters  of  men." 

"  But  once  more,  sir,  understand  that  we  only  meddle  with  the  will, 
the  mind,"  said  Rodin. 

"  And  what  are  bodies  deprived  of  soul,  will,  thought  but  mere 
corpses  ?  Come,  ccme,  brother;  the  dead  we  make  by  the  cord  are  not 
more  icy  and  inanimate  than  those  you  make  by  your  discipline.  Take 
my  hand,  brother,  Rome  and  Bowanee  are  sisters." 

Notwithstanding  his  apparent  calmness,  Rodin  could  not  behold 
without  some  secret  alarm  a  wretch  like  Faringhea  in  jtossession  of  a 
long  letter  from  Van  Dael,  wherein  mention  must  necessarily  have  been 
made  of  Djalma.  Rodin  ])elieved,  indeed,  that  he  had  rendered  it 
imp()ssil)le  for  the  young  Indian  to  be  at  Paris  on  the  moi'row,  but  not 
knowing  wliat  connection  might  have  lieen  formed  since  the  shi))wreck 
l)ctween  the  prince  and  the  half-caste,  he  looked  ujion  Fariiiglica  as  a 
man  who  might  probably  be  very  dangeroi;s. 

•  Tlie  doctrine  of  passive  and  absolute  obedience,  the  iiiiiuiptil  tool  in  the  hands  of 
the  Jesuits,  as  summed  up  in  tliese  terrible  words  of  the  dyinfr  Loyola  —  that  every  mem- 
ber nf  the  Order  should  tie  in  the  hands  of  his  superiors  as  a  dead  liodi/  — perinde  ac  cadaver. 
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But  the  move  uneasy  the  Sochis  feU  in  liiinscif,  the  more  he  affected 
to  appear  cahn  and  disdainful.  He  replied,  therefore  :  "  This  compari- 
son between  Rome  and  Bowuntn;  is  no  doubt  very  amusing;  but  what, 
sir,  do  you  deduce  from  it  I  " 

"  I  wish  to  show  you,  brother,  what  I  am,  and  of  what  I  am  cajiablc, 
to  convince  you  that  it  is  better  to  have  me  for  a  friend  than  an  enemy." 

"  In  other  terms,  sir,"  said  Rodin,  with  contemptuous  irony,  "  you 
belong  to  a  murderous  sect  in  India,  and  you  wish,  by  a  transparent 
allegory,  to  lead  me  to  reflect  on  the  fate  of  the  man  from  whom  you 
have  stolen  the  letter  addressed  to  me.  In  my  turn,  I  will  take  the 
freedom  just  to  observe  to  you,  in  aU  humility,  M.  Faringliea,  that  here 
it  is  not  permitted  to  strangle  anybody,  and  that  if  you  were  to  think 
fit  to  make  any  corpses  for  the  love  of  Bowauee,  your  goddess,  we  should 
make  you  a  head  shorter,  for  the  love  of  another  divinity,  commonly 
called  Justice." 

"  And  what  would  they  do  to  mo  if  I  tried  to  poison  any  one  ?  " 

"  I  will  again  humbly  observe  to  you,  M.  Faringliea,  that  I  have  no 
time  to  give  you  a  course  of  criminal  jurisprudence  ;  but,  believe  me, 
you  had  better  resist  the  temptation  to  strangle  or  poison  any  one.  One 
word  more  :  will  you  deliver  up  to  me  the  letters  of  M.  Van  Dael  or  not  '?  " 

"  The  letters  relative  to  Prince  Djalmaf  "  said  the  half-caste. 
He  looked  fixedly  at  Rodin,  who,  notwithstanding  a  sharp  and  sud- 
den twinge,  remained  impenetrable,  and  answered  with  the  utmost  sim- 
plicity :  "  Not  knowing  what  the  letters  which  you,  sir,  are  pleased  to 
keep  from  me  may  contain,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  answer  your  ques- 
tion. I  beg,  and  if  necessary  I  demand,  that  you  will  hand  me  those 
letters — or  that  you  will  retire." 

"  In  a  few  minutes,  bi'other,  you  will  entreat  me  to  remain." 

"  I  doubt  it." 

"  A  few  words  will  operate  this  miracle.  If  just  now  I  spoke  to  you 
about  poisoning,  brother,  it  was  because  you  sent  a  doctor  to  Cardoville 
to  poison  (at  least  for  a  time)  Prince  Djalma." 

In  spite  of  himself,  Rodin  started  almost  imperceptibly,  as  he 
replied  : 

"  I  do  not  understand  you." 

''  It  is  true  that  I  am  a  poor  foreigner,  and  doubtless  speak  with  an 
accent  ;  I  will  try  and  explain  myself  better.  I  know,  by  Van  Dael's 
letters,  the  interest  you  have  that  Prince  Djalma  should  not  be  here 
to-morrow,  and  all  that  you  have  done  with  this  Aaew.  Do  you  under- 
stand me  now  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  answer  for  you." 
Two  cautious  taps  at  the  door  here  interrupted  the  conversation. 
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"  Come  in,"  said  Rodin. 

"  The  letter  has  been  taken  to  its  address,  sir,"  said  the  old  servant, 
bowing,  "  and  here  is  the  answer." 

Rodin  took  the  i^aper,  and  before  he  opened  it  said  courteously  to 
Faringhea  : 

"  "With  yonr  permission,  sir  ?  " 

"  Make  no  ceremonies,"  said  the  half-caste. 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  replied  Rodin,  as,  ha\'ing  read  the  letter  he 
received,  he  wrote  hastily  some  words  at  the  bottom,  saying:  "Send 
this  back  to  the  same  address." 

The  servant  bowed  respectfully,  and  withdi-ew. 

"  Now  can  I  continue  ?  "  asked  the  half-caste  of  Rodin. 

"  Certainly." 

"  I  will  continue,  then,"  resumed  Faringhea.  "  The  day  before  yester- 
day, just  as  the  prince,  all  wounded  as  he  was,  was  about,  by  my  advice, 
to  take  his  departure  for  Paris,  a  fine  carriage  arrived  with  superb 
presents  for  Djalma,  from  an  unknown  friend.  In  this  carriage  were 
two  men — one  sent  bj-  the  unknown  friend  ;  the  other  a  doctor,  sent 
by  you  to  attend  upon  Djalma  and  accompany  him  to  Paris.  It  was  a 
charitable  act,  brother — was  it  not  so  !  " 

"  Cto  on  with  your  story,  sir." 

"  Djalma  set  out  yesterday.  By  declaring  that  the  prince's  wound 
would  grow  seriously  worse  if  he  did  not  lie  down  in  the  carriage  dur- 
ing all  the  journey,  the  doctor  got  rid  of  the  envoy  of  the  unknown 
friend,  who  went  away  by  himself.  The  doctor  wished  to  get  rid  of  me 
too,  Imt  Djalma  so  strongly  insisted  upon  it  that  I  accompanied  the 
prince  and  doctor.  Yesterday  evening  we  had  come  about  half  the  dis- 
tance. The  doctor  jjroposed  we  should  pass  the  night  at  an  inn.  '  We 
have  i^lenty  of  time,'  said  he,  '  to  reach  Paris  by  to-mori-ow  evening,'  the 
prince  having  told  him  that  he  luust  absolutely  l)e  in  Paris  by  the  even- 
ing of  the  12th.  The  doctor  had  been  veiy  pressing  to  set  out  alone 
with  the  prince.  I  knew  by  Van  Dael's  letter  that  it  was  of  great  impor- 
tance to  you  for  Djalma  not  to  be  here  on  the  13th  ;  I  had  my  suspi- 
cions, and  I  asked  the  doctor  if  he  knew  you  ;  he  answered  with  an 
embai'rass(Hl  air,  and  then  my  susi)icion  became  eertainty.  AVhen  we 
reached  tlir  inn,  wdiile  the  doctor  was  occupied  with  Djalma,  I  went  u]) 
to  tlie  roi>m  of  tlr.'  foruier  and  examined  a  box  full  of  vials  tliat  lie 
had  Iti'ought  with  him.  One  of  them  contained  o^jium — and  then  I 
guessed " 

"  AYhat  did  you  giiess,  sir?" 

"You  shall  know.  Tlie  doctor  said  to  DJahna,  before  he  left  liim  : 
'  Your  wound  is  doing  well,  but  the  fatigue  of  the  journey  miglit  bring 
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on  inflammation  ;  it  will  he  good  for  you,  in  the  course  of  to-morrow,  to 
take  a  soothing  potion  that  I  will  make  ready  this  evening  to  have  with 
us  in  the  carriage.'  The  doctor's  i)Ian  was  a  simple  one,"  ailded  Furiii- 
gliea;  "  to-day  the  prince  was  to  take  the  potion  at  four  or  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  and  fall  into  a  deep  sleep,  the  doctor  to  gi'ow  uneasy 
and  stop  the  carriage,  to  declare  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  continue 
the  journey,  to  pass  the  night  at  an  inn  and  keep  close  watch  over  the 
prince,  whose  stupor  was  only  to  cease  wlien  it  siiited  youv  purposes. 
That  was  your  design  ;  it  was  cleverly  plainied  ;  I  chose  to  make  use 
of  it  for  myself,  and  I  have  succeeded." 

"  All  that  you  are  talking  about,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Rodin,  biting  his 
nails,  "  is  pure  Hebrew  to  me." 

"  No  doubt,  because  of  my  accent.  But  tell  me,  have  you  heard 
speak  of  an-aij-mow .?" 

"  No." 

"  Your  loss  !  It  is  an  admirable  production  of  the  island  of  Java,  so 
fertile  in  poisons." 

''  What  is  that  to  me  ?  "  said  Rodin  in  a  sharp  voice,  but  hardly  al)l(! 
to  dissemble  his  growing  anxiety. 

"  It  concerns  you  nearly.  We  sons  of  Bowanee  have  a  horror  of 
shedding  blood,"  resumed  Faringhea  ;  "  to  pass  the  cord  round  the  neck 
of  our  victims  we  wait  till  they  ai'e  asleep.  When  their  sleep  is  not 
deep  enough  we  know  how  to  make  it  deeper.  We  are  skillful  at 
our  work;  the  serpent  is  not  more  cunning  or  the  lion  more  valiant. 
Djalma  himself  bears  oiu-  mark.  The  an-ay-mow  is  an  impalpaljle  powtler, 
and  by  letting  the  sleeper  inhale  a  few  grains  of  it,  or  by  mixing  it  with 
the  tobacco  to  be  smoked  by  a  waking  man,  we  can  throw  our  victim  into 
a  stupor  from  which  nothing  will  rouse  him.  K  we  fear  to  administer 
too  strong  a  dose  at  once,  we  let  the  sleeper  inhale  a  little  at  different 
times,  and  we  can  thus  prolong  the  trance  at  pleasure,  and  without  any 
danger,  as  long  as  a  man  does  not  require  meat  and  drink  —  say  thii'ty 
or  forty  hours.  You  see  that  opium  is  mere  trash  compared  to  this 
divine  narcotic.  I  had  brought  some  of  this  with  me  from  Java, — as  a 
mere  curiosity,  you  know, — without  forgetting  the  counter-poison." 

"  Oh  !  there  is  a  counter-poison,  then  ?  "  said  Rofliu  mechanically. 

"  Just  as  there  are  people  quite  contrary  to  what  we  are,  brother  of 
the  Good  Work.  The  Javanese  call  the  juice  of  this  root  toohoc  ;  it  dissi- 
pates the  stupor  caused  by  the  arrray-mow  as  the  sun  disperses  the  clouds. 
Now  yesterday  evening,  being  certain  of  the  projects  of  your  emissary 
against  Djalma,  I  waited  till  the  doctor  was  in  bed  and  asleep.  I  crept 
into  his  room  and  made  him  inhale  such  a  dose  of  array-mow  that  he  is 
probably  sleeping  still." 
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"  Miscreant  !  "  cried  Rodin,  more  aud  more  alarmed  by  this  narra- 
tive, for  Faringhea  had  dealt  a  terrible  blow  at  the  machinations  of  the 
Sociits  aud  his  friends.     "  You  risk  ijoisouing  the  doctor." 

"Yes,  brother;  just  as  he  ran  the  risk  of  poisoning  Djalma.  This 
morning  we  set  out,  leaving  your  doctor  at  the  inn,  plunged  in  a  deep 
sleep.  I  was  alone  in  the  carriage  with  Djalma.  He  smoked  like  a 
true  Indian.  Some  grains  of  array-mow  mixed  with  the  toljaceo  in  his 
long  pipe  first  made  him  drowsy  ;  a  second  dose  that  he  inhaled  sent 
him  to  sleep  ;  and  so  I  left  him  at  the  inn  where  we  stopped.  Now, 
brother,  it  depends  upon  me  to  leave  Djalma  in  his  trance,  which  will 
last  till  to-morrow  evening,  or  to  rouse  him  from  it  on  the  instant. 
Exactly  as  you  comply  with  my  demands  or  not,  Djalma  will  or  will 
not  be  in  the  Rue  Saint  François  to-morrow." 

So  saying,  Faringhea  drew  from  his  pocket  the  medal  belonging  to 
Djalma  and  observed,  as  he  showed  it  to  Rodin  : 

"  You  see  that  I  tell  you  the  truth.  During  Djalma's  sleep  I  took 
from  him  this  medal,  the  only  indication  he  has  of  the  place  where  he 
ought  to  be  to-morrow.  I  finish,  then,  as  I  began  :  Brother,  I  have  come 
to  ask  you  for  a  great  deal." 

For  some  minutes  Rodin  had  been  biting  his  naUs  to  the  quick,  as 
was  his  custom  when  seized  with  a  fit  of  dumb  and  concentrated  rage. 
Just  then  the  l)ell  of  the  porter's  lodge  rang  three  times  in  a  particular 
manner.  Rodin  did  not  appear  to  notice  it,  and  yet,  a  sudden  light 
sparkled  in  his  small  reptile-eyes;  while  Faringhea,  with  his  arms 
folded,  looked  at  him  with  an  expression  of  triumjih  and  disdainful 
sujjeriority. 

The  Sociiis  bent  down  his  head,  remained  silent  for  some  seconds, 
took  mechanically  a  pen  from  his  desk  and  began  to  gnaw  the  feather, 
as  if  in  deep  reflection  upon  what  Faringhea  had  jiist  said.  Then, 
throwing  down  the  pen  upon  the  desk,  he  tui-ned  suddenly  toward  the 
half-caste  and  addressed  him  with  an  air  of  profound  contempt  : 

"  Now,  really,  M.  Faringhea,  do  you  think  to  make  game  of  us  with 
your  cock-and-bull  stories  !  " 

Amazed,  in  spite  of  his  audacity,  the  half-caste  recoiled  a  step. 

"  What,  sir  !  "  resumed  Rodin.  "  You  come  here,  into  a  respectable 
house,  to  ])oast  that  you  have  stolen  letters,  sti'angled  this  man,  drugged 
tluit  other  I  Why,  sir,  it  is  downright  madness.  I  wished  to  hear  you 
to  the  end  to  see  to  what  extent  you  would  carry  your  audacity, — for 
none  but  a  monstrous  rascal  would  venture  to  plume  himself  on  such 
infamous  crimes.  But  I  prefer  believing  that  they  exist  only  in  your 
imagination." 

As  he  barked  out  these  words,  with  a  degree  of  animation  not  usual 
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ill  liim,  Rodin  rose  from  his  seat  uiul  approached  the  chimuey;  while 
Faringliea,  who  had  not  yet  recovered  from  his  surprise,  looked  at  him 
in  silence.  In  a  few  seconds,  however,  the  half-casto  roturued,  witli  a 
gloomy  and  savage  mien: 

"  Take  care,  brother  ;  do  not  force  me  to  prove  to  you  that  1  have 
told  the  truth." 

"  Come,  come,  sir,  you  must  be  fresh  from  the  antipodes  to  believe 
us  Frenchmen  such  easy  dupes.  You  have,  you  say,  the  prudence  of  a 
serpent  and  the  courage  of  a  lion.  I  do  not  know  if  you  are  a  courageous 
lion,  but  you  are  certainly  not  a  prudent  serpent.  What  !  you  liave 
about  you  a  letter  from  M.  Van  Dael,  by  which  I  might  be  comiiro- 
mised — supposing  all  this  not  to  be  a  fabl(»  ;  you  have  left  Prince  Djalma 
in  a  stupor,  which  would  serve  my  projects,  and  from  which  you  alone 
can  rouse  him;  you  are  able,  you  say,  to  strike  a  terrible  blow  at  my 
interests, — and  yet  you  do  not  consider  (bold  lion  !  crafty  serpent  as 
you  are  !)  that  I  only  want  to  gain  twenty-four  hours  upon  you.  Now, 
you  come  from  the  ends  of  India  to  Paris,  an  unknown  stranger;  you 
believe  me  to  be  as  great  a  scoundrel  as  yourself,  since  you  call  me 
brother,  and  do  not  once  consider  that  you  are  here  in  my  power  ;  that 
this  street  and  house  are  solitary,  and  that  I  could  have  three  or  four 
persons  to  Ijind  you  in  a  second,  savage  Strangler  thoiigh  you  are  !  — 
and  that  just  by  pulling  this  bell-rope,"  said  Rodin,  as  he  took  it  in  his 
hand.  "  Do  not  be  alarmed,"  added  he,  with  a  diabolical  smile,  as  he 
saw  Faiinghea  make  an  abrupt  movement  of  surprise  and  fright  ; 
"  would  I  give  you  notice  if  I  meant  to  act  in  this  manner  t  But 
just  answer  me.  Once  bound  and  put  in  confinement  for  twenty-four 
hours,  how  could  you  injure  me  ?  Would  it  not  be  easy  for  me  to  pos- 
sess myself  of  Van  Dael's  letter  and  Djalma's  medal  f  and  the  latter, 
plunged  in  a  stupor  till  to-morrow  evening,  need  not  trouble  me  at  all. 
You  see,  therefore,  that  your  threats  are  vain — because  they  rest  upon 
falsehood,  because  it  is  not  true  that  Prince  Djalma  is  here  and  in 
your  power.  Begone,  sir — leave  the  house  ;  and,  when  next  you  wish 
to  make  dupes,  show  more  judgment  in  the  selection." 

Faringhea  seemed  struck  with  astonishment.  All  that  he  had  just 
heard  seemed  very  probable.  Rodin  might  seize  upon  him,  the  letter, 
and  the  medal,  and,  by  keeping  him  prisoner,  prevent  Djalma  from 
being  awakened.  And  yet  Rodin  ordered  him  to  leave  the  house  at  the 
moment  when  Faringhea  had  imagined  himself  so  formidable. 

As  he  thought  for  the  motives  of  this  inexplicable  conduct,  it  struck 
him  that  Rodin,  notwithstanding  the  proofs  he  had  brought  him,  did 
not  yet  believe  that  Djalma  was  in  his  power.  On  that  theory,  the  con- 
tempt of  Van  Dael's  correspondent  admitted  of  a  natural  explanation. 
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But  Rodiu  was  playing  a  bold  and  skillful  game  ;  and,  while  he  appeared 
to  mutter  to  liimsi'lf,  as  in  auger,  he  was  observing  with  intense  anxiety 
the  Htrangler's  countenance. 

The  latter,  almost  certain  that  he  had  diviued  the  secret  motive  of 
Rodin,  replied  ;  "  I  am  going — liut  one  word  more.  You  think  I  deceive 
you  !  " 

"  I  am  certain  of  it.  You  have  told  mc^  nothing  Ijut  a  tissue  of  fables, 
and  I  have  lost  much  time  in  listening  to  them.  Spare  me  the  rest  ;  it 
is  late  —  and  I  should  like  to  be  alone." 

"  One  minute  more  :  you  are  a  man,  I  see,  from  whom  nothing  should 
be  Md,"  said  Faringhea.  "  From  Djalma  I  could  now  only  expect  alms 
and  disdain  ;  for,  with  a  character  like  his,  to  say  to  him,  '  Pay  me, 
because  I  might  liave  betrayed  you,  and  did  not,'  would  V)e  to  provoke 
his  anger  and  contempt.  I  could  have  killed  him  twenty_  times  over, 
but  his  day  is  not  yet  come,"  said  the  Sti'angler,  with  a  gloomy  air  ; 
"  and  to  wait  for  that  and  other  fatal  days,  I  must  have  gold,  much  gold. 
You  alone  can  pay  me  for  the  betrayal  of  Djalma,  for  you  alone  profit 
by  it.  You  refuse  to  hear  me,  because  you  think  I  am  deceiving  you. 
But  I  took  the  direction  of  the  inn  where  we  stopped  —  and  here  it  is. 
Send  some  one  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  what  I  tell  you,  and  then  you 
will  believe  me.  But  the  price  of  my  services  will  be  high;  for  I  told 
you  that  I  wanted  much." 

So  saying,  Fai'inghea  offered  a  printed  card  to  Rodin  ;  the  Sociits, 
who,  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye,  followed  all  the  half-caste\s  move- 
ments, appeared  to  be  absorbed  in  thought  and  taking  no  heed  of  any- 
thing. 

"  Here  is  the  address,"  repeated  Fariughea,  as  he  held  out  the  card  to 
Rodin  ;  "  assure  yourself  that  I  do  not  lie." 

"  Eh  I  what  is  it  f  "  said  the  other,  casting  a  rapid  but  stolen  glance 
at  the  address,  which  he  read  greedily,  without  touching  the  card. 

"  Take  this  address,"  repeated  the  half-caste,  "  and  you  may  then 
assure  yourself " 

"  Really,  sir,"  cried  Rodin,  pushing  back  the  card  with  his  hand, 
"  your  impudence  confounds  me.  I  repeat  that  I  wish  to  have  nothing 
in  common  with  yon.  For  the  last  time,  I  tell  you  to  leave  the  house. 
I  know  nothing  ;iboiit  your  Prince  Djalma.  You  say  you  can  injure 
me  —  do  so — make  no  m'cmoiiifs  —  Imt,  in  Heaven's  name,  leave  me  to 
myself." 

So  saying,  Rodin  rang  the  bell  violently. 

Faringhea  made  a  movement  as  if  to  stand  upon  the  defensive  ;  ])ut 
only  the  old  s(>rvant,  with  his  ipiiet  and  ]il;icid  mien,  n]>peared  at  the 
door. 
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"  Lapierre,  liglit  tlii'  gL'iitl»_'niaii  out,"  said  iiodin,  pointing  to  Faringhca. 
Terrified  at  Rodin's  calmuess,  the  lialf-easte  hesitated  to  leave  the 
room. 

"  What  do  you  wait,  sir  ?"  said  'iodiii,  i-cmai-kiiig  his  h<'sitati(iii.  "  I 
wish  to  be  alone." 

"So,  sh-,"  said  Faringhea,  as  Ik^  withdrew  slowly,  "you  refuse  my 
offers  ?     Take  eare  !  to-morrow  it  will  be  too  late."' 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  most  humble  servant,  sir,"  said  Kodiu, 
bowing  courteously. 

The  Strangler  went  out,  and  the  door  closed  upon  him. 
Immediately,  Father  d'Aigrigny  entered  from  the  next  I'oom.     His 
countenance  was  pale  and  agitated. 

"What  have  you  done  f  "  exclaimed  he,  addressing  Rodin.  "  1  have 
heard  all.  I  am  unfortunately  too  sure  that  this  wretch  spoke  the 
truth.     The  Indian  is  in  his  power,  and  he  goes  to  rejoin  him." 

"  I  think  not,"  said  Rodin  humbly,  as,  bowing,  he  re-assumed  his  dull 
and  submissive  countenance. 

"  What  will  prevent  this  man  from  rejoining  the  prince  ?" 

"  Allow  me.  As  soon  as  the  rascal  was  shown  in,  I  knew  him  ;  and 
so,  before  speaking  a  woi'd  to  him,  I  wrote  a  few  lines  to  Morok,  who 
was  waiting  below  with  (foliath  till  your  reverence  should  l)e  at  leisure. 
Afterward,  in  the  course  of  the  conversation,  when  they  brought  me 
Morok's  answer,  I  added  some  fresh  instructions,  seeing  the  turn  that 
affairs  were  taking." 

"  And  what  was  the  use  of  all  this,  since  you  have  let  the  man  leave 
the  house  ?  " 

"  Your  reverence  will  perhaps  deign  to  observe  that  he  did  not  leave 
it  till  he  had  given  me  the  direction  of  the  hotel  where  the  Indian  now 
is,  thanks  to  my  innocent  stratagem  of  apjjearing  to  despise  him.  But,  if 
it  had  failed,  Faringhea  would  still  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Goliath 
and  Morok,  who  are  waiting  for  him  in  the  street,  a  few  steps  from  the 
door.  Only  we  should  have  been  rather  embarrassed,  as  we  shoidd  n(^t 
have  known  where  to  find  Prince  Djalma." 

"  More  violence  !  "  said  Father  d'Aigi'igny,  with  repugnance. 

"It  is  to  be  regretted,  very  nmch  regretted,"  replied  Rodin;  "l)Ut  it 
was  necessary  to  follow  out  the  system  already  adopted." 

"  Is  that  meant  for  a  reproach  ?  "  said  Father  d'Aigrigny,  who  began  to 
think  that  Rodin  was  something  more  than  a  mere  writing-machine. 

"  I  could  not  permit  myself  to  Ijlame  your  reverence,"  said  Rodin, 
cringing  almost  to  the  ground.  "  But  all  that  will  be  required  is  to  con- 
fine this  man  for  twenty-fom-  hours." 

"  And  afterward — his  complaints  ?  " 
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"  Sucli  a  scoundrel  as  he  is  will  uot  dare  to  complain.  Besides,  lie 
left  this  house  in  freedom.  Morok  and  Goliath  will  bandage  his  eyes 
when  they  seize  him.  The  house  has  another  entrance  in  the  Rue 
Vieille  des  Ursins.  At  this  hour,  and  in  such  a  storm,  no  one  will  be 
passing  through  this  deserted  quarter  of  the  town.  The  knave  will  be 
confused  by  the  change  of  place  ;  they  will  put  him  into  a  cellar  of  the 
new  building,  and  to-morrow  night,  about  the  same  hour,  they  will  restore 
him  to  liberty  with  the  like  precautious.  As  for  the  East  Indian,  we 
now  know  where  to  find  him  ;  we  must  send  to  him  a  confidential  per- 
son, and,  if  he  recovers  from  his  trance,  there  would  be,  in  my  hiunble 
oj^inion,"  said  Eodin  modestly,  "a  very  simple  and  quiet  manner  of 
keeping  hiiu  away  from  the  Rue  Saint  François  all  day  to-morrow." 

The  same  servant  with  the  mild  countenance,  who  had  introduced 
and  shown  oiit  Faringhea,  here  entered  the  room,  after  knocking  dis- 
creetly at  the  door.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  sort  of  game-bag,  which  he 
gave  to  Rodin,  saying:  "Here  is  what  M.  Morok  has  just  broiight;  he 
came  in  by  the  Rue  Vieille." 

The  servant  withdrew,  and  Eodin,  opening  the  bag,  said  to  Father 
d'Aigrigny,  as  he  showed  him  the  contents  : 

"  The  medal  and  Van  Dael's  letter.  Morok  has  been  quick  at  his 
work." 

"  One  more  danger  avoided,"  said  the  marquis  ;  "  it  is  a  pity  to  be 
forced  to  such  measures." 

"  We  must  only  blame  the  rascal  who  has  obliged  us  to  have  recourse 
to  them.     I  will  send  instantly  to  the  hotel  where  the  Indian  lodges." 

"  And,  at  seven  in  the  morning,  you  will  conduct  Gabriel  to  the  Rue 
Saint  François.  It  is  there  that  I  must  have  with  him  the  interview 
which  he  has  so  earnestly  demanded  these  thi'ee  days." 

"  I  informed  him  of  it  this  evening,  and  he  awaits  your  orders." 

"  At  last,  then,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny,  "  after  so  many  struggles, 
and  fears,  and  crosses,  only  a  few  houi'S  separate  us  from  the  moment 
which  we  have  so  long  desired  !  " 

We  now  conduct  the  reader  to  the  house  in  the  Rue  Saint  François. 


PART    XI 


THE    13th   of    FEBRUARY 


CHAPTER   I 


THE    HOUSE    IN    THE    RUE    SAINT 
FRANÇOIS 


N  entering  the  Rue  Saint  Gervais,  by  the  Rue  Doré 
(in  tlie  Marais),  you  would  have  found  yourself, 
at  tlie  epoch  of  this  narrative,  dh-ectly  opposite  to 
an  enormously  high  wall,  the  stones  of  which  were 
lilack  and  worm-eaten  with  age.  This  wall,  which 
extended  nearly  the  whole  length  of  tliat  solitary 
street,  served  to  support  a  terrace  shaded  by  trees  of 
some  hundred  years  old,  which  thus  grew  about  forty 
feet  above  the  causeway.  Through  theii"  thick 
branches  appeai'ed  the  stone  front,  peaked  roof,  and 
tall  brick  chimneys  of  an  antique  house,  the  entrance  of  which  was 
situated  in  the  Rue  Saint  François,  not  far  from  the  Rue  Saint  Gervais 
corner. 

Nothing  could  be  more  gloomy  than  the  exterior  of  this  abode.  On 
the  entrance-side  also  was  a  very  high  wall,  pierced  with  two  or  three 
loop-holes,  strongly  grated.  A  carriage  gateway  in  massive  oak,  barred 
with  iron,  and  studded  with  large  nail-heads,  whose  primitive  color  disap- 
peared beneath  a  thick  layer  of  mud,  dust,  and  rust,  fitted  close  into  the 
arch  of  a  deep  recess,  forming  the  swell  of  a  bay-window  above.  In  one 
of  these  massive  gates  was  a  smaller  door,  which  served  for  ingi-ess  and 
egress  to  Samuel  the  Jew,  the  guardian  of  this  dreary  abode.  On  pass- 
ing the  threshold,  you  came  to  a  passage,  formed  in  the  building  which 
faced  in  the  street.    In  this  building  was  the  lodging  of  Samuel,  with 
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its  windows  opening  upon  the  rather  spacious  inner  court-yard,  througli 
the  railing  of  wliich  you  perceived  the  garden.  In  the  middle  of  this 
garden  stood  a  two-storied  stone  house,  so  strangely  Iniilt  that  you  had 
to  mount  a  flight  of  steps,  or  rather  a  double  Hight  of  at  least  twenty 
steps,  to  reach  the  door,  which  had  been  walled  up  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  befoi'e.  The  window-blinds  of  this  habitation  had  been  replaced 
by  large  thick  plates  of  lead,  hermetically  soldered,  and  kept  in  by 
frames  of  iron  clamped  in  the  stone.  Moreover,  completely  to  intercept 
ah'  and  light,  and  thus  to  gnard  against  decay  within  and  without,  the 
roof  had  been  covered  with  thick  sheets  of  lead,  as  well  as  the  vents  of 
the  tall  chimneys,  which  had  previously  been  bricked  up.  The  same 
precautions  had  been  taken  with  respect  to  a  small  square  belvedere, 
situated  on  the  top  of  the  house  ;  this  glass  cage  was  covered  with  a 
sort  of  dome,  soldered  to  the  roof.  Only,  in  consequence  of  some 
singular  fancy,  in  every  one  of  the  leaden  plates,  which  concealed  the 
four  sides  of  the  belvedere,  corresponding  to  the  cardinal  points,  seven 
little  round  holes  had  l»een  bored  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  were  easily 
distinguishable  from  the  outside.  Ev^erywhere  else  the  plates  of  lead 
were  completely  unpiei'ced.  Thanks  to  these  precautions,  and  to  the 
substantial  structm-e  of  the  building,  nothing  but  a  few  outward  repairs 
had  been  necessary  ;  and  the  apartments,  entirely  removed  from  the 
influence  of  the  external  air,  no  doubt  remained,  during  a  century  and 
a  half,  exactly  in  the  same  state  as  at  the  time  of  their  being  shut  u}». 

The  aspect  of  walls  in  cre\"ices,  of  broken,  worm-eaten  shutters,  of 
a  roof  half  fallen  in,  and  wiudoAvs  covered  with  wall-flowers,  would  per- 
haps have  been  less  sad  than  the  appearance  of  this  stone  house,  plated 
with  iron  and  lead,  and  preserved  like  a  mausoleiuu. 

The  garden,  completely  deserted,  and  only  regularly  visited  once  a 
week  by  Samu(il,  presented  to  the  view,  particularly  in  summer,  an 
incredible  confusion  of  parasites  and  brambles.  The  trees,  left  to 
themselves,  had  shot  forth  and  mingled  their  branches  in  all  directions; 
some  straggling  vines,  reproduced  from  ott'-slioots,  had  crept  along  the 
ground  to  the  foot  of  the  trees,  and,  climbing  up  their  trunks,  had 
twined  themselves  al)Out  them,  and  encircled  their  liighest  branches 
witli  their  inextricable  net.  You  could  only  ])ass  through  this  virgin 
forest  by  following  the  path  made  l)y  the  guardian,  to  go  from  the  grat- 
ing to  the  house,  the  approaches  to  whicii  were  a  little  sloped  to  let  the 
water  run  off,  and  carefully  paved  to  the  width  of  about  ten  feet. 
Another  narrow  patii,  which  extended  all  round  the  inclosure,  was 
every  niglit  ])erainl)ulated  by  two  or  three  Pyrenean  dogs — a  faithful 
race,  which  had  been  perpetuated  in  tlie  house  dui-ing  a  century  aiul 
a  half. 


THE  WAX i>i:in\<!  .J i:\v 


1Ô7 


.Sucli  was  (hcliabitation  (IcstiiK'd  Un-  t  he  incctiiii;- of  tin- «Icsccndaiits 
of  the  family  of  Rennepont. 

The  iiiglit  wliich  se]»arated  tlio  12th  from  the  13tli  day  of  February 


Bathshoba. 


was  near  its  close.  A  oahn  had  siicceeded  the  storm,  aud  the  rain  had 
ceased  ;  the  sky  was  clear  aud  full  of  stars  ;  the  moon,  ou  its  decline, 
shone  with   a  mild  luster,   and  threw  a  melancholy  light  over  that 
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deserted,  silent  house,  whose  thresliold  for  so  many  years  no  human 
footstep  had  crossed. 

A  Ijright  gleam  of  light,  issuing  from  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
guardian's  dwelling,  announced  that  Samuel  was  awake.  Figure  to 
yourself  a  tolerably  large  room,  lined  from  top  to  bottom  with  old  wal- 
nut wainscoting,  browned  to  an  almost  black  with  age.  Two  half-extin- 
guished brands  are  smoking  amid  the  cinders  on  the  hearth.  On  the 
stone  mantel-piece,  painted  to  resemble  gray  granite,  stands  an  old  iron 
candlestick,  f  lu-nished  with  a  meager  candle,  capped  by  an  extinguisher. 
Near  it  one  sees  a  pair  of  double-barreled  pistols  and  a  sharp  cutlass, 
with  a  hilt  of  carved  bronze,  belonging  to  the  seventeenth  century. 
Moreover,  a  heavy  rifle  rests  against  one  of  the  chimney- jambs.  Four 
stools,  an  old  oak  press,  and  a  square  table  with  twisted  legs  formed 
the  sole  furniture  of  this  apartment.  Against  the  wall  were  systemati- 
cally suspended  a  number  of  keys  of  different  sizes,  the  shape  of  which 
bore  e\ddence  to  their  antiquity,  while  to  their  rings  were  affixed  divers 
labels.  The  back  of  the  old  press,  which  moved  by  a  secret  spring,  had 
been  pushed  aside,  and  discovered,  built  in  the  wall,  a  large  and  deep 
iron  chest,  the  lid  of  which,  being  open,  displayed  the  wondrous  mech- 
anism of  one  of  those  Florentine  locks  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which, 
better  than  any  modern  invention,  set  all  picklocks  at  defiance;  and, 
moreover,  according  to  the  notions  of  that  age,  are  supplied  with  a 
thick  lining  of  asbestos  cloth,  suspended  by  gold  wire  at  a  distance  from 
the  sides  of  the  chest,  for  the  purpose  of  I'endering  incombustilile  the 
articles  contained  in  it. 

A  large  cedar-wood  box  had  been  taken  from  this  chest  and  placed 
ujjon  a  stool;  it  contained  numerous  papers,  carefully  arranged  and 
docketed. 

By  the  light  of  a  Ijrass  lamp,  the  old  keeper  Samuel  was  writing  in 
a  small  register,  while  Bathsheba,  his  wife,  was  dictating  to  him  from 
an  account.  Samuel  was  about  eighty-two  yeai'S  old,  and  notwithstand- 
ing his  advanced  age,  a  mass  of  gray  curling  hair  covered  his  head.  He 
was  short,  thin,  nervous,  and  the  involuntary  petulance  of  his  move- 
ments proved  that  yeai-s  had  not  weakened  his  energy  and  activity  ; 
though  out-of-doors,  where,  however,  he  made  his  appearance  vei-y 
seldom,  he  affected  a  sort  of  second  childhood,  as  had  beea  remarked  by 
Rodin  to  Father  d'Aigrigny.  An  old  di'essing-gown  of  maroon-colored 
camlet,  with  large  sleeves,  comph^dy  enveloped  the  old  man,  and  reached 
to  his  feet.  Samuel's  featnres  were  cast  in  the  ]>ure,  Eustei'ii  mold  of 
his  race.  His  complexion  was  of  a  dead  yellow,  his  nose  aquiline,  his 
chin  shaded  by  a  little  tuft  of  white  beard,  wliile  projecting  cheek-bones 
threw  a  harsh  shadow  upon  tlie  hollow  and  wrinkled  cheeks.     His 
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countenance  was  full  of  intelligence,  fine  shai-pness,  and  sagacity.  On  liis 
broad,  high  forehead  one  might  read  frankness,  honesty,  and  firmness  ; 
his  eyes,  black  and  brilliant  as  an  Arab's,  were  at  once  mild  and  ])ioi-cing. 

His  wife,  Bathsheba,  some  fifteen  years  younger  than  himself,  was 
of  tall  stature,  and  dressed  entirely  in  black.  A  low  cap,  of  starched 
lawn,  which  reminded  one  of  the  grave  head-dresses  of  Dutch  matrons, 
encircled  a  pale  and  austere  co;int(Miance,  formerly  of  a  rare  and  haughty 
beauty,  and  impressed  with  the  scrijitural  character.  Some  lines  in  the 
forehead,  caused  by  the  almost  continual  knitting  of  her  gray  In-ows, 
showed  that  this  woman  had  often  sufl'ered  from  the  pressure  of  iiitcnsc; 
grief.  At  this  very  moment  her  countenance  betrayed  inexpressible 
sorrow.  Her  look  was  fixed,  her  head  resting  on  her  bosom.  She  had 
let  her  right  hand,  which  held  a  small  account-book,  fall  upon  her  lap, 
while  the  other  hand  grasped  convulsively  a  long  tress  of  jet-black  hair 
which  she  wore  about  her  neck.  It  was  fastened  by  a  golden  clasp, 
about  an  inch  square,  in  which  under  a  plate  of  crystal,  that  shut  in  one 
side  of  it  like  a  relic-case,  could  be  seen  a  piece  of  linen,  folded  square, 
and  almost  entirely  covered  with  dark,  red  spots  that  resembled  blood  a 
long  time  dried. 

After  a  short  silence,  during  which  Samuel  was  occupied  with  his 
register,  he  read  aloud  what  he  had  just  been  writing  : 

"  '  Per  contra,  5000  Austrian  Metallics  of  1000  florins,  under  date  of  October  19th,  1826.'  " 

After  which  enumeration  Samitel  raised  his  head  and  said  to  his 
wife  :  "  Well,  is  it  right,  Bathsheba  f  Have  you  compared  it  with  the 
account-book  ?  " 

Bathsheba  did  not  answer. 

Sanntel  looked  at  her,  and  seeing  that  she  was  absorbed  in  grief, 
said  to  her,  with  an  expression  of  tender  anxiety  :  "  What  is  the  matter  ? 
Good  Heaven  !  what  is  the  matter  with  you  f  " 

"  The  19th  of  October,  1826,"  said  she  slowly,  with  her  eyes  still  fixed 
and  pressing  yet  more  closely  the  lock  of  black  hair  which  she  wore 
about  her  neck  ;  "  it  was  a  fatal  day — for,  Samuel,  it  was  the  date  of 
the  last  letter  which  we  received  from " 

Bathsheba  was  unable  to  proceed.  She  uttered  a  long  sigh,  and  con- 
cealed her  face  in  her  hands. 

"  Oh  !  I  understand  you,"  observed  the  old  man,  in  a  tremiilous  voice  ; 
"  a  father  may  be  taken  up  l)y  the  thought  of  other  cares  ;  Imt  the  heart 
of  a  mother  is  ever  wakeful."  Throwing  his  pen  down  upon  the  table, 
Samuel  leaned  his  forehead  upon  his  hands  in  sorrow. 

Bathsheba  resumed,  as  if  she  found  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  these 
crael  remembrances  : 
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"  Yes  ;  that  was  the  last  day  ou  which  oiu'  sou,  Abel,  wrote  to  us 
from  Germany,  to  anuounce  to  us  that  he  had  invested  the  funds  accord- 
ing to  your  desire,  aud  was  going  theuce  into  Poland,  to  effect  another 
ojieration." 

"  And  in  Poland  he  met  the  death  of  a  martyr,"  added  Samuel.  "  With 
no  motive  and  uo  proof,  they  accused  him  falsely  of  coming  to  organize 
suuiggling,  aud  the  Russiau  government,  treating  him  as  it  treats  our 
brothers  in  that  laud  of  cruel  tyranny,  coudemued  him  to  the  dreadful 
punishment  of  the  knout,  without  even  hearing  him  in  his  defense. 
Why  should  they  hear  a  Jew  I  What  is  a  Jew  f  A  creature  below  a  serf, 
whom  they  reproach  for  all  the  vices  that  a  degrading  slavery  has 
engendered.  A  Jew  beaten  to  death  ?  Who  would  troul)le  themselves 
al)out  it  I  " 

"  And  poor  Abel  !  so  good,  so  faithful,  died  beneath  their  stripes, 
partly  from  shame,  partly  from  the  wounds,"  said  Bathsheba,  shudder- 
ing. "  One  of  our  Polish  brethren  obtained  with  great  difficulty  per- 
mission to  bury  him.  He  cut  off  this  lock  of  beautiful  black  hair — 
which,  with  this  scraj)  of  linen,  bathed  in  the  blood  of  our  dear  sou,  is 
all  that  now  remains  to  us  of  lii)u." 

Bathsheba  covered  the  hair  and  clasj)  with  convulsive  kisses. 

"  Alas  !  "  said  Samuel,  drying  his  tears,  which  had  burst  forth  at  these 
sad  recollections,  "  the  Lord  did  not  at  last  remove  om-  child  until  the 
task  which  our  family  has  accomplished  faithfully  for  a  century  and  a 
half  was  nearly  at  au  end.  Of  what  use  will  our  race  be  henceforth 
upon  earth  f  "  added  Samuel  most  bitterly.  "  Our  duty  is  performed. 
This  casket  contains  a  royal  fortune  ;  and  yonder  house  walled  up  for 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  will  l)e  opened  to-morrow  to  the  descendants 
of  my  ancestor's  benefactor." 

So  saying,  Samuel  turned  his  face  sorrowfully  toward  the  house, 
which  he  could  see  through  the  window.  The  dawn  was  just  aboiit  to 
appear.  The  moon  had  set;  belvedere,  roof,  and  chimneys  formed  a 
black  mass  upon  the  dark  blue  of  the  starry  firmament. 

Suddenly  Samuel  grew  pale,  and,  rising  abruptly,  said  to  his  -wife 
ill  a  trciimlous  tone,  while  he  still  pointed  to  the  house  : 

"  Batlisliclia!  the  seven  points  of  light;  just  as  it  was  thirty  years 
ago.     Lo()k  !  look  !  " 

Indeed,  the  seven  round  holes  liored  in  the  form  of  a  cross  in  the 
leaden  plates  which  covered  the  window  of  the  belvedere  s])arkled  like 
so  many  luminous  points,  as  if  some  one  in  the  house  ascended  with  a 
light  to  Ihe  roof. 


CHAPTER    II 


DEBIT    AND    CREDIT 


ÏWëTj^S  OR  some  seconds  Samuel  and  Bathshel)a  remained  moti<jn- 
«l^^l^  less,  with  their  eyes  fixed  in  fear  and  uneasiness  on  the 
rfc'C^^  seven  luminous  points  which  shone  through  the  darkness 
rMyJivSl  of  the  night  from  tlie  summit  of  the  belvedere  ;  while,  on 
the  iiorizou,  behind  the  house,  a  pale,  rosy  hue  announced  the  dawn  of 
day. 

Samuel  was  the  fii'st  to  In-eak  silence,  and  he  said  to  his  wife,  as  he 
drew  his  liand  across  his  brow:  "  The  grief  caused  by  the  remend)iance 
of  our  i)oor  child  has  prevented  us  from  reflecting  that,  after  all,  there 
should  be  nothing  to  alarm  us  in  what  we  see." 

"  How  so,  Samuel  f  " 

"  My  father  always  told  me  that  he,  and  my  grandfather  Ijefore  him, 
had  seen  such  lights  at  long  intervals." 

"  Yes,  Samuel  ;  but  without  being  able,  any  more  than  ourselves,  to 
explain  the  cause." 

"  Like  my  father  and  grandfather,  we  can  oidy  suppose  that  some 
secret  passage  gives  admittance  to  persons  who,  like  us,  have  some 
mysterious  duty  to  fulfill  in  this  dwelling.  Besides,  my  father  warned 
me  not  to  be  uneasy  at  these  appearances,  foretold  by  him,  and  now 
visible  for  the  second  time  in  thirty  years." 

"  No  matter  for  that,  Samuel,  it  does  strike  one  as  if  it  was  something 
supernatural." 

"  The  days  of  miracles  are  over,"  said  the  Jew,  shaking  his  head  sor- 
rowfully; "  many  of  the  old  houses  in  this  quarter  have  subterraneous 
communication  with  distant  places  ;  some  extending  even  to  the  Seine 
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and  the  Catacombs.     Doubtless,  this  house  is  so  situated,  and  the  per- 
sons who  make  these  rare  ^dsits  enter  by  some  such  means." 

"  But  that  the  belvedere  should  be  thus  hghted  up  Î  " 

"  According  to  the  plan  of  the  building,  you  know  that  the  belvedere 
forms  a  kind  of  skylight  to  the  apartment  called  the  Great  Hall  of 
Monniiiig,  situated  on  the  upper  story.  As  it  is  completely  dark,  in 
consequence  of  the  closing  of  all  the  windows,  they  must  use  a  light  to 
visit  this  Hall  of  Mom-uing  —  a  room  which  is  said  to  contain  some 
very  strange  and  gloomy  things,"  added  the  Jew,  with  a  shudder. 

Bathsheba,  as  well  as  her  husband,  gazed  attentively  on  the  seven 
luminous  points,  which  diminished  in  brightness  as  the  daylight  grad- 
ually increased. 

"  As  you  say,  Samuel,  the  mystery  may  be  thus  explained,"  I'esumed 
the  Heln-ew's  wife.  "Besides,  the  day  is  so  important  a  one  for  the 
family  of  Rennepont  that  this  apparition  ought  not  to  astonish  us 
under  the  eircurastances." 

"  Only  to  think,"  i-emarked  Samuel,  "  that  these  lights  have  appeared 
at  several  different  times  throughout  a  century  and  a  half  !  There  must, 
therefore,  be  another  family  that,  like  ours,  has  devoted  itself,  from 
generation  to  generation,  to  accomplish  a  pious  duty." 

"  But  what  is  tliis  duty  I     It  will  perhaps  be  explained  to-day." 

"  Come,  come,  Bathsheba,"  suddenly  exclaimed  Samuel,  as  if  roused 
from  his  reverie  and  reproaching  himself  with  idleness  ;  "  this  is  the 
day,  and  before  eight  o'clock  our  cash  account  must  be  in  order,  and 
these  titles  to  immense  property  arranged,  so  that  they  may  be  delivered 
to  the  rightful  owners."     And  he  pointed  to  the  cedar-wood  box. 

"  You  are  right,  Samuel  ;  this  day  does  not  belong  to  us.  It  is  a 
solemn  day — one  that  would  have  been  sweet,  oh!  very  sweet  to  you 
and  me — if  now  any  days  could  be  sweet  to  us,"  said  Bathsheba  bitterly, 
for  she  was  thinking  of  her  son. 

"  Bathsheba,"  said  Samuel  mournfully,  as  he  laid  his  hand  on  his 
wife's,  "we  shall  at  least  have  the  stern  satisfaction  of  having  done 
our  duty.  And  has  not  the  Lord  been  very  favorable  to  us,  though  he 
has  thus  severely  tried  us  by  the  death  of  our  son  i  Is  it  not  thanks 
to  his  providence  that  three  generations  of  my  family  have  been  able 
to  commence,  continue,  and  finish  this  gi'eat  work  f  " 

"Yes,  Samuel,"  said  tlie  Jewess  aft'cctionately,  "and  for  you  at  least 
this  satisfaction  will  l)e  combined  witli  calm  and  (juietness;  for  on  the 
stroke  of  noon  you  will  be  delivered  from  a  very  terrible  responsibility." 
So  saying,  Bat]ishel)a  itointed  to  tlie  box. 

"  It  is  true,"  rei)lied  tlu;  old  man;  "  I  had  rather  these  immense  riches 
were  in  the  hands  of  those  to  whom  they  belong  than  in  mine;  but 
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to-day  I  shall  cease  to  be  their  trustee.  Once  more,  then,  I  will  check 
the  account  for  the  last  time,  and  compare  the  register  with  tlie  cash- 
book  that  you  hold  in  your  hand." 

Biithsheba  l)o\ved  her  head  affirmatively,  and  Samuel,  taking  up  his 
pen,  occupied  himself  once  more  witli  liis  calculations.  His  wife,  in 
spite  of  herself,  again  yielded  to  the  sad  tlioughts  that  fatal  datfs  liad 
awakened,  by  reminding  her  of  the  death  of  her  son. 

Let  us  now  trace  rapidly  the  history,  in  appearance  so  romantic  and 
marvelous,  in  reality  so  simple,  of  the  fifty  thousand  crowns,  which, 
thanks  to  the  law  of  acciimulation,  and  to  a  prudent,  intelligent,  and 
faithful  investment,  had  naturally  and  necessarily  been  transformed, 
in  the  space  of  a  century  and  a  half,  into  a  sum  far  more  important 
than  the  forty  millions  estimated  by  Father  d'Aigrigny — who,  partially 
informed  on  this  subject,  and  reckoning  the  disastrous  accidents,  losses, 
and  bankruptcies  which  might  have  occurred  during  so  long  a  period, 
believed  that  forty  millions  might  well  be  considered  enormous. 

The  history  of  this  fortune  being  closely  connected  with  that  of  the 
Samuel  family,  by  whom  it  had  l)een  managed  for  three  generations,  we 
shall  give  it  again  in  a  few  words.  About  the  period  of  1670,  some 
years  before  his  death,  Marius  de  Kennepont,  then  traveling  in  Portugal, 
had  been  enabled  by  means  of  powerful  interest  to  save  the  life  of 
an  unfortunate  Jew,  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive  by  the  Inquisition 
because  of  his  religion.  This  Jew  was  Isaac  Samuel,  grandfather  of  the 
present  guardian  of  the  house  in  the  Eue  Saint  François. 

Generous  men  often  attach  themselves  to  those  they  have  served,  as 
much,  at  least,  as  the  oliliged  parties  are  attached  to  their  benefactors. 
Having  ascertained  that  Isaac,  who  at  that  time  carried  on  a  i^etty  bro- 
ker's business  at  Lisbon,  was  industrious,  honest,  active,  laborious,  and 
intelligent,  M.  de  Renuepont,  who  then  possessed  large  property  in 
France,  proposed  to  the  Jew  to  accompany  him  and  undertake  the  man- 
agement of  his  affairs.  The  same  hatred  and  suspicion  with  which  the 
Israelites  have  always  been  followed  was  then  at  its  height.  Isaac  was 
therefore  doubly  grateful  for  this  mark  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  M. 
de  Reiniepont.  He  accepted  the  offei',  and  promised  from  that  day  to 
devote  his  existence  to  the  service  of  him  who  had  first  saved  his  life  and 
then  trusted  implicitly  to  his  good  faith  and  uprightness,  although  he 
was  a  Jew  and  belonged  to  a  race  generally  suspected  and  despised.  M. 
de  Rennepont,  a  man  of  great  soul,  endowed  with  a  good  spirit,  was  not 
deceived  in  his  choice.  Until  he  was  deprived  of  his  fortune,  it  pros- 
pered wondei'fidly  in  the  hands  of  Isaac  Samuel,  who,  gifted  with  an 
admirable  aptitude  for  business,  applied  himself  exclusively  to  advance 
the  interests  of  his  benefactor. 
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Then  came  the  persecution  and  ruin  of  M.  de  Eennepont,  whose 
property  was  coufiseated  and  given  ujj  to  the  reverend  fathers  of  the 
Company  of  Jesus  only  a  few  days  before  his  death.  Concealed  in  the 
retreat  he  had  chosen,  therein  to  put  a  violent  end  to  his  life,  he  sent 
secretly  for  Isaac  Samuel,  and  delivered  to  him  fifty  tlioiisand  crowns  in 
gold,  the  last  remains  of  his  fortune.  This  faithful  servant  was  to  invest 
the  money  to  the  best  advantage,  and,  if  he  should  have  a  son,  transmit 
to  him  the  same  obligation  ;  or,  should  he  have  no  child,  he  was  to 
seek  out  some  relation  worthy  of  continuing  this  trust,  to  which  would, 
moreover,  l^e  annexed  a  fair  reward.  It  was  thus  to  be  transmitted  and 
perpetuated  from  relative  to  relative  until  the  expiration  of  a  century 
and  a  half.  M.  de  Eennepont  also  begged  Isaac  to  take  charge  during 
his  life  of  the  house  in  the  Rue  Saint  François,  where  he  would  be 
lodged  gratis,  and  to  leave  this  function  likewise  to  his  descendants,  if 
it  were  possible. 

If  even  Isaac  Samuel  had  not  had  children,  the  powerful  bond  of 
union  which  exists  between  certain  Jewish  families  would  have  rendered 
practicable  the  last  will  of  De  Eennepont.  The  relations  of  Isaac  would 
have  become  partners  in  his  gratitude  to  his  benefactor,  and  they  and 
their  succeeding  generations  would  have  religiously  accomphshed  the 
task  imposed  upon  one  of  their  race.  But  several  years  after  the  death 
of  Do  Eennepont  Isaac  had  a  son.  This  son.  Levy  Samuel,  born  in  1689, 
not  having  had  any  children  by  his  first  wife,  married  again  at  nearly 
sixty  years  of  age,  and  in  1750  he  also  had  a  son,  David  Samuel, 
the  guardian  of  the  hoiise  in  the  Rue  Saint  François,  who,  in  1832 
(the  date  of  this  narrative),  was  eighty-two  years  old,  and  seemed 
likely  to  live  as  long  as  his  father,  who  had  died  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
three.  Finally,  Abel  Samuel,  the  son  whom  Bathsheba  so  bitterly 
regretted,  ])orn  in  1790,  had  perished  under  the  Russian  knout  at  the 
age  of  thirty-six. 

Having  established  this  humble  genealogy,  we  easily  understajid 
how  this  successive  longevity  of  three  members  of  the  Samuel  family, 
all  of  whom  had  been  guardians  of  the  walled  house,  by  imiting,  as  it 
were,  the  nineteenth  with  the  seventeenth  century,  simplified  and  facil- 
itated the  execution  of  M.  de  Rennepont's  will;  the  latter  having 
declared  his  desire  to  the  gi-andfather  of  the  Samuels  that  the  capi- 
tal should  only  be  augmented  by  interest  at  five  per  cent. — so  that  the 
fortun(>  might  come  to  his  descendants  free  from  all  taint  of  usurious 
speculation. 

The  co-religionists  of  the  Samuel  family,  the  first  inventors  of  the 
bill  of  exchange,  which  served  them  in  the  middlt?  ages  to  transport 
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mysteriously  considerable  amounts  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the 
other,  to  conceal  their  fortune,  and  to  shichl  it  from  the  rapacity  of 
their  enemies  —  the  Jews,  we  say,  having  almost  the  monopoly  of  the 
trade  in  money  and  exchanges  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
aided  the  secret  transactions  and  financial  ojjerations  of  this  family, 
which,  up  to  about  1S20,  plac«3d  their  different  securities,  winch  had 
become  j^rogressively  innneti.sc,  in  the  hands  of  the  2>rincipal  Isi'aclitisli 
bankers  and  merchants  of  Europe.  This  sure  and  secret  manner  of 
acting  had  enal>led  the  present  guardian  of  the  house  in  the  Rue  Saint 
François  to  effect  enormous  investments,  unknown  to  all;  and  it  was 
more  especially  during  the  period  of  his  management  that  the  capital 
smu  had  acquired,  by  the  mere  fact  of  compound  interest,  an  almost 
incalcula1)le  development.  Compared  with  him,  his  father  and  grand- 
father had  only  small  amounts  to  manage.  Though  it  had  only  l)een 
necessary  to  find  successively  sure  and  immediate  investments,  so  that 
the  money  might  not  remain,  as  it  were,  one  day  without  bearing  inter- 
est, it  had  acquired  financial  capacity  to  attain  this  result,  when  so 
many  millions  were  in  question.  The  last  of  the  Samuels,  brought  up 
in  the  school  of  his  father,  had  exhibited  this  capacity  in  a  very  high 
degree,  as  will  be  seen  immediately  by  the  resiilts.  Nothing  could  be 
more  touching,  noble,  and  respectable  than  the  conduct  of  the  members 
of  this  Jewish  family,  who,  partners  in  the  engagement  of  gratitude 
taken  by  their  ancestor,  devoted  themselves  for  long  years  with  as  nnich 
disinterestedness  as  intelligence  and  honesty  to  the  slow  acquisition  of 
a  kingly  fortune,  of  which  they  expected  no  part  themselves,  but  which, 
thanks  to  them,  would  come  pure  as  immense  to  the  hands  of  the 
descendants  of  their  benefactor  !  Nor  could  anything  be  more  honor- 
able to  him  who  made  and  him  who  received  this  deposit  than  the  sim- 
ple promise  by  word  of  mouth,  unaccompanied  by  any  security  save 
mutual  confidence  and  reciprocal  esteem,  when  the  result  was  only  to 
be  produced  at  the  end  of  a  century  and  a  half  ! 


After  once  more  reading  his  inventory  with  attention,  Samuel  said 
to  his  wife:  "I  am  certain  of  the  correctness  of  my  additions.  Now 
please  to  compare  with  the  account-book  in  your  hand  the  summary  of 
the  investments  that  I  have  jrist  entered  in  the  register.  I  will  assiu-e 
myself,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  bonds  and  vouchers  are  properly 
arranged  in  this  casket,  that,  on  the  opening  of  the  will,  they  may  be 
delivered  in  order  to  the  notary." 

"  Begin,  my  dear,  and  I  will  check  you,"  said  Bathsheba, 
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Samuel  read  as  follows,  examiniug,  as  he  went  ou,  the  contents  of 
his  casket  : 

Statement  of  the  Account  of  the  Heirs  of  M.  de  Rennepont,  delivered  b>/  David  Samuel. 

Debit.  Credit. 

2,000,000  francs  per  anmmi,  in  150,000    francs    re- 

the   French  5  P.  C,  bought  ceived    from     M. 

from  1825  to  1832,  at  an  aver-  de  Rennepont,  in 

age  price  of  99f.  50c 39,800,000        1082,     by     Isaac 

900,000    francs,    tlitto,   in    the  Samuel,            my 

French  3  P.  C,  bought  dur-  grandfather  ;  and 

ing   the    same   years,  at   an  mvested  by  him, 

average  of  74f.  25c 22,275,000        my    father,    and 

5,000   shares  in  the   Bank  of  myself  in  differ- 

France,  bought  at  1,900 9,500,000        ent   securities,  at 

3,000  shares  in  the  Fom-  Canals  five  per  cent.  Ia- 
in a  certificate  from  the  com-  terest,  with  a  set- 

pany,  bought  at  l,115f 3,345,000        tlement  of  account 

125,000  ducats  of  Neapolitans,  and  investment  of 

at  an  average  of  82.  2,050,000  interest  every  six 

ducats,  at  If .  400 9,020,000        months,    produc- 

5,000    Austrian    MetaUics,    of  ing,    as    by     an- 

1,000     florins,     at    93— say  nexed  vouchers   .  225,950,000 

4,650,000  florins,  at  2f .  50c . .  11,625,000    Less      losses      sus- 

75,000  pounds  sterling  per  an-  tained     by     fail- 

num,  Enghsh  Consolidated  3  ures,  expenses  of 

P.  C,  at  88^  —  say  £2,218,-  commission     and 

750,  at  25f 55,468,000        brokerage,      and 

1,200,000  florins,  Dutch  2>i  P.  salary     of     three 

C,  at  60  — 28,860,000  florins,  generations        of 

at  2f.  100 60,606,000        trustees,    as    per 

Cash  in  bank-notes,   gold  and  statement         an- 

sUver 535,250        nexed 13,775,000 

212,175,000 

Francs  212,175,000                                                           

Francs  212,175,000 

Paris.  12th  Felmiary,  1832.  

"  It  is  quite  riolit,"  said  Samuel,  after  examining  the  papers  contained 
in  the  cedar-wood  l)Ox.  "  Tlicre  i-emains  in  hand,  at  the  a)),s()lute  dis- 
posal of  the  heirs  of  the  Kenncpont  family,  the  sum  of  two  hundred 

AND  TWELVE  MILLIONS  ONE  IIIINDKED  AND  SEVENTY-FIVE  THOUSAND  FIIANCS." 

And  the  old  mau  looked  at  his  wife  with  an  expression  of  legitimate 
pride. 

"  It  is  hardly  credible  !  "  cried  Bathsheha,  struck  with  surprise.  "  I 
knew  that  you  had  immense  property  in  your  hands,  but  I  could  never 
have  believed  that  one  liundred  and  fifty  tlionsand  francs,  left  a  century 
and  a  half  ago,  should  be  the  oidy  soun-c  of  this  immense  fortune." 
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"  It  is  even  so,  Bathsheha,"  answered  th(>  old  man  proudly.  "  Doubt- 
less my  grandfather,  my  father,  and  myself  have  all  Ijecn  (;xaet  and 
faithful  in  the  management  of  these  funds  ;  d(nil>tless  we  liave  required 


some  sagacity  in  the  ehoiee  of  investments,  in  times  of  revolution  and 
commercial  panics  ;  Imt  all  this  was  easy  to  us,  thanks  to  our  relations 
with  our  brethren  in  all  countries,  and  never  have  I  or  any  of  mine 
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made  an  usurious  investment,  or  even  taken  the  full  advantage  ot  the 
legal  rate  of  interest.  Sueli  were  the  positive  demands  of  M.  de  Renne- 
pont,  given  to  my  grandfather  ;  nor  is  there  in  the  world  a  fortune  that 
has  been  obtained  by  purer  means.  Had  it  not  been  for  disinterested- 
ness we  might  have  much  augmented  this  two  hundred  and  twelve 
millions,  only  by  taking  advantage  of  a  few  favorable  circumstances." 

"  Dear  me  !  is  it  possible  ?  " 

"Nothing  is  more  simple,  Batlisheba.  Every  one  knows  that  in  four- 
teen years  a  capital  will  be  doubled  by  the  mere  accumulation  of  interest 
and  compound  interest  at  five  per  cent.  Now,  reflect  that  in  a  century 
and  a  half  there  are  ten  times  fourteen  years,  and  tliat  these  one  hv;u- 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  francs  have  thus  been  douljled  and  redoubled, 
over  and  over  again.  All  that  astonishes  you  will  then  appear  plain 
enough.  In  1682  M.  de  Rennepont  intrusted  my  grandfather  with  a 
liun(b-ed  and  fifty  thousand  francs;  this  sum,  invested  as  I  have  told 
you,  would  have  produced  in  1(596,  fourteen  years  after,  three  huncb'ed 
thousand  francs.  These  last,  doubled  in  1710,  would  produce  six  hun- 
dred thousand.  On  the  death  of  my  grandfather  in  1719,  the  amount 
was  already  near  a  million  ;  in  1724  it  woidd  he  twelve  hundred  thou- 
sand francs;  in  1738,  two  millions  four  hundred  thousand;  in  1752, 
about  two  years  after  my  birth,  four  millions  eight  hundred  thousand  ; 
in  1766,  nine  millions  six  hundred  thousand  ;  in  1780,  nineteen  millions 
two  hundred  thousand;  in  1794,  twelve  years  after  the  death  of  my 
father,  thirty-eight  millions  four  hundred  thousand  ;  in  1808,  seventy- 
six  millions  eight  hundred  thousand;  in  1822,  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  millions  six  hundred  thousand  ;  and,  at  this  time,  taking  the 
compound  interest  for  ten  years,  it  should  be  at  least  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  millions.  But  losses  and  inevitable  charges,  of  which  the 
account  has  been  strictly  kept,  have  reduced  the  sum  to  two  hundred 
and  twelve  millions  (-ne  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  francs,  the 
securities  for  which  are  in  this  box." 

"  I  now  understand  you,  my  dear,"  answered  Batlisheba  thoughtfully  ; 
"  but  how  wonderful  is  this  power  of  accumulation  !  and  wliat  admi- 
rable provision  may  be  made  for  the  future,  with  the  smallest  present 
resources  !  " 

"  Such,  no  (loi;V)t,  was  the  idea  of  M.  de  Rc^nnepont  ;  for  my  father 
has  often  told  me,  and  he  derived  it  from  his  fatlier,  that  AF.  de  Renne- 
jiDiit  was  one  of  the  soundest  intellects  of  his  time,"  said  Samuel,  as  lie 
closed  the  cedai'-wood  box. 

"(rod  grant  his  descendants  may  be  worthy  of  this  kingly  fortune, 
and  make. a  noble  use  of  it  !  "  said  Batlisheba,  rising. 

It  was  now  broad  day,  and  the  clock  had  Jusl  struck  seven. 
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"  The  masous  will  soon  l)e  here,"  said  Samuel,  as  he  replaced  the 
cedar-wood  liox  in  the  iron  safe  concealed  lichind  tlic  antifHK*  press. 
"  Like  you,  Bathsheba,  I  am  curious  and  anxious  to  know  what  dcs(;end- 
ants  of  M.  de  Eennepont  will  now  present  themselves." 

Two  or  three  loud  knocks  on  the  outer  gate  resounded  through  the 
house.     The  barking  of  the  watch-dogs  responded  to  this  summons. 

Samuel  said  to  his  wife  :  "  It  is  no  doubt  the  masons,  whom  the 
notary  has  sent  with  his  clerk.  Tie  all  the  keys  and  then-  l;i Ik-Is 
together;  I  will  come  l)ack  and  fetch  them." 

So  saying,  Samuel  went  down  to  tlie  door  with  much  nimiileiiess, 
considei'ing  his  age,  prudently  opened  a  small  wicket,  and  saw  three 
workmen  in  the  garb  of  masons,  accompanied  by  a  young  man  dressed 
in  black. 

"  Wliat  may  you  want,  gentlemen  ?  "  said  the  Jew,  before  opening  tlie 
door,  as  he  wished  first  to  make  sure  (^f  the  identity  of  the  personages. 

"I  am  sent  by  M.  Dumesnil,  the  notary,"  answei-ed  the  clerk,  "to  be 
present  at  the  unwalliug  of  a  door.  Here  is  a  letter  from  my  master, 
addi'essed  to  M.  Samuel,  guardian  of  the  house." 

"  I  am  he,  sir,"  said  the  Jew  ;  "  please  to  put  the  letter  through  the 
slide  and  I  will  take  it." 

The  clerk  did  as  Samuel  desired,  but  shrugged  his  shoulders  at  what 
he  considered  the  ridiculous  precautions  of  a  suspicious  old  man. 

The  housekeeper  opened  the  box,  took  the  letter,  went  to  the  end 
of  the  vaulted  passage  in  order  to  read  it,  and  carefully  compared  the 
signature  with  that  of  another  letter  which  he  drew  from  the  pocket  of 
his  long  coat  ;  then,  after  all  these  precautions,  he  chained  up  his  dogs 
and  returned  to  oj^en  the  gate  to  the  clerk  and  masons. 

"  What  the  de\àl,  my  good   man  !  "  said  the  clerk,  as  he  entered  ; 
"  there  would  not  be  more  formalities  in  opening  the  gates  of  a  fortress  !  " 
The  Jew  bowed,  but  withoiit  answering. 

"  Are  you  deaf,  my  good  fellow  t  "  cried  the  clerk,  close  to  his  ears. 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Samuel,  with  a  quiet  smile,  as  he  advanced  several  steps 
beyond  the  passage.  Then  pointing  to  the  old  house,  he  added  :  "  That, 
sir,  is  the  door  which  you  will  have  to  open  ;  you  will  also  have  to 
remove  the  lead  and  ii-on  from  the  second  window  to  the  right." 

"  Why  not  open  all  the  windows  ?  "  asked  the  clerk. 

"  Because,  sir,  as  guardian  of  this  house,  I  have  received  particular 
orders  on  the  subject." 

"  Who  gave  you  these  orders  ?  " 

"  My  father,  sir,  who  received  them  from  his  father,  who  transmitted 
them  from  the  master  of  this  house.  When  I  cease  to  have  the  care  of 
it,  the  new  proprietor  will  do  as  he  pleases." 
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"  Oh  !  very  well,"  said  the  clerk,  not  a  little  sm-prised.     Then,  address- 
ing himself  to  the  masons,  he  added  : 

"  This  is  youi-  business,  my  tine  fellows  ;  you  are  to  unwall  the  door, 
and  remove  the  iron  frame-work  of  the  second  window  to  the  right." 

"VMiile  the  masons  set  to  work,  under  the  inspection  of  the  notary's 
clerk,  a  coach  stopped  before  the  outer  gate,  and  Rodin,  accompanied 
by  Gabriel,  entered  the  house  in  the  Rue  Saint  François. 


CHAPTEK    III 


THE     HEIR 


AMUEL  opened  the  door  to  Gabriel  and  Rodin. 

The  latter  said  to  the  Jew  :  "  You,  sir,  are  the  keeper  of 
this  house  ?  " 
"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Samuel. 
"  This  is  Abbé  Gabriel  de  Renuepout,"  said  Rodin,  as  he  introduced 
his  companion,  "  one  of  the  descendants  of  the  family  of  the  Renne- 
ponts." 

"  Happy  to  hear  it,  sir,"  said  the  Jew,  almost  involuntarily,  struck 
with  the  angelic  countenance  of  Galn'iel  ;  for  nobleness  and  serenity  of 
soul  were  visible  in  the  glance  of  the  young  priest,  and  were  written 
upon  his  pure,  white  brow,  already  crowned  with  the  halo  of  martp'dom. 
Samuel  looked  at  Gabriel  with  curiosity  and  benevolent  interest; 
but  feeling  that  this  silent  contemplation  must  cause  some  emljarrass- 
ment  to  his  guest,  he  said  to  him  :  "  M.  Abbé,  the  notary  will  not  be 
here  before  ten  o'clock." 

Gabriel  looked  at  him  in  turn,  with  an  air  of  surprise,  and  answered  : 
"  What  notary,  sir  ?  " 

"  Father  d'Aigrigny  will  explain  all  this  to  you,"  said  Rodin  hastily. 
Then  ad(b-essing  Samuel,  he  added  :  "  We  are  a  little  before  the  time. 
Will  you  allow  us  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  notary  !  " 

"  Certainly,"  said  Samuel,  "  if  you  please  to  walk  into  my  house." 
"  I  thank  you,  sir,"  answered  Rodin,  "  and  accept  yoiu'  offer." 
"  Follow  me,  then,  gentlemen,"  said  the  old  man. 
A  few  moments  after,  the  young  priest  and  the  Soc'nis,  preceded 
by  Samuel,  entered  one  of  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  latter,  on  the 
ground-floor  of  the  building,  looking  out  upon  the  court-yard. 

"  The  Abbé  dAigrigny,  who  lias  lieen  tlie  guardian  of  M.  Gabriel, 
will  soon  be  coming  to  ask  for  us,"  added  Rodin  ;  "  will  you  have  the 
kindness,  sir,  to  show  him  into  this  room  ?  " 

"  I  wUl  not  fail  to  do  so,  sir,"  said  Samuel  as  he  went  out. 
The  Sociiis  and  Gabriel  were  left  alone. 
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To  the  adorable  gentleness  which  nsuaUy  gave  to  the  fine  features 
of  the  missionary  so  touching  a  charm,  there  had  succeeded  in  tliis 
moment  a  remarkable  expression  of  sadness,  resolution,  and  severity. 
Kodin,  not  having  seen  Gabriel  for  some  days,  was  greatly  struck  by  the 
change  he  remarked  in  him.  He  had  watched  him  silently  all  the  way 
from  the  Rue  des  Postes  to  the  Rue  Saint  François.  The  young  priest 
wore,  as  usual,  a  long  black  cassock,  which  made  still  more  visible  the 
transparent  paleness  of  his  countenance.  "Wlien  the  Jew  had  left  the 
room,  Clabriel  said  to  Rodin,  in  a  firm  voice  : 

"  Will  you  at  length  inform  me,  sir,  why,  for  some  days  past,  I  have 
been  prevented  from  speaking  to  his  reverence  Father  d'Aigrigny! 
Why  has  he  chosen  this  house  to  grant  me  an  interview  f  " 

"  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  answer  these  questions,"  replied  Rodin 
coldly.  "  His  reverence  will  soon  arrive,  and  will  listen  to  you.  All  I 
can  tell  you  is,  that  the  reverend  father  lays  as  much  stress  upon  this 
meeting  as  you  do.  If  he  has  chosen  this  house  for  the  interview,  it 
is  because  you  have  an  interest  to  be  here.  You  know  it  well — though 
you  affected  astonishment  on  hearing  the  guardian  speak  of  a  notary." 
So  saying,  Rodin  fixed  a  scrutinizing,  anxious  look  upon  Grabriel, 
whose  countenance  expressed  only  siu'prise. 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  he,  in  reply  to  Rodin.  "  What  have 
I  to  do  with  this  house  ?  " 

"  It  is  impossible  that  you  should  not  know  it,"  answered  Rodin,  still 
looking  at  him  with  attention. 

"  I  have  told  you,  sir,  that  I  do  not  know  it,"  replied  the  other,  almost 
offended  by  the  pertinacity  of  the  Soriiis. 

"  What,  then,  did  your  adopted  mother  come  to  tell  you  j-esterday  ? 
Why  did  you  presume  to  receive  her  without  permission  from  Father 
d'Aigrigny,  as  I  have  heard  this  morning  ?  Did  she  not  speak  with  you 
of  certain  family  jiapers,  found  ui^on  you  when  she  took  you  in  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Grabriel  ;  "  those  papers  were  delivered  at  the  time  to 
my  adopted  mother's  confessor,  and  they  afterward  passed  into  Father 
d'Aigrigny's  hands.  This  is  the  first  I  hear  for  a  long  time  of  these 
papers." 

"  So  you  aifirm  that  Françoise  Baudoin  did  not  come  to  speak  to  you 
on  this  subject  ?  "  resumed  Rodin  obstinately,  laying  great  emjîhasis  on 
liis  words. 

"  Tliis  is  the  second  time,  sii',  that  you  seem  to  doubt  my  afiirmation," 
said  the  young  priest  milcUy,  while  he  repressed  a  movement  of  impa- 
tience ;  "  I  assure  you  that  I  s]ieak  tlic  triitli." 

"lie  knows  nothing,"  thought  Rodin;  for  he  was  too  well  convinced 
of  Gabriel's  sincerity  to  retain  the  least  doubt  after  so  positive  a  déclara- 
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tioii.  "  1  l)L'lievo  yoii,"  lie  weut  on.  "  The  i(l(!;i  only  occurred  to  me  in 
reflecting  what  could  be  the  reason  of  sufiticient  weight  to  induce  you  to 
transgress  Father  d'Aigi-igny's  orders  with  regard  to  the  absolute  retire- 
ment he  had  commanded,  which  was  to  exchuh^  all  communication  Avitli 
those  without.  Mudi  more,  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  our  house,  you 
ventured  to  shut  the  door  of  your  room,  whereas  it  ought  to  remain 
half  open,  that  the  mutual  insjiection  enjoined  us  might  be  more  easily 
practiced.  I  could  only  explain  these  sins  against  discipline  by  the 
necessity  of  some  very  important  conversation  with  your  adopted 
mother." 

"  It  was  to  a  priest,  and  not  to  h(>i-  adopted  son,  that  Madame  Bau- 
doin wished  to  sjieak,"  replied  (rabriel,  in  a  tone  of  deep  seriousness.  "I 
closed  my  door  because  I  was  to  hear  a  confession." 

"  And  what  had  Françoise  Baudoin  of  such  importance  to  confess  ?" 
"  You  will  know  that  by  and  by,  when  I  speak  to  his  reverence — if  it 
be  his  pleasure  that  you  should  hear  me." 

These  words  were  so  firmly  spoken  that  a  long  silence  ensued. 

Let  us  remind  the  reader  that  Gabriel  had  hitherto  been  kept  In-  his 
superiors  in  the  most  complete  ignorance  of  the  imj^ortance  of  the  fam- 
ily interests  which  required  his  presence  in  the  Eue  Saint  François. 
The  day  before,  Françoise  Baudoin,  absorbed  in  her  own  grief,  had  for- 
gotten to  tell  him  that  the  two  orphans  also  should  be  present  at  this 
meeting,  and  had  she  even  thought  of  it,  Dagobert  would  have  pi-e- 
vented her  mentioning  the  circumstance  to  the  young  fjriest. 

Gabriel  was  therefore  quite  ignorant  of  the  family  ties  which  united 
him  with  the  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon,  with  Mademoiselle  de  Car- 
doville,  with  M.  Hardy,  Prince  Djalma,  and  Sleepinbuff.  In  a  word,  if 
it  had  then  been  rev^ealed  to  him  that  he  was  the  heir  of  Marius  de  Ren- 
nepont,  he  would  have  believed  himself  the  only  descendant  of  the 
family. 

During  the  moment's  silence  which  succeeded  his  conversation  with 
Rodin,  Gabriel  observed  through  the  windows  the  masons  at  their  work 
of  unwalling  the  door.  Having  finished  this  first  operation,  they  set 
about  removing  the  bars  of  iron  by  which  a  plate  of  lead  was  fixed 
over  the  same  entrance. 

At  this  juncture  Father  d'Aigrigny,  conducted  by  Samuel,  entered 
the  room.  Before  Gabriel  could  turn  round,  Rodin  had  time  to  whisper 
to  the  reverend  father  : 

"  He  knows  nothing,  and  we  have  no  longer  anything  to  fear  from 
the  Indian." 

Notwithstanding  his  affected  calmness,  Father  d'Aigrigny's  coun- 
tenance was  pale  and  contracted,  like  that  of  a  player  who  is  about  to 
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stake  all  on  a  last,  decisive  game.  Hitherto,  all  had  favored  the  designs 
of  the  society  ;  but  he  could  not  think  without  alarm  of  the  four  hours 
which  still  remained  before  they  should  reach  the  fatal  moment. 

Gabriel  having  tm-ued  toward  him.  Father  d'Aigriguy  offered  him 
his  hand  with  a  smile,  and  said  to  him  in  an  affectionate  and  cortlial 
tone: 

"  My  dear  son,  it  has  pained  me  a  good  deal  to  have  been  obliged  to 
refuse  you  till  now  the  interview  that  you  so  much  desired.  It  has 
been  no  less  distressing  to  me  to  impose  on  you  a  confinement  of  some 
days.  Though  I  cannot  give  any  explanation  of  what  I  may  think  fit 
to  order,  I  will  just  observe  to  you  that  I  have  acted  only  for  your 
interest." 

"  I  am  bound  to  believe  your  reverence,"  answered  Gabriel,  bowing 
his  head. 

In  spite  of  himself  the  young  priest  felt  a  vague  sense  of  fear,  for 
nntn  his  departure  for  his  American  mission,  Father  d'Aigrigny,  at 
whose  feet  he  had  pronounced  the  formidable  vows  which  bound  him 
irrevocably  to  the  Society  of  Jesus,  had  exercised  over  him  that  fright- 
ful species  of  influence  which,  acting  only  by  despotism,  suppression, 
and  intimidation,  breaks  down  all  the  living  forces  of  the  soul  and 
leaves  it  inert,  trembling,  and  terrified. 

Impressions  of  early  youth  are  indelible,  and  this  was  the  first  time 
since  his  return  from  America  that  Gabriel  found  himself  in  presence 
of  Father  d'Aigrigny  ;  and  although  he  did  not  shrink  from  the  reso- 
lution he  had  taken,  he  regretted  not  to  have  been  able,  as  he  had 
hoped,  to  gather  new  strength  and  courage  from  an  interview  with 
Agricola  and  Dagobert.  Father  d'Aigrigny  knew  mankind  too  well  not 
to  have  remarked  the  emotion  of  tlie  young  priest,  and  to  have  endeav- 
ored to  explain  its  cause.  This  emotion  appeared  to  him  a  favorable 
omen  ;  he  redoubled,  therefore,  his  seductive  arts,  his  air  of  tenderness 
and  amenity,  reserving  to  himself,  if  necessary,  the  choice  of  assuming 
another  mask.  He  sat  down,  while  Gabriel  and  Eodin  remained  stand- 
ing in  a  respectful  position,  and  said  to  the  former: 

"  You  desire,  my  dear  son,  to  bave  an  important  interview  with  me  Î  " 

"  Yes,  father."  said  Gabriel,  involuntarily  casting  down  his  eyes 
before  the  large,  glittei'ing  gray  \)\\\)\\  of  liis  superior. 

"  And  I  also  have  matters  of  gi-eat  importance  to  communicate  to  you. 
Listen  to  me  first  ;  you  can  speak  afterwai'd." 

"  I  listen,  father." 

"  It  is  about  twelve  years  ago,  my  dear  son,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny 
affectionately,  "  that  the  confessor  of  your  adopted  mother,  addressing 
himself  to  me  through  M.  Rodin,  called  my  attention  to  you  by  report- 
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ing  the  astonishing  pi-o<i^ross  yon  had  made  at  the  school  of  the  Brothers. 
I  soon  found,  iudfcd,  that  your  excellent  conduct,  your  gentle,  modest 
character,  and  youi'  precocious  intelligence  were  worthy  of  tlie  most 
tender  interest.  From  that  moment  I  kept  my  eyes  upon  you,  and,  at 
the  end  of  some  time,  seeing  that  you  still  progressed,  it  appeared  to  me 
that  there  was  something  more  in  you  than  the  stuff  out  of  which  a 
mere  workman  is  made.  We  agreed  with  your  adopted  mother,  and 
through  my  intervention  you  were  admitted  gratuitously  to  one  of  the 
schools  of  our  Company.  Thus  one  l)urden  the  less  weighed  upon  the 
excellent  woman  who  had  taken  charge  of  you,  and  you  received  from 
our  paternal  care  all  the  benefits  of  a  religious  education.  Is  not  this 
true,  my  dear  son  ?  " 

"  It  is  true,  father,"  answered  Gabriel,  casting  down  his  eyes. 

"  As  you  grew  up,  excellent  and  rare  virtues  displayed  themselves  in 
your  character.  Your  obedience  and  mildness  were,  above  all,  exemplary. 
You  made  rapid  progress  in  your  studies.  I  knew  not  then  to  what 
career  you  wished  to  devote  yourself,  but  I  felt  certain  that,  in  every 
station  of  life,  you  would  remain  a  faithful  son  of  the  Church.  I  was 
not  deceived  in  my  hopes,  or  rather,  my  dear  sou,  you  surpassed  them 
all.  Learning,  by  a  friendly  communication,  that  your  adopted  mother 
ardently  desired  to  see  you  take  orders,  you  acceded  generously  and 
religiously  to  the  wish  of  the  excellent  woman  to  whom  you  owed  so 
much.  But  as  the  lord  is  always  just  in  his  recompenses,  he  willed 
that  the  most  touching  work  of  gratitude  you  could  show  to  your  adopted 
mother  should  at  the  same  time  be  di-\ànely  profitable,  by  making  you 
one  the  militant  members  of  our  holy  Church." 

At  these  words  Gabriel  could  not  repress  a  significant  start,  as  he 
remembered  the  sad  confidences  of  Françoise.  But  he  restrained  him- 
self, while  Rodin  stood  leaning  with  his  ellîows  on  the  corner  of  the 
chimney-piece,  continuing  to  examine  him  with  singular  and  obstinate 
attention. 

Father  d'Aigrigny  resumed  : 

"  I  do  not  conceal  from  you,  my  dear  son,  that  your  resolution  filled 
me  with  joy.  I  saw  in  you  one  of  the  future  lights  of  the  Chm-ch,  and 
I  was  anxious  to  see  it  shine  in  the  midst  of  oui*  Company.  You  sub- 
mitted courageously  to  our  painful  and  difficult  tests  ;  you  were  judged 
worthy  of  belonging  to  us,  and,  after  taking  in  my  presence  the  irrevo- 
cable and  sacred  oath,  which  binds  you  forever  to  our  Company  for  the 
greater  glory  of  God,  you  answered  the  appeal  of  our  Holy  Father  to 
willing  souls,  and  oftered  yourself  as  a  missionary,  to  preach  to  savages 
the  one  Catholic  faith.  Though  it  was  painful  to  us  to  part  with  our 
dear  son,  we  could  not  refuse  to  accede  to  such  pious  wishes.    You  set 
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out  a  humble  missionary — you  veturu  a  glorious  martyr — and  we  are 
justly  proud  to  reckon  you  amongst  our  number.  This  rapid  sketch  of 
the  past  was  necessary,  my  dear  son,  to  arrive  at  what  follows  ;  for  we 
wish  now,  if  it  be  possible,  to  draw  still  closer  the  bonds  that  unite  us. 
Listen  to  me,  my  dear  son  ;  what  I  am  about  to  say  is  confidential,  and 
of  the  highest  importance,  not  only  for  you,  but  the  whole  Company." 

"  Then,  father,"  cried  Gabriel  hastily,  interrupting  the  Abbé  d'Ai- 
grigny,  "  I  cannot — I  ought  not  to  hear  you." 

The  young  priest  became  deadly  pale  ;  it  was  clear  liy  the  alteration 
of  his  features  that  a  violent  struggle  was  taking  place  within  him,  but 
recovering  his  first  resolution,  he  raised  his  head,  and  casting  an  assured 
look  on  Father  dAigriguy  and  Rodin,  who  glanced  at  each  other  in 
mute  surprise,  he  resumed  : 

"  I  repeat  to  you,  father,  that  if  it  concerns  confidential  matters  of 
the  Company,  I  must  not  hear  you." 

"  Eeally,  my  dear  son,  you  occasion  me  the  greatest  astonishment. 
Wliat  is  the  matter  ?  Your  countenance  changes  ;  your  emotion  is 
"sdsible.     Speak  without  fear  ;  why  can  you  not  hear  me  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,  father,  until  I  also  have,  in  my  tiu-n,  rapidly 
sketched  the  past — such  as  I  have  learned  to  judge  it  of  late.  You  will 
then  understand,  father,  that  I  am  no  longer  entitled  to  your  confidence, 
for  an  abyss  will  doubtlessly  soon  sej^arate  us." 

At  these  words  it  is  imi^ossible  to  paint  the  look  rapidly  exchanged 
between  Rodin  and  Father  dAigriguy.  The  Sociiis  l>egau  to  bite  his 
nails,  fixing  his  reptile  eye  angrily  upon  Gabriel  ;  Father  d'Aigrigny 
grew  livid,  and  his  brow  was  bathed  in  cold  sweat.  He  asked  himseU' 
with  terror  if,  at  the  moment  of  reaching  the  goal,  the  obstacle  was  going 
to  come  from  Gal>iiel,  in  favor  of  whom  all  other  obstacles  had  been 
removed.  This  thought  filled  him  with  despair.  Yet  the  reverend 
father  contained  himself  admirably,  remained  calm,  and  answered  with 
aifeetionate  unction  : 

"  It  is  impossible  to  believe,  my  dear  son,  that  you  and  I  can  ever  be 
separated  by  an  abyss,  unless  by  the  abyss  of  grief,  which  would  be 
caused  by  any  serious  danger  to  youi"  salvation.  But  speak;  I  listen 
to  you." 

"  It  is  true,  that,  twelve  years  ago,  father,"  proceeded  Gabriel,  in  a  firm 
voice,  growing  mor(i  animated  as  he  proceeded,  "  I  entered,  through 
your  intervention,  a  college  of  the  Company  of  Jesus.  I  entered  it  lov- 
ing, truthful,  confiding.  How  did  they  encourage  those  precious  instincts 
of  childhood!  I  will  tell  you.  The  day  of  my  entrance  the  superior 
said  to  me,  as  he  pointed  out  two  dnldreu  a  little  older  than  myself: 
'  These  are  the  companions  that  you  will  prefer.     You  will  always  walk 
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thi'ee  together;  the  rules  of  the  house  forbid  all  intercourse  between 
two  persons  only.  *  They  also  require  that  you  should  listen  attentively 
to  what  your  conipuiiions  say,  so  that  you  may  report  it  to  me;  foi- 
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these  dear  children  may  have,  without  knowing  it,  bad  thoughts  or  evil 
projects.  Now,  if  you  love  your  comrades,  you  must  inform  me  of 
these  evil  tendencies,  that  my  paternal  remonstrances  may  save  them 
from  punishment  ;  it  is  better  to  prevent  e\'il  than  to  punish  it '  " 
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"  Such  are,  indeed,  my  dear  sou,"  said  Father  d'Aigriguy,  "  the  rules 
of  our  house,  and  the  language  we  hold  t<>  all  our  pupils  on  their 
entrance." 

"  I  know  it,  father,"  answered  Gabriel  bitterly  ;  "  three  days  after,  a 
poor,  submissive,  and  credulous  child,  I  was  already  a  spy  upon  my 
corm-ades,  hearing  and  remembering  their  conversation  and  reporting 
it  to  the  superior,  who  congratulated  me  on  my  zeal.  What  they  thus 
made  me  do  was  shameful  ;  and  yet,  Grod  knows  !  I  thought  I  was 
accomplishing  a  charitable  duty.  I  was  happy  in  obeying  the  com- 
mands of  a  superior  whom  I  respected,  and  to  whose  words  I  listened, 
in  my  childish  faith,  as  I  should  have  listened  to  those  of  Heaven.  One 
day  that  I  had  broken  some  rule  of  the  house,  the  superior  said  to  me  : 
'  My  child,  you  have  deserved  a  severe  pixnishment  ;  but  you  will  be 
pardoned  if  you  succeed  in  surprising  one  of  yoiu*  comrades  in  the 
same  fault  that  you  have  committed.'  And  for  fear  that,  notwith- 
standing my  faith  and  blind  obedience,  this  eneoui-agement  to  tm-n 
informer  from  the  motive  of  personal  interest  might  appear  odious 
to  me,  the  superior  added:  'I  speak  to  yoi;,  my  child,  for  the  sake 
of  yoiu-  comrade's  salvation.  Were  he  to  escape  punishment,  his  evil 
habits  would  become  haliitual.  But  by  detecting  him  in  a  fault  and 
exposing  him  to  salutary  influence,  you  will  have  the  double  advan- 
tage of  aiding  in  his  salvation  and  escajjing  yourself  a  merited  pun- 
ishment, which  will  have  been  remitted  because  of  your  zeal  for  your 
neighbor '  " 

"  Doubtless,"  answered  Father  d'Aigriguy,  more  and  more  temfled  by 
Gabriel's  language  ;  "  and  in  truth,  my  dear  son,  all  this  is  conformable 
to  the  rule  followed  in  oi;r  colleges,  and  to  the  habits  of  the  members  of 
our  Comijany,  '  irho  man  <f<^iionncc  cudt  otlwr  iciflioiit  pn'jadke  to  niiitndl 
love  and  charifj/,  and  onhj  for  their  greater  spiritual  advaneement,  jkuHcii- 
larlji  lolien  questioned  hji  their  superior^  or  commanded  for  the  Greater  Glorij 
of  God,''  as  oiu-  Constitution  has  it." 

"  1  know  it,"  cried  Gabriel  ;  "  I  know  it.  'Tis  in  the  name  of  all  that 
is  most  sacred  amongst  men  that  we  are  encouraged  to  do  evil." 

"  ]\Iy  dear  son,"  said  Father  d'Aigriguy,  trying  to  conceal  his  secret 
and  growing  terror  beneath  an  appearance  of  wounded  dignity,  "  from 
you  to  me,  these  words  are  at  least  strange." 

At  this,  Rodin,  quitting  the  mantel-piece,  on  which  he  had  been 
leaning,  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room,  with  a  meditative  air 
and  without  ceasing  to  bite  his  nails. 

"  It  is  cruel  to  be  obliged  to  remind  you,  my  dear  sou,  that  yoii  are 
iiidcl)tcd  to  us  for  the  education  you  have  received,"  added  Father 
d'Aigrigny. 
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"Such  were  its  fruits,  father,"  replied  Grabrid.  "Until  tlieii  I  liiul 
been  a  spy  on  the  other  children,  from  a  sort  of  disinterestedness  ;  but 
the  orders  of  the  siiperior  made  me  advance  another  step  on  that 
sliameful  road.  I  had  be(;ome  an  informer,  to  escape  a  merited  punish- 
ment. And  yet,  such  was  my  faith,  my  liuniility,  my  confidence,  that  I 
performed  with  innocence  and  candor  this  doubly  odious  part.  Once 
indeed,  tormented  by  vague  scruples,  the  last  remains  of  generous 
aspii'ations  that  they  were  stifling  within  me,  I  asked  myself  if  the 
charitable  and  religious  end  could  justify  the  means,  and  I  communi- 
cated my  doubts  to  the  superior.  He  I'eplied  that  I  had  not  to  judge, 
but  to  obey,  and  that  to  him  alone  belonged  the  responsibility  of  my 
acts." 

"  Gfo  on,  my  dear  son,"  said  Father  d'Aigi'igny,  yielding,  in  spite  of 
himself,  to  the  deepest  dejection.  "  Alas  !  I  was  right  in  opposing  your 
travel  to  America." 

"  And  yet  it  was  the  will  of  Providence,  in  that  new,  productive, 
and  free  country,  that,  enlightened  by  a  singular  chance,  on  past  and 
present,  my  eyes  were  at  length  opened.  Yes  !  "  cried  Gabriel,  "  it  was 
in  America  that,  released  from  the  gloomy  abode  where  I  had  spent  so 
many  years  of  my  youth,  and  finding  myself  for  the  first  time  face 
to  face  with  the  divine  majesty  of  Nature,  in  the  heart  of  immense 
solitudes  through  which  I  jom'neyed — it  was  there  that,  overcome  by  so 

much  magnificence  and  grandeur,  I  made  a  vow " 

Here  Gabriel  interrupted  himself,  to  continue  : 

"  Presently,  father,  I  will  explain  to  you  that  vow  ;  but  believe  me," 
added  the  missionary,  with  an  accent  of  deep  sorrow,  "  it  was  a  fatal 
day  to  me  when  I  first  learned  to  fear  and  condemn  all  that  I  had 
hitherto  most  revered  and  blessed.  Oh  !  I  assure  you,  father,"  added 
Gabriel,  with  moist  eyes,  "  it  was  not  for  myself  alone  that  I  then  wept." 

"  I  know  the  goodness  of  your  heart,  my  dear  son,"  re})lied  Father 
d'Aigrigny,  catching  a  glimpse  of  hope  on  seeing  Galjriel's  emotion  ; 
"  I  fear  that  you  have  been  led  astray.  But  trust  yourself  to  us,  as  to 
your  spiritual  fathers,  and  I  doubt  not  we  shall  confirm  your  faith, 
so  unfortunately  shaken,  and  disperse  the  darkness  which  at  present 
obscures  your  sight.  Alas,  my  dear  son,  in  your  vain  illusions  you  have 
mistaken  some  false  glimmer  for  the  pure  light  of  day.     But  go  on  !  " 

While  Father  d'Aigi'igny  was  thus  speaking,  Rodin  stopped,  took  a 
pocket-book  from  his  coat,  and  wrote  down  several  notes. 

Gabriel  was  becoming  more  and  more  pale  and  agitated.  It  required 
no  small  courage  in  him  to  speak  as  he  was  speaking,  for  since  his  jour- 
ney to  America  he  had  learned  to  estimate  the  formidable  power  of  the 
Company,     But  this  revelation  of  the  past,  looked  at  from  the  vantage- 
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gi'oiind  of  a  more  enligliteued  present,  was  for  the  young  priest  the 
excuse  or  rather  the  cause  of  the  détermination  he  had  just  signified  to 
his  superior,  and  he  wished  to  explain  all  faithfully,  notwithstanding 
the  danger  he  knowingly  encountered.  He  continued,  therefore,  in  au 
agitated  voice  : 

"  You  know,  father,  that  the  last  days  of  my  childhood,  that  happy 
age  of  frankness  and  innocent  joy,  were  spent  in  an  atmosphere  of 
terror,  suspicion,  and  restraint.  Alas  !  how  could  I  resign  myself  to 
the  least  impidse  of  confiding  trust,  when  I  was  recommended  to  shun 
the  looks  of  him  who  spoke  with  me,  in  order  to  hide  the  imi^ression 
that  his  words  might  cause  ;  to  conceal  whatever  I  felt  and  to  observe 
and  listen  to  everything  I  Thus  I  reached  the  age  of  fifteen  ;  by  degi'ees 
the  rare  \'isits  I  was  allowed  to  pay,  but  always  in  presence  of  one  of 
our  fathers,  to  my  adoi^ted  mother  and  brother,  were  quite  supjjressed, 
so  as  to  shut  my  heart  against  all  soft  and  tender  emotions.  Sad  and 
fearful  in  that  large,  old,  noiseless,  gloomy  house,  I  felt  that  I  became 
more  and  more  isolated  from  the  affections  and  the  freedom  of  the 
world.  My  time  was  divided  between  mutilated  studies,  without  con- 
nection and  without  object,  and  long  hours  of  minute  devotional  exer- 
cises. I  ask  you,  father,  did  they  ever  seek  to  warm  our  young  souls 
by  words  of  tenderness  or  evangelic  love  ?  Alas,  no  !  For  the  words 
of  the  divine  Saviour,  '  Love  ye  one  another,'  they  had  substituted  the 
command,  '  Suspect  ye  one  another.'  Did  they  ever,  father,  sjieak  to  us 
of  our  country  or  of  liberty  ?  No  !  ah,  no  !  for  those  words  make  the 
heart  beat  high  ;  and  Avith  them  the  heart  mixst  not  beat  at  all.  To  our 
long  hours  of  study  and  devotion  there  only  succeeded  a  few  walks, 
three  by  three — never  two  and  two — because  by  threes  the  sj^y-system 
is  more  practicable,  and  because  intimacies  are  more  easily  formed  by 
two  alone  ;  and  thus  might  have  arisen  some  of  those  generous  friend- 
ships, which  also  make  the  heart  beat  more  than  it  should.  And  so,  by 
the  habitual  repression  of  every  feeling,  there  came  a  time  when  I  could 
not  feel  at  all.  For  six  months  I  had  not  seen  my  adojjfed  mother  and 
brother;  they  came  to  visit  me  at  the  college;  a  few  years  before  I 
should  luiv^e  received  them  with  transports  and  tears;  this  time  my 
eyes  were  dry,  my  heart  was  cold.  My  mother  and  brother  ciuitted  me 
weeping.  The  sight  of  this  grief  struck  me,  and  I  became  conscious  of 
the  icy  insensibility  which  had  been  creeping  upon  me  since  I  inhabited 
this  tomb.  Frightenetl  at  mys(>lf,  I  wished  to  leave  it  while  I  had  still 
strength  to  do  so.  Then,  father,  I  spoke  to  you  of  the  choice  of  a  pro- 
fession ;  for  sometimes  in  waking  moments  I  seemed  to  catch  fi"om  afar 
the  sound  of  an  active  and  useful  life,  laborious  and  free,  surroumh'd 
by  familv  affections.     Oh!  then  I  felt  the  want  of  movement  and  lib- 
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erty,  of  noble  and  warm  emotions;  ol'  that  life  of  the  son!,  which  fled 
before  me.  I  told  it  you,  father,  on  my  knees,  bathing  your  hands  with 
my  tears.  Tlie  life  of  a  workman  or  a  soldiei- — anything  would  have 
suited  me.  It  was  then  you  infoi'ined  me  that  my  adopted  mother,  to 
wlinm  I  owed  my  life — for  she  had  taken  me  in,  dying  of  want,  ami, 
poor  lierself,  had  shared  with  me  the  seanty  bread  of  her  child  ;  admira- 
ble sacritiee  for  a  mother  ! — that  she,"  continued  Gabriel,  hesitating  and 
casting  down  his  eyes,  for  noble  natures  blush  for  the  guilt  of  others,  and 
are  ashamed  of  the  infamies  of  which  they  are  themselves  victims, 
"  that  she,  my  adopted  mother,  had  l)ut  one  wish,  one  desire " 

"  That  of  seeing  you  take  orders,  my  dear  son,"  replied  Father  d'Ai- 
grigny  ;  "  for  this  pious  and  [perfect  creature  hoped  that  in  securing 
your  salvation  she  would  pro\dde  for  her  own  ;  but  she  did  not  venture 
to  inform  you  of  this  thought  for  fear  you  might  ascribe  it  to  an  inter- 
ested motive." 

"  Enough,  father  !  "  said  Gabriel,  interrupting  the  Al)bé  d'Aigi-igny, 
with  a  movement  of  involuntary  indignation  ;  "  it  is  painful  for  me  to 
hear  you  assert  an  error.   Françoise  Baudoin  never  had  such  a  thought." 

"  My  dear  sou,  you  ai-e  too  hasty  in  your  judgments,"  replied  Father 
d'Aigrigny  mildly.  "  I  tell  you  that  such  was  the  one  sole  thought  of 
your  adopted  mother." 

"  Yesterday,  father,  she  told  me  all.   She  and  I  were  equally  deceived." 

"  Then,  my  dear  son,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny  sternly,  "  you  take  the 
word  of  your  adopted  mother  before  mine?" 

"  Spare  me  an  answer  painful  for  both  of  us,  father,"  said  Gabriel, 
casting  down  his  eyes. 

"  Will  you  now  tell  me,"  resumed  Father  d'Aigi-igny,  with  anxiety, 

"what  you  mean  to " 

The  reverend  father  was  unable  to  finish.  Samuel  entered  the  room, 
and  said  : 

"  A  rather  old  man  wishes  to  sj^eak  to  M.  Rodin." 

"  That  is  my  name,  sir,"  answered  the  Sociiis,  in  surprise  ;  "  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you."  But,  before  following  the  Jew,  he  gave  to 
Father  d'Aigrigny  a  few  words  written  with  a  pencil  upon  one  of  the 
leaves  of  his  pocket-book. 

Rodin  went  out  in  very  uneasy  mood  to  learn  who  could  have  come 
to  seek  him  in  the  Rue  Saint  François.  Father  d'Aigrigny  and  Gabriel 
were  left  alone  together. 


CHAPTER   lY 


THE    KUPTURE 


LI'NGED  into  a  state  of  mortal  anxiety,  Father  d'Aigrigny 
liad  taken  mechanically  the  note  written  by  Rodin,  and 
hold  it  in  his  hand  without  thinking  of  opening  it.  The 
reverend  father  asked  himself  in  alarm  what  conclusion 
Gabriel  would  draw  from  these  references  to  the  past  ;  and  he  dm'st  not 
make  any  answer  to  his  reproaches  for  fear  of  h-ritating  the  young 
priest,  upon  whose  head  such  immense  interests  now  reposed, 

Gabriel  could  possess  nothing  for  himself,  according  to  the  consti- 
tutions of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Moreover,  the  reverend  father  had 
obtained  from  him,  in  favor  of  the  Order,  an  express  renunciation  of  all 
property  that  might  ever  come  to  him.  But  the  commencement  of  this 
conversation  seemed  to  announce  so  serious  a  change  in  Gabriel's  views 
with  regard  to  the  Company  that  he  might  choose  to  break  through  the 
ties  which  attached  him  to  it  ;  and  in  that  case  he  would  not  be  legally 
bound  to  fulfill  any  of  his  engagements.  The  donation  would  thus  be 
canceled  de  facto,  just  at  the  moment  of  being  so  marvelously  realized 
by  the  possession  of  the  immense  fortune  of  the  Reimepont  family,  and 
D'Aigrigny's  hopes  would  thus  be  completely  and  forever  frustrated. 

Of  all  the  perjilexities  which  the  reverend  father  had  experienced 
for  some  time  past  with  regard  to  this  inheritance,  none  had  been  more 
unexpected  and  terrible  than  this.  Fearing  to  interrupt  or  question 
Gabriel,  Father  d'Aigrigny  waited  in  mute  terror  the  end  of  this  inter- 
view, which  already  bore  so  threatening  an  aspect. 

The  missionary  resumed  : 
"  It  is  my  duty,  father,  to  continue  this  sketch  of  my  past  life,  until 
the  moment   of  my  departm-e  for  America.     You  will  understand,  pres- 
ently, why  I  have  imposed  on  myself  this  obligation." 

Father  d'Aigi-igny  nodded  for  him  to  proceed. 
"  Once  informed  of  the  pretended  wishes  of  my  adopted  mother, 
I  resigned  myself  to  them,  though  at  some  cost  of  feeling.     I  left  the 
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gloomy  abode,  in  which  I  had  passed  my  childhood  and  part  of  my 
youth,  to  enter  one  of  the  seniinai'ios  of  the  (  !oiti])aiiy.  My  resolution 
was  not  caused  by  an  irresistible  religious  vocation,  but  by  a  wish  to 
discharge  the  sacred  debt  I  owed  my  adopted  mother.  Yet  the  true 
spirit  of  the  religion  of  Christ  is  so  vivifying,  that  I  felt  myself  animated 
and  warmed  Ijy  the  idea  of  carrying  out  the  adorable  precepts  of  our 
Blessed  Saviour.  To  my  imagination,  a  seminary,  instead  of  resem- 
bling the  college  where  I  had  lived  in  painful  restraint,  appeared  like  a 
holy  place,  where  all  that  was  pure  and  warm  in  the  fraternity  of  the*  Gos- 
pel Avould  be  applied  to  common  life  —  where,  for  example,  the  lessons 
most  frequently  taught  would  be  the  ardent  love  of  humanity,  and  the 
ineffable  sweets  of  commiseration  and  tolerance,  whei'e  the  everlast- 
ing words  of  Christ  would  be  interpreted  in  their  broadest  sense,  and 
where,  in  fine,  l>y  the  ha])itual  exercise  and  expansion  of  the  most  gener- 
ous sentiments,  men  were  prepared  for  the  magnificent  apostolic  mission 
of  making  the  rich  and  happy  sympathize  with  the  sufferings  of  tlicir 
brethren,  by  unveiling  the  frightful  miseries  of  humanity  —  a  sublime 
and  sacred  morality,  which  none  are  able  to  withstand,  when  it  is 
preached  with  eyes  full  of  tears  and  hearts  overflowing  with  tenderness 
and  charity  !  " 

As  he  delivered  these  last  words  with  profound  emotion,  Grabriel's 
eyes  became  moist,  and  his  countenance  shone  with  angelic  beauty. 

"  Such  is  indeed,  my  dear  son,  the  sjiirit  of  Christianity  ;  but  one 
must  also  study  and  explain  the  letter,"  answered  Father  d'Aigrigny 
coldly.  "  It  is  to  this  study  that  the  seminaries  of  oui-  Company  are  spe- 
cially destined.  Now  the  interpretation  of  the  letter  is  a  work  of  analysis, 
discii^line,  and  submission  —  and  not  one  of  heart  and  sentiment." 

"  I  perceived  that  only  too  well,  father.  On  entering  this  new  house, 
I  found,  alas  !  all  my  hopes  defeated.  Dilating  for  a  moment,  my 
heart  soon  sunk  within  me.  Instead  of  this  center  of  life,  affection, 
youth,  of  which  I  had  di-eamed,  I  found,  in  the  silent  and  ice-cold 
seminary,  the  same  suppression  of  every  generous  emotion,  the  same 
inexorable  discipline,  the  same  system  of  mutual  prjang,  the  same  sus- 
j)icion,  the  same  in\'incible  obstacles  to  all  ties  of  friendship.  The 
ardor  which  had  warmed  my  soul  for  an  instant  soon  died  out  ;  little  by 
little,  I  fell  back  into  the  habits  of  a  stagnant,  passive,  mechanical  life, 
governed  by  a  pitiless  power  with  mechanical  precision,  just  like  the 
inanimate  works  of  a  watch." 

"  But  order,  submission,  and  regularity  are  the  first  foundations  of  our 
Company,  my  dear  son." 

"  Alas,  father  !  it  was  death,  not  life,  that  I  found  thus  organized.  In 
the  midst  of  this  destruction  of  evely  generous  principle,  I  devoted 
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myself  to  scholastic  and  theological  studies  —  gloomy  studies  —  a  wily, 
meuaoiug,  and  hostile  science  which,  always  awake  to  ideas  of  peril, 
contest,  and  war,  is  opposed  to  all  those  of  peace,  progi'ess,  and  liberty." 

"  Theology,  my  dear  sou,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny  sternly,  "  is  at  once 
a  buckler  and  a  sword, —  a  buckler,  to  protect  and  cover  the  Catholic 
faith  ;  a  sword,  to  attack  and  combat  heresy." 

"  And  yet,  father,  Christ  and  his  ajjostles  knew  not  this  subtle 
science  ;  though  their  simple  and  touching  words  regenerated  mankind 
and  gave  freedom  to  slavery.  Does  not  the  divine  code  of  the  Gospel 
suffice  to  teach  men  to  love  one  another  f  But,  alas  !  far  from  speaking 
to  us  this  language,  our  attention  was  too  often  occupied  with  wars  of 
religion,  and  the  rivers  of  blood  that  had  flowed  in  honor  of  the  Lord  and 
for  the  destruction  of  heresy.  These  terrible  lessons  made  our  life  still 
more  melancholy.  As  we  grew  near  to  nlanhood,  our  relations  at  the 
seminary  assumed  a  growing  character  of  bitterness,  jealousy,  and  sus- 
picion. The  habit  of  tale-bearing  against  each  other,  applied  to  more 
serious  sulgects,  engendered  sileut  hate  and  profound  resentments.  I 
was  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  others.  All  of  us,  bowed  down 
for  years  beneath  the  iron  yoke  of  passive  obedience,  unaccustomed  to 
reflection  or  free  will,  humble  and  trembling  before  our  superiors,  had 
the  same  pale,  dull,  colorless  disposition.  At  last  I  took  orders  ;  once  a 
Iiriest,  you  in^'ited  me,  father,  to  enter  the  Company  of  Jesus,  or  rather, 
I  found  myself  insensibly  lirought  to  this  determination.  How,  I  do 
not  know.  For  a  long  time  before,  my  will  was  not  my  own.  I  went 
through  all  my  proofs  :  the  most  terrible  was  decisive  ;  for  some  months  I 
lived  in  the  silence  of  my  cell,  practicing  with  resignation  the  strange  and 
mechanical  exercises  that  you  ordered  me.  With  the  exception  of  your 
reverence,  nobody  apjiroached  me  during  that  long  space  of  time  ;  no 
human  voice  but  yours  sounded  in  my  ear.  Sometimes,  in  the  night,  I 
felt  vague  teri'ors  ;  my  mind,  weakened  1)y  fasting,  austerity,  and  solitude, 
was  impressetl  with  frightful  visions.  At  other  times,  on  the  contrary, 
I  felt  a  sort  of  quiescence,  in  the  idea,  that,  having  once  pronounced 
my  vows,  I  should  be  delivered  forever  from  the  burden  of  thought 
and  wiU.  Then  I  abandoned  myself  to  an  insurmountable  torpor,  like 
those  unfortunate  wretches  who,  surprised  l)y  a  snow-storm,  yield  to  a 
suicidal  repose.  Thus  I  awaited  the  fatal  moment.  At  last,  according 
to  the  i-ule  of  disci])line,  infli  the  deafli-nifflr  in  uni  fJiroaf,  I  hastened  the 
moment  of  acconii)lishiijg  tlie  final  act  of  my  expiring  will  —  the  vow  to 
renounce  my  will  forever." 

"  Remember,  my  dear  son,"  re])lied  Father  d'Aigrigny,  pale  and  tort- 
ured Ijy  increasing  anguish,  "remerat)er,  that,  on  the  eve  of  tlio  day 
fixed  for  the  completion  of  your  vows,  I  offered,  according  to  the  rule 
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of  our  Company,  to  absolve  you  from  joining  us  —  leaving  you  com- 
pletely free,  for  we  accept  none  but  voluntary  vocations." 

"  It  is  true,  fatlier,"  answered  Gabriel,  witli  sorrowful  bitterness, 
"  when,  worn  out  and  broken  by  three  months  of  solitude  and  trial,  I 
was  completely  exhausted,  and  unable  to  move  a  step,  you  opened  the 
door  of  my  cell  and  said  to  me  :  '  If  you  like,  rise  and  walk  ;  you  are 
free  1  '  Alas  !  I  had  no  more  strength.  The  only  desire  of  my  soul, 
inert  and  paralyzed  for  so  long  a  period,  was  the  repose  of  the  grave  ; 
and,  pronouncing  those  irrevocable  vows,  I  fell,  Ulce  a  corpse,  into  yom- 
hands." 

"  And  till  now,  my  dear  son,  you  have  never  failed  in  this  corpse-like 
obedience, —  to  use  the  expression  of  our  glorious  founder, —  because, 
the  more  alisolute  this  obedience,  the  more  meritorious  it  must  be." 
After  a  moment's  silence,  (labriel  resumed  : 

"You  had  always  concealed  from  me,  father,  the  true  ends  of  the 
society  into  which  I  entered.  I  was  asked  to  abandon  my  free  will  to 
my  superiors,  for  the  greater  glory  of  God.  My  vows  once  pronounced, 
I  was  to  be  in  your  hands  a  docile  and  oljedient  instrument  ;  but  I  was 
to  be  employed,  you  told  me,  in  a  holy,  great,  and  beauteous  work.  I 
believed  you,  father  :  how  should  I  not  have  believed  you  ?  But  a  fatal 
event  changed  my  destiny  —  a  painful  malady  caused  by " 

"  My  son,"  cried  Father  d'Aigriguy,  interrupting  Gabriel,  "  it  is  use- 
less to  recall  these  ckcumstances." 

"  Pardon  me,  father,  I  must  recall  them.  I  have  the  right  to  be  heard. 
I  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  any  of  the  facts  which  have  led  me  to  take 
the  immutable  resolution  that  I  am  about  to  announce  to  you." 

"  Speak  on,  my  son,"  said  Fatlier  d'Aigrigny,  frowning  ;  for  he  was 
much  alarmed  at  the  words  of  the  young  priest,  whose  cheeks,  until 
now  pale,  were  covered  with  a  deep  blush. 

"  Six  months  before  my  departure  for  America,"  resumed  Gabriel, 
casting  down  his  eyes,  "  you  informed  me  that  I  was  destined  to  confess 
penitents  ;  and,  to  prepare  me  for  that  sacred  ministry,  you  gave  me  a 
book." 

Gabriel  again  hesitated.     His  blushes  increased.     Father  d'Aigrigny 
could  scarcely  restrain  a  start  of  impatience  and  anger. 

"  You  gave  me  a  book,"  resumed  the  young  priest,  with  a  great  effort 
to  control  himself,  "  a  book  containing  questions  to  be  addressed  by  a 
confessor  to  youths  and  young  o:irls  and  married  women  when  they 
present  themselves  at  the  tribunal  of  penance.  My  God  !  "  added 
Gabriel,  shuddering  at  the  remembrance  ;  "  I  shall  never  forget  that 
awful  moment.  It  was  night.  I  had  retired  to  my  chamljer,  taking  with 
me  this  book,  composed,  you  told  me,  by  one  of  om*  fathers  and  com- 
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pleted  by  a  holy  bishop.  Fiill  of  respect,  faith,  and  confidence,  I  opened 
those  pages.  At  fu-st  I  did  not  understand  them  ;  afterward  I  under- 
stood, and  then  I  was  seized  %\rith  shame  and  horror,  struck  with  stupor, 
and  had  hardly  strength  to  close,  with  tremljling  hand,  this  abominable 
volume.  I  ran  to  you,  father,  to  accuse  myself  of  having  involuntarily 
cast  my  eyes  on  those  nameless  pages,  which  by  mistake  you  had 
placed  in  my  hands." 

"Eemember  also,  my  dear  son,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny  gravely, 
"  that  I  calmed  yoiu-  sci'uples,  and  told  you  that  a  priest,  who  is  liound 
to  hear  everything  under  the  seal  of  confession,  must  be  able  to  lainir 
and  appreciate  everything  ;  and  that  our  Company  imposes  the  task  of 
reading  this  Compendium,  as  a  classical  work,  upon  young  deacons,  semi- 
narists, and  piiests  who  are  destined  to  be  confessors." 

"  I  believed  you,  father.  In  me  the  habit  of  inert  obedience  was  so 
powerful  and  I  was  so  unaccustomed  to  independent  reflection  that, 
notwithstanding  my  horror  (with  which  I  now  reproached  myself  as 
with  a  crime),  I  took  the  volume  back  into  my  chanilier  and  read.  Oh, 
father  !  what  a  di'eadf ul  revelation  of  criminal  fancies,  guilty  of  guiltiest 
in  their  refinement  !  " 

"You  speak  of  this  book  in  lilamable  terms,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny 
severely  ;  "  you  were  the  victim  of  a  too  lively  imagination.  It  is  to  it 
that  you  must  attribute  this  fatal  impression,  and  not  to  an  excellent 
work,  irreproachable  for  its  special  purpose,  and  duly  authorized  by  the 
Chmx'h.     You  are  not  able  to  judge  of  such  a  production." 

"  I  will  speak  of  it  no  more,  father,"  said  Gabriel  ;  and  he  thiis 
resumed  :  "  A  long  iUness  followed  that  terrible  night.  Many  times 
they  feared  for  my  reason.  When  I  recovered,  the  past  appeared  to  me 
like  a  painful  dream.  You  told  me  then,  father,  that  I  was  not  yet  ripe 
for  certain  functions  ;  and  it  was  then  that  I  earnestly  entreated  you  to 
be  allowed  to  go  on  the  American  missions.  Aft(M-  having  long  refused 
my  prayer,  you  at  length  consented.  From  my  childhood  I  had  always 
lived  in  the  college  or  seminary,  in  a  state  of  continual  restraint  and 
subjection.  By  constantly  holding  down  my  head  and  eyes,  I  had  lost 
the  habit  of  contcm]tlating  the  heavens  and  the  splendors  of  natnn^ 
But,  oh  !  what  deep  I'cJigious  happiness  I  felt  when  I  found  myself  sud- 
denly transported  to  the  center  of  the  imposing  grandeur  of  the  seas, 
half-way  between  the  ocean  and  the  sky;  I  seemed  to  come  foi-tli 
from  a  place  of  thick  darkness  ;  for  the  first  time  for  many  years  I  felt 
my  heart  beat  f i-eely  in  my  bosom  ;  for  the  first  time  I  felt  myself  mas- 
ter of  my  own  tlioughts,  and  ventui'ed  to  examine  my  past  life,  as  from 
the  summit  of  a  mountain  one  looks  down  into  a  gloomy  vale.  Then 
strange;  doubts  rose  within  me.     I  asked  myself  by  what  rigjit  and  for 
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what  end  any  being  had  so  long  repressed,  ahiiost  annihilated,  the  exer- 
cise of  my  will,  of  my  lil)erty,  of  my  reason,  since  God  luid  endowed 
me  witli  tliese  gifts.  But  I  said  to  myself  that  pevha])s  one  day  the 
great,  beauteous,  and  holy  work,  in  which  I  was  to  ha\-e  my  share, 
would  be  revealed  to  me,  and  would  recompense  me  for  my  obedience 
and  resignation." 

At  this  moment  Rodin  reentered  the  room.  Father  d'Aigrignv 
questioned  him  witli  a  siguiticant  look.  Tlic  Soclns  approached,  and 
said  to  him  in  a  low  voice,  so  that  Gabriel  could  not  hear: 

"Nothing  serious.  It  was  oidy  to  inform  me  that  Marshal  Simon's 
father  is  arrived  at  M.  Hardy's  factory." 

Then,  glancing  at  Gabriel,  Rodin  appeared  to  interrogate  Father 
d'Aigi'igny,  who  hung  his  head  with  a  desponding  air.  Yet  he  resumed, 
again  addressing  Gabriel,  while  Rodin  took  his  old  place,  with  his  elbow 
on  the  chimney-piece  : 

"  Go  on,  my  dear  son.  I  am  anxious  to  learn  what  resolution  you 
have  adojited." 

"  I  will  tell  you  in  a  moment,  father.  I  arrived  at  Charleston.  The 
superior  of  our  estalilishment  in  that  place,  to  whom  I  imparted  my 
doubts  as  to  the  objects  of  our  society,  took  upon  himself  to  clear  them 
up,  and  unveiled  it  all  to  me  with  alarming  frankness.  He  told  me  the 
tendency — not  perhaps  of  all  tlie  members  of  the  Company,  for  a  great 
number  must  have  shared  my  ignorance,  but  the  objects  which  our  lead- 
ers have  pertinaciously  kept  in  view  ever  since  the  foundation  of  the 
Order.  I  was  terrified.  I  read  the  casuists.  Oh,  father  !  that  was  a  new 
and  dreadful  revelation,  when,  at  every  page,  I  read  the  excuse  and 
justification  of  robbery,  slander,  adultery,  perjury,  murder,  regicide. 
\Vhen  I  considered  that  I,  a  priest  of  a  God  of  charity,  justice,  pardon, 
and  love,  was  to  belong  henceforth  to  a  Company  whose  chiefs  jjrofessed 
and  gloried  in  such  doctrines,  I  made  a  solemn  oath  to  Ijreak  forever 
the  ties  which  bound  me  to  it." 

On  these  words  of  Gabriel,  Father  d'Aigrigny  and  Rodin  exchanged 
a  look  of  teiTor.     All  was  lost  ;  their  prey  had  escaped  them. 

Deeply  moved  by  the  remembrances  he  recalled,  Gabriel  did  not  per- 
ceive the  action  of  the  reverend  father  and  the  Sorins,  and  thus  continued  : 

"  In  spite  of  my  resolution,  father,  to  quit  the  Company,  tlie  discovery 
I  had  made  was  very  painful  to  me.  Oh  !  believe  me,  for  tlie  honest 
and  loving  soul  nothing  is  more  frightful  than  to  have  to  renounce  what 
it  has  long  respected  !  I  suffered  so  much  that,  when  I  thought  of  the 
dangers  of  my  mission,  I  hoped  with  a  secret  joy  that  God  would  per- 
haps take  me  to  himself  under  these  circumstances  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  watched  over  me  with  providential  solicitude." 
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As  he  said  this,  Gabriel  felt  a  thrill,  for  he  remembered  a  mysterious 
woman  who  had  saved  his  life  in  America.  After  a  moment's  silence, 
he  resumed  :  "  My  mission  terminated,  I  retm-ned  hither  to  beg,  father, 
that  you  would  release  me  from  my  vows.  Many  times,  but  in  vain,  I 
solicited  an  interview.  Yesterday  it  pleased  Providence  that  I  shoidd 
have  a  long  conversation  with  my  adopted  mother  ;  from  her  I  learned 
the  trick  by  which  my  vocation  had  been  forced  upon  me,  and  the  sac- 
rilegious abuse  of  the  confessional  by  which  she  had  been  induced 
to  intrust  to  other  persons  the  orphans  that  a  dying  mother  had  con- 
fided to  the  care  of  an  honest  soldier.  You  understand,  father,  that,  if 
even  I  had  Ijefore  liesitated  to  Iweak  these  bonds,  what  I  heard  yester- 
day must  have  rendered  my  decision  irrevocable.  But  at  this  solemn 
moment,  father,  I  am  bound  to  tell  yoiT  that  I  do  not  accuse  the  whole 
society  ;  many  simple,  creduloiis,  and  confiding  men  like  myself  must, 
no  doubt,  form  part  of  it.  Docile  instruments,  they  see  not  in  their 
blindness  the  work  to  which  they  are  destined.  I  pity  them,  and  pray 
God  to  enlighten  them  as  he  has  enlightened  me." 

"  So,  my  son,"  said  Father  dAigrigny,  rising  with  livid  and  despair- 
ing look,  "  you  come  to  ask  of  me  to  break  the  ties  which  attach  you 
to  the  society  ?  " 

"  Yes,  father  ;  you  received  my  vows — it  is  for  you  to  release  me  from 
them." 

"  So,  my  son,  you  understand  that  engagements  once  freely  taken  by 
you  are  now  to  be  considered  as  null  and  void  I  " 

"  Yes,  father." 

"  So,  my  son,  there  is  to  be  henceforth  nothing  in  common  between 
you  and  our  Company  !  " 

"No,  father — since  I  request  you  to  absolve  me  of  my  vows." 

"  But,  you  know,  my  son,  that  the  society  may  release  you — but  that 
you  cannot  release  yourself." 

"  The  step  I  take  proves  to  you,  father,  the  importance  I  attach  to  an 
oath,  since  I  come  to  you  to  release  me  from  it.  Nevertheless,  were  you 
to  refuse  me,  I  should  not  think  myself  bound  in  the  eyes  of  God  or 
man." 

"  It  is  perfectly  clear,"  said  Father  d'Aigriguy  to  Rodin,  his  voice 
expiring  upon  his  lips,  so  deep  was  his  despair. 

Suddenly,  while  Gabriel,  with  downcast  eyes,  waited  for  the  answer 
of  Father  d'Aigrigny,  who  remained  miite  and  motionless,  Rodin  ap- 
peared struck  with  a  new  idea,  on  perceiving  that  the  reverend  father 
still  lu^ld  in  his  liand  the  note  written  in  pencil.  The  Sociiis  hastily 
a])i)roached  Fath(>r  dAigrigny,  and  said  to  him  in  a  whisper,  with  a  look 
of  doubt  and  alarm  :  "  Have  you  not  read  my  note  ?  " 
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"  I  did  not  think  of  it,"  answer  the  reverend  father  mechanically. 
Rodin  appeared  to  make  a  great  eiïort  to  repress  a  movement  of  vio- 
lent rage.     Then  he  said  to  Father  d'Aigrigny,  in  a  calm  voice  :  "  Read 
it  now." 

Hardly  had  the  reverend  father  east  his  eyes  upon  this  note  than  a 
sudden  ray  of  hope  illuminated  his  hitherto  despairing  countenance. 
Pressing  the  hand  of  the  Sociiis  with  an  expression  of  deep  gratitude,  he 
said  to  him  in  a  low  voice  : 

"  You  are  right  ;  Gabriel  is  ours." 


CHAPTER   Y 


THE     CHANGE 


EFORE  again  addressing  riahriel,  Fathev  d'Aigrigny  care- 
fully reflected  ;  and  liis  countenance,  lately  so  distui'bed, 
4'ijW^ >  lieeame  gradually  once  more  serene.  He  appeared  to  medi- 
j  1~  '^^  tate  and  calculate  the  effects  of  the  eloquence  he  was  about 
to  employ,  upon  an  excellent  and  safe  theme,  which  the  Soriiis,  struck 
with  the  danger  of  the  situation,  had  suggested  in  a  few  lines  rapidly 
written  with  a  pencil,  and  which,  in  his  despair,  the  reverend  father  had 
at  first  neglected. 

Rodin  resumed  his  iJost  of  observation  near  the  mantel-piece,  on 
which  he  leaned  his  elbow,  after  easting  at  Father  d'Aigrigny  a  glance 
of  disdainful  and  angry  siiperiority,  accompanied  by  a  significant  shrug 
of  the  shoulders. 

After  this  involuntary  manifestation,  which  was  luckily  not  per- 
ceived by  Father  d'Aigrigny,  the  cadaverous  face  of  the  Sociiis  resumed 
its  icy  calmness,  and  his  flabby  eyelids,  raised  a  moment  with  anger 
and  impatience,  fell  and  half  veiled  his  little  dull  eyes. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Father  d'Aigrigny,  notwithstanding  the 
ease  and  elegance  of  his  speech,  notwithstanding  the  seduction  of  his 
exquisite  manners,  his  agreeable  features,  and  the  exteiior  of  an 
accomplished  and  refined  man  of  the  world,  was  often  subdued  and 
governed  by  the  unpitying  firmness,  the  diabolical  craft  and  depth  of 
Rodin,  the  old,  repulsive,  dirty,  miseral)ly  dressed  man,  who  seldom 
abandoned  his  humlile  part  of  secretarj"  and  mute  auditor. 

The  influence  of  education  is  so  powerful  that  Grabriel,  notwith- 
standing the  formal  rupture  he  had  just  provoked,  felt  himself  still 
intimidated  in  presence  of  Father  d'Aigrigny,  and  waited  with  painful 
anxiety  for  the  answer  of  the  reverend  fatlier  to  his  express  demand  to 
he  rclcnscd  IVnin  liis  vows. 

His  reverence,  liaving  doubtless  regularly  laid  liis  jilaii  of  attack,  at 
length  broke  silence,  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  gave  to  his  countenance,  lately 
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SO  severe  and  irritated,  a  touching  expression  of  kindness,  and  said  to 
Gabriel  in  an  affectionate  voice  : 

"  Forgive  me,  my  dear  son,  for  Laving  kept  silence  so  long;  but  your 


abrupt  determination  has  so  stunned  me,  and  has  raised  within  me  so 
many  painful  thoughts,  that  I  have  had  to  reflect  for  some  moments,  to 
try  and  penetrate  the  cause  of  this  rupture,  and  I  think  I  have  sue- 
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eeeded.  You  have  well  considered,  my  dear  son,  the  serious  uatiire  of 
the  step  you  are  taking  I  " 

"  Yes,  father." 

"  And  you  have  absolutely  decided  to  abandon  the  society,  even 
against  my  will  f  " 

"  It  would  be  painful  to  me,  father  ;  but  I  must  resign  myself  to  it." 

"  It  should  be  very  painful  to  you,  indeed,  my  dear  son  ;  for  you  took 
the  irrevocable  vow  freely,  and  this  vow,  according  to  our  statutes,  binds 
you  not  to  quit  the  society  unless  with  the  consent  of  your  superiors." 

"  I  did  not  then  know,  father,  the  nature  of  the  engagement  I  took. 
More  enlightened  now,  I  ask  to  withdraw  myself  ;  my  only  deske  is  to 
obtain  a  curacy  in  some  village  far  from  Paris.  I  feel  an  irresistible 
vocation  for  such  humble  and  useful  functions.  lu  the  country  there 
is  so  much  misery,  aud  such  ignorance  of  all  that  could  contribute  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  laborer,  that  his  existence 
is  as  unhappy  as  that  of  a  negro  slave  ;  for  what  liberty  has  he  ?  aud 
what  instruction  ?  Oh  !  it  seems  to  me  that,  with  God's  help,  I  might, 
as  a  village  curate,  render  some  services  to  humanity.  It  would  there- 
fore be  painful  to  me,  father,  to  see  you  refuse " 

"  Be  satisfied,  my  sou,"  answered  Father  d'Aigrigny  ;  "  I  will  no  longer 
seek  to  combat  yoiu"  desii-e  to  separate  yourself  from  us." 

"  Then,  father,  you  release  me  from  my  vows  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  the  power  to  do  so,  my  dear  son  ;  but  I  will  write  imme- 
diately to  Rome  to  ask  the  necessary  authority  from  our  general." 

"  I  thank  you,  father." 

"  Soon,  my  dear  son,  you  will  be  delivered  from  these  bonds,  which 
you  deem  so  heavy  ;  and  the  men  you  abandon  will  not  the  less  continue 
to  pray  for  you  that  God  may  pi'esei've  you  from  still  greater  wander- 
ings. You  tliink  yourself  released  with  regard  to  us,  my  dear  son,  but 
we  do  not  think  ourselves  released  with  regard  to  you.  It  is  not  thus 
that  we  can  get  rid  of  the  habit  of  paternal  attachment.  What  would 
you  have  ?  We  look  upon  ourselves  as  bound  to  our  children  by  the 
very  benefits  with  which  we  have  loaded  them.  You  were  pooi",  and  an 
orphan  ;  we  stretched  out  our  arms  to  you  as  much  from  the  interest 
you  deserved,  my  dear  son,  as  to  spare  your  excellent  ado])tod  mother 
too  great  a  burden." 

"  Father,"  said  Gabriel,  with  suppressed  emotion,"  I  am  not  ungi-atef  ul." 

"  I  wish  to  believe  so,  my  dear  son.  For  long  years  we  gave  to  you, 
as  to  our  beloved  child,  food  for  the  body  and  the  soul.  It  pleases  you 
now  to  renounce  and  abandon  us.  Not  only  do  we  consent  to  it,  but 
now  that  I  have  penetrated  the  true  motives  of  your  rupture  with  us, 
it  is  my  duty  to  release  you  from  your  vow." 
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"  Of  what  motives  do  you  .speak,  fatlier  ?  " 

"Alas!  ray  deav  son,  I  understand  your  fears.  Dangers  menace 
us — you  know  it  well." 

"  Danfjfcrs,  father  ?  "  cried  Gabriel. 

"It  is  inipossil)le,  my  dear  son,  that  yon  slioiild  not  l)e  aware  that 
since  the  fall  of  our  legitimate  sovereigns,  our  natural  protectors,  revo- 
lutionary impiety  becomes  daily  more  and  more  threatening.  We  are 
oppressed  with  persecutions.  I  can,  therefore,  comprehend  and  appre- 
ciate, my  dear  son,  the  motive  which,  under  such  circumstances,  induces 
you  to  separate  from  us." 

"  Father  !  "  cried  Clabi-iel,  with  as  much  indignation  as  grief,  "  you  do 
not  think  that  of  me  —  you  cannot  think  it." 

Without  noticing  the  protestation  of  Gabriel,  Father  d'Aigi-igny 
continued  his  imaginary  picture  of  the  dangers  of  the  Company,  which, 
far  from  being  really  in  i^eril,  was  already  beginning  secretly  to  recover 
its  influence. 

"  Oh  !  if  our  Company  were  now  as  powerful  as  it  was  some  years 
ago,"  resumed  the  reverend  father;  "if  it  were  still  surrounded  l>y  the 
resjîect  and  homage  which  are  due  to  it  from  all  true  believers  ;  in  spite 
of  the  abominable  calumnies  with  which  we  are  assailed,  then,  my  dear 
son,  we  shoi;ld  perhaps  have  hesitated  to  release  you  from  your  vows, 
and  have  rather  endeavored  to  open  your  eyes  to  the  light  and  save  you 
from  the  fatal  delusion  to  which  you  are  a  prey.  But  now  that  we  are 
weak,  oppressed,  threatened  on  every  side,  it  is  our  duty,  it  is  an  act  of 
charity,  not  to  force  you  to  share  in  perils  from  which  you  have  the 
prudence  to  wish  to  withdraw  yourself." 

So  saying,  Father  d'Aigriguy  cast  a  rapid  glance  at  his  Socius,  who 
answered  with  a  nod  of  approbation,  accompanied  liy  a  movement  of 
impatience  that  seemed  to  say  :  "  Go  on  !  go  on  !  " 

Gabriel  was  quite  overcome.  Thei'e  was  not  in  the  whole  world  a 
heart  more  generous,  loyal,  and  lirave  than  his.  We  may  judge  of  what 
he  must  have  suffered  on  hearing  the  resolution  he  had  come  to  thus 
misinterpreted, 

"  Father,"  he  resumed,  in  an  agitated  voice,  while  his  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  "  your  words  are  cruel  and  unjust.  You  know  that  I  am  not  a 
coward." 

"  No,"  said  Rodin,  in  his  sharp,  cutting  voice,  addressing  Father  d'Ai- 
grigny,  and  pointing  to  Gabriel  with  a  disdainful  look  ;  "  your  dear  son 
is  only  prudent." 

These  words  from  Rodin  made  Gabriel  start  ;  a  slight  blush  colored 
his  pale  cheeks  ;  his  lai'ge  and  blue  eyes  sparkled  with  a  generous  anger  ; 
then,  faithful  to  the  precepts  of  Christian  humility  and  resignation,  he 
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couquered  this  irritable  impulse,  hung  down  his  head,  and,  too  much 
agitated  to  rej^ly,  remained  silent  and  brushed  away  an  unseen  tear. 

This  tear  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  Soc'ms.  He  saw  in  it,  no 
doubt,  a  favoral:)le  symptom,  for  he  exchanged  a  glance  of  satisfaction 
with  Father  d'Aigrigny.  The  latter  was  about  to  touch  on  a  question 
of  great  interest,  so,  notwithstanding  his  self-command,  his  voice  trem- 
l>led  slightly;  but  encouraged,  or  rather  pushed  on  by  a  look  from 
Rodin,  who  had  become  extremely  attentive,  he  said  to  CTabriel  : 

"  Another  motive  obliges  us  not  to  hesitate  in  releasing  you  from  your 
vow,  my  dear  son.  It  is  a  question  of  pure  delicacy.  You  pi'obably 
learned  yesterday,  from  your  adopted  mother,  that  you  will  jjerhaps  be 
called  upon  to  take  possession  of  an  inheritance,  of  which  the  value  is 
unknown." 

Gabriel  raised  his  head  hastily,  and  said  to  Father  d'Aigrigny  : 

"  As  I  have  already  stated  to  M.  Rodin,  my  adopted  mother  only 
talked  of  her  scruples  of  conscience,  and  I  was  completely  ignorant  of 
the  existence  of  the  inheritance  of  which  you  speak." 

The  expression  of  inditïerence  with  which  the  young  priest  pro- 
nounced these  last  words  was  remai'ked  by  Rodin. 

"  Be  it  so,"  I'eplied  Father  d'Aigrigny,  "  You  are  not  aware  of  it — I 
believe  you — though  all  appearances  would  tend  to  prove  the  contrary  ; 
to  prove,  indeed,  that  the  knowledge  of  this  inheritance  was  not  uncon- 
nected with  your  resolution  to  separate  from  us." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  father." 

"  It  is  veiy  simple.  Your  rupture  with  us  would  then  have  two  mo- 
tives.   First,  we  are  in  danger,  and  you  think  it  prudent  to  leave  us " 

"  Father " 

"  Allow  me  to  finish,  my  dear  son,  and  come  to  the  second  motive.  If 
I  am  deceived,  you  can  tell  me  so.  These  are  the  facts.  Formerly,  on 
the  hypothesis  that  your  family,  of  which  you  know  nothing,  might  one 
day  leave  you  some  property,  you  made,  in  return  foi-  the  care  bestowed 
on  you  by  the  Company,  a  free  gift  of  all  you  might  hereafter  possess, 
not  to  us,  but  to  the  poor,  of  whom  we  ai"e  the  born  shepherds." 

"Well,  father!"  asked  Gabriel,  not  seeing  to  what  this  pi-eamble 
t(>nded. 

"Well,  my  dear  son,  now  that  you  are  sm-e  of  enjoying  a  comp(>- 
tency,  you  wish,  no  doubt,  by  separating  from  us,  to  annul  this  donation 
made  under  other  circumstances." 

"  To  speak  plainly,  you  violate  your  oath,  l)ecause  we  are  persecuted, 
and  because  you  wish  to  take  Ijack  youi-  gifts,"  added  Rodin  in  a  sharp 
voice,  as  if  to  describe  in  the  clearest  and  plainest  manner  the  situation 
of  Gabriel  with  regard  to  the  Societv  of  Jesus. 
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At  this  infamous  accusation,  Gabriel  could  only  raise  his  hands  and 
eyes  to  heaven,  and  exclaim,  with  an  expression  of  despair:  "Oh, 
Heaven  !  " 

Once  more  exchanging  a  look  of  intelligence  with  Uodin,  Fatlua- 
d'Aigrigny  said  to  him,  in  a  severe  tone,  as  if  reproaching  him  for  his 
too  savage  frankness  : 

"  I  think  you  go  too  far.  Our  dear  son  could  only  hav(î  acted  in  the 
base  and  cowardly  manner  you  suggest,  had  he  known  his  position  as 
an  heir;  l)ut,  since  he  affirms  the  contrary,  we  are  bound  to  believe 
him — in  spite  of  apjiearances." 

"  Father,"  said  Gabriel,  pale,  agitated,  trt'mljling,  and  with  half-sup- 
pressed grief  and  indignation,  "  I  thank  you,  at  least,  for  having  sus- 
pended yoiir  jiidgmeut.  No,  I  am  not  a  coward;  for  Heaven  is  my 
witness,  that  I  knew  of  no  danger  to  which  the  society  was  exposed. 
Nor  am  I  base  and  avaricious;  for  Heaven  is  also  my  witness,  that  ordy 
at  this  moment  I  learn  from  you,  father,  that  I  may  be  destined  to 
inherit  property,  and " 

"  One  word,  my  dear  son.  It  is  quite  lately  that  I  became  infcn-med 
of  this  circumstance,  by  the  greatest  chance  in  the  world,"  said  Father 
d'Aigrigny,  interrupting  Gabriel  ;  "  and  that  was  thanks  to  some  family 
papers  which  your  adopted  mother  had  given  to  her  confessor,  and 
which  were  intrusted  to  us  when  you  entered  our  college.  A  little 
before  your  return  from  America,  in  arranging  the  archives  of  the  Com- 
pany, your  file  of  papers  fell  into  the  hands  of  our  father-attorney.  It 
was  examined,  and  we  thus  learned  that  one  of  your  paternal  ancestors, 
to  whom  the  house  in  which  we  now  are  belonged,  left  a  will  which  is 
to  be  opened  to-day  at  noon.  Yesterday,  we  believed  you  one  of  us; 
our  statutes  command  that  we  should  possess  nothing  of  our  own  ;  you 
had  corroborated  those  statutes,  by  a  donation  in  favor  of  the  patrimony 
of  the  poor — which  we  administer.  It  was  no  longer  you,  therefore,  but 
the  Company,  which,  in  my  person,  i^resented  itself  as  the  inheritor  in 
your  place,  furnished  with  your  titles,  which  I  have  here  ready  in  order. 
But  now,  my  dear  son,  that  yori  separate  from  us,  you  nnist  present 
yourself  in  your  own  name.  We  came  here  as  the  representatives 
of  the  poor,  to  wlii>m  in  former  days  you  piously  abandoned  what- 
ever goods  might  fall  to  your  share.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  the  hope 
of  a  fortune  changes  your  sentiments.  Yoii  are  free  to  resume  your 
gifts." 

Gabriel  had  listened  to  Father  d'Aigrigny  with  ijaiuful  impatience. 
At  length  he  exclaimed  : 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,  father,  that  you  think  me  capable  of  canceling 
a  donation  freely  made  in  favor  of  the  Company,  to  which  I  am  indebted 
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for  my  education  ?    You  believe  me  infamous  enough  to  break  my  word 
in  the  hope  of  possessing  a  modest  patrimony  f  " 

"  This  i^atrimony,  my  dear  son,  may  be  small  ;  Ijut  it  may  also  be 
considerable." 

"  Well,  father  !  if  it  were  a  king's  fortune,"  cried  Gabriel,  with  proud 
and  noble  indifference,  "  I  should  not  speak  otherwise  ;  and  I  have,  I 
think,  the  right  to  be  believed.  Listen  to  my  fixed  resolution.  The 
Company  to  which  I  belong  runs,  you  say,  great  dangers.  I  will  inquh-e 
into  these  dangers.  Should  they  jjrove  threatening, — strong  in  the 
determination  which  morally  separates  me  from  you, — I  will  not  leave 
you  till  I  see  the  end  of  your  perils.  As  for  the  inheritance,  of  which 
you  believe  me  so  desirous,  I  resign  it  to  you  formally,  father,  as  I  once 
freely  promised.  My  only  wish  is  that  this  property  may  be  employed 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  I  do  not  know  what  may  be  the  amount  of 
this  fortune,  but,  large  or  small,  it  belongs  to  the  Company,  because  I 
have  thereto  pledged  mj'  woi'd.  I  have  told  you,  father,  that  my  chief 
desire  is  to  obtain  a  humble  curacy  in  some  poor  village — poor,  above 
all —  because  there  my  services  will  be  most  useful.  Thus,  father,  when 
a  man  "who  never  spoke  a  falsehood  in  his  life  affirms  to  you  that  he 
only  sighs  for  so  ln;mble  an  existence,  you  ought,  I  think,  to  believe 
him  incapable  of  snatching  back,  from  motives  of  avarice,  gifts  akeady 
made." 

Father  d'Aigrigny  had  now  as  much  trouble  to  restrain  his  joy  as  he 
before  had  to  conceal  his  terror.  He  appeared,  however,  tolerably  calm, 
and  said  to  Gabriel  : 

"  I  did  not  expect  less  from  you,  my  dear  son." 
Then  he  made  a  sign  to  Rodin  to  invite  him  to  interpose.  The  lat- 
ter i^erfectly  understood  his  supeiior.  He  left  the  chimney,  di'ew  near 
to  Gabriel  and  leaned  against  the  table,  upon  which  stood  paper  and 
inkstand.  Then,  beginning  mechanically  to  beat  the  tattoo  with  the 
tips  of  his  coarse  fingers,  in  all  their  array  of  flat  and  dirty  nails,  he 
said  to  Father  d'Aigi'igny  : 

"  All  this  is  very  fine  !  but  your  dear  son  gives  you  no  security  for 
the  fulfillment  of  his  promise,  except  an  oath,  and  that,  we  know,  is  of 
little  value." 

"  Sir  !  "  cried  Gabriel. 

"  Allow  me,"  said  Rodin  coldly.  "  The  law  does  not  acknowledge  our 
existence,  and  therefore  can  take  no  cognizance  of  donations  made  in 
favor  of  the  Company.  You  might  resume  to-morrow  what  you  are 
pleased  to  give  us  to-day." 

"  Bnt  Hiy  oatli,  sir  !  "  cried  Gabriel. 
Rodin  looked  at  him  fixedly  as  he  answei'ed  :  "  Your  oath  t    Did  you 
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not  sweai'  etei'iial  o})(>dionee  to  the  Company,  and  never  to  separate  from 
us  ?  —  and  <>t'  what  weight  now  arc  these  oaths  f" 

For  a  nioniont  (Tal)ri<'l  wjis  ciiiliiii-rnssod  ;  but,  feeling  how  false  was 
this  logic,  he  rose,  calm  and  digiiiliecl,  went  to  seat  himself  at  the  desk, 
took  up  a  pen,  and  wrote  as  follows  : 

"  Beforo  God,  who  sees  and  lii'ius  iiic,  iiiid  in  pivscnce  of  you,  Father  d'Aigrigny  and 
M.  Rodin,  I  renew  and  eontirni,  freely  iind  voluntarily,  the  absolute  donation  mad(^  by 
me  to  the  Society  of  Jesus,  in  the  person  of  the  said  Father  d'Aigriguy,  of  all  the 
property  which  may  hereafter  belong  to  me,  whatever  may  be  its  value.  I  swear,  on  pain 
of  infamy,  to  perform  this  irrevoca))l('  promise,  whose  accomplishment  T  regard,  in  my 
soul  and  conscience,  as  the  discharge  of  a  debt  and  the  fulfillment  of  a  pious  duty. 

"  This  donation  having  for  its  object  the  acknowledgment  (jf  past  services  and  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  no  future  occurrences  can  at  all  modify  it.  For  the  very  reason  that 
I  know  I  could  one  day  legally  cancel  the  present  free  and  deUberate  act,  I  declare  that 
if  ever  I  were  to  attempt  such  a  thing,  under  any  possible  circumstances,  I  .should  deserve 
the  contempt  and  hoiTor  of  all  honest  people. 

"  In  witness  whereof  I  have  written  this  paper,  on  the  13th  of  February,  1832,  in  Paris, 
immediately  before  the  opening  of  the  testament  of  one  of  my  paternal  ancestors. 

"  Gabriel  de  Rennepont." 

As  he  arose,  the  young  priest  delivered  this  document  to  Kodin, 
without  uttering  a  word.  The  Socius  read  it  attentively,  and,  still 
impassible,  answered,  as  he  looked  at  Gabriel  :  "  Well,  it  is  a  written 
oath  —  that  is  all." 

Q-abriel  dwelt  stupefied  at  the  audacity  of  Eodin,  who  ventured  to 
tell  him  that  this  document,  in  which  he  renewed  his  donation  in  so 
noble,  generous,  and  spontaneous  a  manner,  was  not  at  all  sufficient.  The 
Sorius  was  the  first  again  to  break  the  silence,  and  he  said  to  Father 
d'Aigrigny,  with  his  usual  cool  impudence  : 

"  One  of  two  things  must  be.  Either  your  dear  son  means  to  render 
this  donation  absolutely  valual>le  and  irrevocaljle, —  or " 

"  Sir,"  exclaimed  Gabriel,  interrupting  him,  and  hardly  able  to  restrain 
himself,  "  spare  yoiu'self  and  me  such  a  shameful  supposition." 

"  Well,  then,"  resumed  Rodin,  impassible  as  ever,  "  as  you  are  j^er- 
fectly  decided  to  make  this  donation  a  serious  reality,  what  objection 
can  you  have  to  secure  it  legally  'Î  " 

"  None,  sir,"  said  Gabriel  liitterly,  "  since  my  written  and  sworn  promise 
will  not  suffice  you." 

"  My  dear  son,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny  affectionately,  "  if  this  were  a 
donation  for  my  own  advantage,  believe  me,  I  should  require  no  better 
security  than  your  word.  But  I  am  here,  as  it  were,  the  agent  of  the 
society,  or  rather  the  trustee  of  the  poor,  who  will  profit  by  your  gen- 
erosity. For  the  sake  of  humanity,  therefore,  we  cannot  secure  this  gift 
by  too  many  legal  precautions,  so  that  the  unfortunate  objects  of  our 
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care  may  have  certainty  instead  of  vague  hopes  to  depend  upon.  God 
may  call  you  to  him  at  any  moment,  and  who  shall  say  that  youi'  heirs 
will  be  so  ready  to  keep  the  oath  you  have  taken  f  " 

"  You  are  right,  father,"  said  Gabriel  sadly  ;  "  I  had  not  thought  of 
the  ease  of  death,  which  is  yet  so  probable." 

Hereupon,  Samuel  opened  the  door  of  the  room  nnd  said  : 

"  Gentlemen,  the  notary  has  just  arrived.  Shall  I  show  him  in  I  At 
ten  o'clock  precisely  the  door  of  the  house  will  be  opened." 

"  We  are  the  more  glad  to  see  the  notary,"  said  Rodin,  "  as  we  just 
happen  to  have  some  business  with  him.     Pray  ask  him  to  walk  in." 

"  I  will  bring  him  to  you  instantly,"  replied  Samuel,  as  he  went  out. 

"Here  is  a  notary,"  said  Rodin  to  Gabriel.  "If  you  Lave  still  the 
same  intentions,  you  can  legalize  your  donation  in  jiresence  of  this  pub- 
lic ofiicer,  and  thus  save  yourself  from  a  great  burden  for  the  future." 

"  Sir,"  said  Gabriel,  "  happen  what  may,  I  am  as  irrevocably  engaged 
by  this  written  promise,  which  I  beg  you  to  keep,  father," — and  he 
handed  the  paper  to  Father  d'Aigrigny, —  "  as  by  the  legal  document 
which  I  am  about  to  sign,"  he  added,  turning  to  Rodin. 

"  Silence,  my  dear  son,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny  ;  "  here  is  the  notary," 
just  as  the  latter  entered  the  room. 

During  the  interview  of  the  administrative  officer  with  Rodin, 
Gabriel,  and  Father  d'Aigrigny,  we  shall  conduct  the  reader  to  the 
interior  of  the  walled-up  house. 


CHAPTER    VI 


THE    RED    ROOM 


S  Samuel  had  said,  the  door  of  the  walled-up  house  liad  just 

been  disencumbered  of  the  bricks,  lead,  and  iron  which  had 

hidden  it  from  view,  and  its  panels  of  carved  oak  appeared 

as  fresh  and  sound  as  on  the  day  wlien  they  had  first  been 

withdrawn  from  the  influence  of  air  and  time. 

The  laborers,  having  completed  their  work,  stood  waiting  upon  the 
steps,  as  impatient  and  curious  as  the  notary's  clerk,  who  had  superin- 
tended the  operation,  when  they  saw  Samuel  slowly  advancing  across 
the  garden  with  a  great  bunch  of  keys  in  his  hand. 

"  Now,  my  friends,"  said  the  old  man  when  he  had  reached  the  steps, 
"  your  work  is  finished.  The  master  of  this  gentleman  will  pay  you, 
and  I  have  only  to  show  you  out  by  the  street-door." 

"  Come,  come,  my  good  fellow,"  cried  the  clerk,  "  just  think  a  bit.  We 
are  just  at  the  most  interesting  and  curious  moment  ;  I  and  these  hon- 
est masons  are  burning  to  see  the  interior  of  this  mysterious  liouse,  and 
you  would  be  cruel  enough  to  send  us  away  I     Impossible  !  " 

"  I  regret  the  necessity,  sir,  but  so  it  must  be.  I  must  be  the  first  to 
enter  this  dwelling,  absolutely  alone,  before  introducing  the  heirs,  in 
order  to  read  the  will." 

"  And  who  gave  you  such  ridiculous  and  barbarous  orders  ?  "  cried 
the  clerk,  singularly  disappointed. 

"  My  father,  sir."' 

"  A  most  I'espectable  authority,  no  doubt  ;  but  come,  my  worthy 
guardian,  my  excellent  guardian,"  resumed  the  clerk,  "  be  a  good  fellow, 
and  let  us  just  take  a  peep  in  at  the  door." 

"  Yes,  yes,  sir,  only  a  peep  !  "  cried  the  heroes  of  the  trowel,  with  a 
supplicating  air, 

"  It  is  disagreeal)le  to  have  to  refuse  you,  gentlemen,"  answered 
Samuel  ;  "  but  I  cannot  open  this  door  until  I  am  alone." 

The  masons,  seeing  the  inflexibility  of  the  old  man,  unwillingly 
descended  the  steps  ;  but  the  clerk  had  resolved  to  dispute  the  ground 
inch  1)y  inch,  and  exclaimed  :  "  I  shall  wait  for  my  master.     I  do  not 
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leave  the  house  without  him.  lie  may  want  me  ;  and  whether  I  remain 
on  these  stejjs  or  elsewhere  can  be  of  little  consequence  to  you,  my 
worthy  keeper." 

The  clerk  was  interrupted  in  his  appeal  V)y  his  master  himself,  who 
called  out,  from  the  farther  side  of  the  court-yard,  with  an  air  of  busi- 
ness: 

"  M.  Piston  !  quick,  M.  Piston  ;  come  directly  !  " 

"  What  the  devil  does  he  want  with  me  ?  "  cried  the  clerk,  in  a  passion. 
"  He  calls  me  just  at  the  moment  when  I  might  have  seen  something." 

"  M.  Piston,"  resumed  the  voice,  approaching,  "  do  you  not  hear  ?  " 
While  Samuel  let  out  the  masons,  the  clerk  saw,  through  a  clump 
of  trees,  his  master  running  toward  him  bareheaded,  and  with  an  air  of 
singular  haste  and  imj^ortance.  The  clerk  was  therefore  obliged  to  leave 
the  steps  to  answer  the  notary's  summons,  toward  whom  he  went  with 
a  very  bad  grace. 

"  Sir,  sir,"  said  M.  Dumesnil,  "  I  have  been  calling  you  this  hour,  with 
all  my  might." 

"  I  did  not  hear  you,  sir,"  said  M.  Piston. 

"  You  must  be  deaf,  then.     Have  you  any  change  about  you  f  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  clerk,  with  some  surprise. 

"  Well,  then,  you  must  go  instantly  to  the  nearest  stamp-office  and 
fetch  me  three  or  four  large  sheets  of  stamped  paper  to  draw  up  a  deed. 
Run  !  it  is  wanted  directly." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  clerk,  casting  a  rueful  and  regretful  glance  at  the 
door  of  the  walled-up  house. 

"  But  make  haste,  will  you,  M.  Piston,"  said  the  notary. 

"  I  do  not  know,  sir,  where  to  get  any  stamped  i^aper." 

"  Here  is  the  keeper,"  rei^lied  M.  Dumesnil.  "  He  will  no  doubt  be 
able  to  tell  you." 

At  this  instant  Samuel  was  returning,  after  showing  the  masons 
out  l)y  the  street-door. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  notary  to  him,  "  will  you  please  to  tell  me  where  we 
can  get  stamped  paper  ?  " 

"  Close  by,  sir,"  answered  Samuel;  "  in  the  tobacconist's,  No.  17  Hue 
Vieille  du  Temple." 

"  You  hear,  M.  Piston  1  "  said  the  notary  to  his  clerk  ;  "  you  can  get 
the  stamps  at  the  tobacconist's.  No.  17  Rue  Vieille  du  Temple.  Be 
quick  !  for  this  deed  must  be  executed  immediately,  before  the  opening 
of  the  will.     Time  presses." 

"Very  well,  sir;  I  will  make  liaste,"  answered  the  clerk  discontent- 
edly, as  he  followed  his  master,  who  hurried  Ijack  into  th(>  room  where 
he  had  left  Rodin,  Gabriel,  and  Fathei'  d'Aigrigny. 
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During  this  time  Suumel,  ascending  the  steps,  had  reached  the  door, 
now  disencumbered  of  th(!  stone,  iron,  and  lead  with  whieli  it  had  l>een 
bloek(Ml  up.   It  was  with  deep  emotion  that  the  old  man,  having  selected 


from  his  bunch  of  keys  the  one  he  wanted,  inserted  it  in  the  key-hole 
and  made  the  door  turn  upon  its  hinges. 

Immediately  he  felt  on  his  face  a  current  of  damp,  cold  air,  like 
that  which  exhales  from  a  cellar  suddenly  opened. 
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Having  earefiiUy  reclosed  and  double-locked  the  door,  the  Jew- 
advanced  along  the  hall,  lighted  by  a  glass  trefoil  over  the  arch  of  the 
door.  The  panes  had  lost  their  transparency  by  the  effect  of  time,  and 
now  had  the  appearance  of  ground-glass. 

This  hall,  paved  with  alternate  squares  of  black  and  white  marble, 
was  vast,  sonorous,  and  contained  a  broad  staircase  leading  to  the  first 
story.  The  walls  of  smooth  stone  offered  not  the  least  appearance  of 
decay  or  dampness  ;  the  stair-rail  of  wrought  iron  presented  no  traces 
of  rust  ;  it  was  inserted,  just  above  the  bottom  step,  into  a  column  of 
gray  granite,  which  sustained  a  statue  of  black  marble,  representing  a 
negro  bearing  a  flambeau.  This  statue  had  a  strange  countenance,  the 
jnipils  of  the  eyes  being  made  of  white  marble. 

The  Jew's  heavy  tread  echoed  beneath  the  lofty  dome  of  the  haU. 
The  grandson  of  Isaac  Hamuel  experienced  a  melancholy  feeling  as  he 
reflected  that  the  footsteps  of  his  ancestor  had  probably  been  the  last 
which  had  resounded  through  this  dwelling,  of  which  he  had  closed  the 
doors  a  hundi'ed  and  fifty  years  before  ;  for  the  faithful  friend,  in  favor 
of  whom  M.  de  Rennepout  had  made  a  feigned  transfer  of  the  property, 
had  afterward  parted  with  the  same,  to  place  it  in  the  name  of  Samuel's 
grandfather,  who  had  transmitted  it  to  his  descendants,  as  if  it  had  been 
his  own  inheritance. 

To  these  thoughts,  in  which  Samuel  was  wholly  absorbed,  was  joined 
the  remembrance  of  the  light  seen  that  morning  through  the  seven  open- 
ings in  the  leaden  cover  of  the  belvedere  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  firmness 
of  his  character,  the  old  man  could  not  repress  a  shudder  as,  taking  a 
second  key  from  his  bunch,  and  reading  upon  the  label,  "  The  hrif  of  the 
Bed  Boom,''''  he  opened  a  paii'  of  large  folding-doors,  leading  to  the  inner 
apartments. 

Tlie  window  which,  of  all  those  in  the  house,  had  alone  been  opened 
liglited  tliis  large  room,  hung  ^vith  damask,  the  deep  purple  of  which  had 
undergone  no  alteration.  A  thick  Turkey  carpet  covered  the  floor,  and 
large  arm-chairs  of  gilded  wood,  in  the  severe  Louis  XIV.  style,  were 
symmetrically  arranged  along  the  wall.  A  second  door,  leading  to  the 
next  room,  was  jiist  opposite  the  entrance.  The  wainscoting  and  the 
cornice  were  white,  relieved  with  fillets  and  moldings  of  burnished  gold. 

On  each  side  of  this  door  was  a  large  piece  of  buhl-furniture,  inlaid 
witli  brass  and  porcelain,  supporting  ornamental  sets  of  sea-green  vases. 
The  window  was  hung  witli  heavy,  deep-fringed  damask  curtains,  sur- 
mouTited  by  scalloped  drapery,  with  silk  tassels,  dii-ectly  opposite  the 
chimney-piece  of  dark-gray  marble,  adorned  with  carved  bi-ass-work. 
Kicli  chandeliers  and  a  clock  in  tlic  same  style  as  the  funiitnre  were 
relle(;ted  in  a  large  Venice  glass  with  beveled  edges. 
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A  round  table,  covered  with  u  clotli  of  crimsou  velvet,  was  placed 
in  the  center  of  this  saloon. 

As  he  api^roached  this  tal)le,  Samuel  perceived  a  piece  of  white 
vcUnm,  on  which  were  inscribed  these  words  : 

"  ]\[y  will  is  to  be  opened  iu  this  room.  The  other  apartments  are  to  remain  closed, 
until  after  the  reading  of  my  last  will.  "  M.  DE  H." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Jew,  as  he  perused  with  emotion  these  lines  traced  so 
long  ago  ;  "  this  is  the  same  recommendation  as  that  which  I  received 
from  my  father  ;  for  it  would  seem  that  the  other  apartments  of  this 
house  are  filled  with  olgects  on  which  M.  de  Rennepont  set  a  hiiih 
value,  not  for  their  intrinsic  worth,  but  because  of  their  origin.  The 
Hall  of  Mournlmi  must  be  a  strange  and  mysterious  chamber." 

"Well,"  added  Samuel,  as  he  drew  from  liis  pocket  a  register  ])<)und 
in  black  shagreen,  with  a  brass  lock,  from  which  he  drew  tlie  key,  after 
placing  it  upon  the  table,  "  here  is  the  statement  of  the  property  in  hand 
which  I  have  been  ordered  to  bring  hither,  before  the  arrival  of  the  heirs." 

The  deepest  silence  reigned  in  the  room,  at  the  moment  when  Samuel 
placed  the  register  on  the  table.  Suddenly  a  simple  and  yet  most  start- 
ling occurrence  roused  him  from  his  reverie. 

In  the  next  apartment  was  heard  the  clear,  silvery  tone  of  a  clock, 
slowly  striking  ten. 

And  the  hour  was  ten. 

Samuel  had  too  much  sense  to  believe  in  perpetual  motion,  or  in  the 
possi])ility  of  constructing  a  clock  to  go  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
He  asked  himself,  therefore,  with  surj^rise  and  alarm,  how  this  clock 
could  still  be  going,  and  how  it  could  mark  so  exactly  the  hour  of  the  day. 

Urged  with  restless  curiosity,  the  old  man  was  about  to  enter  the 
room  ;  but  recollecting  the  recommendation  of  his  father,  which  had  now 
been  confirmed  by  the  few  lines  he  had  just  read  from  De  Eennei^ont's 
pen,  he  stopped  at  the  door  and  listened  with  extreme  attention. 

He  heard  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  but  the  last  dying  vil)ration 
of  the  clock.  After  having  long  reflected  upon  this  strange  fact,  Samuel, 
comparing  it  with  the  no  less  extraordinary  circumstance  of  the  light 
perceived  that  morning  through  the  ap(n'tui'es  in  the  Ijeh'edere,  con- 
cluded that  there  must  be  some  connection  between  these  two  incidents. 

If  the  old  man  could  not  penetrate  the  true  cause  of  these  extraor- 
dinary appearances,  he  at  least  explained  them  to  himself  by  remem- 
bering the  siibterraneous  communications  which,  according  to  tradition, 
were  said  to  exist  between  the  cellars  of  this  house  and  distant  jjlaces  ; 
and  he  conjectux'ed  that  unknown  and  mysterious  personages  thus 
gained  access  to  it  two  or  three  times  in  a  century. 
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Absorbed  iu  these  thoughts,  Samuel  approached  the  fireplace, 
which,  as  we  have  said,  was  directly  opposite  the  window.  Just  then 
a  bright  ray  of  suulight,  piercing  the  clouds,  shone  full  upon  two  large 
portraits  hung  upon  either  side  of  the  fii'eplace,  and  not  before  remarked 
by  the  Jew.  They  were  painted  life-size  and  represented  one  a  woman, 
the  other  a  man. 

By  the  sober  yet  powerful  coloring  of  these  paintings,  by  the 
large  and  ^^g•orous  style,  it  was  easy  to  recognize  a  master's  hand.  It 
would  have  been  difficult  to  tind  models  more  fitted  to  inspire  a  great 
painter. 

The  woman  appeared  to  be  from  hve-and-tweuty  to  thirty  years  of 
age.  Magnificent  brown  hair  with  golden  tints  crowned  a  forehead 
white,  noble,  and  lofty.  Her  head-dress,  far  from  recalling  the  fashion 
which  Madame  de  Sévigné  brought  in  during  the  age  of  Louis  XIV., 
reminded  one  rather  of  some  of  the  portraits  of  Paul  Veronese,  in  which 
the  hair  encircles  the  face  in  broad,  undulating  bands  sui'mounted  by  a 
thick  plait,  like  a  crown,  at  the  back  of  the  head.  The  eyelirows,  finely 
penciled,  were  arched  over  large  eyes  of  bright,  saj^phire  blue.  Their 
gaze,  at  once  proud  and  mournful,  had  something  fatal  about  it.  The 
nose,  finely  formed,  terminated  in  slight,  dilated  nosti'ils  ;  a  half  smile, 
almost  of  pain,  contracted  the  mouth  ;  the  face  was  a  long  oval,  and 
the  complexion,  extremely  pale,  was  hardly  shaded  on  the  cheek  by  a 
light  rose-color.  The  position  of  the  head  and  neck  announced  a  rare 
mixture  of  grace  and  dignity.  A  sort  of  tunic  or  robe  of  glossy  black 
material  came  as  high  as  the  commencement  of  her  shoulders  and,  just 
marking  her  lithe  and  tall  figure,  reached  down  to  her  feet,  which  were 
almost  entirely  concealed  by  the  folds  of  this  garment. 

The  attitude  was  full  of  nobleness  and  simplicity.  Tlie  head  looked 
white  and  luminous,  standing  out  from  a  dark-gray  sky,  marbled  by 
purple  clouds  at  the  horizon,  upon  which  were  visible  the  bluish  sum- 
mits of  distant  hills  in  deep  shadow.  The  arrangement  of  the  picture, 
as  well  as  the  warm  tints  of  the  foreground,  contrasting  strongly  with 
these  distant  objects,  showed  that  the  woman  was  placed  upon  an  emi- 
nence, from  which  she  could  view  the  whole  horizon. 

The  countenance  was  deeply  pensive  and  desponding.  There  was 
an  expression  of  supi^licating  and  resigned  grief,  particularly  in  her 
look,  half  raised  to  heaven,  which  one  would  have  thought  impossible 
to  picture. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  fireplace  was  the;  other  portrait,  painted  with 
like  vigor.  It  represented  a  man  between  thirty  and  thirty-five  years  of 
age,  of  tall  stature.  A  large  brown  cloak,  which  lumg  roiind  him  in 
graceful  folds,  did  not  (\\\\W  conceal  a  lilack  doublet,  Inittoned  up  to 
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tlie  neck,  over  which  fell  ii  square  white  collar.  The  handsome  and 
expressive  head  was  marked  with  stern,  powerful  lines,  which  did  not 
exclude  an  admirable  air  of  suffering,  resignation,  and  ineffable  good- 
ness. The  hair,  as  well  as  the  beard  and  eyebrows,  was  Ijlack;  and  the 
latter,  by  some  singular  caprice  of  natm-e,  instead  of  being  separated 
and  forming  two  distinct  arches,  extended  from  one  temple  to  the  other 
in  a  single  bow,  and  seemed  to  mark  the  forehead  of  this  man  with  a 
black  line. 

The  background  of  this  picture  also  represented  a  stormy  sky  ;  but, 
beyond  some  rocks  in  the  distance,  the  sea  was  visible,  and  appeared 
to  mingle  with  the  dark  clouds. 

The  sun,  just  now  shining  upon  these  two  remarkable  figures  (which 
it  appeared  impossible  to  forget,  after  once  seeing  them),  augmented 
their  brilliancy. 

Starting  from  his  reverie,  and  casting  his  eyes  by  chance  upon 
these  portraits,  Samuel  was  greatly  struck  with  them.  They  appeared 
almost  alive. 

"  What  noble  and  handsome  faces  !  "  he  exclaimed,  as  he  approached 
to  examine  them  more  closely.  "  Whose  are  these  portraits  f  They  are 
not  those  of  any  of  the  Rennepont  family,  for  my  father  told  me  that 
they  are  all  in  the  Hdll  of  Moiinihit/.  Alas  !  "  added  the  old  man,  "  one 
might  think,  from  the  great  sorrow  expressed  in  their  countenances, 
that  they  ought  to  have  a  place  in  that  mourning-chamber." 

After  a  moment's  silence,  Samuel  resumed  :  "  Let  me  prepare  every- 
thing for  this  solemn  assemltly,  for  it  has  struck  ten."  So  saying,  he 
l)laced  the  gilded  arm-chaii-s  round  the  table,  and  then  continued, 
with  a  pensive  air  :  "  The  hour  approaches,  and  of  tlie  descendants  of 
my  grandfather's  benefactor,  we  have  seen  only  this  young  priest  with 
the  angelic  countenance.  Can  he  be  the  sole  representative  of  the 
Rennepont  family  I  He  is  a  priest,  and  this  family  wdll  finish  with 
him  !  Well  !  the  moment  is  come  when  I  must  open  this  door,  that  the 
will  may  1)e  read.  Bathshelja  is  bringing  hither  the  notary.  They  knock 
at  the  door;  it  is  time!"  And  Samuel,  after  casting  a  last  glance  toM'ard 
the  place  where  the  clock  had  struck  ten,  hastened  to  the  outer  door, 
behind  which  voices  were  now  audible. 

He  turned  the  key  twice  in  the  lock,  and  threw  the  portals  open.  To 
his  great  regret,  he  saw  only  Gabriel  on  the  steps,  between  Rodin  and 
Father  d'Aigrigny.  The  notaiy,  and  Bathsheba,  who  had  served  them 
as  a  guide,  waited  a  little  behind  the  principal  group. 

Samuel  could  not  repress  a  sigh,  as  he  stood  bowing  ou  the  threshold, 
and  said  to  them  : 

"  All  is  ready,  gentlemen.     You  may  walk  in." 


CHAPTER    YII 


THE     TESTAMENT 


HEN  G^aliriel,  Rodin,  and  Father  d'Aigrig-ny  entered  the  Red 
Room,  thej-  were  differently  affected. 

Gabriel,  pale  and  sad,  felt  a  kind  of  painful  impatience. 
He  was  anxious  to  quit  this  house,  though  he  had  already 
relieved  himself  of  a  great  weight,  by  executing  before  the  notary, 
secured  by  every  legal  f(jrinality,  a  deed  making  over  all  his  rights  of 
inheritance  to  Father  d'Aigrigny. 

Until  now  it  had  not  occurred  to  the  young  priest  that  in  bestow- 
ing the  care  upon  him,  which  he  was  about  to  reward  so  generously,  and 
in  forcing  his  vocation  by  a  sacrilegious  falsehood,  the  only  object  of 
Father  d'Aigrigny  might  have  been  to  secure  the  success  of  a  dark 
intrigiie. 

lu  acting  as  he  did,  Gabriel  was  not  yielding,  in  his  view  of  the 
question,  to  a  sentiment  of  exaggerated  delicacy.  He  had  made  this 
donation  freely,  many  years  before.  He  would  have  looked  upon  it  as 
infamy  now  to  withdraw  it.  It  was  hard  enough  to  be  suspected  of 
cowardice  ;  for  nothing  in  the  world  would  he  have  incurred  the  least 
reproach  of  cupidity. 

The  missionary  must  have  been  endowed  with  a  very  rare  and 
excellent  nature,  or  this  flower  of  scrupulous  probity  would  have  with- 
ered beneath  the  deleterious  and  demoralizing  influence  of  his  edu- 
cation ;  but  happily,  as  cold  sometimes  i^'eserves  from  coi-ru]  ttion,  tlie 
icy  atmosphere  in  which  he  had  passed  a  portion  of  his  childliood  and 
youth  had  benumbed  but  not  ruined  his  generous  qualities,  which  had 
indeed  soon  re-vdved  in  the  warm  air  of  liberty. 

Father  d'Aigrigny,  much  paler  and  more  agitated  tlian  Gabriel, 
strove  to  excuse  and  exphiiii  his  anxiety  by  attrilmling  it  to  tlie  sorrow 
he  experienced  at  the  rn^iture  of  liis  dear  son  with  the  society. 

Rodin,  calm  and  ])ci-fei'tly  master  of  hims(>lf,  saw  with  secret  rage 
the  strong  emotion  of  Father  d'Aigi'igny,  wliich  niiglit  have  inspired  a 
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man  less  confiding  than  Gabriel  with  strange  suspicions.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing his  apparent  indiflt'ensncc',  the  Soc'ms  was  perhaps  still  more 
;n-(l(Mitly  impatient  than  liis  suixM'ior  for  the  success  of  this  inii)ortant 
affair. 

Samuel  appeared  quite  desponding,  no  other  lieir  ijut  Gabinel  hav- 
ing presented  himself.  No  doubt  the  old  man  felt  a  lively  synijjatliy 
for  the  priest  ;  but  then  he  was  a  priest,  and  with  him  would  finish 
the  line  of  Eennepont;  and  this  immense  fortune,  accumulated  with  so 
much  labor,  would  either  be  again  distributed  or  employed  otherwise 
than  the  testator  had  desired. 

The  different  actors  in  this  scene  were  standing  round  tlie  table.  As 
they  were  about  to  seat  themselves,  at  the  invitation  of  the  notary, 
Hanuiel  pointed  to  the  register  bound  in  l)lack  shagreen,  and  said: 

"  I  was  ordered,  sir,  to  deposit  here  this  register.  It  is  locked.  I  will 
deliver  up  the  key  immediately  after  the  reading  of  the  will." 

"  This  course  is,  in  fact,  directed  by  the  note  which  accompanies  the 
will,"  said  M.  Dumesnil,  "  as  it  was  deposited,  in  the  year  1().S2,  in  the 
hands  of  Master  Thomas  Le  Semelier,  counselor  of  the  king,  and  notary 
of  the  Châtelet  of  Paris,  then  living  at  No.  13  Place  Eoyale." 

So  saying,  M.  Dumesnil  di'ew  from  a  portfolio  of  red  morocco  a 
large  parchment  enveloi^e,  grown  yellow  with  time  ;  to  this  envelope 
was  annexed  by  a  silken  thread  a  note  also  upon  vellum. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  notary,  "  if  you  please  to  sit  down  I  will  i-ead 
the  subjoined  note,  to  regulate  the  formalities  at  the  opening  of  the 
will." 

The  notary,  Eodin,  Father  d'Aigrigny,  and  Gabriel  took  seats.  The 
young  priest,  having  his  back  turned  to  the  fireplace,  could  not  see  the 
two  portraits.  In  spite  of  the  notary's  invitation,  Samuel  remained 
standing  behind  the  chair  of  that  functionary,  who  read  as  follows  : 

"  '  Ou  the  ISth  February,  1832,  my  will  shall  he  carried  to  No.  3,  in  the  Rue  Saint 
François. 

"  '  At  ten  o'clock  precisely  the  door  of  the  Red  Room  shall  be  opened  to  my  heii's,  who 
will  no  doubt  have  anived  long  before  at  Paris  in  anticipation  of  this  day,  and  will  have 
had  time  to  establish  their  line  of  descent. 

"  '  As  soon  as  they  are  assembled  the  will  shall  be  read,  and,  at  the  last  sti-oke  of  noon, 
the  inlieritance  shall  be  finally  settled  in  favor  of  those  of  my  Mndred  who,  according 
to  my  commands  (preserved,  1  hope,  by  tradition  in  my  family,  diu'ing  a  oentui-y  and  a 
half),  shall  present  themselves  in  person,  and  not  by  agents,  before  twelve  o'clock  on  the 
13th  of  February  in  the  Rue  Saint  François.'" 

Having  read  these  words  in  a  sonorous  voice,  the  notary  stopped  an 
instant,  and  resumed  in  a  solemn  tone  : 

"  M.  Gabriel  François  Marie  de  Eennepont,  priest,  having  established 
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by  legal  documents  his  descent  on  the  father's  side  and  his  relationship 
to  the  testator,  and  being  at  this  hour  the  only  one  of  the  descendants 
of  the  Reuuepout  family  here  present,  I  open  the  will  in  his  presence  as 
it  has  been  ordered." 

So  saying,  the  notary  drew  from  its  envelope  the  will,  which  had 
been  i:)re\'ionsly  opened  by  the  President  of  the  Tribunal,  with  the  for- 
malities requii'ed  by  law. 

Father  d'Aigiigny  leaned  forward  and,  resting  his  elbow  on  the  table, 
seemed  to  pant  for  breath.  Gabriel  prepared  himself  to  listen  with  more 
curiositj-  than  interest. 

Rodin  was  seated  at  some  distance  from  the  table,  with  his  old  hat 
between  his  knees,  in  the  bottom  of  which,  half  hidden  by  the  folds 
of  a  shaliliy  blue  cotton  handkerchief,  he  had  placed  his  watch.  The 
attention  of  the  Socius  was  divided  between  the  least  noise  from  with- 
out and  the  slow  revolution  of  the  hands  of  the  watch,  which  he  followed 
with  his  httle,  wrathfid  eye  as  if  hastening  their  progress,  so  great  was 
his  impatience  for  the  hour  of  noon. 

The  notary,  unfolding  the  sheet  of  parchment,  read  what  follows,  in 
the  midst  of  profound  attention  : 

"  '  H.\3ILET  OP  ViLLETAKEUSE,  February-  IStli,  1682. 

"  '  I  am  about  to  escape,  liy  deatli,  from  the  disgi'ace  of  the  galleys,  to  which  the 
implacable  enemies  of  my  family  have  caused  me  to  be  condemned  as  a  relapsed  heretic. 

•'  '  Moreover,  life  is  too  bitter  for  me  since  the  death  of  my  sou,  the  victim  of  a 
mysterious  crime. 

"  '  At  nineteen  years  of  age  —  poor  Henry  !  —  and  his  murderers  unknown  —  no,  not 
unknown  —  if  I  may  trast  my  presentiments. 

'■'To  preserve  my  fortune  for  my  son,  I  had  feigned  to  alijiire  the  Protestant  faith. 
As  long  as  that  beloved  boy  lived,  I  scrupulously  kept  up  Catholic  appearances.  The 
impostm-e  revolted  me,  but  the  interest  of  my  son  was  concerned. 

"  '  When  they  killed  him,  this  deceit  became  insupportable  to  me.  I  was  watched, 
accused,  and  condemned  as  relapsed.  My  property  has  been  confiscated,  and  I  am 
sentenced  to  the  galleys. 

"  '  We  live  in  a  terrible  time.  Misery  and  servitude  !  sanguinary  despotism  and 
religious  intolerance  !  ()h,  it  is  sweet  to  abandon  life  !  sweet  to  rest,  and  see  no  more 
such  evils  and  such  sorrows  ! 

"  '  In  a  few  hours  I  shall  enjoy  that  rest.  I  shall  die.  Let  me  think  of  those  who  wiU 
survive  —  or,  rather,  of  those  who  will  hve  perhaps  in  better  times. 

"  '  Out  of  all  my  fortune,  there  remains  to  me  a  sum  of  fifty  thousand  crowns, 
deposited  in  a  friend's  hands. 

"  '  I  have  no  longer  a  son;  but  I  have  numerous  relatious.  exiled  in  various  parts  of 
Europe.  This  sum  of  fifty  thousand  crowns,  divided  between  them,  woidd  ])rofit  each  of 
them  very  little.     I  have  disposed  of  it  differently. 

"  '  In  this  I  have  followed  the  wise  counsels  of  a  man  whom  I  venerate  as  the  image 
of  God  on  earth,  for  his  intelUgence,  wisdom,  and  goodness  are  almost  divine. 

'  Twice  in  tlic  course  of  my  Hfe  have  T  seen  this  man,  under  very  fateful  circum- 
stances; twice  have  I  owed  him  safety,^  once  of  the  soul,  once  of  the  body. 
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"  '  Alas  !  he  might  perhaps  have  saved  my  poor  child,  but  lie  came  too  late  —  too  late  ! 

"'Before  he  left  me,  he  wished  to  divert  me  from  the  intention  of  dying  —  for  he 
knew  all.  But  his  voice  was  powerless.  My  grief,  my  regi-et,  my  discouragement,  were 
too  much  for  him. 


"  '  It  is  strange  !  Wlien  he  was  convinced  of  my  resolution,  to  finish  my  days  by 
violence,  some  words  of  terrible  bitterness  escaped  him,  making  me  believe  that  he 
envied  me  —  my  fate  —  my  death  ! 

"  '  Is  he  perhaps  condemned  to  Uve  ? 
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"  '  Yes  ;  he  has,  uo  doubt,  condemned  himself  to  be  useful  to  humanity,  and  yet  life  is 
heav>-  on  him,  for  I  heard  him  repeat  one  day,  with  au  expression  of  despaii-  and  weari- 
ness that  I  have  never  forgotten  :     "  Life  !  life  !  who  will  deliver  me  from  it  ?  " 

"  '  Is  life  then  so  very  burdensome  to  him  ? 

"'He  is  gone.  His  last  words  have  made  me  look  for  my  departure  with  serenity. 
Thanks  to  him,  my  death  shall  not  be  without  frait. 

"  '  Thanks  to  him,  these  lines,  written  at  this  moment  Isy  a  man  who  in  a  few  hom's 
will  have  ceased  to  live,  may  perhaps  be  the  source  of  great  things  a  century  and  a  half 
hence — yes  !  great  and  noble  things,  if  my  last  will  is  piously  followed  by  my  descend- 
ants, for  it  is  to  them  that  I  here  address  myself. 

"  '  That  they  may  understand  and  appreciate  this  last  will, —  which  I  commend  to  the 
care  of  the  unborn,  who  dwell  in  the  futirre  whither  I  am  hastening, —  they  must  know 
the  persecutors  of  my  family  and  avenge  their  ancestor,  but  by  a  noble  vengeance. 

"  '  jMy  gi-andfather  was  a  Catholic.  Induced  by  periidioiis  counsels  i-ather  than  relig- 
ious zeal,  he  attached  himself,  though  a  lajauan,  to  a  society  whose  power  has  always 
been  ten'ible  and  mysterious  —  the  Society  of  Jesus '  " 

At  these  words  of  the  testament,  Father  d'Aigrigny,  Rodin,  and 
Gabriel  looked  involuntarily  at  each  other.  The  notary,  who  had  not 
perceived  this  action,  continued  to  read  : 

"  '  After  some  years,  duiing  which  he  had  never  ceased  to  profess  the  most  absolute 
devotion  to  this  society,  he  was  suddenly  enlightened  by  fearful  revelations  as  to  the 
secret  ends  it  pursued  and  the  means  it  employed. 

"  '  This  was  in  1610,  a  mouth  before  the  assassination  of  Heni^-  IV. 

"  '  My  grandfather,  terrified  at  the  secret  of  which  ho  had  Ijecome  the  unwilling 
depositai'y,  and  which  was  to  be  fidly  explained  by  the  death  of  the  best  of  kings,  not 
only  broke  with  the  society,  but,  as  if  (.'atholieism  itself  had  been  answerable  for  the 
crimes  of  its  members,  he  abandoned  the  Romish  religion,  in  which  he  had  hitherto 
lived,  and  became  a  Protestant. 

"  ■  Undeniable  pi-oofs,  attesting  the  connivance  of  two  members  of  the  society  with 
Ravaillac,  a  connivance  also  proved  in  the  case  of  Jean  Chatel,  the  regicide,  were  in  my 
grandfather's  possession. 

"  '  This  was  the  first  cause  of  the  violent  hatred  of  the  society  for  our  family.  Thank 
Heaven,  these  papers  have  been  placed  in  safety,  and  if  my  last  will  is  executed,  will  be 
found  marked  A.  M.  C.  D.  G.,  in  the  ebony  casket  in  the  Hall  of  Mournimj,  in  the  house 
in  the  Rue  Saint  François. 

"  '  My  father  was  also  exposed  to  these  secret  persecutions.  His  ruin,  and  perhaps  his 
death,  would  have  been  the  consequence  had  it  not  been  for  the  intervention  of  an 
angelic  woman,  toward  whom  he  felt  an  almost  religious  veneration. 

"  *  The  portrait  of  this  woman,  whom  I  saw  a  few  years  ago,  as  well  as  that  of  the  man 
whom  I  hold  in  the  greatest  reverence,  were  painted  Ijy  me  from  memory,  and  have  been 
placed  in  the  Red  Room  in  the  Rue  Saint  François,  to  be  gratefidly  valued,  I  hope,  by 
the  descendants  of  my  family.'  " 

For  some  moments  Gabriel  had  become  more  and  more  attentive  to 
the  reading  of  this  testament.  He  thought  within  himself  by  how 
strange  a  coincidence  one  of  his  ancestors  had,  Iwo  centuries  before, 
broken  witli  the  Society  of  Jesus,  as  he  himself  luid  just  tlone  ;  and 
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that  from  this  i'ii|)turL',  two  fciitiii-ics  old,  dutod  also  that  species  of 
hatred  with  which  the  Society  of  Jesus  liad  always  pursued  his  family. 

Nor  did  the  youug  priest  fiud  it  less  strange  that  this  inheritance, 
transmitted  to  him  after  a  lapse  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  from  one 
of  his  kindred  (the  victim  of  the  Society  of  Jesus),  sliouLl  return  by  a 
voluntary  act  to  the  cofifers  of  this  same  society. 

\Vlien  the  notary  read  the  passao;e  relative  to  the  two  portraits, 
Clabriel,  who,  like  Father  d'Aigri u;ny,  sat  with  his  back  toward  the  pict- 
ures, turned  round  to  look  at  them.  Hardly  had  the  missionary  cast  his 
eyes  on  the  portrait  of  the  woman,  than  he  uttered  a  loud  cry  of  sur- 
prise, and  almost  terror.  The  notary  paused  in  his  reading  and  l(>ok<'d 
uneasily  at  tlie  young  priest. 


CHAPTEE  VIII 


THE    LAST    STROKE    OF    NOON 


T  the  cry  uttered  by  Gabriel,  the  notary  had  stopped  read- 
ing the  testament,  and  Father  d'Aigriguy  hastily  drew  near 
the  young  priest.     The  latter  rose  trembling  from  his  seat, 
and  gazed  with  increasing  stupor  at  the  female  portrait. 
Then   he   said  in  a  low  voice,  as  if  speaking  to  himself,  "  Good 
Heaven  !  is  it  possible  that  nature  can  produce  such  resemblances  ? 
Those  eyes,  so  proud  and  yet  so  sad,  that  forehead,  that  pale  complex- 
ion ;  yes,  all  her  features  are  the  same,  all  of  them  !  " 

"  My  dear  son,  what  is  the  matter?  said  Father  d'Aigrigny,  as  aston- 
ished as  Samuel  and  tlie  notary. 

"  Eight  months  ago,"  replied  the  missionary,  in  a  voice  of  deep  emo- 
tion, without  once  taking  his  eyes  from  the  pictiire,  "  I  was  in  the  power 
of  the  Indians,  in  the  heart  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  They  had  cruci- 
fied and  were  beginning  to  scalp  me  ;  I  was  on  the  point  of  death,  when 
Divine  Pro\'idence  sent  me  unexpected  aid — sc^nt  me  this  woman  for  a 
deliverer." 

"  That  woman  !  "  cried  Samuel,  Father  d'Aigrigny,  and  the  notary,  all 
together. 

Rodin  alone  appeared  completely  indifferent  to  this  episode  of  the 
picture.  His  face  contracted  with  angry  impatience,  he  bit  his  nails  to 
the  quick,  as  he  contemplated  with  agony  the  slow  progress  of  the  hands 
of  his  watch. 

"  What  !  that  woman  saved  your  life  ?  "  resumed  Father  d'Aigrigny. 

"  Yes,  this  woman,"  replied  Gabriel,  in  a  still  lower  and  more  trem- 
bling voice  ;  "  this  woman — or  rather  a  woman  so  ninch  resembling  her 
that  if  this  pi(;ture  had  not  been  here  for  a  century  and  a  half  I  should 
have  felt  sure  it  was  the  same;  nor  can  I  explain  to  myself  that  so  strik- 
ing a  resemblance  could  be  the  effect  of  chance.  Well,"  added  he,  after  a 
moment's  silence,  as  he  licaved  a  ))rot'ound  sigh,  "the  mysteries  of 
Nature  and  the  will  of  God  are  impenetrable." 
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Gabriel  fell  back  iiilo  his  chair,  in  tlic  midst  of  a  general  silence, 
which  was  broken  by  Father  d'Aigrigny  saying  :  "It  is  a  case  of  extraor- 
dinary resemblance  ;  that  is  all,  my  dear  son.  Only,  the  natural  grati- 
tude which  you  feel  toward  your  benefactress  makes  you  take  a  deep 
interest  in  this  singular  coincidence." 

Rodin,  bursting  witli  impatience,  here  said  to  the  notary,  by  whose 
side  he  stood  :  "  It  seems  to  me,  sir,  tliat  all  this  little  romance  has  notli- 
ing  to  do  with  the  will." 

"  You  are  right,"  answered  tlie  notary,  resuming  his  seat;  "but  llie 
fact  is  so  extraordinary,  and,  as  you  say,  romantic,  that  one  cannot  lidji 
sharing  in  this  gentleman's  astonishment." 

He  pointed  to  Gabriel,  who,  with  his  elbow  resting  on  the  arms  of 
the  chair,  leaned  his  forehead  u.pon  his  hand,  apparently  quite  absor})e(l 
in  thought.     The  notary  continued  the  reading  of  the  will,  as  follows  : 

"  '  Such  are  the  persecutions  to  wliieh  my  family  has  been  exposed  on  the  part  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus. 

"  '  The  society  possesses  at  this  hour  the  whole  of  my  confiscated  property.  I  am 
about  to  die.  May  its  hatred  perish  with  me,  and  spare  my  kindred,  whose  fate  at  this 
solemn  moment  is  my  last  and  only  thought. 

"  '  This  morning  I  sent  for  a  man  of  long-tried  probity  —  Isaac  Samuel.  He  owes  his 
life  to  me,  and  every  day  I  congratulate  myself  on  having  been  able  to  preserve  to  the 
world  so  honest  and  excellent  a  creature. 

'■'Before  the  confiscation  of  my  property,  Isaac  Samuel  had  long  managed  it  with 
as  much  intelligence  as  uprightness.  I  have  intrusted  him  with  the  fifty  thousand  crowns 
returned  to  me  by  a  faitliful  friend.  Isaac  Samuel,  and  his  descendants  after  him,  to 
whom  he  will  leave  this  del)t  of  gratitude,  will  invest  the  above  sum,  and  allow  it  to  accu- 
mulate, until  the  expiration  of  the  hundred-and-fiftieth  year  from  this  time. 

''  '  The  amount  thus  accumulated  may  become  enormous  and  constitute  a  royal  fort- 
une if  no  unfavorable  event  should  occur.  May  my  descendants  attend  to  my  wishes  as 
to  the  division  and  employment  of  this  immense  sum  ! 

"  '  In  a  century  and  a  half  there  happen  so  many  changes,  so  many  varieties  of  fort- 
unes, such  a  rise  and  fall  in  the  condition  of  the  successive  generations  of  a  family,  that 
probably  a  hundi'ed  and  fifty  years  hence  my  descendants  will  belong  to  various  classes 
of  society,  and  thus  represent  the  divers  social  elements  of  then*  time. 

*'  '  There  may  perhaps  be  among  them  men  of  great  intelligence,  gi'eat  courage,  or 
gi'eat  virtue — -leai'ned  men,  or  names  illustrious  in  arts  and  arms.  There  may  perhaps 
also  be  obscure  workmen  or  humble  citizens  —  perhaps  also,  alas  !  gi'eat  criminals. 

"  '  However  this  may  be,  my  most  earnest  desu'e  is  that  my  descendants  should  com- 
bine together,  and,  reconstituting  one  family  by  a  close  and  sincere  union,  put  into  prac- 
tice the  divine  words  of  Christ,  "  Lore  ye  one  another.'''' 

''  '  This  union  would  have  a  salutary  tendency  ;  for  it  seems  to  me  that  upon  union, 
upon  the  association  of  men  together,  must  depend  the  future  happiness  of  mauldnd. 

''  '  The  Company  which  so  long  persecuted  my  family  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
examples  of  the  power  of  association,  even  when  apphed  to  evil. 

"  '  There  is  something  so  fi-uitful  and  divine  in  this  principle,  that  it  sometimes  forces 
to  good  the  worst  and  most  dangerous  combinations. 

"  '  Thus  the  missions  have  thrown  a  scanty-  but  pm-e  and  generous  hght  on  the  dark- 
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ness  of  this  Company  of  Jesus,  f  oimded  with  the  detestable  and  impious  aim  of  destroying, 
by  a  bomieidal  education,  all  will,  thought,  liberty,  and  intelligence  in  the  people,  so  as 
to  deliver  them  trembling,  super.-titious,  brutal,  and  helpless  to  the  despotism  of  kings, 
governed  in  tluir  tm-n  by  confessors  belonging  to  the  society.'  " 

At  this  passage  of  the  will  there  was  anothei-  strange  look  exchanged 
between  Gabriel  and  Father  d'Aigrigny.     The  notary  continued: 

''  '  If  a  perverse  association,  based  upon  the  degradation  of  humanity,  upon  fear  and 
despotism,  and  followed  by  the  maledictions  of  the  people,  has  survived  for  centuries, 
and  often  governed  the  world  by  craft  and  terror,  how  would  it  be  with  an  association 
which,  takbig  fraternity  and  evangelic  love  for  its  means,  had  for  its  end  to  deUver  man 
and  woman  from  all  degrading  slavery,  to  invite  to  the  eujojTueut  of  teiTestrial  h;ippi- 
ness  those  who  have  hitherto  known  nothing  of  Ufe  but  its  sorrows  and  miseries,  and  to 
glorify  and  eni-ich  the  labor  that  feeds  the  state  ;  to  ealighten  those  whom  ignorance 
has  depraved  ;  to  favor  the  free  expansion  of  all  the  passions  which  God  in  his  infinite 
wisdom  and  inexliaustible  goodness  gave  to  man  as  so  many  powerful  levers  ;  to  sanctify 
all  the  gifts  of  Heaven, — -love,  maternity,  strength,  intelligence,  beauty,  genius  ;  to  make 
men  truly  rehgious  and  deeply  gratefid  to  their  Creator,  by  making  them  understand 
the  splendors  of  natui'e  and  bestowing  on  them  their  rightful  share  in  the  treasiu'es  which 
have  been  poured  upon  us  ? 

"  '  Oh  !  if  it  be  Heaven's  will  that  in  a  century  and  a  half  the  descendants  of  my 
family,  faithfid  to  the  last  wishes  of  a  heart  that  loved  humanity,  meet  in  this  sacred 
union  !  —  if  it  be  Heaven's  wOl  that  amongst  them  be  found  charitable  and  passionate 
souls  full  of  commiseration  for  those  who  suffer,  and  lofty  minds  ardent  for  liberty  ; 
warm  and  eloquent  natures  ;  resolute  characters  ;  women  who  unite  beauty  and  wit  with 
goodness,  oh  !  then,  how  fruitful,  how  powerful  will  be  the  harmonious  union  of  all  these 
ideas  and  influences  and  forces  ;  of  all  these  attractions  grouped  around  that  princely 
fortune,  which,  concentrated  by  association  and  wisely  managed,-would  realize  in  prac- 
tice the  most  admirable  of  Utopias. 

"  '  What  a  wondrous  center  of  fertile  and  generous  thoughts  !  what  precious  and  life- 
giving  rays  would  stream  incessantly  from  this  focus  of  charity,  emancipation,  and  love  ! 
Wliat  great  things  might  be  attempted,  what  magnificent  examples  given  to  the  world  ! 
What  a  divine  mission  !  Wliat  an  in-esistible  tendency  toward  good  miglit  l)e  impressed 
ou  the  whole  human  race  by  a  family  thus  situated  and  in  possession  of  such  means  ! 

"  '  And,  then,  such  a  beneficent  association  would  be  able  to  combat  the  fatal  couspu-acy 
of  which  I  am  the  victim,  and  which  in  a  centm-y  and  a  half  may  have  lost  none  of  its 
formidable  power. 

"  '  So,  to  this  work  of  darkness,  restraint,  and  despotism,  which  weiglis  heavily  on  the 
Christian  world,  my  family  woidd  oppose  their  work  of  fight,  expansion,  and  liberty  ! 

■'  '  The  genii  of  good  and  evil  would  stand  face  to  face.  The  struggle  would  commence, 
and  tiod  would  protect  the  right. 

"  '  And  that  these  immense  pecuniary  resoiu-ees,  which  will  give  so  much  power  to  my 
family,  may  not  be  exhausted  by  the  coui-se  of  years,  my  heirs,  following  my  last  will, 
are  to  place  out,  upon  the  same  conditions,  double  the  sum  that  I  have  invested  —  so 
that,  a  century  and  a  half  later,  a  new  source  of  power  and  action  will  bi'  at  the  disposal 
of  their  descendants.     What  a  perpetuity  of  good  ! 

"  *  In  the  ebony  cabinet  of  the  Hall  of  Muicrnixg  will  be  found  some  practical  suggestions 
on  the  subject  of  this  association. 

"  '  Such  is  my  last  will  —  or,  rather,  such  are  my  last  ho))es. 

"  '  When  I  require  absolutely  the  members  of  my  family  should  ajjiiear  in  person  in  the 
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Rue  Saiut  Fnuiçois,  ou  the  day  of  the  opening  of  this  testament,  it  is  for  this  end  tliat, 
united  in  that  solemn  moment,  they  may  see  and  know  each  other.  My  words  may  then, 
perhaps,  have  some  effect  up<m  them  ;  and,  instead  of  livinfj  divided,  they  will  combine 
tog-ether.     It  will  be  for  their  own  interest,  and  my  wishes  will  thus  be  accomplished. 

••  '  VVIieii  r  sent,  a  few  days  af;o,  to  those  of  my  fiuuily  whom  exile  has  dispersed  over 
Kiirope,  a  medal  on  which  is  ensj^raved  the  date  of  the  convocation  of  my  Jieirs,  a  century 
and  a  half  from  this  time,  I  was  foi'ced  to  keep  secret  my  true  motive,  and  only  to  tell 
them  that  my  descendants  would  find  it  greatly  to  their  interest  to  attend  this  meeting. 

'■  '  1  have  acted  thus  because  I  know  the  ci'att  and  persevei-ance  of  the  society  of  which 
1  have  been  the  i-ictim.  If  they  could  yuess  that  my  descendants  would  hereafter  have 
to  divide  immense  sums  between  them,  my  family  woidd  run  the  risk  of  much  fraud  and 
malice,  through  the  fatal  recommendations  handed  down  from  age  to  age  in  the  Society 
of  Jesus. 

"  '  May  these  precautions  be  successful  !  May  the  wish  expressed  upon  those  medals  be 
faithfully  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation  ! 

"  '  If  I  fix  a  day  and  hour  in  which  my  inheritance  shall  irrevocably  fall  to  those  of  my 
descendants  who  shall  appear  in  the  Rue  Saint  François  on  the  13th  February,  1832,  it 
is  that  all  delays  must  have  a  term,  and  that  my  heirs  will  have  been  sufficiently  informed 
years  before  of  the  great  importance  of  this  meeting. 

"  '  After  the  reading  of  my  testament,  the  person  who  shall  then  be  the  trustee  of  the 
accumulated  funds  shall  make  known  their  amount,  so  that,  with  tlu^  last  stroke  of  noon, 
they  may  be  divided  between  my  heirs  then  and  there  present. 

"  '  The  different  apartments  of  the  house  shall  then  be  opened  to  them.  They  will  see 
in  them  divers  objects  well  worthy  of  interest,  pity,  and  respect  —  particularly  in  the 
Hall  of  Monniiiir;. 

"  '  My  desire  is  that  the  house  may  not  be  sold,  but  that  it  may  remain  furnished  as  it 
is,  and  serve  as  a  place  of  meeting'  for  my  descendants,  if,  as  I  hope,  tliey  attend  to  my 
last  vpishes. 

"  '  If ,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  divided  amongst  themselves  ;  if,  instead  of  uniting  for 
one  of  the  most  generous  enterprises  that  ever  signalized  an  age,  they  yield  to  the 
influence  of  selfish  passions  ;  if  they  prefer  a  sterile  individuality  to  a  fruitful  associa- 
tion ;  if,  in  this  immense  fortune,  they  see  only  an  opportunity  for  frivolous  dissipation 
or  sordid  interest,  may  they  be  accursed  by  all  those  whom  they  might  have  loved,  suc- 
cored, and  unfettered  !  and  then  let  this  house  be  utterly  demolished  and  destroyed,  and 
the  pap(n's,  of  which  Isaac  Samuel  possesses  the  inventory,  as  well  as  the  two  portraits  in 
the  Red  Room,  be  burnt  by  the  guarilian  of  the  pro])erty. 

••  '  I  have  spoken.  ]\Iy  duty  is  accomplished.  In  all  this  I  have  followed  the  counsels 
of  the  man  whom  I  revere  and  love  as  the  image  of  (iod  upon  earth. 

"  '  The  faithful  friend  who  preserved  for  me  the  fifty  thousand  crowns,  the  wreck  of 
my  fortune,  knows  the  use  I  mean  to  make  of  them.  I  could  not  refuse  his  friendship 
this  mark  of  confidence.  Bvit  I  have  concealed  from  him  the  name  of  Isaac  Samuel,  for 
to  have  mentioned  it  might  have  exposed  this  latter  and  his  descendants  to  great  dangers. 

"  '  In  a  short  time  this  friend,  who  knows  not  that  my  resolution  to  die  is  so  near  its 
accomplishment,  will  come  hither  with  my  notary.  Into  their  hands,  after  the  usual  for- 
malities, I  shall  deliver  my  sealed  will  and  testament. 

''  •  Such  is  my  last  wiU.  I  leave  its  execution  to  the  superintending  care  of  Providence. 
God  will  protect  the  cause  of  love,  peace,  union,  and  liberty. 

"  '  This  mi/sfic  testament  having  been  freely  made  by  me,  and  written  entirely  with  my 
own  hand,  I  intend  and  wiU  its  scrupulous  execiition  both  in  spirit  and  the  letter. 
"  '  This  13th  day  of  February,  1682,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

•"Marius  de  Rennepont.'" 
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As  the  notary  liad  proceeded  with  the  reading  of  the  testament, 
Gabriel  was  sueoessively  agitated  by  divers  painful  impressions.  At 
first,  as  we  have  l)efore  said,  he  was  struck  with  the  singular  fatality 
which  restored  this  immense  fortune,  derived  from  a  victim  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  Jesus,  to  the  hands  of  that  very  association  by  the  renewal  of  his 
deed  of  gift.  Then,  as  his  charitable  and  lofty  soul  began  fully  to  com- 
prehend the  admirable  tendency  of  the  association  so  earnestly  recom- 
mended by  Marins  de  Rennepout,  he  reflected  with  bitter  remorse  that,  in 
consequence  of  his  act  of  renunciation  and  of  the  absence  of  any  other 
heir,  this  great  idea  would  never  be  realized,  and  a  fortune  far  more 
cousideraljle  than  had  even  been  expected  would  fall  to  the  share  of  an 
ill-omened  society,  in  whose  hands  it  would  become  a  terrible  means  of 
action. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  said  that  the  soul  of  Gabriel  was  too 
pure  and  noble  to  feel  the  slightest  personal  regret  on  hearing  the  great 
probable  value  of  the  property  he  had  renounced.  He  rejoiced  rather 
in  withdrawing  his  mind,  by  a  touching  contrast,  from  the  thought  of 
the  wealth  he  had  abandoned  to  the  Inimble  parsonage,  where  he  hoped 
to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  practice  of  piety  and  every  evan- 
gelical virtue. 

These  ideas  passed  confusedly  through  his  brain.  The  sight  (.)f  that 
woman's  portrait,  the  dark  revelations  contained  in  the  testament,  the 
grandeui'  of  the  views  exhibited  in  this  last  will  of  M.  de  Rennepout, — all 
these  extraordinary  incidents  had  thrown  Gabriel  into  a  sort  of  stupor, 
in  which  he  was  still  plunged  when  Samuel  offered  the  key  of  the 
register  to  the  notary,  saying  : 

"  You  will  find,  sir,  in  this  register  the  exact  statement  of  the  sums  in 
my  possession,  derived  from  the  investment  and  accumulation  of  the 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs  intrusted  to  my  grandfather  by 
M.  Marins  de  Renuei^ont." 

"  Your  grandfather  !  "  cried  Father  d'Aigrigny,  with  the  utmost  sur- 
prise ;  "  it  is,  then,  your  family  that  has  always  had  the  managemeoit  of 
this  property." 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  my  wife  will  bring  hither  the  casket 
which  contains  the  vouchers." 

"And  to  what  sum  does  this  propei-ty  amount?"  asked  Rodin,  with 
an  air  of  the  most  complete  indifference. 

"As  the  notary  may  convince  himself  by  this  statement,"  replied 
Samuel,  with  ]>erfect  frankness,  and  as  if  he  were  only  talking  of  the 
original  one  Iniudicd  and  fifty  thousand  francs,  "  I  have  in  my  posses- 
sion various  cui'reiit  s(>curities  to  the  amount  of  two  hundre<l  and  twelve 
millions  one  hundred  and  seventv " 
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"What  do  you  say,  sir?"  ci'icd  Father  d'Aigriguy,  without  giving 
Samuel  tiiiio  to  huisli,  foi-  tlio  odd  money  did  not  at  all  interest  his 
reverence. 


"  Yes,  the  sum  !  "  added  Eodin,  in  an  agitated  voice,  and,  for  the  first 
time,  perhaps,  in  his  life,  losing  his  presence  of  mind;  "  the  sum — the 
sum — the  sum  !  " 

"  I  say,  sir,"  resumed  the  old  man,  "  that  I  hold  secm-ities  for  two 
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hundi'ed  and  twelve  millions  one  hundi'ed  and  seventy-five  thousand 
francs,  payable  to  self  or  bearer — as  you  may  soon  convince  yourself, 
notary,  for  here  is  my  wife  with  the  casket." 

At  this  moment  Bathsheba  entered,  holding  in  her  arms  the  cedar- 
wood  chest  which  contained  the  seeuiities  in  question  ;  she  placed  it 
upon  the  table  and  withdi'ew,  after  exchanging  an  affectionate  glance 
with  Samuel. 

When  the  latter  declared  the  enormous  amount  of  the  sum  in  hand, 
his  words  were  received  with  silent  stupor.  All  the  actors  iu  this 
scene,  except  himself,  believed  that  they  were  the  sport  of  some  delu- 
sion. 

Father  d'Aigrigny  and  Rodin  had  counted  upon  forty  millions.  This 
sum,  in  itself  enormous,  was  more  than  (piintupled. 

Gabriel,  when  he  heard  the  notary  read  those  passages  in  the  testa- 
ment which  spoke  of  a  princely  fortune,  being  quite  ignorant  of  the 
prodigious  effects  of  cligihle  iiivcstmeiits,  had  valued  the  property  at 
some  three  or  four  millions.  He  was,  therefore,  struck  dumb  with 
amazement  at  the  exorbitant  amount  named.  Notwithstanding  his 
admirable  disinterestedness  and  scrupulous  honor,  he  felt  dazzled  and 
giddy  at  the  thought  that  all  these  immense  riches  might  have  Ijelonged 
to  him — alone. 

The  notary,  almost  as  much  amazed  as  Gabriel,  examined  the  state- 
ment, and  could  hardly  believe  his  eyes.  The  Jew  also  remained  mute, 
and  seemed  painfully  absorbed  iu  thought,  that  no  other  heir  made  his 
appearance. 

In  the  depth  of  this  profound  silence,  the  clock  in  the  next  room 
l»egan  slowly  to  strike  twelve.  Samuel  started  and  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 
A  few  seconds  more  and  the  fatal  term  would  l)e  at  an  end. 

Rodin,  Father  d'Aigiigny,  Gabriel,  and  the  notary  were  all  under  the 
intluence  of  such  comijlete  surprise  that  not  one  of  them  even  remarked 
liow  strange  it  was  to  hear  the  sound  of  this  clock. 

"  Noon  !  "  cried  Rodin,  as,  by  an  involuntary  movement,  he  hastily 
placed  his  two  hands  upon  the  casket,  as  if  to  take  possession  of  it. 

"  At  last  !  "  cried  Father  d'Aigrigny,  with  an  expression  of  joy, 
trimnph,  transport,  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe.  Then  he  added, 
as  he  threw  himself  into  Gabriel's  arms,  whom  he  embraced  warmly  ; 
"  Oh,  my  dear  son  !  how  the  poor  will  bless  you  !  You  will  be  a  second 
Vincent  de  Paul.     You  will  he  canonized,  T  promise  you." 

"Let  us  first  tliank  Pi-ovidence,"  said  Rodin,  in  a  grave  and  solemn 
tone,  as  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  "  let  us  tlinnk  Providence  that  He  has 
permitted  so  much  wealth  to  be  (■nii)loy('d  for  His  glory  !" 

Father  d'Aigrigny,  haAnug  again  embraced  Gabriel,  took  iiini  by  the 
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hand,  and  said:  "Rodin   is  right.     Let  lis   kneel,   nij-  dear  son,   and 
render  thanks  to  Proviileuce  !  " 

So  saying,  Fatlier  d'Aigi-igny  knelt  down,  dragging  rjal^riel  with 
him,  and  the  latter,  confused  and  giddy  with  so  many  precipitate  events, 
yielded  mechanically  to  the  impulse.  It  was  the  last  stroke  of  twelve 
when  they  all  rose  together. 

Then  said  the  notary,  in  a  slightly  agitated  voice,  for  there  was 
something  extraordinary  and  solemn  in  this  scene: 

"  No  other  heir  of  M.  Marius  de  Rennepont  having  presented  himself, 
before  noon  on  this  day,  I  execute  the  will  of  the  testator,  l)y  declaring, 
in  the  name  of  law  and  justice,  that  M.  Fran(;ois  Marie  Gabriel  de 
Rennepont,  here  present,  is  the  sole  heir  and  possessor  of  all  the  estate, 
real  and  personal,  bequeathed  under  the  said  will  ;  all  which  estate 
the  said  Gabriel  de  Rennepont,  priest,  has  freely  and  voluntarily  made 
over  by  deed  of  gift  to  Frederic  Emanuel  de  Bordeville,  Mai'quis 
d'Aigrigny,  priest,  who  has  accepted  the  same,  and  is,  therefore,  the 
only  legal  holder  of  such  property,  in  the  room  of  the  said  Gabriel  de 
Rennepont,  ])y  \'irtue  of  the  said  deed,  drawn  up  and  engrossed  l)y  me 
this  morning,  and  signed  in  my  presence  by  the  said  Gabriel  de  Renne- 
pont and  Frederic  d'Aigrigny." 

At  this  moment  the  sound  of  loud  voices  was  heard  from  the 
garden.  Bathsheba  entered  hastily,  and  said  to  her  husband  with  an 
agitated  air  : 

"  Samuel  —  a  soldier  —  who  insists " 

She  had  not  time  to  finish.  Dago))ert  appeared  at  the  door  of  the 
Red  Room.  The  soldier  was  fearfully  pale.  He  seemed  almost  faint- 
ing; his  left  arm  was  in  a  sling,  and  he  leaned  upon  Agricola.  At 
sight  of  Dagoliert,  the  pale  and  flabby  eyelids  of  Rodin  were  suddeidy 
distended,  as  if  all  the  blood  in  his  body  had  flowed  toward  the  head. 

Then  the  Soclus  threw  himself  upon  the  casket,  with  the  haste  of 
ferocious  rage  and  a\ddity,  as  if  he  were  resolved  to  cover  it  witli  his 
body  and  defend  it  at  the  jjeril  of  his  life. 


CHAPTER    IX 


THE     DEED     OF     GIFT 


ATHER  D'AICIRIGNY  did  not  recognize  Dagobert  and  had 
never  seen  Agrieola.  He  could  not,  therefore,  at  first  exphiin 
f  15^^^^  the  kind  of  angry  alarm  exhibited  by  Rodin.  But  the  rev- 
iJ^^i^SI  erend  father  understood  it  all,  when  he  heard  Gralniel 
utter  a  cry  of  joy  and  saw  him  rush  into  the  arms  of  the  smith, 
exclaiming  :  "  My  brother  !  my  second  father  —  oh  !  it  is  Heaven  that 
sends  you  to  me." 

Having  pressed  Gabriel's  hand,  Dagobert  advanced  toward  Father 
d'Aigrigny,  with  a  rapid  but  unsteady  step.  As  he  remarked  the 
soldier's  threatening  countenance,  the  reverend  father,  strong  in  his 
ac(iuired  rights,  and  feeling  that,  since  noon,  he  was  at  home  here,  drew 
back  a  little  and  said  imperiously  to  the  veteran  :  "  Who  are  you,  sir  !  — 
Wliat  do  you  want  here  !  " 

Instead  of  answering,  the  soldier  continued  to  advance  ;  then,  stop- 
ping just  facing  Father  d'Aigrigny,  he  looked  at  him  for  a  second  with 
such  an  astounding  mixture  of  curiosity,  disdain,  aversion,  and  audacity, 
that  the  ex-colonel  of  hussai-s  quailed  before  the  pale  face  and  glowing 
eye  of  the  veteran. 

The  notary  and  Samuel,  struck  with  sur^jrise,  i-emaincd  mute  spec- 
tators of  this  scene,  while  Agrieola  and  Gabriel  followed  with  anxiety 
Dagobert's  least  movements. 

As  for  Rodin,  he  pretended  to  be  leaning  on  tlio  casket,  in  order 
still  to  coA^er  it  with  his  body. 

Surmounting  at  length  the  embarrassment  caused  by  the  steadfast 
look  of  the  soldier,  Father  d'Aigrigny  raised  his  head  and  repeated:  "I 
ask  you,  sir,  who  you  are,  and  what  you  want  ?  " 

"  Do  you  not  recognize  me  ?  "  said  Dagobert,  hardly  al>le  to  restrain 
himself. 

"In  truth,"  returned  the  soldier,  with  profound  (•oiitem))t,  "you  cast 
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down  your  eyes  for  shame,  wlicii,  at  Leipsic,  you  fought  for  the  Russians 
against  the  French,  and  when  General  Simon,  covered  with  wounds,  an- 
swered you,  renegade  that  you  were,  when  you  asked  him  for  his  sword, 
'  1  do  not  surrender  to  a  traitor  !  '  and  dragged  himself  along  to  one  of  the 
Russian  grenadiers,  to  whom  he  yielded  up  his  weapon.  Well  !  there  was 
then  a  wounded  soldier  by  the  side  of  General  Simon  — I  am  he." 

"In  brief,  sir,  what  do  you  want? "said  Father  d'Aigrigny,  liai'dly 
able  to  control  himself. 

"  I  have  come  to  unmask  you  —  you,  that  are  as  false  and  hateful  a 
priest  as  Gabriel  is  admirable  and  licloved  liy  all." 

"  Sir  !  "  cried  the  marquis,  becoming  livid  with  rage  and  emotion. 

"  I  tell  you  that  you  are  infamous,"  I'esumed  the  soldier,  with  still 
greater  force.  "  To  rob  Marshal  Simon's  daughters  and  Gabriel  and 
Mademoiselle  do  Cardoville  of  their  iuheritance,  you  have  had  recourse 
to  the  most  shameful  means." 

"  What  do  you  say  I  "  cried  Gabriel.  "  The  daughters  of  Marshal 
Simon  ?  " 

"  Are  your  relations,  my  dear  boy,  as  is  also  that  worthy  Mademoiselle 
de  Cardoville,  the  benefactress  of  Agricola.  Now,  this  priest,"  he  added, 
pointing  to  Father  d'Aigrigny,  "has  had  them  shut  up — the  one  as 
mad,  in  a  lunatic  asylum  ;  the  others  in  a  convent.  As  for  you,  my 
dear  boj-,  I  did  not  hope  to  find  you  here,  believing  that  they  would 
have  prevented  you,  like  the  others,  from  coming  hither  this  morning. 
But,  thank  God,  you  are  here,  and  I  arrive  in  time.  I  should  have  been 
sooner  but  for  my  wound.  I  have  lost  so  much  blood  that  I  liave  done 
nothing  but  faint  all  the  morning." 

"  Truly  !  "  cried  Gabriel,  with  imeasiness.  "  I  had  not  remarked  your 
ai-m  in  a  sling.     What  is  the  wound  f  " 

At  a  sign  from  Agricola,  Dagobert  answered  :  "  Nothing  ;  the  con- 
sequence of  a  fall.     But  here  I  am,  to  unveil  many  infamies." 

It  is  impossiljle  to  paint  the  ciiriosity,  anguisli,  surprise,  or  fear 
of  the  different  actors  in  this  scene,  as  they  listened  to  Dagoberfs 
threatening  words.  But  the  most  overcome  was  Gabriel.  His  angelic 
countenance  was  distorted,  his  knees  trembled  under  him.  Struck  by 
the  communication  of  Dagobert,  which  revealed  the  existence  of  other 
heirs,  he  was  unaljle  to  speak  for  some  time,  but  at  length  he  cried  out, 
in  a  tone  of  despair:  "  And  it  is  I  —  oh,  God  !  I — who  am  the  cause  of 
the  spoliation  of  this  family  !  " 

"  You,  brother  t  "  exclaimed  Agi'icola. 

"  Did  they  not  wish  to  roll  you  also  ?  "  added  Dagobert. 

"  The  will,"  cried  Gabriel,  with  increasing  agony,  "  gave  the  property 
to  those  of  the  heirs  that  should  appear  before  noon." 
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"  Well  !  "  said  Dagobert,  alarmed  at  the  emotion  of  the  young  priest. 

"  Twelve  o'clock  has  struck,"  resumed  the  latter.  "  Of  all  the  family, 
I  aloue  was  present.  Do  you  understand  it  now  i  The  term  is  expired. 
The  heirs  have  been  thrust  aside  by  me  !  " 

"  By  jou  !  "  said  Dagobert,  stammering  with  joy.  "  By  you,  my  brave 
boy  !  then  all  is  well." 

"But " 

"  All  is  well,"  resumed  Dagobert,  radiant  with  delight.  "  You  will 
share  with  the  others — I  know  you." 

"  But  all  this  property  I  have  irrevocably  made  over  to  another,"  cried 
Galn'iel  in  despair. 

"  Made  over  the  property  !  "  cried  Dagobert,  qiiite  petrified.  "  To 
whom,  then  ? — to  whom  I  " 

"  To  this  gentleman,"  said  Grabriel,  pointing  to  Father  d'Aigiigny. 

'To  ///;»/"  exclaimed  Dagobert,  overwhelmed  by  the  news;  "to 
him — the  renegade — who  has  always  been  the  evil  genius  of  this 
family  !  " 

"  But,  brother,"  cried  Agricola,  "  did  you  then  know  your  claim  to 
this  inheritance  ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  the  young  priest,  with  deej)  dejection  ;  "  no — I  only 
learned  it  this  morning  from  Father  d'Aigrigny.  He  told  me  that  he 
had  only  recently  been  informed  of  my  rights,  by  family  papers  long 
ago  found  ujwn  me,  and  sent  by  oui-  mother  to  her  confessor." 

A  sudden  light  seemed  to  dawn  upon  the  mind  of  the  smith  as  he 
exclaimed  :  "  I  understand  it  all  now.  They  discovered  in  these  papers 
that  you  would  one  day  have  a  chance  of  becoming  rich.  Therefore, 
they  interested  themselves  about  you  ;  therefore,  they  took  you  into 
their  college,  where  we  could  never  see  you  ;  therefore,  they  deceived 
you  in  your  vocation  by  shameful  falsehoods,  to  force  you  to  become  a 
priest  and  to  lead  you  to  make  this  deed  of  gift.  Oli,  sir  !  "  resumed 
Agricola,  turning  toward  Father  d'Aigi'igny  with  indignation,  "  my 
father  is  right  — such  machinations  are  indeed  infamous  !  " 

During  this  scene  +he  reverend  father  and  his  Sorius,  at  first  alarmed 
and  shaken  in  their  aiidacity,  had  by  degrees  recovei-ed  all  their  cool- 
ness. Rodin,  still  leaning  upon  the  casket,  had  said  a  few  words  in  a 
low  voice  to  Father  d'Aigrigny.  So  tliat  when  Agricola,  carried  away 
by  his  indignation,  rejn-oached  the  latter  with  his  infamous  machina- 
tions, he  bowed  his  head  humbly  and  answered  :  "  We  are  bound  to 
forgive  injuries,  and  offer  them  to  the  Lord  as  a  mark  of  our  humility." 
Dagobert,  confounded  at  all  he  had  just  heard,  felt  his  reason  begin 
to  wander.  After  so  mucli  anxiety  his  strength  I'aih^d  beneath  this  new 
and  terrible  blow. 
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Agricola's  just  and  sensible  words,  in  coiinecliou  with  certain  pas- 
sages of  the  will,  at  once  enliglit(;nod  (iral)viel  as  to  the  views  of  Father 
d'Aigrigny  in  taking'  charge  of  his  education  and  leading  him  to  join 
the  Society  of  Jesus.  For  tlie  lirst  time  in  his  life  (iabricl  was  al)l('  to 
take  in  at  a  glance  all  the  secret  springs  of  the  dark  intrigue  of  which  lie 
had  been  the  ^'ictim.  Then,  indignation  and  despair  sm'mounting  liis  iiat- 
ural  timidity,  the  missionary,  witli  Hashing  eye  and  cheeks  inflamed 
with  noble  wratli,  exclaimed,  as  he  addressed  Father  d'Aigrigny: 

"  80,  father,  when  you  placed  me  in  one  of  your  colleges  it  was  not 
from  any  feeling  of  kindness  or  connniseration,  but  only  in  the  hope  of 
bringing  me  one  day  to  renounce  in  favor  of  your  Ortler  my  share  in 
this  inheritance  ;  and  it  did  not  even  suffice  you  to  sacrifice  me  to  your 
cupidity,  but  I  must  also  be  rendered  the  involuntary  instrument  of  a 
shameful  spoliation  !  If  only  I  were  concerned,  if  you  only  coveted 
my  claim  to  all  this  wealtli,  I  should  not  complain.  I  am  the  minister 
of  a  religion  which  honors  and  sanctifies  poverty  ;  I  have  consented  to 
the  donation  in  your  favor,  and  I  have  not,  I  could  never  have  any 
claim  upon  it.  But  property  is  concerned  which  belongs  to  pooi- 
orphans,  brought  from  a  distant  exile  by  my  adopted  father,  and  I  will 
not  see  tliem  wronged.  But  the  benefactress  of  my  adopted  brother  is 
concerned,  and  I  will  not  see  her  wronged.  But  the  last  will  of  a  dying 
man  is  concerned,  wdio,  in  his  ardent  love  of  humanit}',  bequeathed  to 
his  descendants  an  evangelic  mission — an  admirable  mission  of  prog- 
ress, love,  union,  liberty — and  I  will  not  see  this  mission  blighted  in  its 
bud.  No,  no  ;  I  tell  you,  this  mission  shall  be  accomplished,  though  I 
have  to  cancel  the  donation  I  have  made." 

On  these  words.  Father  d'Aigrigny  and  Eodin  looked  at  each  other 
with  a  slight  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  At  a  sign  from  the  Socixs,  the 
reverend  father  began  to  speak  with  immovable  calmness,  in  a  slow  and 
sanctified  voice,  keeping  his  eyes  constantly  cast  down  : 

"  There  are  many  incidents  connected  with  this  inheritance  of  M. 
de  Rennepont  which  appear  very  complicated,  many  phantoms  which 
seem  unusually  menacing,  and  yet,  nothing  could  be  really  more  sim- 
ple and  natural.  Let  us  proceed  in  regular  order.  Let  us  put  aside  all 
these  calumnious  imputations  ;  we  will  return  to  them  afterward.  M. 
Gabriel  de  Rennepont, — and  I  hund)ly  )»eg  him  to  contradict  me  if  I 
depart  in  the  least  instance  from  the  exact  truth, — M.  Gabriel  de  Renne- 
pont, in  acknowledgment  of  the  care  formerly  bestowed  on  him  by  the 
society  to  which  I  have  the  honor  to  belong,  made  over  to  me,  as  its  rep- 
resentative, freely  and  voluntarily,  all  the  property  that  might  come 
to  him  one  day,  the  value  of  which  was  unknown  to  him,  as  well  as  to 
myself." 
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Fathei*  d'Aigrigny  here  looked  at  Gabriel,  as  if  appealing  to  him 
for  t]i(^  trath  of  this  statement. 

"  It  is  true,"  said  the  young  priest  ;  "  I  made  this  donation  freely." 

"  This  morning,  in  consequence  of  a  private  conversation,  which  I 
will  not  repeat — and  in  this  I  am  certain  beforehand  of  the  Abbé 
Gabriel " 

''  True,"  replied  Gabriel  generously  ;  "  the  subject  of  this  conversa- 
tion is  of  little  importance." 

"  It  was  then,  in  consequence  of  this  conversation,  that  the  Al)bé 
Gabriel  manifested  the  desire  to  confirm  this  donation — not  in  my  favor, 
for  I  have  little  to  do  with  earthly  wealth,  but  in  favor  of  the  sacred 
and  charitable  works  of  which  our  Company  is  the  trustee.  I  appeal  to 
the  honor  of  M.  Gabriel  to  declare  if  he  have  not  engaged  himself  toward 
us,  not  only  by  a  solemn  oath,  but  by  a  perfectly  legal  act,  executed  in 
presence  of  M.  Dumesnil,  here  present  ?  " 

'■•  It  is  all  true,"  answered  Gabriel. 

"  The  deed  was  i^rej^ared  by  me,"  added  the  notary. 

"  But  Gabriel  could  only  give  you  what  belonged  to  him,"  cried  Dag- 
obert.  "  The  dear  boy  never  supposed  that  you  would  make  iise  of  him 
to  rol)  other  people." 

"  Do  me  the  favor,  sir,  to  allow  me  to  explain  myself,"  replied  Father 
d'Aigrigny  courteously  ;  "  you  can  afterwai'd  make  answer." 

Dagobert  repi'essed  with  difficulty  his  painful  impatience.     The  rev- 
erend father  continued  : 

"  The  Abbé  Gabriel  has  therefore,  by  the  dou1)le  engagement  of  an 
oath  and  a  legal  act,  confirmed  his  donation.  Much  more,"  resumed 
Father  d'Aigrigny  ;  "  when  to  his  great  astonishment  and  to  ours,  the 
enormous  amount  of  the  inheritance  became  known,  the  Abbé  Gabriel, 
faithful  to  his  own  admu-able  generosity,  far  from  I'epenting  of  his  gifts, 
consecrated  them  once  more  by  a  pious  movement  of  gratitude  to  Prov- 
idence— ÎQv  M.  Notary  will  doubtless  remember  that,  after  embracing 
the  Abbé  Gabriel  with  transport,  and  telling  him  tliat  he  was  a  second 
Vincent  de  Paul  in  charity,  I  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  we  l)oth  knelt 
down  together,  to  thank  Heaven  for  having  inspired  him  with  the 
thought  to  otïer  these  immense  riches  to  the  Greater  Glory  of  the 
Lord> 

"That  is  true,  also,"  answered  Gabriel  honestly;  "so  long  as  I  only 
was  concerned,  though  I  might  be  astounded  for  a  moment  by  the  reve- 
lation of  so  enormous  a  fortune,  I  did  not  think  foi-  an  instant  of  can- 
celing tlie  donation  1  had  freely  madt\" 

"  Under  these  circumstances,"  resumed  Father  d'Aigrigny,  "  the  hour 
fixed  for  the  settlement  of  the  inlunitanee  having  struck,  and  Abbé 
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Gabriel  being  the  only  hcii'lliiit  presented  himself,  he  became  neces- 
sarily the  only  legitimate  posscssoi-  of  this  immense  wealth — enormous, 
no  doubt — and  charity  makes  me  rejoi(!e  that  it  is  enormous;  for, 
thanks  to  it,  many  misci'ies  will  be  relieved  and  many  tears  wiped  away. 
But,  all  on  a  sudden,  here  comes  this  gentleman,"  said  Father  d'Aigi'igny, 
pointing  to  Dagoljcrt,  "and  uiidei-  some  delusion,  which  I  forgive;  from 
the  bottom  of  my  soul,  and  which  I  am  sure  he  will  himself  regret, 
accuses  me,  with  insults  and  threats,  with  having  carried  off — I  know 
not  where — some  persons — I  know  not  whom  —  in  order  to  prevent 
their  being  here  at  the  proper  time " 

"  Yes,  I  accuse  you  of  this  infamy  !  ''  cried  the  soldier,  exasperat('<l  by 
the  calmness  and  audacity  of  the  reverend  father  ;  "  yes,  and  I  will " 

"  Once  again,  sir,  I  conjure  you  to  be  so  good  as  to  let  me  finish  ;  you 
can  reply  afterward,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny  humbly,  in  the  softest 
and  most  honeyed  accents. 

"  Yes,  I  will  reply,  and  confound  you  !  "  cried  Dagobert. 

"  Let  him  finish,  father  ;  you  can  speak  presently,"  said  Agricola. 
The  soldier  was  silent  as  Father  d'Aigrigny  continued,  with  new 
assurance  :  "  Doubtless,  if  there  should  really  be  any  other  heirs  besides 
the  Abbé  Galu'iel,  it  is  unfortunate  for  them  that  they  have  not  appeared 
in  proper  time.  And  if,  instead  of  defending  the  cause  of  the  poor  and 
needy,  I  had  only  to  look  to  my  own  interest,  I  should  be  far  from 
availing  myself  of  this  advantage,  due  only  to  chance  ;  but  as  a  trustee 
for  the  great  family  of  the  poor,  I  am  obliged  to  maintain  my  absolute 
right  to  this  inheritance  ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  notary  will 
acknowledge  the  validity  of  my  claim,  and  deliver  to  me  those  securi- 
ties, which  are  now  my  legitimate  property." 

"  My  only  mission,"  replied  the  notary,  in  an  agitated  voice,  "  is  faith- 
fully to  execute  the  will  of  the  testator.  The  Abbé  Gabriel  de  Eenne- 
pont  alone  .presented  himself  within  the  term  fixed  by  the  testament. 
The  deed  of  gift  is  in  due  form  ;  I  cannot  refuse,  therefore,  to  deliver  to 

the  person  named  in  the  deed  the  amount  of  the  heritage " 

On  these  words  Samuel  hid  his  face  in  his  hands  and  heaved  a  deep 
sigh  ;  he  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  rigorous  justice  of  the  notary's 
observations. 

"  But,  sir,"  ci-ied  Dagobert,  addressing  the  man  of  law,  "  this  cannot 
be.  You  will  not  allow  two  poor  orphans  to  be  despoiled.  It  is  in  the 
name  of  their  father  and  mother  that  I  speak  to  you.  I  give  you  my 
honor — the  honor  of  a  soldier — that  they  took  advantage  of  the  weak- 
ness of  my  wife  to  carry  the  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon  to  a  convent, 
and  thus  prevent  me  bringing  them  here  this  morning.  It  is  so  true 
that  I  have  already  laid  my  charge  before  a  magistrate." 
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"  Aud  what  answer  did  you  receive  ?  "  said  the  notary. 

"  That  my  deposition  was  not  sufficient  for  the  law  to  remove  these 
youug  girls  from  the  convent  in  which  they  were,  and  that  inquiries 
would  be  made " 

"  Yes,  SÙ-,"  added  Agricola,  "  and  it  was  the  same  with  regard  to 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  detained  as  mad  in  a  lunatic  asylum, 
though  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  her  reason.  Like  Marshal  Simon's 
daughters,  she  too  has  a  claim  to  this  inheritance.  I  took  the  same 
steps  for  her  as  my  father  took  for  Marshal  Simon's  daughters." 

"  Well  ?  "  asked  the  notary. 

"  Unfortunately,  sk,"  answered  Agricola,  "  they  told  me,  as  they  did 
my  father,  that  my  deposition  would  not  suffice,  and  that  they  must 
make  inquiries." 

At  this  moment  Bathsheba,  having  heard  the  sti"eet-bell  ring,  left 
the  Red  Room  at  a  sign  from  Samuel. 

The  notary  resumed,  addressing  Agricola  and  his  father  :  "  Far  be 
it  from  me,  gentlemen,  to  call  in  question  your  good  faith  ;  but  I  can- 
not, to  my  great  regret,  attach  such  importance  to  your  accusations, 
which  are  not  siipported  by  proof,  as  to  suspend  the  regular  legal 
course.  According  to  your  own  confession,  gentlemen,  the  authorities 
to  whom  you  addressed  yourselves  did  not  see  fit  to  interfere  on  your 
depositions,  and  told  you  they  would  inquire  further.  Now,  really, 
gentlemen,  I  appeal  to  you  ;  how  can  I,  in  so  serious  a  matter,  take 
upon  myself  a  responsibility  which  the  magistrates  themselves  have 
refused  to  take  !  " 

"  Yes,  you  should  do  so,  in  the  name  of  justice  and  honor  !  "  cried 
Dagobert. 

"  It  may  be  so,  sir,  in  your  opinion  ;  but,  in  my  view  of  the  case,  I 
remain  faithful  to  justice  and  honor  by  executing  with  exactness  the 
last  will  of  the  dead.  For  the  rest  you  have  no  occasion  to  despair. 
If  the  persons  whose  interests  you  represent  consider  themselves  injured, 
they  may  hereafter  have  recourse  to  an  action  at  law  against  the  person 
acting  as  (Jo)iee  of  the  Abbé  Grabriel.  But  in  the  mean  while  it  is  my 
duty  to  put  him  in  immediate  jjossession  of  the  securities.  I  should  be 
gravely  imperiled  were  I  to  act  in  any  other  manner." 

The  notary's  observations  seemed  so  reasonable  that  Samuel,  Dago- 
bert, and  Agricola  were  quite  confounded.  After  a  moment's  thought, 
(labriel  appeared  to  take  a  desperate  resolution,  and  said  to  the  notary 
in  a  firm  voice  : 

"  Since,  iinder  these  circumstanc(^s,  the  law  is  powerless  to  obtain  the 
rigid,  I  must  adopt,  sir,  an  extreme  course.  Befoi-e  doing  so,  T  will  ask 
M.  l'Abbé  d'Aigrigny,  for  the  last  time,  if  he  will  content  himself  with 
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that  poi-tioii  of  the  property  vvliich  falls  Justly  lo  me,  on  (•■/ijditiou  that 
the  rest  shall  be  placed  in  safe  hands  till  the  heirs  whose  names  have 
been  brou^ht  forwanl  shall  i)rov(^  their  claini'?" 

"To  this  proposition  1  must  answer  as  1  have  done  already,"  I'epliecl 
Father  d'Aigrigny;  "it  is  not  I  who  am  concerned,  but  an  immense 
woi'k  of  charity.  I  am,  therefore,  obliged  to  refuse  the  offer  of  the 
Abbé  Gabriel  and  to  remind  him  of  his  engagements  of  every  kind." 

"  Then  you  refuse  this  arrangement?"  asked  Gabriel,  in  an  agitated 
voice. 

"  Charity  commands  me  to  do  so." 

"  You  refuse  it — absolutely  I  " 

"  I  think  of  all  the  good  and  i)ions  institutions  that  these  treasures 
will  enable  us  to  establish  for  the  Greater  Glory  of  the  Lord,  and  I  have 
neither  the  courage  nor  the  desire  to  make  the  least  concession." 

"  Then,  sir,"  resumed  the  good  priest,  in  a  still  more  agitated  manner, 
"  since  you  force  me  to  it,  I  revoke  my  donation.  I  only  intende(l  to 
dispose  of  my  own  property,  and  not  of  that  which  did  not  belong- 
to  me." 

"  Take  care,  M.  l'Abbé,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny  ;  "  I  would  observe 
that  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  written,  formal  promise." 

"  I  know  it,  sir  ;  you  have  a  written  paper,  in  which  I  take  an  oath 
never  to  revoke  this  donation,  upon  any  pretext  whatever,  and  on  pain 
of  incurring  the  aversion  and  contempt  of  all  honest  men.  Well,  sir  ! 
be  it  so,"  said  Gabriel,  with  deep  bitterness  ;  "  I  will  expose  myself  to 
all  the  consequences  of  perjury;  you  may  proclaim  it  everywhere.  I 
may  be  hated  and  despised  by  all — but  God  will  judge  me  !  " 
The  young  priest  dried  a  tear,  which  trickled  from  his  eye. 

"  Oh  !  do  not  be  afraid,  my  dear  l)oy  !  "  cried  Dagobert,  with  reviving 
hope.     "  All  honest  men  will  be  on  your  side  !  " 

"  Well  done,  brother  !  "  said  Agricola. 

"  Notary,"  said  Rodin,  in  his  little  sharp  voice,  "  please  to  explain  to 
Abbé  Gabriel  that  he  may  jierjure  himself  as  much  as  he  thinks  tit,  but 
that  the  Civil  Code  is  much  less  easy  to  violate  than  a  mere  promise, 
which  is  only — sacred  !  " 

"  Speak,  sir,"  said  Gabriel. 

"  Please  to  inform  Abbé  Gabriel,"  resumed  Rodin,  "  that  a  deed  of 
gift  like  that  made  in  favor  of  Father  d'Aigrigny  can  only  be  canceled 
for  one  of  three  reasons — is  it  not  sof  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  for  three  reasons,"  said  the  notary. 

"  The  first  is  in  case  of  the  birth  of  a  child,"  said  Rodin,  "  and  I 
should  blush  to  mention  such  a  contingency  to  the  Abbé  Gabriel.  The 
second  is  the  ingratitude  of  the  donee — and  the  Abbé  Gabriel  may  be 
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certain  of  our  deep  and  lasting  gratitude.  The  last  case  is  tlie  iion-ful- 
filhueut  of  the  wishes  of  the  donor,  with  regard  to  the  («iiiployment  of 
his  gifts.  Now,  although  Aljbé  Gabriel  may  have  suddenly  conceived  a 
very  bad  opinion  of  us,  he  will  at  least  give  us  some  time  to  show  that 
his  gifts  have  been  disposed  of  according  to  his  wishes,  and  api^lied  to 
the  Greaier  Glory  of  Godr 

"  Now,  notary,"  added  Father  d'Aigrigny,  ''  it  is  for  you  to  decide  and 
say  if  Abbé  Gabriel  can  revoke  the  donation  he  has  made." 

Just  as  the  notary  was  going  to  answer,  Bathsheba  reentered  the 
room,  followed  by  two  more  personages,  who  appeared  in  the  Red  Room 
at  a  little  distance  from  each  other. 


CHAPTER    X 


A    GOOD    GENIUS 


LIE  lii'st  of  the  two  whose  arrival  had  iuten'uptfnl  the  answer 
of  the  notary  was  Faringhea. 

At  sight  of  this  man's  forbidding  countenant^e,  Samuel 
approached,  and  said  to  him  :  "  Wlio  are  you,  sir  ?  " 

After  casting  a  piercing  glance  at  Eodiii,  who  started,  hut  soon 
recovered  his  habitual  coolness,  Faringhea  replied  to  Samuel  :  "  Prince 
Djalma  arrived  lately  from  India,  in  order  to  be  present  here  this  day, 
as  it  was  recommended  to  him  by  an  inscription  on  a  medal  which  he 
wore  about  his  neck." 

"  He,  also  !  "  cried  G-abriel,  who  had  been  the  shipmate  of  the  Indian 
prince  from  the  Azores,  where  the  vessel  in  which  he  came  from  Alex- 
anch-ia  had  been  driven  into  port  ;  "  he  also  one  of  the  heirs  !  In  fact,  the 
prince  told  me  during  the  voyage  that  his  mother  was  of  French  origin. 
But,  doul)tless,  he  thought  it  right  to  conceal  from  me  the  object  of 
his  journey.  Oh  !  that  Indian  is  a  noble  and  courageous  young  man. 
Where  is  lie  ?  " 

The  Strangler  again  looked  at  Rodin,  and  said,  laying  strong 
emphasis  upon  his  words  :  "  I  left  the  prince  yesterday  evening.  He 
informed  me  that,  although  he  had  a  great  interest  to  be  here,  he  might 
possibly  sacrifice  that  interest  to  other  motives.  I  passed  the  night  in 
the  same  hotel,  and  this  morning,  when  I  went  to  call  on  him,  they  told 
me  he  was  already  gone  out.  My  friendship  for  him  led  me  to  come 
hither,  hoping  the  information  I  should  be  able  to  give  might  be  of  use 
to  the  prince." 

In  making  no  mention  of  the  snare  into  which  he  had  fallen  the 
day  before,  in  concealing  Rodin's  machinations  with  regard  to  Djalma, 
and  in  attributing  the  absence  of  this  latter  to  a  voluntary  cause,  the 
Strangler  evidently  wished  to  serve  the  Soc'/ks,  trusting  that  Rodin 
wordd  know  how  to  recompense  his  discretion. 

It  is  useless  to  observe  that  all  this  story  was  impudently  false. 
Ha^^ng  succeeded  that  morning  in  escaping  from  his  prison  by  a  pro- 
digious effort  of  cunning,  audacity,  and  skill,  he  had  run  to  the  hotel 
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where  he  had  left  Djalma.  There  he  had  leai'ned  that  a  man  and  woman, 
of  an  advanced  age  and  most  resi^ectable  appearance,  calling  themselves 
relations  of  the  young  Indian,  had  asked  to  see  him  ;  and  that,  alarmed 
at  the  dangerous  state  of  somnolency  in  which  he  seemed  to  be  pluugfd, 
they  had  taken  him  home  in  their  carriage,  in  order  to  pay  him  the 
necessary  attention. 

"  It  is  unfortunate,"  said  the  notary,  "  that  this  heir  also  did  not 
make  his  appearance  ;  but  he  has,  unhappily,  forfeited  his  right  to  the 
immense  inheritance  that  is  in  question." 

"  Oh  !  an  immense  inheritance  is  in  question,"  said  Faringhea,  look- 
ing fixedly  at  Rodin,  who  prudently  turned  away  bis  eyes. 

The  second  of  the  two  personages  we  have  mentioned  entered  at 
this  moment.  It  was  the  father  of  Marshal  Simon,  an  old  man  of  tall 
statm-e,  still  active  and  vigorous  for  his  age.  His  hair  was  white  and 
thin.  His  countenance,  rather  fresh-colored,  was  expressive  at  once  of 
quickness,  mildness,  and  energy. 

Agricola  advanced  hastily  to  meet  him.  "  You  here,  M.  Simon  !  " 
he  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,  my  boy,"  said  the  marshal's  father,  cordially  pressing  Agiic- 
ola's  hand  ;  "  I  have  just  arrived  from  my  joiirney.  M.  Hai'dy  was  to 
have  been  here  about  some  matter  of  inheritance,  as  he  supposed  ;  Ijut, 
as  he  will  still  be  absent  from  Paris  for  some  time,  he  has  charged 
me " 

"  He  also  an  heir  !  —  M.  François  Hardy  !  "  cried  Agricola,  interrupt- 
ing the  old  woi'kman. 

"  But  how  pale  and  agitated  you  are,  my  boy  !  "  said  the  marshal's 
father,  looking  round  with  astonishment.     "  What  is  tlie  matter  ?  " 

"  What  is  the  matter  !  "  cried  Dagobert  in  despair,  as  he  approached 
the  foreman.  "  The  matter  is,  that  they  would  rob  your  granddaugli- 
tei's,  and  that  I  have  brought  them  from  the  depths  of  Siberia  only  to 
witness  this  shameful  deed  !  " 

"  Eh  !  "  cried  the  old  workman,  trying  to  recognize  the  soldiei''s  face, 

"  you  are  then " 

""Dagobert." 

"  You,  the  generous,  devoted  friend  of  my  son  !  "  cried  the  marshal's 
father,  pressing  the  hands  of  Dagobert  in  his  own  with  strong  emotion  ; 
"  l)ut  did  you  not  speak  of  Simon's  daughter  !  " 

"  Of  his  daughters  ;  for  ho  is  more  fortunate  than  lie  imagines,"  said 
Dagobert.     "  The  jioor  chihh'en  ai-e  twins." 

"And  where  are  they!"  asked  the  old  man. 

"  In  a  convent." 

"  In  a  convent  ?  " 
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"Yes,  by  the  treacheiy  of  tliis^  iiuiii,  wliu  keeps  them  there  iu  order 
to  disinherit  them." 
"  What  mau  !  " 


"  The  Marquis  d'Aigrigny." 

"  My  son's  mortal  enemy  !  "  cried  the  old  workman,  as  he  threw  a 
glance  of  aversion  at  Father  d'Aigrigny,  whose  audacity  did  not  fail  him. 
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"And  that  is  not  all,"  added  Agricola.  "M.  Hardy,  my  worthy 
aud  excellent  master,  has  also  lost  his  right  to  this  immense  inherit- 
ance." 

"  What  I  "  cried  Marshal  Simon's  father  ;  "  but  M.  Hardy  did  not  know 
that  such  important  interests  were  concerned.  He  set  out  hastily  to 
join  one  of  his  friends  who  was  in  want  of  him." 

At  each  of  these  successive  revelations,  Samuel  felt  his  truulile 
increase  ;  but  he  could  only  sigh  over  it,  for  the  will  of  the  testator  was 
couched,  unhappily,  in  precise  and  positive  terms. 

Father  d'Aigrigny,  impatient  to  end  this  scene,  which  caused  him 
cruel  embarrassment,  in  spite  of  his  apparent  calmness,  said  to  the 
notary,  in  a  gi-ave  and  expressive  voice  : 

"  It  is  necessary  sii',  that  all  this  shouhl  have  an  end.  If  calumny 
could  reach  me,  I  would  answer  victoriously  by  the  facts  that  have  just 
come  to  light.  Why  attribute  to  odious  conspiracies  the  absence  of  the 
heirs,  in  whose  names  this  soldier  and  his  son  have  so  uncourteously 
xu'ged  their  demands  ?  Why  should  such  absence  be  less  explicable  than 
the  young  Indian's,  or  than  M.  Hardy's,  who,  as  his  confidential  man  has 
just  told  us,  did  not  even  know  the  imijortance  of  the  interests  that 
called  him  hither  f  Is  it  not  proljable  that  the  daughters  of  Marshal 
Simon  and  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  have  been  prevented  from  com- 
ing here  to-day  by  some  very  natural  reasons  ?  But,  once  again,  this 
has  lasted  too  long.  I  think  the  notary  will  agree  with  me  that  this 
discovery  of  new  heirs  does  not  at  all  affect  the  question  which  I  had 
the  honor  to  proj)ose  to  him  just  now  ;  namely,  whether,  as  trustee  for 
the  poor,  to  whom  Abbé  Gabriel  made  a  free  gift  of  all  he  possessed,  I 
remain,  notwithstanding  his  tardy  and  illegal  opposition,  the  only  pos- 
sessor of  this  property,  which  I  have  i:)romised,  and  which  I  now  again 
promise,  in  presence  of  all  here  assembled,  to  employ  for  the  Greater 
Glory  of  God  I  Please  to  answer  me  plainly,  M.  Notary,  and  thus 
terminate  a  scene  which  must  needs  be  painful  to  us  all." 

"  Sir,"  rejilied  the  notary,  in  a  solemn  tone,  "  on  my  soul  and  con- 
science, and  in  the  name  of  law  and  justice,  as  a  faithful  aud  impartial 
execi;tor  of  the  last  will  of  M.  Marins  de  Rennepont,  I  declare  that,  by 
\'irtue  of  the  deed  of  git't  of  Abbé  Gabriel  de  Rennei^ont,  you,  M.  l'Abbé 
d'Aigrigny,  are  the  only  possessor  of  this  proj^erty,  which  I  place  at  your 
immediate  disposal,  that  you  may  employ  the  same  according  to  the 
intention  of  the  donor." 

These  words,  pronouucc(l  with  conviction  and  gi'avity,  destroy('(l  the 
last  vague  hopes  that  the  representatives  of  the  heirs  might  till  thou 
have  entertained.  Samuel  became  paler  than  usual,  aud  pressed  con- 
vulsively the  hand  of  iiathsheba,  who  had  drawn  near  to  him.  Large 
tears  rolled  down  the  cheeks  of  the  two  old  people. 
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Diigobort  and  Agi-icola  wcrr  pliiiigcd  into  the  deepest  dejection. 
Struck  witli  the  reasoning  of  the  notary,  who  refused  to  give  more 
ci'edence  and  authority  to  their  remonstrances  than  the  magistrates  had 
done  li('for((  him,  they  saw  themselves  forced  to  aV)andon  every  hojx!. 
Jiut  (ial)ricl  suffered  more  tlian  any  one;  he  felt  the  most  tci'ril)le 
remorse,  in  reflecting  that,  l)y  his  blindness,  he  had  ]>een  tlu^  iiivohmtary 
cause  and  instriunent  of  this  al)ominal)le  robbery. 

So,  when  the  notary,  after  having  examined  and  verified  the  amount 
of  securities  contained  in  the  cedar- wood  box,  said  to  Father  d'Ai- 

grigny,  "Take  possession,  sir,  of  this  casket "  Gabriel  exclaimed,  \\i(  li 

bitter  disappointment  and  jn-ofound  despair:  "Alas!  one  would  fancy, 
under  tliese  circumstances,  that  an  inexorable  fatality  pursues  all  tiiose 
who  are  worthy  of  interest,  affection,  or  respect.  Oh,  my  God  !  "  added 
the  young  priest,  clasping  his  hands  with  fervor,  "  thy  sovereign  justice 
will  never  permit  the  triumph  of  sucli  iniquity!" 

It  was  as  if  Heaven  had  listened  to  the  prayer  of  the  missionary. 
Hardly  had  he  spoken,  when  a  strange  event  took  place. 

Without  waiting  for  the  end  of  Gabriel's  invocation,  Rodin,  profiting 
by  the  decision  of  the  notary,  had  seized  the  casket  in  his  arms,  unable 
to  repress  a  deep  sigh  of  joy  and  triumph.  At  the  very  moment  when 
Father  d'Aigrigny  and  his  Sociiis  thought  themselves  at  last  in  safe  pos- 
session of  the  treasure,  the  door  of  tlie  apartment  in  which  the  clock  had 
been  heard  striking  was  suddenly  opened. 

A  woman  appeared  upon  the  threshold. 

At  sight  of  her  Gabriel  uttered  a  loud  cry,  and  remained  as  if  thun- 
derstruck. Samuel  and  Bathsheba  fell  on  their  knees  together,  and 
raised  their  clasped  hands.  The  Jew  and  Jewess  felt  inexplicable  hopes 
reviving  within  them. 

All  the  other  actors  in  the  scene  appeai'ed  struck  with  stupor. 
Rodin — Rodin  himself  —  recoiled  two  steps  and  replaced  the  casket 
on  the  talkie  with  a  trembling  hand. 

Though  the  incident  might  ai)pear  natural  enough, — a  woman 
appearing  on  the  threshold  of  a  door  which  she  had  just  thrown  open, — 
there  was  a  pause  of  deep  and  solemn  silence.  Every  bosom  seemed 
oppressed,  and  as  if  struggling  for  breath.  AJl  experienced  at  sight  of 
this  woman  surj^rise  mingled  with  fear,  and  indefinable  anxiety  —  for 
this  woman  was  the  living  original  of  the  portrait  which  had  been  placed 
in  the  room  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

Tlie  same  head-dress,  the  same  flowing  robe,  the  same  countenance, 
so  full  of  poignant  and  resigned  grief  ! 

She  advanced  slowly  and  without  appearing  to  perceive  the  deep 
impression  she  had  caused.  She  approached  one  of  the  pieces  of  furni- 
ture inlaid  with  brass,  touched  a  spring  concealed  in  the  molding  of 
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gilded  bi'onze  so  that  an  upper  drawer  flew  open,  and  taking  from  it  a 
sealed  parchment  envelope,  she  walked  up  to  the  table  and  placed  this 
packet  before  the  notary,  who,  hitherto  sUent  and  motionless,  received 
it  mechanically  from  her. 

Then,  easting  upon  Gabriel,  who  seemed  fascinated  by  her  presence, 
a  long,  mild,  melancholy  look,  this  woman  directed  her  steps  toward  the 
hall,  the  door  of  which  had  remained  open.  As  she  jmssed  near  Samuel 
and  Bathsheba,  who  were  still  kneeling,  she  stopped  an  instant,  bowed 
her  fair  head  toward  them,  and  looked  at  them  with  tender  solicitude. 
Then,  giving  them  her  hands  to  kiss,  she  glided  away  as  slowly  as  she 
had  entered,  throwing  a  last  glance  upon  Gabriel. 

The  departure  of  this  woman  seemed  to  break  the  spell  under  which 
all  present  had  remained  for  the  last  few  minutes.  Gabriel  was  the  first 
to  speak,  exclaiming  in  an  agitated  voice:  "It  is  she — again — here  — 
in  this  house  !  " 

"  Who,  brother  ?  "  said  Agrieola,  uneasy  at  the  pale  and  almost  wild 
looks  of  the  missionary  ;  for  the  smith  had  not  yet  remarked  the  strange 
resemblance  of  the  woman  to  the  jjortrait,  though  he  shared  in  the  gen- 
eral feeling  of  amazement,  without  being  able  to  explain  it  to  himself. 
Dagobert  and  Fariughea  were  in  a  similar  state  of  mind. 

"  Who  is  this  woman  ?  "  resumed  Agrieola,  as  he  took  the  hand  of 
Gabriel,  which  felt  damp  and  icy  cold. 

"  Look  !  "  said  the  young  priest.  "  Those  poi'traits  have  been  there 
for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half." 

He  pointed  to  the  paintings,  before  which  he  was  now  seated,  and 
Agrieola,  Dagobert,  and  Fariughea  raised  their  eyes  to  either  side  of  the 
fireplace. 

Three  exclamations  were  now  heard  at  once. 

"  It  is  she  —  it  is  the  same  woman  !  "  cried  the  smith,  in  amazement  ; 
"  and  her  portrait  has  been  here  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  !  " 

"  AMiat  do  I  seel"  cried  Dagobert,  as  he  gazed  at  the  portrait  of  the 
man.  "  The  friend  and  emissary  of  Marshal  Simon.  Yes  !  it  is  the 
same  face  that  I  saw  last  year  in  Siberia.  Oh,  yes  !  I  recognize  that 
wild  and  sorrowful  air — those  black  eyebrows,  which  make  only  one  !" 

"  My  eyes  do  not  deceive  me,"  muttered  Fariughea  to  himself,  shud- 
dering with  horror.  "  It  is  the  same  man,  with  the  black  mark  on  his 
forehead,  that  we  strangled  and  biu'ied  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  — 
tlie  same  man  tliat  one  of  the  sons  of  Bowaiiee  told  me,  in  the  ruins  of 
Tchandi,  had  be(in  met  by  him  afterward  at  one  of  the  gates  of  Bom- 
bay— the  man  of  the  fatal  curse,  who  scatters  death  upon  his  passage — 
and  his  pictvu'e  has  existed  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  yeai's  !  " 

Anil,  like  Dagobert  and  Agrieola,  the  Strangler  could  not  witlidraw 
his  eyes  from  that  strange  i)orlrait. 
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"What  a  mysterious  rescmbliuici' ! ''  tliou^iil  l-'allici'  d'Aij^i'lyny. 
Then,  as  if  struck  with  a  sudden  idea,  h(s  said  to  Gabriel  :  "  But  tliis 
"woniau  is  the  same  that  saved  your  life  in  America  ?  " 

"  It  is  the  same,"  answered  Gabriel,  with  emotion  ;  "  and  yet  she  told 
me  she  was  going  toward  the  Nortli,"  added  the  young  ])riest,  speaking 
to  himself. 

"  But  how  came  she  in  this  lionsef  "  said  Father  d'Aigrigny,  address- 
ing Samuel.  "  Answer  me  !  did  this  woman  come  i:i  with  you,  or 
before  you  ?  " 

"  I  came  in  first,  and  alone,  when  this  door  was  first  opened  since  a 
century  and  a  half,"  said  Samuel  gravely. 

"  Then  how  can  you  explain  the  presence  of  tins  woman  here  ?  "  said 
Father  d'Aigrigny. 

"  I  do  not  try  to  explain  it,"  said  the  Jew.  "  I  see,  I  believe,  and  now 
I  hojte,"  added  he,  looking  at  Bathsheba  with  an  indefinable  expression. 

"  Bnt  you  ought  to  explain  the  presence  of  this  woman  !  "  said  Father 
d'Aigrigny,  with  vague  uneasiness.  "  Who  is  she  !  How  came  she 
hither  f  "  " 

"  All  I  know  is,  sir,  that  my  father  has  often  told  me  there  ai*e  sub- 
terraneous communications  between  this  house  and  distant  parts  of  the 
quarter." 

"  Oh  !  then  nothing  can  be  clearer,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny  ;  "  it  only 
remains  to  be  known  what  this  woman  intends  by  coming  hither.  As 
for  her  singular  resemblance  to  this  portrait,  it  is  one  of  the  freaks  of 
nature." 

Rodin  had  shared  in  the  general  emotion,  at  the  apparition  of  this 
ibysterious  woman.  But  when  he  saw  that  she  had  delivered  a  sealed 
packet  to  the  notary,  the  Sociiis,  instead  of  thinking  of  the  strangeness 
of  this  unexpected  vision,  was  only  occupied  with  a  violent  desire  to  quit 
the  house  with  the  treasure  which  had  just  falh^n  to  the  Company.  He 
felt  a  vagnxe  anxiety  at  sight  of  the  envelope  with  the  black  seal,  which 
the  protectress  of  Gabriel  had  delivered  to  the  notary  and  was  still  held 
mechanically  in  his  hands.  The  Socius,  therefore,  judging  this  a  very 
good  opportunity  to  walk  off  with  the  casket,  dui'ing  the  general  silence 
and  stupor  which  still  continued,  slightly  touched  Father  d'Aigrigny's 
elbow,  made  him  a  sign  of  intelligence,  and,  tucking  the  cedar-wood 
chest  under  his  arm,  was  hastening  toward  the  door. 

"  One  moment,  sir,"  said  Samuel,  rising,  and  standing  in  his  path  ;  "  I 
request  the  notary  to  examine  the  envelope  that  has  just  been  delivered 
to  him.     You  may  then  go  out." 

"  But,  sir,"  said  Rodin,  trying  to  foi-ce  a  passage,  "  the  question  is 
definitively  decided  in  favor  of  Father  d'Aigrigny.  Therefore,  with 
your  permission " 
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"  I  tell  you,  sir,"  auswered  the  old  man,  in  a  loud  voice,  "  that  this 
casket  shall  uot  leave  the  house  until  the  notary  has  examined  the 
envelope  just  delivered  to  him." 

These  words  drew  the  attention  of  all.  Rodin  was  forced  to  retrace 
his  steps.  Notwithstanding  the  firmness  of  his  chai'acter,  the  Jew  shud- 
dered at  the  look  of  implacable  hate  which  Rodin  turned  upon  him  at 
this  moment. 

Yielding  to  the  wish  of  Samuel,  the  notary  examined  the  envelope 
with  attention.  "  Good  Heaven  !  "  he  cried  suddenly  ;  "  what  do  I 
see  ? — Ah,  so  much  the  better  !  " 

At  this  exclamation,  all  eyes  turned  upon  the  notary.  "  Oh  !  read, 
read,  sir  !  "  cried  Samuel,  clasping  his  hands  together.  "  My  presenti- 
ments have  not  then  deceived  me  !  " 

"  But,  sir,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny  to  the  notary,  for  he  began  to 
share  in  the  anxiety  of  Rodin,  "  what  is  this  paper  I  " 

"  A  codicil,"  answered  the  notary  ;  "  a  codicil  which  re-opens  the  whole 
question." 

"  How,  sir  I  "  cried  Father  d'Aigrigny,  in  a  fury,  as  he  hastily  drew 
nearer  to  the  notary  ;  "  re-opens  the  whole  question  !    By  what  right  ?  " 

"  It  is  impossible,"  added  Rodin.     "  We  protest  against  it." 

"  Gabriel  !  father  !  listen,"  cried  Agricola,  "  all  is  uot  lost.  There  is 
yet  hope.     Do  you  hear,  Gabriel.     There  is  yet  hope." 

"  What  do  you  say  ?  "  exclaimed  the  young  priest,  rising,  and  hardly 
believing  the  words  of  his  adopted  brother. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  notary,  "  I  will  read  to  you  the  superscription 
of  this  envelope.  It  changes,  or  rather,  it  adjourns  the  whole  of  the 
testamentary  j^ro visions." 

"  Gabriel  !  "  cried  Agricola,  throwing  himself  on  the  neck  of  the  mis- 
sionary, "  aU  is  adjourned  ;  nothing  is  lost  !  " 

"  Listen,  gentlemen,"  said  the  notary  ;  and  he  read  as  follows  : 

"  '  This  is  a  codicil  which,  for  reasons  herein  stated,  adjourns  and  prorogues  to  the  first 
day  of  Jane,  1832,  tliough  without  any  other  change,  all  the  provisions  contained  in  the 
testament  made  l)y  me  at  one  o'clock  this  afternoon.  The  house  shall  be  reclosed  and 
the  funds  left  in  the  hands  of  the  same  trustee,  to  bo  distributed  to  the  rightful  claimants 
on  the  1st  of  June,  1832. 

"  '  Villetaneuse,  this  13th  of  February,  1682,  eleven  o'clock  at  night. 

"  '  Marius  de  Rennepont.'  " 

"  I  ])rotcst  against  this  codicil  as  a  forgery  !  "  cried  Father  d'Aigrigny, 
livid  with  rage  and  des})air. 

"  The  woman  who  delivered  it  to  the  notary  is  a  suspicious  charac- 
ter," added  Rodin.     "The  codicil  has  V)een  forged." 

"  No,  sir,"  said  the  notary  severely  ;  "  I  have  just  comparctl  the  two 
signatures  and  they  are  absolutely  alike.     For  the  rest,  what  I  said  this 
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morning  witli  regard  to  tlio  absent  heir.s  is  now  iipplietiljle  to  you, — the 
law  is  open  ;  you  may  dispute  the  authenticity  of  this  codicil.  Mean- 
while, everything  will  remain  suspended,  since  the  term  for  th(!  adjust- 
ment of  the  inheritance  is  prolonged  for  three  months  and  a  half." 

When  tlie  notary  had  uttei'cd  these  last  words,  lîodhi's  nails  drijijic(l 
blood;  for  the  first  time  his  wan  li])s  became  red. 

"  Oh,  God  !  thou  hast  heard  and  granted  my  prayer  !  "  cried  Gabi-iel, 
kneeling  down  with  religious  fervor  and  turning  his  angelic  fa(;e  toward 
heaven.     "  Thy  sovereign  justice  has  not  let  iniquity  triumph  !  " 

"  Wliat  do  you  say,  my  brave  boy  ?  "  cried  Dagobert,  who  in  the  first 
tumult  of  joy  had  not  exactly  understood  the  meaning  of  the  codicil. 

"  All  is  put  off,  father  !  "  exclaimed  tlu*  smith  ;  "  the  heirs  will  have 
three  months  and  a  half  more  to  make  their  claim.  And  now  that  these 
people  are  unmasked,"  added  Agricola,  pointing  to  Rodin  and  Father 
d'Aigrigny,  "  we  have  nothing  more  to  fear  from  them.  We  shall  be  on 
our  guard  ;  and  the  orphans.  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo ville,  my  woi'thy 
master,  M.  Hardy,  and  this  young  Indian  will  all  recover  their  own." 

We  must  renounce  the  attempt  to  paint  the  delight,  the  transport 
of  Gabriel  and  Agricola,  of  Dagobert  and  Marshal  Simon's  father,  of 
Samuel  and  Bathsheba. 

Faringhea  alone  remained  in  gloomy  silence  before  the  i^ortrait  of 
the  man  with  the  black-barred  forehead. 

As  for  the  fury  of  Father  d'Aigrigny  and  Rodin,  when  they  saw 
Samuel  retake  possession  of  the  casket,  we  must  also  renounce  any 
attempt  to  describe  it. 

On  the  notary's  suggestion,  who  took  with  him  the  codicil  to  have 
it  opened  according  to  the  formalities  of  the  law,  Samuel  agreed  that 
it  would  be  more  prudent  to  deposit  in  the  Bank  of  France  the  securi- 
ties of  immense  value  that  were  now  known  to  be  in  Ms  possession. 

While  all  the  generous  hearts,  which  had  for  a  moment  suffered  so 
miich,  were  overflowing  with  liappiness,  hope,  and  joy,  Father  d'Ai- 
gi'igny  and  Rodin  quitted  the  house  with  rage  and  death  in  their  souls. 

The  reverend  father  got  into  his  carriage  and  said  to  his  servants  : 
"  To  the  Hotel  Saint-Dizier  !  "  Then,  worn  out  and  crushed,  he  fell 
back  upon  the  seat  and  hid  his  face  in  his  hands,  while  he  uttered  a 
deep  groan. 

Rodin  sat  next  to  him,  and  looked  with  a  mixture  of  anger  and  dis- 
dain at  this  so  dejected  and  broken-si:)irited  man. 

"  The  coward  !  "  said  he  to  himself.     "  He  despairs  ;  and  yet " 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  the  carriage  stopped  in  the  Rue  de  Baby- 
lone,  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Hotel  Saint-Dizier. 


CHAPTER    XI 

THE    FIRST    LAST,    AND    THE    LAST    FIRST 

HE  carriage  had  traveled  rapidly  to  the  Hotel  Saiut-Dizier. 
During  all  the  way  Rodiu  remaiued  mute,  couteutiug  him- 
self with  observing  Father  d'Aigrigny  and  Ustening  to  him, 
as  he  poured  forth  his  grief  and  fury  in  a  long  monologue, 
interrupted  by  exclamations,  lamentation,  and  bursts  of  rage,  directed 
against  the  strokes  of  that  inexorable  destiny  which  had  I'uiued  in  a 
moment  the  best-founded  hopes. 

When  the  carriage  entered  the  eoui-t-yard  and  stojai^ed  before  the 
portico,  the  princess's  face  could  be  seen  through  one  of  the  windows, 
half  hidden  by  the  folds  of  a  curtain  ;  in  her  burning  anxiety,  she  came 
to  see  if  it  was  really  Father  d'Aigiigny  who  arrived  at  the  house. 
Still  more,  in  defiance  of  all  ordinary  rules,  this  great  lady,  generally 
so  scrupulous  as  to  appearances,  hurried  from  her  apartment  and 
descended  several  steps  of  the  stau'case  to  meet  Father  d'Aigrigny,  who 
was  coming  up  with  a  dejected  air. 

At  sight  of  the  livid  and  agitated  countenance  of  the  reverend 
father,  the  princess  stopped  suddenly  and  grew  pale.  She  suspected 
that  all  was  lost.  A  look  rapidly  exchanged  with  her  old  lover  left  her 
no  doubt  of  the  issue  she  so  much  feared. 

Rodin  humbly  followed  the  reverend  father,  and  both,  preceded  by 
the  princess,  entered  the  room.  The  door  once  closed,  the  princess, 
addressing  Father  d'^iigrigny,  exclaimed  -with  unspeakable  anguish  : 
"  What  has  happened  ?  " 

Instead  of  answering  this  question,  the  reverend  father,  his  eyes 
sparkling  with  rage,  his  lips  white,  his  features  contracted,  looked  fix- 
edly at  the  princess,  and  said  to  her:  "  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  this 
inheritance  that  we  estimated  at  forty  millions  f  " 

"I  understand,"  ci'ied  the  princess;  "we  have  been  deceived.  The 
inheritance  amounts  to  nothing,  and  all  Vdu  liavc  dour  lias  been  in 
vain." 
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"  Yes,  it  liiis  indeed  \mm  in  vain,"  ;ins\v<-]vd  tlic  lovei-end  futhcr,  grind- 
ing his  teetli  witli  rage  ;  "  it  was  no  question  of  forty  millions,  but  of 
two  huudi-ed  and  twelve  millions." 
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"  Two  hundred  and  twelve  millions  ?  "  repeated  the  princess  in  amaze- 
ment, as  she  drew  back  a  step.     "  It  is  impossible  !  " 

I  tell  you  I  saw  the  vouchers,  which  were  examined  by  the  notary." 
"  Two  hundred  and  twelve  millions  f  "  resumed  the  princess,  with 
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deep  dejection.  "  It  is  an  immense  and  sovereign  power  —  and  you 
have  renounced  —  you  have  not  struggled  for  it,  by  every  possible  means, 
and  till  the  last  moment  ?  " 

"  Madame,  I  have  done  all  that  I  could  !  —  notwithstanding  the 
treachery  of  Clabriel,  who  this  very  morning  declared  that  he  renounced 
us,  and  separated  from  the  society." 

"  Ungrateful  !  "  said  the  princess  unaffectedly. 

"  The  deed  of  gift,  which  I  had  the  precaution  to  have  prepared  by 
the  notary,  was  in  such  good,  legal  form,  that,  in  spite  of  the  objections 
of  that  accursed  soldier  and  his  son,  the  notary  had  put  me  in  possession 
of  the  treasure." 

"  Two  hundred  and  twelve  millions  !  "  repeated  the  princess,  clasping 
her  hands.     "  Verily,  it  is  like  a  dream  !  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Father  d'Aigi-iguy  bitterly,  "  for  us,  this  possession  is 
indeed  a  dream,  for  a  codicil  has  been  discovered,  which  puts  off  for 
thi*ee  months  and  a  half  all  the  testamentary  provisions.  Now  that  our 
very  i^reeautions  have  roused  the  siisi^icion  of  all  these  heirs  —  now  tliat 
they  know  the  enormous  amount  at  stake  —  they  will  be  upon  their 
guard  ;  and  all  is  lost." 

"  But  who  is  the  wretch  that  produced  this  codicil  ?  " 

"  A  woman." 

"  What  woman  ?  " 

"  Some  wandering  creature,  that  Gabriel  says  he  met  in  America, 
where  she  saved  his  life." 

"  And  how  could  this  woman  be  there  —  how  could  she  know  the 
existence  of  this  codicU  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  was  all  arranged  with  a  miserable  Jew,  the  guardian  of  the 
house,  whose  family  has  had  charge  of  the  funds  for  three  generations  ; 
he  had  no  doubt  some  secret  instructions,  in  case  he  suspected  the 
detention  of  any  of  the  heirs,  for  this  Marius  de  Eennepont  had  fore- 
seen that  our  Company  would  keep  their  eyes  ujion  his  race." 

"  But  can  you  not  dispute  the  validity  of  this  codicil  f  " 

"  What,  go  to  law  in  these  times,  litigate  about  a  will,  incur  the 
certainty  of  a  thousand  clamors,  with  no  security  for  success  f  It  is 
bad  enough  that  even  this  should  get  wind.  Alas  !  it  is  terrible.  So 
near  the  goal  !  After  so  much  care  and  trouble.  An  affair  that  had 
been  followed  up  with  so  much  perseverance  during  a  century  and  a 
half  !  " 

"  Two  hundred  and  twelve  millions  !  "  said  the  jjrincess.  "  The  Order 
would  have  had  no  need  to  look  for  establishments  in  foreign  countries  ; 
with  such  resom'ces,  it  would  have  been  able  to  impose  itself  upon 
France." 
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"  Yes,"  resumed  Fatlier  d'Aigrigny,  with  bitterness  ;  "  by  means  of 
education,  we  might  have  possessed  ourselves  of  the  rising  generation. 
The  power  is  altogether  incalculable."  Tlicn,  stamping  with  his  foot,  he 
resumed  :  "  I  tell  you,  that  it  is  enough  to  drive  one  mad  with  rage  !  an 
affair  so  wisely,  ably,  patiently  conducted  !  " 

"  Is  there  no  hope  !  " 

"Only  that  Galiriel  may  not  revoke  his  donation,  in  as  far  as  con- 
cerns himself.  That  alone  would  be  a  considerable  sum — not  less  than 
thirty  millions." 

"It  is  enormous;  it  is  almost  what  you  hoped,"  said  tlie  pi-iiicess; 
"  then,  why  despah-  i  " 

"  Because  it  is  evident  that  Gabriel  will  dispute  this  donation.  How- 
ever legal  it  may  be,  he  will  find  means  to  annul  it,  now  that  he  is  free, 
informed  as  to  our  designs,  and  surroundf^l  by  his  adopted  family.  I 
tell  you,  that  all  is  lost.  There  is  no  hope  left.  I  think  it  will  even  be 
prudent  to  wi'ite  to  Rome  to  obtain  permission  to  leave  Paris  for  a 
while.     This  town  is  odious  to  me  !  " 

"Oh,  yes!  I  see  that  no  hope  is  left — since  you,  my  friend,  have 
decided  almost  to  fly." 

Father  d'Aigrigny  was  completely  discouraged  and  broken  down  ; 
this  terril)le  blow  had  destroyed  all  life  and  energy  within  hiin.  He 
threw  himself  back  in  an  ai'in-chair,  quite  overcome. 

During  the  preceding  dialogue  Rodin  was  standing  humbly  near 
the  door,  with  his  old  hat  in  his  hand.  Two  or  three  times,  at  cer- 
tain passages  in  the  conversation  l:)etween  Father  d'Aigrigny  and  the 
princess,  the  cadaverous  face  of  the  Socliis,  whose  wrath  appeared  to 
he  concentrated,  was  slightly  flushed,  and  his  flabby  eyelids  were  tinged 
with  red,  as  if  the  blood  mounted  in  consequence  of  an  interior  strug- 
gle ;  but,  immediately  after,  his  dull  countenance  resumed  its  pallid  hue. 

"  I  must  write  instantly  to  Rome,  to  announce  this  defeat,  which  has 
become  an  event  of  the  fii-st  importance,  because  it  overthrows  immense 
hopes,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny,  much  depi-essed. 

The  reverend  father  had  rcnnained  seated  ;  poiijting  to  a  table,  he 
said  to  Rodin,  with  an  abrui)t  and  haughty  air  : 

"  Write  !  " 
The  Socius  placed  his  hat  on  the  groimd,  answered  with  a  respect- 
ful bow  the  command,  and  with  stooping  head  and  slanting  walk  went 
to  seat  himself  on  a  chair  that  stood  before  a  desk.  Then,  taking  pen 
and  paper,  he  waited,  silent  and  motionless,  for  the  dictation  of  his 
superior. 

"  With  your  permission,  princess?  "  said  Father  d'Aigrigny  to  Madame 
de  Saint-Dizier.     The  latter  answered  by  an  impatient  wave  of  the 
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baud,  as  if  she  reproached  him  for  the  formal  demand  at  such  a  time. 
The  revereud  father  bowed,  aud  dictated  these  words  in  a  hoarse  and 
hollow  voice  :  "  All  our  hopes,  which  of  late  had  become  almost  cer- 
tainties, have  been  suddenly  defeated.  The  affair  of  the  Rennepont 
inheritance,  in  spite  of  aU  the  care  aud  skiU  employed  upon  it,  has 
completely  and  finally  failed.  At  the  point  to  which  matters  had  been 
brought,  it  is  unfortunately  worse  than  a  failure  ;  it  is  a  most  disas- 
trous event  for  the  society,  which  was  clearly  entitled  to  this  property, 
fraudulently  withdrawn  from  a  confiscation  made  in  our  favor.  My 
conscience  at  least  bears  witness  that,  to  the  last  moment,  I  did  all  that 
was  possible  to  defend  and  secure  our  rights.  But  I  repeat,  we  must 
consider  this  important  affair  as  lost  absolutely  and  forever,  and  think 
no  more  about  it." 

Thus  dictating,  Father  d'Aigriguy's  back  was  turned  toward  Rodin. 
At  a  sudden  movement  made  by  the  Sociiis,  in  rising  and  throwing  his 
pen  upon  the  table  instead  of  continviing  to  write,  the  reverend  father 
turned  round,  and,  looking  at  Rodin  with  profound  astonishment,  said 
to  him  :  "  Well  !  what  are  you  doing  !  " 

"  It  is  time  to  end  this  ;  the  man  is  mad  !  "  said  Rodin  to  himself,  as 
he  advanced  slowly  toward  the  fireplace. 

"  What  !  you  quit  your  place — you  cease  writing  !  "  said  the  reverend 
father,  in  amazement.  Then,  addressing  the  princess,  who  shared  in 
his  astonishment,  he  added,  as  he  glanced  contemptuously  at  the  Socius  : 
"  He  is  losing  his  senses." 

"  Forgive  him,"  replied  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier  ;  "  it  is,  no  doubt,  the 
emotion  caused  by  the  ruin  of  this  affair." 

"  Thank  the  princess,  retiu'n  to  your  place,  and  continue  to  write,"' 
said  Father  d'Aigrigny  to  Rodin  in  a  tone  of  disdainful  compassion,  as 
with  imperious  finger  he  pointed  to  the  table. 

The  Socius,  perfectly  indifferent  to  this  new  order,  approached  the 
fireplace,  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height  as  he  turned  his  arched 
back  to  the  fire,  planted  himself  firmly  on  his  legs,  stamped  on  the  car- 
pet with  the  heel  of  his  clumsy,  greasy  shoes,  crossed  his  hands  beneath, 
tlie  flaps  of  his  old,  soiled  coat,  and,  lifting  his  head,  looked  fixedly  at 
Father  d'Aigrigny.  The  Socius  had  not  si:)oken  a  word,  but  his  hideous 
countenance,  now  flushed,  suddenly  revealed  such  a  sense  of  his  supe- 
riority, and  such  sovereign  contempt  for  Father  dAigrigny,  mingled 
with  so  calm  and  serene  a  daring,  that  the  rcn-erend  father  and  the 
princess  were  quite  confounded  by  it.  They  felt  themselves  overawed 
by  this  little  old  man,  so  sordid  and  so  ugly. 

Father  d'Aigrigny  knew  too  well  the  customs  of  the  Company  to 
believe  his  liumble  secretary  capable  of  assuming  so  suddenly  these 
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airs  of  transcendent  superiority  vviUiout  a  motive,  or,  rather,  without  a 
positive  right.  Late,  too  lute,  the  reverend  father  perceived  that  this 
subordinate  agent  might  he  jjiirtly  a  spy,  partly  an  exjieriejieed  assistant, 
who,  according  to  tlic  constitutions  of  the  Urder,  had  the  power  and 
mission  to  depose  and  provisionally  replace,  in  certain  urgent  cases,  the 
incapable  person  over  whom  he  was  stationed  as  a  guai-d. 

The  reverend  father  was  not  deceived.  From  the  general  to  the 
provincials  and  to  the  rectors  of  the  colleges,  all  the  superior  members 
of  the  Order  have  stationed  near  them,  often  without  their  knowledge 
and  in  apjjarently  the  lowest  capacities,  men  aljle  to  assiime  theii'  func- 
tions at  any  given  moment,  and  who,  with  this  view,  constantly  keep 
up  a  direct  correspondence  with  Rome. 

From  the  moment  Eodin  had  assumed  this  position,  the  manners  of 
Father  d'Aigriguy,  generally  so  haughty,  underwent  a  change.  Though 
it  cost  him  a  good  deal,  he  said  witii  hesitation,  mingled  with  deference  : 
"  You  have,  no  doubt,  the  right  to  command  me,  who  hitherto  have 
commanded." 

Rodin,  without  answering,  drew  from  his  well-rubbed  and  gi'easy 
pocket-book  a  slip  of  paper  stamped  upon  both  sides,  on  which  were 
written  several  lines  in  Latin. 

When  he  had  read  it.  Father  d'Aigi'igny  pressed  this  paper  respect- 
fully, even  religiously,  to  his  lips  ;  then  returned  it  to  Rodin  with  a  low 
bow.  When  he  again  raised  his  head  he  was  purple  with  shame  and 
vexation.  Notwithstanding  his  habit  of  passive  obedience  and  immu- 
table respect  for  the  will  of  the  Order,  he  felt  a  bitter  and  violent  rage 
at  seeing  himself  thus  abi'uptly  deposed  from  power.  That  was  not  all. 
Though,  for  a  long  time  past,  all  relations  in  gallantry  had  ceased 
between  him  and  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier,  the  latter  was  not  the  less  a 
woman  ;  and  for  him  to  suffer  this  humiliation  in  presence  of  a  woman 
was,  undoubtedly,  cruel,  as,  notwithstanding  his  entrance  into  the 
Order,  he  had  not  wholly  laid  aside  the  character  of  a  man  of  the 
world. 

Moreover,  the  princess,  instead  of  appearing  hurt  and  offended  by 
this  sudden  transformation  of  the  superior  into  a  subaltern,  and  of  the 
subaltern  into  a  superior,  looked  at  Rodin  with  a  sort  of  curiosity 
mingled  with  interest. 

As  a  woman,  as  a  woman  intensely  ambitious,  seeking  to  connect 
herself  with  every  jiowerful  influence,  the  princess  loved  this  strange 
species  of  contrast.  She  found  it  curious  and  interesting  to  see  this 
man,  almost  in  rags,  mean  in  appearance,  and  ignobly  ugly,  and  but 
lately  the  most  humble  of  subordinates,  look  down  from  the  height  of 
his  superior  intelligence  upon  the  nobleman  by  birth,  distinguished  for 
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the  elegance  of  bis  maunevs,  and  just  before  so  considerable  a  person- 
age in  the  society. 

From  that  moment,  as  tlie  more  important  personage  of  the  two, 
Rodin  completely  took  the  place  of  Father  d'Aigrigny  in  the  princess's 
mind.  The  first  pang  of  hvimiliation  over,  the  reverend  father,  though 
his  pride  bled  inwardly,  applied  all  his  knowledge  of  the  world  to  l)ehave 
with  redoubled  courtesy  toward  Rodin,  who  had  become  his  superior  bj^ 
this  abrupt  change  of  fortune. 

But  the  cx-Sociiis,  incapable  of  appreciating,  or  rather  of  acknowl- 
edging, such  delicate  shades  of  manner,  established  himself  at  once 
firmly,  imijeriously,  brutally  in  his  new  position,  not  from  any  reaction 
of  offended  pride,  but  from  a  consciousness  of  what  he  was  really  worth. 
A  long  acciuaintance  with  Father  d'Aigrigny  had  revealed  to  him 
the  inferiority  of  the  latter. 

"  You  threw  away  your  pen,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny  to  Rodin,  with 
extreme  deference,  "  while  I  was  dictating  a  note  for  Rome.  Will  you 
do  me  the  favor  to  tell  me  how  I  have  acted  wrong  ?  " 

"  Directly,"  replied  Rodin,  in  his  sharp,  cutting  voice.  "  For  a  long 
time  this  affair  appeared  to  me  above  your  strength  ;  but  I  abstained 
from  interfering.  And  yet,  what  mistakes  !  what  poverty  of  invention  ; 
what  coarseness  in  the  means  employed  to  bring  it  about  !  " 

"  I  can  hardly  understand  your  reproaches,"  answered  Father  d'Ai- 
grigny mildly,  though  a  secret  bitterness  made  its  way  thi'ough  his 
apparent  submission.  "  Was  not  the  success  certain,  had  it  not  been 
for  this  codicil  I  Did  you  not  yourself  assist  in  the  measm-es  that  you 
now  blame  ?  " 

"  You  commanded  then,  and  it  was  my  duty  to  obey.  Besides,  you 
were  just  on  the  point  of  succeeding,  not  because  of  the  means  you  had 
taken,  but  in  spite  of  those  means,  with  all  their  awkward  and  revolt- 
ing brutality." 

"  Sir — you  are  severe,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny. 

"  I  am  just.  One  has  to  be  prodigiously  clever,  truly,  to  shut  up  any 
one  in  a  room  and  then  lock  the  door  !  And  yet,  what  else  have  you 
done?  The  daughters  of  General  Simon  ? — imjirisoned  at  Leipsic,  shut 
up  in  a  convent  at  Paris  !  Adrienne  de  Cardo ville  !  —  placed  in  confine- 
ment. Sleepinbuff  ? — put  in  prison.  Djalma  ? — quieted  by  a  narcotic. 
One  only  ingenious  method,  and  a  thousand  times  safer,  because  it  acted 
morally,  not  materially,  was  emjjloyed  to  remove  M.  Hardy.  As  for  yoiu* 
other  proceedings,  they  were  all  bad,  uncertain,  dangerous.  Why  ? 
Because  they  were  violent,  and  violence  provokes  violence.  Then  it  is 
no  longer  a  struggles  of  keen,  skillful,  persevering  men,  siHMUg  through 
the  darkness  in  which  they  walk,  but  a  match  of  fisticuffs  in  broad  day. 
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Though  we  should  be  always  iii  action,  we  should  always  shrink  from 
view;  and  yet  you  could  find  no  better  plan  than  to  draw  universal 
attention  to  us  by  proceedings  at  once  open  and  dejilorably  notorious. 
To  make  them  more  secret,  you  call  in  the  guard,  the  commissary  of 
police,  the  jailers  for  yoiu'  accomplices.  It  is  pitiable,  sir;  nothing  but 
the  most  brilhant  success  could  cover  such  wretched  folly;  and  lliis 
success  has  been  wanting." 

"  Sir,"  said  Father  d'Aigriguy,  deeply  hurt,  for  the  Piincess  de  Saint- 
Dizier,  unable  to  conceal  the  sort  of  admiration  caused  in  her  by  the 
plain,  decisive  words  of  Rodin,  looked  at  her  old  lover  with  an  air  that 
seemed  to  say.  He  Is  rif/lif  ;  "  sir,  you  are  more  than  severe  in  youi-  judg- 
ment; and,  notwithstanding  the  deference  I  owe  to  you,  I  must  observe 
that  I  am  not  accustomed " 

"  There  are  many  other  things  to  which  yoii  are  not  accustomed," 
said  Rodin,  harshly  interrupting  the  reverend  father;  "but  you  will 
accustom  yourself  to  them.  You  have  hitherto  had  a  false  idea  of  your 
own  value.  There  is  the  old  leaven  of  the  soldier  and  the  worldling 
fermenting  within  you,  which  deprives  your  reason  of  the  coolness, 
lucidity,  and  penetration  that  it  ought  to  possess.  You  have  been  a 
fine  military  officer,  brisk  and  gay,  foremost  in  wars  and  festivals,  with 
pleasures  and  women.  These  things  have  half  worn  you  out.  You  will 
never  be  anytliing  but  a  subaltern  ;  you  have  been  thoroughly  tested. 
You  will  always  want  that  vigor  and  concentration  of  mind  which  gov- 
erns men  and  events.  That  vigor  and  concentration  of  mind  I  have  — 
and  do  you  know  why  ?  It  is  because,  solely  devoted  to  the  service  of 
the  Company,  I  have  always  been  ugly,  dirty,  iinloved,  unloving  —  I 
have  all  my  manhood  about  me  !  " 

In  pronouncing  these  words,  full  of  cynical  pride,  Rodin  was  truly 
fearful.  The  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier  thovight  him  almost  handsome  bj^ 
his  energy  and  audacity. 

Father  d'Aigrigny,  feeling  himself  overawed,  invincibly  and  inex- 
orably, by  this  diabolical  being,  made  a  last  effort  to  resist,  and  exclaimed: 
"  Oh  !  sir,  these  lioastings  are  no  jjroofs  of  valor  and  power.  We  must 
see  you  at  work." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Rodin  coldly  ;  "  do  you  know  at  what  work  !"  Rodin 
was  fond  of  this  interrogative  mode  of  expression.  "  Why,  at  the  work 
that  you  so  basely  abandon." 

"  AVhat  !  "  cried  the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier  ;  for  Father  d'Aigrigny, 
stupefied  at  Rodin's  audacity,  was  unable  to  utter  a  word. 

"  I  say,"  resumed  Rodin  slowly,  "  that  I  undertake  to  bring  to  a  good 
issue  this  affair  of  the  Rennepont  inheritance,  which  appears  to  yoii  so 
desperate." 
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"  You  f  "  cried  Father  d'Aigiigny.     "  You  ?  " 

"  I." 

"  But  tliey  lia\-e  unmasked  our  maneuvers." 

"  80  muc'li  the  better  ;  we  shall  be  obliged  to  invent  others." 

"  But  they  will  suspect  us  in  everything." 

"  So  much  the  better;  the  success  that  is  difficult  is  the  most  certain." 

"  ^Yliat  !  do  you  hope  to  make  Gabriel  consent  not  to  revoke  his  dona- 
tion, which  is  perhaps  illegal." 

"  I  mean  to  bring  into  the  coffers  of  the  Company  the  whole  of  the 
two  hundred  and  twelve  millions,  of  which  they  wish  to  cheat  us.  Is 
that  clear  t  " 

"  It  is  clear — but  impossible." 

"  And  I  tell  you  that  it  is,  and  must  be,  possible.  Do  you  not  under- 
stand, shoi-t-sighted  as  you  are  !  "  cried  Rodin,  animated  to  such  a  degree 
that  his  cadaverous  face  became  slightly  flushed;  "do  you  not  understand 
that  it  is  no  longer  in  oivc  choice  to  hesitate  f  Either  these  two  hundred 
and  twelve  millions  must  be  ours — and  then  the  reëstablishment  of  our 
sovereign  influence  in  France  is  siu'e  ;  for,  in  these  venal  times,  with 
such  a  sum  at  command,  yoii  may  bribe  or  overthrow  a  government,  or 
light  up  the  flame  of  civil  war,  and  restore  legitimacy,  which  is  oui' 
natural  ally,  and,  owing  all  to  us,  would  give  us  all  in  return " 

"  That  is  clear,"  cried  the  princess,  clasping  her  hands  in  admiration. 

"  If,  on  the  contrary,"  resumed  Rodin,  "  these  two  hundi'ed  and  twelve 
millions  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  family  of  the  Renneponts,  it  will  be 
our  ruin  and  oui'  destruction.  We  shall  ci'eate  a  stock  of  bitter  and 
implacable  enemies.  Have  you  not  heard  the  execrable  designs  of  that 
Rennepont,  with  I'egard  to  the  association  he  recommends,  and  which,  by 
an  accursed  fatality,  his  race  are  just  iu  a  condition  to  realize  ?  Think 
of  the  forces  that  would  rally  round  these  millions.  There  would  be 
Marshal  Simon,  acting  in  the  name  of  his  daughters — that  is,  the  man 
of  the  people  become  a  duke,  withoiit  being  the  vainer  for  it,  which 
secures  his  influence  with  the  mob,  because  military  spirit  and  Bonapart- 
ism  still  represent,  in  the  eyes  of  the  French  populace,  the  traditions  of 
national  honor  and  glor}'.  There  would  be  François  Hardy,  the  liberal, 
independent,  enlightened  citizen,  the  type  of  the  great  manufacturer, 
the  friend  of  progress,  the  benefactor  of  his  workmen.  There  would  be 
Gabriel — 'the  good  priest,'  as  they  say!  the  apostle  of  the  primitive 
gospel,  the  I'epresentative  of  the  democracy  of  the  church,  of  th(^  poor 
country  curate  as  opposed  to  the  I'ich  ]>ishoi),  the  tiller  of  the  vine  as 
opposed  to  him  who  sits  in  the  shade  of  it;  the  propagator  of  all  the 
ideas  of  fratci'nity,  emanci])ation,  progress, —  to  use  \ho\v  own  jargon, — 
and  that,  not  in  the  name  of  revolutionary  and  incendiary  politics,  but 
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in  the  name  of  u  religion  of  cluii-ity,  love,  and  peace — to  speak  as  they 
speak.  There,  too,  would  be  Adrienne  de  Cardoville,  the  type  of  ele- 
gance, gi'aee,  and  beauty,  the  priestess  of  the  senses,  which  she  deifies 
by  refining  and  cultivating  them.  I  need  not  tell  you  of  her  wit  and 
audacity;  you  know  them  Ijut  too  well.  No  one  could  be  more  dangen-- 
ous  to  us  than  this  creature,  a  patrician  in  blood,  a  plebeian  in  heart,  a 
poet  ill  imagination.  Then,  too,  there  would  be  Prince?  Djalma,  cliival- 
rous,  bold,  ready  for  adventure,  knowing  nothing  of  civilized  life, 
implacable  in  his  hate  as  in  his  aft'ection,  a  terrible  instrument  for  who- 
ever can  make  use  of  him.  In  this  detestable  family,  even  such  a  wretch 
as  Sleepinbufï,  who  in  himself  is  of  no  value,  raised  and  purified  by  the 
contact  of  these  generous  and  far  from  narrow  natures  (as  they  call 
them),  might  represent  the  working-class,  and  take  a  large  share  in  the 
influence  of  that  association.  Now  do  you  not  think  that  if  all  these 
people,  already  exasperated  against  us,  because,  as  they  say,  we  have 
wished  to  rob  them,  should  follow  the  detestable  counsels  of  this  Renne- 
pont, —  shoidd  unite  their  forces  round  this  immense  fortune,  which 
would  strengthen  them  a  hundred-fold, —  do  you  not  think  that,  if  they 
declare  a  deadly  war  against  us,  they  "«"ill  be  the  most  dangerous  ene- 
mies that  we  have  ever  had  ?  I  tell  you  that  the  Company  has  nevei* 
been  in  such  serious  peril  ;  yes,  it  is  now  a  question  of  life  and  death. 
We  must  no  longer  defend  ourselves,  but  lead  the  attack,  so  as  to  anni- 
hilate this  accursed  race  of  Rennepont,  and  obtain  possession  of  these 
millions." 

At  this  picture,  drawn  by  Rodin  with  a  feverish  animation,  which 
had  only  the  more  influence  from  its  unexpectedness,  the  princess  and 
Father  d'Aigrigny  looked  at  each  other  in  confusion. 

"  I  confess,"  said  the  reverend  father  to  Rodin,  "  I  had  not  considered 
all  the  dangerous  consequences  of  this  association  recommended  ]:)y  M. 
de  Rennepont.  I  believe  that  the  heirs,  from  the  characters  we  know 
them  to  be  possessed  of,  would  wish  to  realize  this  Utopia.  Tlie  peril  is 
great  and  pressing  ;  v/hat  is  to  be  done  f  " 

"  What,  sir  I  You  have  to  act  upon  ignorant,  heroic,  enthusiastic 
natures  like  Djalma's  ;  sensuous  and  eccentric  characters  like  Adrienne 
de  Caixloville's  ;  simple  and  ingenuous  minds  like  Rose  and  Blanche 
Simon's  ;  honest  and  frank  dispositions  like  François  Hardy's  ;  angelic 
and  pui-e  souls  like  Gabriel's;  brutal  and  stupid  instincts  like  Jacques', — 
and  can  you  ask.  What  is  to  he  done  f" 

"  In  truth,  I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  Father  d'Aigi-igny. 

"  I  believe  it.  Your  past  conduct  shows  as  much,"  replied  Rodin  con- 
temptuously. "  You  have  had  recourse  to  the  lowest  and  most  mechan- 
cal  contrivances,  instead  of  acting  upon  the  noble  and  generous  passions, 
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which,  once  united,  would  constitute  so  formidable  a  bond  ;  but  which,  now 
divided  and  isolated,  are  open  to  every  surjjrise,  every  seduction,  every 
attack  !  Do  you  at  length  understand  me  ?  Not  yet  ?  "  added  Rodin, 
shrugging  his  shoulders.     "  Answer  me — do  people  die  of  despair  Î  " 

"  Yes." 

"  May  not  the  gratitude  of  successful  love  reach  the  last  limits  of 
insane  generosity  I  " 

"  Yes." 

"  May  there  not  be  such  horrible  deceptions  that  suicide  is  the  only 
refuge  from  frightful  realities  !  " 

"  Yes." 

"  May  not  the  excess  of  sensuality  lead  to  the  grave  by  a  slow  and 
voluptuous  agony  !  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Ai-e  there  not  in  life  such  terrible  circumstances  that  the  most 
worldly,  the  firmest,  the  most  impious  characters  throw  themselves 
blindly,  overwhelmed  with  despair,  into  the  arms  of  religion  and  aban- 
don all  earthly  greatness  for  sackcloth  and  prayers  and  solitude  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Are  there  not  a  thousand  occasions  in  which  the  reaction  of  the 
passions  works  the  most  extraordinary  changes  and  brings  about  the 
most  tragic  catastrophes  in  the  life  of  man  and  woman  ?  " 

"  No  doubt." 

""Well,  then!  why  ask  me  '  What  is  to  be  done?''  Wliat  would  you 
say,  for  example,  if,  before  three  months  are  over,  the  most  dangerous 
members  of  this  family  of  the  Renneponts  should  come  to  implore,  upon 
their  knees,  admission  to  that  very  society  which  they  now  hold  in 
horror,  and  from  which  Gabriel  has  just  separated  I  " 

"  Such  a  conversion  is  imj^ossible,"  cried  Father  d'Aigrigny. 

"  Impossible  !  What  wcn-e  you,  sir,  fifteen  years  ago  ?  "  said  Rodin. 
"  An  impious  and  deliauched  man  of  the  world.  And  yet  you  came  to 
us,  and  your  wealth  became  ours.  What  !  we  have  conquered  princes, 
kings,  iDopes  ;  we  have  absorbed  and  extinguished  in  our  unity  mag- 
nificent intelligences  which  from  afar  shone  with  too  dazzling  a  light  ; 
we  have  all  but  governed  two  worlds  ;  we  have  pei'petuated  our  society, 
full  of  life,  rich  and  formidable,  even  to  this  day,  thi'ough  all  the  hate 
and  all  the  persecutions  that  have  assailed  us  ;  and  yet  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  get  the  better  of  a  single  family  wliich  threatens  our  Company 
and  has  despoiled  us  of  a  large  fortune  I  What  !  we  are  not  skillful 
enough  to  obtain  this  result  without  having  recourse  to  awkwai'd  and 
dangerous  violence  ?  You  do  not  know,  then,  the  immense  field  that  is 
thrown  open   by  the  mutually  destructive   power  of  human  passions 
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skillfully  combined,  opposed,  restrained,  excited?  particularly,"  tuldi-d 
Eodin,  with  a  strange  smile,  "  when,  thanks  to  a  powerful  ally,  these 
passions  are  sure  to  be  redou])led  in  aTxlor  and  energy." 

"  What  ally? "  asked  Father  d'Aigrigiiy,  who,  as  well  as  the  Princess 
de  Saint-Dizier,  felt  a  sort  of  admiration  mixed  with  terror. 

"  Yes,"  resumed  Rodin,  without  answering  the  reverend  father  ;  "  this 
formidable  ally  wIkj  comes  to  our  assistance  may  bring  about  tlie  most 
astonishing  transformations — make  the  coward  brave,  and  the  impious 
credulous,  and  the  gentle  ferocious " 

"  Biit  this  ally  f  "  cried  the  princess,  oppressed  with  a  vague  sense  of 
fear.     "  This  great  and  formidable  ally — who  is  he  f  " 

"  If  he  comes,"  resumed  Rodin,  still  impassible,  "  the  youngest  and 
most  vigorous,  every  moment  in  danger  of  death,  will  have  no  advan- 
tage over  the  sick  man  at  his  last  gasp." 

"  But  who  is  this  ally  f  "  exclaimed  Father  d'Aigrigny,  more  and  more 
alarmed  ;  for,  as  the  picture  became  darker,  Rodin's  face  became  more 
cadaverous. 

"  This  ally,  who  can  decimate  a  population,  may  carry  away  with 
him  in  a  shroud  that  he  drags  at  his  heels  the  whole  of  an  accursed 
race  ;  but  even  he  must  respect  the  life  of  that  great,  intangible  l)ody 
which  does  not  perish  with  the  death  of  its  members,  for  the  spii'it  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus  is  immortal  !  " 

"  And  this  ally  f  " 

"  Oh  !  this  ally,"  resumed  Rodin,  "  who  advances  with  slow  steps,  and 
whose  terrible  coming  is  announced  by  moiu-nf  ul  presentiments " 

"Is " 

"  The  Cholera  !  " 
These  words,  pronounced  by  Rodin  in  an  alirupt  voice,  made  the 
Princess  and  Father  d'Aigrigny  grow  pale  and  tremble.  Rodin's  look 
was  gloomy  and  chilling,  like  a  specter's.  For  some  moments  the 
silence  of  the  tomb  reigned  in  the  saloon.  Rodin  was  the  first  to  break 
it.  Still  impassible,  he  pointed  with  imperious  gesture  to  the  tal:)le, 
where  a  few  minutes  before  he  had  himself  been  humbly  seated,  and 
said  in  a  sharp  voice  to  Father  d'Aigi'igny,  "  Write  !  " 

The  reverend  father  started  at  first  with  surprise  ;  then,  remember- 
ing that  from  a  superior  he  had  become  an  inferior,  he  rose,  bowed 
lowly  to  Rodin,  as  he  passed  before  him,  seated  himself  at  the  table, 
took  the  pen,  and  said,  "  I  am  ready." 

Rodin  dictated,  and  the  reverend  father  wrote  as  follows  :  "  By  the 
mismanagement  of  the  Reverend  Father  d'Aigrigny,  the  affair  of  the 
inheritance  of  the  Rennepont  family  has  been  seriously  compromised. 
The  sum  amounts  to  two  hundred  and  twelve  millions.     Notwithstand- 
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ing  the  check  we  have  received,  we  believe  we  may  safely  promise  to 
prevent  these  Reuueponts  from  injm-iiig  the  society,  aud  to  r(»store  the 
two  hundred  and  twelve  miUious  to  theh"  legitimate  possessors.  We 
only  ask  for  the  most  complete  and  extensive  powers." 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  after  this  scene,  Eodin  left  Saint-Dizier  House, 
brushing  with  his  sleeve  the  old  greasy  hat,  which  he  had  pulled  off  to 
return  the  salute  of  the  porter  by  a  very  low  bow. 


PART    XJl 


EODIN\S   PROMISES 


CHAPTER   I 


THE      HTEANGER 


HE  following  scene  took  place  on  the  morrow  of  the 
(lay  in  which  Father  d'Aigrigny  had  been  so  rudely 
degraded  by  Rodin  to  the  subaltern  position  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  Socius. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Rue  Clovis  is  one  of 
the  most  solitary  streets  in  the  Montagne  St.  Gren- 
eviève  district.  At  the  epoch  of  this  narrative,  the 
house  No.  4,  in  this  street,  was  composed  of  one 
}H'incipal  building,  through  which  ran  a  dark  pas- 
sage, leading  to  a  little,  gloomy  court,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  second 
building,  in  a  singularly  miserable  and  dilajiidated  condition. 

On  the  ground-tloor,  in  front  of  the  house,  was  a  half-subterra- 
neous shop,  in  which  were  sold  charcoal,  faggots,  vegetables,  and  milk. 
Nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  had  just  struck.  The  mistress  of  the 
shop,  one  Mother  Arsène,  an  old  woman  of  a  mild,  sickly  countenance, 
clad  in  a  brown  stuff  dress,  with  a  red  bandana  round  her  head,  was 
mounted  on  the  top  step  of  the  stairs  which  led  down  to  her  door,  and 
was  employed  in  setting  oixt  her  goods, —  that  is,  on  one  side  of  the  door 
she  placed  a  tin  milk-can,  and  on  the  other  some  bunches  of  stale 
vegetables,  tianked  with  yellowed  cabbages.  At  the  bottom  of  the  steps, 
in  the  shadowy  depths  of  the  cellar,  one  could  see  the  light  of  the  bm-n- 
ing  charcoal  in  a  little  stove. 
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This  shop,  situated  at  the  side  of  the  passage,  served  as  a  porter's 
lodge,  and  the  old  woman  acted  as  poi'tress. 

On  a  sudden,  a  pretty  little  creature,  coming  from  the  house,  entered 
lightly  and  merrily  the  shop. 

This  young  girl  was  Rose-Pompon,  the  intimate  friend  of  the 
Bacchanal  Queen, —  Eose-Pompon,  a  whlnw  for  the  moment,  whose 
bacchanalian  cicisbeo  was  Nini  Moulin,  the  orthodox  scapegrace,  who, 
on  occasion,  after  drinking  his  fill,  could  transform  himself  into  Jacques 
Dumoulin  the  religious  writer,  and  pass  gayly  from  disheveled  dances  to 
ultramontane  polemics,  from  Full-])lown  Tulips  to  Catholic  pamj^hlets. 

Rose-Pompon  had  just  quitted  her  bed,  as  appeared  by  the  negli- 
gence of  her  strange  morning  costume  ;  no  doubt  for  want  of  any  other 
head-ch'ess,  on  her  beautiful  light  hair,  smooth  and  well  combed,  was 
stuck  jauntily  a  foraging-cap,  borrowed  from  her  masquerading  cos- 
tume. Nothing  could  be  more  sprightly  than  that  face,  seventeen  years 
old,  rosy,  fresh,  dimpled,  and  brilliantly  lighted  up  by  a  pair  of  gay, 
sparkling  Ijlue  eyes.  Rose-Pompon  was  so  closely  enveloped  from  the 
neck  to  the  feet  in  a  red  and  gi'een  plaid  cloak,  rather  faded,  that  one 
could  guess  the  cause  of  her  modest  embarrassment.  Her  naked  feet,  so 
white  that  one  could  not  tell  if  she  wore  stockings  or  not,  were  slipped 
into  little  morocco  shoes,  with  plated  buckles.  It  was  easy  to  perceive 
that  her  cloak  concealed  some  article  which  she  held  in  her  hand. 

"  Clood-day,  Rose-Pompon,"  said  Mother  Ai-sène,  with  a  kindly  air  ; 
"'  you  are  early  this  morning.     Had  you  no  dance  last  night  f  " 

"  Don't  talk  of  it.  Mother  Arsène  ;  I  had  no  heai't  to  dance.  Poor 
Cephyse  —  the  Bacchanal  Queen — has  done  nothing  but  cry  all  night. 
She  cannot  console  herself,  that  her  lover  should  be  in  prison." 

"  Now,  look  here,  my  girl,"  said  the  old  woman,  "  I  must  speak  to  you 
about  your  friend  Cephj'se.     You  won't  be  angry  !  " 

"  Am  I  ever  angry  ?  "  said  Rose-Pompon,  shrugging  her  shoulders. 

"  Don't  you  think  that  M.  Philemon  will  scold  me  on  his  return  ?  " 

"Scold  you!  what  for?" 

"  Because  of  his  rooms,  that  yon  (»ccupy." 

"  Why,  Mother  Arsène,  did  not  Philemon  tell  you  that,  in  his  absence, 
I  was  to  be  as  much  mistress  of  his  two  rooms  as  I  am  of  himself  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  speak  of  you,  but  of  your  friend  Cephyse,  whom  you  have 
also  l)i'ought  to  occupy  M.  Philemon's  lodgings." 

"  And  where  would  she  have  gone  without  me,  ray  good  Mother 
Arsène  ?  Since  her  lover  was  arrested,  she  has  not  dared  to  retui'n  home, 
beeavise  she  owes  ever  so  many  <iuai-ters'  rent.  Seeing  hei'  troubles,  I 
said  to  her:  'Come  lodge  at  Pliilenion's.  When  he  returns,  he  must 
find  another  place  for  you.'  " 
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"  Woll,  little  lovely — if  you   only  assure  inc  that  M.  Philemon  will 

not  be  angry " 

"  Angry 't  for  what  f  That  we  spoil  his  things  ?     A  fine  set  of  things 


he  lias  to  spoil  !    I  broke  his  last  cup  yesterday,  and  am  forced  to  fetch 
the  milk  in  this  comic  concern." 

So  saying,  laiighing  with  all  her  might,  Rose-Pompon  drew  her 
pretty  little  white  arm  from  under  her  cloak,  and  jiresented  to  Mother 
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Arsène  one  of  tliose  champagne-glasses  of  colossal  capacity,  whicli  lioM 
al:)oiit  a  bottle. 

"  Oh,  dear  !  "  said  the  green-grocer  in  amazement  ;  "  it  is  like  a  glass 
trumpet." 

"It  is  Philemon's  grand  gala-glass,  which  they  gave  him  when  he 
took  his  degrees  in  boating,"  said  Rose-Pompon  gravely. 

"  And  to  think  you  must  put  your  milk  in  it  !  I  am  really  ashamed," 
said  Mother  Arsène. 

"  So  am  I  !  If  I  were  to  meet  any  one  on  the  stairs,  holding  this  glass 
in  my  hand  like  a  church  tapei-,  I  should  burst  out  laughing,  and  break 
the  last  remnant  of  Philemon's  bazar,  and  he  would  give  me  his  male- 
diction." 

"  There  is  no  danger  that  you  will  meet  any  one.  The  first-floor  is 
gone  out,  and  the  second  gets  up  very  late." 

"  Talking  of  lodgers,"  said  Rose-Pompon,  "  is  there  not  a  room  to  let 
on  the  second-floor  in  the  rear  house  !  It  might  do  for  Cephyse,  when 
Philemon  comes  back." 

"  Yes,  there  is  a  little  closet  in  the  roof,  just  over  the  two  rooms  of 
the  mysterious  old  fellow,"  said  Mother  Arsène. 

"  Oh,  yes  !  Father  Charlemagne.  Have  you  found  out  anything  more 
about  him  ?  " 

"  Dear  me,  no,  my  gh'l  !  only  that  he  came  this  morning  at  break  of 
day  and  knocked  at  my  shutters.  '  Have  you  received  a  letter  for  me, 
my  good  lady  V  said  he — for  he  is  always  so  polite,  the  dear  man  !  — 
'  No,  sir,'  said  I.  '  Well,  then,  pray  don't  disturb  yourself,  my  good 
lady  !  '  said  he,  '  I  will  call  again.'    And  so  he  went  away." 

"  Does  he  never  sleep  in  the  house  'I  " 

"  Never.  No  doubt  he  lodges  somewhere  else  ;  but  he  passes  some 
hours  here  once  every  four  or  five  days." 

"  And  always  comes  alone  I  " 

"  Always." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  !  Does  he  never  manage  to  slip  in  some  little 
puss  of  a  woman  "?  Take  care,  or  Philemon  will  give  you  notice  to 
quit,"  said  Rose-Pompon,  with  an  air  of  mock-modesty. 

"  M.  Charlemagne  with  a  woman  !  Oh,  poor,  dear  man  !  "  said  the 
gi-eeu-grocer,  raising  her  hands  to  heaven  ;  "if  you  saw  him  with  his 
greasy  liat,  his  old  gray  coat,  his  patched  umbrelhi,  and  his  simple  face  ; 
he  looks  more  like  a  saint  than  anything  else." 

"  But  then.  Mother  Arsène,  what  does  the  saint  do  here  all  alone  for 
hoiu's  in  that  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  court,  where  one  can  hardly  see 
at  noonday  I  " 

"  That's  what  I  ask  myself,  my  dovey,  what  can  he  be  doing  f    It 
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can't  be  that  he  comes  to  look  at  his  rui'iiilui'c,  t'oi-  lie  has  nothing  but 
a  flock-bed,  a  table,  a  stove,  a  chair,  and  an  old  tiamk." 

"  Somewhat  in  the  style  of  Philemon's  establishment,"  said  Rose- 
Pompon. 

"Well,  notwithstanding  that,  lîosey,  he  is  as  much  afraid  that  any 
one  should  come  into  his  room  as  if  we  were  all  thieves  and  his  furni- 
ture was  made  of  massy  gold.  He  has  had  a  patent  lock  put  on  the 
door  at  his  own  expense  ;  he  never  leaves  me  his  key  ;  and  he  lights  his 
fire  himself  rather  than  let  anybody  into  his  room." 

"  And  you  say  he  is  old  Ï  " 

"  Yes,  fifty  or  sixty." 

"  And  ugly  !  " 

"  Just  fancy,  little  viper's  eyes,  looking  as  if  they  had  been  bored 
with  a  gimlet,  in  a  face  as  jjale  as  death — so  pale  that  the  lips  are 
white.  That's  for  his  appearance.  As  for  his  character,  the  good  old 
man  is  so  polite  !  he  pulls  off  his  hat  so  often,  and  makes  you  such  low 
bows  that  it  is  quite  eml)arrassing." 

"  But,  to  come  back  to  the  point,"  resumed  Rose-Pompon,  "  what  can 
he  do  all  alone  in  those  two  rooms  I  If  Cephyse  should  take  the  closet 
on  Philemon's  return,  we  may  amuse  ourselves  V)y  finding  out  some- 
thing about  it.     How  much  do  they  want  for  the  little  room  ?  " 

"  Why,  it  is  in  such  bad  condition,  that  I  think  the  landlord  would  let 
it  go  for  fifty  or  fifty-five  francs  a  year,  for  there  is  no  room  for  a  stove, 
and  the  only  light  comes  through  a  small  i^ane  in  the  roof." 

"  Poor  Cephyse  !  "  said  Rose,  sighing  and  shaking  her  head  sorrow- 
fully. "  After  having  amused  herself  so  well  and  flung  away  so  much 
money  with  Jacques  Rennepont,  to  live  in  such  a  place  and  support 
herself  by  hard  work  !     She  must  have  courage  !  " 

"  Why,  indeed,  there  is  a  gi-eat  difference  between  that  closet  and  the 
coach-and-four  in  which  Cephyse  came  to  fetch  you  the  other  day,  with 
all  the  fine  masks,  that  looked  so  gay  —  particularly  the  fat  man  in  the 
silver-paper  helmet,  with  the  plume  and  the  top-boots.  What  a  jolly 
fellow  !  " 

"Yes,  Nini  Moulin.  There  is  no  one  like  him  to  dance  the  forlt/ddcn 
fruit.  You  should  see  him  with  Cephyse,  the  Bacchanal  Queen.  Popr, 
laughing,  noisy  thing  !  —  the  only  noise  she  makes  now  is  crying." 

"  Oh  !  these  young  people  —  these  young  people  !  "  said  the  green- 
grocer. 

"  Easy,  Mother  Arsène  ;  you  were  young  once." 

"  I  hardly  know.  I  have  always  thought  myself  much  the  same  as 
I  am  now." 

"  And  your  lovers.  Mother  Arsène  ?  " 
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"  Lovers  !  Oh,  yes  !  I  was  too  ugly  for  that  —  and  too  well  taken 
care  of." 

"  Your  mother  looked  after  j'ou,  then  ?  " 

"  No,  my  girl  ;  but  I  was  harnessed." 

"  Harnessed  !  "  cried  Rose-Pompon,  in  amazement,  interrupting  the 
dealer. 

"  Yes  ;  harnessed  to  a  water-cart,  along  with  my  brother.  80,  you 
see,  when  we  had  drawn  like  a  pair  of  horses  for  eight  or  ten  hours  a 
day,  I  had  no  heart  to  think  of  nonsense." 

"  Poor  Mother  Arsène  !  what  a  hard  life,"  said  Rose-Pompon,  with 
interest. 

"  In  the  winter,  when  it  froze,  it  was  hard  enough.  I  and  my  brother 
were  obliged  to  be  rough-shod,  for  fear  of  slipping." 

"  What  a  trade  for  a  woman  !  It  breaks  one's  heart.  And  they  forbid 
people  to  harness  dogs  !  "  added  Rose-Pompon  sententionsly. 

"  Why,  'tis  true,"  resumed  Mother  Arsène.  "  Animals  are  sometimes 
better  off  than  people.  But  what  would  you  have  ?  One  must  live, 
you  know.  As  you  make  your  bed,  you  must  lie.  It  was  hard  enough, 
and  I  got  a  disease  of  the  lungs  by  it  —  which  was  not  my  fault.  The 
strap  with  which  I  was  harnessed  pressed  so  hard  against  my  chest 
that  I  could  scarcely  breathe  ;  so  I  left  the  trade,  and  took  to  a  shop, 
which.is  just  to  tell  you  that  if  I  had  had  a  pretty  face  and  opportunity, 
I  might  have  done  like  so  many  other  young  people,  who  begin  with 
laughter  and  finish " 

"  With  a  laugh  t'other  side  of  the  mouth,  you  would  say  ;  it  is  true, 
Mother  Arsène.  But,  you  see,  every  one  has  not  the  coui-age  to  go  into 
harness,  in  order  to  remain  virtuous.  A  body  says  to  hei-self,  yon  must 
have  some  amusement  while  you  are  young  and  pretty  ;  you  will  not 
always  be  seventeen  years  old,  and  then  —  an<l  then  —  the  world  will 
end,  or  you  will  get  married." 

"  But  perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  to  begin  by  that." 

"  Yes,  but  one  is  too  stupid  ;  one  does  not  know  how  to  catch  the 
men,  or  to  frighten  them.  One  is  simple,  confiding,  and  they  only  laugh 
at  us.  Why,  Mother  Arsène,  I  am  myself  an  example  that  would  make 
you  shudder  ;  but  'tis  quite  enough  to  have  had  one's  sorrows,  without 
fretting  one's  self  at  the  remembrance." 

"  ^\niat,  my  beauty  !  yoii,  so  young  and  gay,  have  had  sorrows  ?  " 

"  Ah,  Mother  Arsène  !  I  believe  you.  At  fifteen  and  a  half  I  began 
to  cry,  and  never  left  off  till  I  was  sixteen.    That  was  enough,  I  think." 

"  Tli(>y  deceived  you,  mademoiselle  "?" 

"  Tlicy  did  worse.  They  treated  me  as  they  have  treated  many  a  poor 
girl  who  had  no  more  wish  to  go  wrong  than  I  had.     My  story  is  not  a 
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three-volume  one.  My  father  and  nioth(;r  arc  peasants  near  Saiut- 
Valéry,  but  so  jjoor  —  so  poor  that,  having  five  children  to  provide  for, 
they  were  obliged  to  send  me,  at  eight  years  old,  to  my  aunt,  who  was  a 
charwoman  hei'e  in  Paris.  The  good  woman  took  me  out  of  charity, 
and  very  kind  it  was  of  her,  for  I  earned  Init  little.  At  eleven  years  of 
age  she  sent  me  to  work  in  one  of  the  factories  of  the  Fauboui'g  Saint- 
Antoine.  I  don't  wisli  to  speak  ill  of  the  masters  of  these  factoi-ics  ;  l)ut 
what  do  they  care,  if  little  hoys  and  girls  are  mixed  up  pell-mell  with 
young  men  and  women  of  eighteen  to  twenty  ?  Now  you  see  there, 
as  everywhere,  some  are  no  better  than  they  should  be  ;  they  are  not 
particulai',  in  word  or  deed,  and  I  ask  yoii,  what  an  example  for  the 
children,  who  hear  and  see  more  than  you  think  for.  Then,  what 
happens  ?  They  get  accustomed,  as  they  grow  older,  to  hear  and  see 
things  that  afterward  will  not  shock  them  at  all." 

"  What  you  say  there  is  true,  Rose-Pompon.  Poor  chikU'eu  !  who 
takes  any  trouble  about  them  ! — not  their  father  or  mother,  for  they  are 
at  their  daily  work." 

"  Yes,  yes.  Mother  Arsène,  it  is  all  very  well  ;  it  is  easy  to  cry  down  a 
young  girl  that  has  gone  wrong  ;  but  if  they  knew  all  the  ins  and  outs 
they  would  perhaps  pity  rather  than  blame  her.  To  come  back  to  my- 
self— at  fifteen  years  old  I  was  tolerably  pretty.  One  day  I  had  some- 
thing to  ask  of  the  head-clerk.  I  went  to  him  in  his  private  room.  He 
told  me  he  would  grant  what  I  wanted  and  even  take  me  under  his  pat- 
ronage if  I  would  listen  to  him  ;  and  he  began  by  trying  to  kiss  me.  I 
resisted.  Then  he  said  to  me  :  '  You  refuse  my  offer  !  You  shall  have 
no  more  work  ;  I  discharge  you  from  the  factory.'  " 

"  Oh,  the  wicked  man  !  "  said  Mother  Arsène. 

"  I  went  home  all  in  tears,  and  my  poor  aunt  encouraged  me  not  to 
yield,  and  she  would  try  and  place  me  elsewhere.  Yes,  but  it  was 
impossible;  the  factories  were  all  full.  Misfortunes  never  come  single; 
my  aunt  fell  ill  and  there  was  not  a  sou  in  the  house  ;  I  plucked  up  my 
eoiirage  and  returned  to  entreat  the  mercy  of  the  clerk  at  the  factory. 
Nothing  would  do.  '  So  much  the  worse,'  said  he  ;  '  you  are  throwing 
away  your  luck.  If  you  had  been  more  complying,  I  should  perhaps 
have  married  you.'  What  could  I  do.  Mother  Arsène  ?  misery  was  star- 
ing me  in  the  face  ;  I  had  no  work  ;  my  aunt  was  ill.  The  clerk  said  he 
would  marry  me  ;  I  did  like  so  many  others." 

"  And  when,  afterward,  you  spoke  to  him  about  marriage  !  " 

"  Of  course  he  laughed  at  me,  and  in  six  months  left  me.  Then  I 
wept  all  the  tears  in  my  body  till  none  remained  ;  then  I  was  very  ill, 
and  then — I  consoled  myself  as  one  may  console  one's  self  for  anything. 
After  some  changes,  I  met  with  Philemon.  It  is  upon  him  that  I  revenge 
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myself  for  what  others  have  done  to  me.  I  am  his  tyrant,"  added  Rose- 
Pompon,  with  a  ti-agic  air,  as  the  cloud  passed  away  which  had  dark- 
ened her  pretty  face  during  her  recital  to  Mother  Arsène. 

"  It  is  true,"  said  the  latter  thoughtfully.  "  They  deceive  a  poor  girl — 
who  is  there  to  protect  or  defend  her  'I  Oh  !  the  evil  we  do  does  not 
always  come  from  ourselves,  and  then " 

"  I  spy  Niiii  Moulin  !  "  cried  Rose-Pomiaon,  interrupting  the  green- 
grocer*, and  pointing  to  the  other  side  of  the  street.  "  How  early  abroad  ! 
AVliat  can  he  want  with  me  ?  "  and  Rose-Pompon  wrapped  herself  still 
more  closely  and  modestly  in  her  cloak. 

It  was  indeed  Jacques  Dumoulin,  who  advanced  with  his  hat  stuck  on 
one  side,  with  rubicund  nose  and  sparkling  eyes,  di-essed  in  a  loose  coat, 
which  displayed  the  rotundity  of  his  abdomen.  His  hands,  one  of  which 
held  a  huge  cane  shouldered  like  a  musket,  were  plunged  into  the  vast 
pockets  of  his  outer  garments. 

Just  as  he  reached  the  threshold  of  the  door,  no  doubt  with  the 
intention  of  speaking  to  the  portress,  he  perceived  Rose-Pompon. 
"  What  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  my  jjupil  already  stirring  !  That  is  fortu- 
nate.    I  came  on  purpose  to  bless  her  at  the  rise  of  morn  !  " 

So  saying,  Nini  Moulin  advanced  with  open  arms  toward  Rose- 
Pompon,  who  drew  back  a  step. 

"  What,  ungrateful  child  !  "  resumed  the  writer  on  divinity.  "  Will 
you  refuse  me  the  morning's  paternal  kiss  f  " 

"  I  accept  paternal  kisses  from  none  but  Philemon.  I  had  a  letter 
from  him  yesterday,  with  a  jar  of  preserves,  two  geese,  a  bottle  of  home- 
made brandy,  and  an  eel.  What  ridiculous  presents  !  I  kept  the  drink, 
and  changed  the  rest  for  two  darling  live  pigeons,  which  I  have  installed 
in  Philemon's  cabinet,  and  a  very  pretty  dove-cote  it  makes  me.  For 
the  rest,  my  husband  is  coming  back  with  seven  hundred  francs,  which 
he  got  from  his  respectable  family,  under  pretense  of  learning  the  bass 
viol,  the  cornet-à-piston,  and  the  speaking-triunpet,  so  as  to  make  his 
way  into  society,  and  a  slap-up  marriage,  to  use  yom-  expression,  my 
good  child." 

"  Well,  my  dear  pupil,  we  will  taste  the  family  l^randy,  and  enjoy 
ourselves  in  expectation  of  Philemon  and  his  seven  hundred  francs." 

So  saying,  Nini  Moulin  slapped  the  pockets  of  his  waistcoat,  which 
gave  forth  a  metallic  sound,  and  added  :  "  I  come  to  propose  to  you  to 
embellish  my  life,  to-day  and  to-morrow,  and  even  the  day  after,  if  your 
heart  is  willing." 

"  If  the  amusements  are  decent  and  paternal,  my  heart  does  not  say  no." 

"  Be  satisfied  ;  I  will  act  by  you  as  youi'  grandfathei-,  your  great-grand- 
father, your  family  ])ortrait.  We  will  have  a  ride,  a  dinner,  the  play,  a 
fancy  dress  ball,  and  a  supper  afterward.     Will  that  suit  you  ?  " 
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"  On  condition  that  poor  Cephyse  is  to  go  with  us.  It  will  raise  her 
spirits." 

"  Well,  Cephyse  shall  be  of  tlio  party." 

"  Have  you  come  into  a  fortune,  great  apostle  ?  " 

"  Better  than  that,  most  rosy  and  pompous  of  all  Rose-Pompons  !  1 
am  head  editor  of  a  religious  journal  ;  and  as  I  must  make  some  appear- 
ance in  so  respectable  a  concern,  I  ask  every  month  for  four  weeks  in 
advance  and  three  days  of  liberty.  On  this  condition,  I  consent  to  i)lay 
the  saint  for  twenty-seven  days  oi;t  of  thirty,  and  to  be  always  as  grave 
and  heavy  as  the  paper  itself." 

"  A  journal  !  that  will  be  something  droll,  and  dance  forbidden  steps 
all  alone  on  the  tables  of  the  cafés." 

"  Yes,  it  will  be  droll  enougli  ;  Init  not  for  everybody.  They  are  rich 
sacristans  who  pay  the  expenses.  Tliey  don't  look  to  money,  provided 
the  journal  bites,  tears,  burns,  pounds,  exterminates,  and  destroys.  On 
my  word  of  honor,  I  shall  never  have  been  in  such  a  fury  !  "  added  Niui 
Moulin,  with  a  loud,  hoarse  laugh.  "  I  shall  wash  the  wounds  of  my  ad- 
versaries with  venom  of  the  finest  vintage  and  gall  of  the  first  quality." 
For  his  peroration,  Nini  Moulin  imitated  the  pop  of  uncorking  a 
bottle  of  champagne  —  which  made  Rose-Pompon  laugh  heartily. 

"  And  what,"  resumed  she,  "  will  be  the  name  of  your  journal  of 
sacristans  ?  " 

"  It  will  be  called  Ndr/hhorli/  Love." 

"  Come  !  that  is  a  very  pretty  name." 

"  Wait  a  little  !  there  is  a  second  title." 

"  Let  us  hear  it." 

"  Neu/hhorhf  Lore  ;  or,  fJie  Exterminator  of  the  Iiiererhilou.'^,  the  IinJif- 
fereiit,  the  Litkeicarm,  and  Others,  with  this  motto  from  the  great  Bossuet  : 
'  Those  ivho  are  not  for  ns  are  acjainst  us.^" 

"  That  is  what  Philemon  says  in  the  battles  at  the  Chaumière,  when 
he  shakes  his  cane." 

"  Which  proves  that  the  genius  of  the  Eagle  of  Meaux  is  universal. 
I  only  reproach  him  for  having  been  jealous  of  Molière." 

"  Bah  !  actor's  jealousy,"  said  Rose-Pompon. 

"  Naughty  girl  !  "  cried  Nini  Moulin,  threatening  her  with  his  finger. 

"  But  if  you  are  going  to  exterminate  Madame  de  la  Sainte-Colombe, 
who  is  somewhat  lukewarm,  how  about  your  marriage  t  " 

"  My  journal  will  advance  it,  on  the  contrary.  Only  think  !  editor-in- 
chief  is  a  superb  position  ;  the  sacristans  will  j^raise,  and  push,  and  sup- 
port and  bless  me  ;  I  shall  get  La  Sainte-Colombe,  and  then  what  a  life 
I'll  lead  !  " 

At  this  moment  a  postman  entered  the  shop  and  delivered  a  letter 
to  the  green-grocer,  saying  :  "  For  M.  Charlemagne,  post-paid." 
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"  My  !  "  said  Rose-Pompon  ;  "  it  is  for  the  little,  mysterious  old  man 
who  has  such  extraordinary  ways.     Does  it  come  from  far  I  " 

"  I  believe  you;  it  comes  from  Italy — from  Rome,"  said  Nini  Moulin, 
looking  in  his  turn  at  the  letter,  which  the  green-grocer  held  in  her  hand. 

"  Who  is  the  astonishing  little  old  man  of  whom  you  speak  ?  " 

"  Just  imagine  to  yourself,  my  great  apostle,"  said  Rose-Pompon,  "  a 
little  old  man  who  has  two  rooms  at  the  bottom  of  that  court.  He  never 
sleeps  there,  but  comes  from  time  to  time  and  shuts  himself  up  for 
hours,  without  ever  allowing  any  one  to  enter  his  lodging  and  without 
any  one  knowing  what  he  does  there." 

"  He  is  a  conspirator,"  said  Nini  Moulin,  laughing,  "  or  else  a  coiner." 

"  Poor,  dear  man,"  said  Mother  Arsène,  "  what  has  he  done  with  his 
false  money  I  He  pays  me  always  in  sous  for  the  bit  of  bread  and  the 
radish  I  furnish  him  for  his  breakfast." 

"  And  what  is  the  name  of  this  mysterious  chap  f  "  asked  Dumoulin. 

"  M.  Charlemagne,"  said  the  gi'een-groeer.  "  But  look,  when  one  speaks 
of  the  devil  one  is  sure  to  see  his  hoiuis." 

"  Where's  the  horns  ?  " 

"  There,  by  the  side  of  the  house  ;  that  little  old  man  who  walks  with 
his  neck  awi-y  and  his  umbrella  under  his  arm." 

"  M.  Rodin  !  "  ejaculated  Mui  Moulin,  retreating  hastily,  and  descend- 
ing three  steps  into  the  shop  in  order  not  to  be  seen.     Then  he  added  : 

"  You  say  that  this  gentleman  calls  himself " 

"M.  Charlemagne — do  you  know  him  I"  asked  the  green-grocer. 

"  What  the  devil  does  he  do  here  under  a  false  name  I  "  said  Jacques 
Dumonlin  to  himself. 

"  You  know  him?"  said  Rose-Pompon,  with  impatience.  "  You  are 
quite  confused." 

"  And  this  gentleman  has  two  rooms  in  this  house,  and  comes  here 
mystei-iously,"  said  Jacques  Dumoulin,  more  and  more  surprised. 

"  Yes,"  resumed  Rose-Pompon  ;  "  you  can  see  his  windows  from  Phi- 
lemon's dove-cote." 

"  Quick  !  quick  !  let  me  get  into  the  passage,  that  I  may  not  meet 
him,"  said  Dumoulin. 

And  without  having  l^een  perceived  by  Rodin,  he  glided  from  the 
shop  into  the  passage  and  thence  mounted  to  the  stairs  which  led  to  the 
apartment  occujned  by  Rose-Pompon. 

"  Cood-morning,  M.  Charlemagne,"  said  Mother  Arsène  to  Rodin,  who 
made  his  appearance  on  the  threshold.  "  You  come  twice  in  a  day  ;  that 
is  right,  for  your  visits  are  extremely  rare." 

"  You  are  too  polite,  my  good  lady,"  said  Rodin,  with  a  very  courteous 
bow  ;  and  he  entered  the  shop  of  the  green-grocer. 


CHAPTER    II 


THE     DEN 

ODIN'S  countenance,  when  he  entered  Mother  Arsène's  shop, 

was  expressive  of  the  most  simple  candor.     He  h^aned  his 

hands   on   the  knob  of  his  umbrella,  and  said:  "I  much 

regret,  my  good  lady,  that  I  roused  you  so   early  this 

morning." 

"  You  do  not  come  often  enough,  my  dear  sh-,  for  me  to  find  fault  with 
you." 

"  How  can  I  help  it,  my  dear  lady  ?  I  live  in  the  country,  and  only 
come  hither  from  time  to  time  to  settle  my  little  affairs." 

"  Talking  of  that,  sir,  the  letter  you  expected  yestei'day  has  arrived 
this  moi'ning.  It  is  large,  and  comes  from  far.  Here  it  is,"  said  the 
green-grocer,  drawing  it  from  her  pocket  ;  "  it  cost  nothing  for  postage." 

"  Thank  you,  my  good  lady,"  said  Eodin,  taking  the  letter  with  appar- 
ent indifférence,  and  putthig  it  into  the  side-pocket  of  his  great  coat, 
which  he  carefully  buttoned  over. 

"  Are  you  going  up  to  your  rooms,  sir  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  good  lady." 

"  Then  I  shall  get  ready  your  little  provisions,"  said  Mother  Arsène, 
"  as  usual,  I  suppose,  my  dear  sir  I  " 

"  Just  as  usual." 

"  It  will  be  ready  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  sir." 
So  saying,  the  green-grocer  took  down  an  old  basket  ;  after  throwing 
into  it  three  or  four  pieces  of  turf,  a  little  bundle  of  wood,  and  some 
charcoal,  she  covered  all  this  fuel  with  a  cabbage  leaf  ;  then  going  to  the 
farther  end  of  the  shop,  she  took  from  a  chest  a  large  round  loaf,  cut  off 
a  slice,  and  selecting  a  magnificent  radish  with  the  eye  of  a  connoisseur, 
divided  it  in  two,  made  a  hole  in  it,  Avliich  she  filled  with  gray  salt, 
joined  the  two  pieces  together  again,  and  placed  it  carefully  l)y  the  side 
of  the  bread,  on  the  cabbage  leaf  which  separated  the  eatables  from  the 
combustibles.     Finally,  taking  some  embers  from  her  stove,  she   put 
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them  into  a  little  earthen  pot,  containing  ashes,  which  she  placed  also  in 
the  basket. 

Then,  re-ascending  to  her  top  step,  Mother  Arsène  said  to  Rodin  : 
"  Here  is  your  basket,  sir." 

"  A  thousand  thanks,  my  good  lady,"  answered  Rodin;  and,  plunging 
his  hand  into  the  pocket  of  his  trousers,  he  drew  foi'th  eight  sous,  which 
he  counted  out  one  by  one  to  the  gTeen-gTocer,  and  said  to  her,  as  he  car- 
ried off  his  store  :  "  Presently,  when  I  come  down  again,  I  will  return 
your  basket  as  usual." 

"  Quite  at  your  ser\'1ce,  my  dear  sir,  quite  at  your  ser\'ice,"  said  Mother 
Arsène. 

Rodin  tucked  his  umbrella  under  his  left  arm,  took  up  the  green- 
grocer's basket  with  his  right  hand,  entered  the  dark  passage,  crossed 
the  little  court,  and  mounted  with  light  step  to  the  second  story  of  a 
dilapidated  building  ;  there,  drawing  a  key  from  his  pocket,  he  opened 
a  door,  which  he  locked  carefully  after  him. 

The  first  of  the  two  rooms  which  he  occupied  was  completely  unfur- 
nished ;  as  for  the  second,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  gloomy  and 
miserable  den. 

Papering  so  much  worn,  torn,  and  faded  that  no  one  could  recognize 
its  primitive  color  bedecked  the  walls.  A  wretched  flock-bed,  covered 
with  a  moth-fretted  blanket;  a  stool,  and  a  little  table  of  worm-eaten 
wood  ;  an  earthenware  stove,  as  cracked  as  old  china  ;  a  trunk,  with  a 
padlock,  placed  under  the  bed  —  such  was  the  furniture  of  this  desolate 
hole.  A  narrow  window  with  dirty  panes  hardly  gave  any  light  to 
this  room,  which  was  almost  deprived  of  air  by  the  height  of  the  build- 
ing in  front;  two  old  cotton  pocket-handkerchiefs,  fastened  together 
with  plus  and  made  to  slide  upon  a  string  stretched  across  the  window, 
served  for  curtains.  The  plaster  of  the  roof,  coming  through  the  broken 
and  disjointed  tiles,  showed  the  extreme  neglect  of  the  inhabitant  of 
this  abode. 

After  locking  his  door,  Rodin  threw  his  hat  and  iimbrella  on  the 
bed,  i)laced  his  basket  on  the  ground,  set  the  radish  and  bread  on  the 
table,  and,  kneeling  down  before  his  stove,  stutïed  it  with  fuel,  and 
lighted  it  by  blowing  with  vigorous  luugs  on  the  embers  contained  in 
his  earthen  pot. 

When,  to  use  the  consecrated  expression,  the  stove  began  to  di-aw, 
Roilin  sjiread  out  the  handkei'chiefs  which  served  him  for  curtains;  then, 
thinking  himself  quite  safe  from  every  eye,  he  took  from  the  side- 
pocket  of  his  great-coat  the  letter  that  Mother  Arsène  liad  given  liim. 
In  doing  so,  he  brought  out  several  papers  and  different  articles  ;  one 
of  these  papers,  folded  into  a  thick  and  runqjled  i)acket,  fell  upon  the 
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table  and  flow  (ipeu.  It  contained  a  silver  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
black  with  time.  The  red  ribbon  of  this  cross  had  almost  entirely  lost 
its  original  color. 


At  sight  of  this  cross,  which  he  replaced  in  his  pocket  with  the 
medal  of  which  Faringhea  had  despoiled  Djalma,  Rodin  shrugged  his 
shoulders  with  a  contemptuous  and  sardonic  air;  then,  producing  his 
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large  silver  watch,  lie  laid  it  on  the  table  by  the  side  of  the  letter  from 
Rome. 

He  looked  at  this  letter  with  a  singular  mixture  of  suspicion  and 
hope,  of  fear  and  impatient  curiosity. 

After  a  moment's  reflection,  he  prepared  to  unseal  the  envelope, 
but  suddenly  he  threw  it  down  again  upon  the  table,  as  if,  by  a  strange 
caprice,  he  had  wished  to  prolong  for  a  few  minutes  that  agony  of 
uncertainty,  as  poignant  and  irritating  as  the  emotion  of  the  gambler. 

Looking  at  his  watch,  Rodin  resolved  not  to  open  the  letter  until 
the  hand  should  mark  half-past  nine,  of  which  it  still  wanted  seven 
minutes. 

In  one  of  those  whims  of  puerile  fatalism,  from  which  great  minds 
have  not  been  exempt,  Rodiu  said  to  himself:  "  I  burn  with  impatience 
to  open  this  letter.  If  I  do  not  open  it  tiU  half-past  nine,  the  news  will 
be  favorable." 

To  employ  those  minutes,  Rodin  took  several  turns  up  and  down, 
the  room,  and  stood  in  admiring  contemplation  before  two  old  prints, 
stained  with  damp  and  age,  and  fastened  to  the  wall  by  rusty  nails. 

The  first  of  these  works  of  art — the  only  ornaments  with  which 
Rodin  had  decorated  this  hole — was  one  of  those  coarse  pictures, 
illuminated  with  red,  yellow,  green,  and  blue,  such  as  are  sold  at  fairs  ; 
an  Italian  inscription  announced  that  this  print  had  been  manufactured 
at  Rome.  It  represented  a  woman  covered  with  rags,  bearing  a  wallet, 
and  having  a  little  child  upon  her  knees  ;  a  horrible  hag  of  a  fortune- 
teller held  in  her  hands  the  hand  of  the  little  child,  and  seemed  to  read 
there  his  future  fate,  for  these  words  in  large  blue  letters  issued  from 
her  mouth  :  "  Sara  Papa  "  (he  shall  be  Pope). 

The  second  of  these  works  of  art,  which  appeared  to  inspire  Rodin 
with  deep  meditations,  was  an  excellent  etching,  whose  careful  finish 
and  bold,  correct  th'awing  contrasted  singularly  with  the  coarse  color- 
ing of  the  other  picture.  This  rare  and  splendid  engraving,  which  had 
cost  Rodin  six  louis  (an  enormous  expense  for  him),  represented  a 
young  boy  dressed  iu  rags.  The  ugliness  of  his  features  was  comiDen- 
sated  by  the  intellectual  expression  of  his  strongly  mai'ked  coiintenanee. 
Seated  on  a  stone,  surroimded  by  a  herd  of  swine,  that  he  seemed 
employed  iu  keeping,  he  was  seen  in  front,  with  his  elbow  resting  on 
his  knee  and  his  chin  in  the  palm  of  his  hand. 

Tlie  pensive  and  reflective  attitude  of  this  young  man,  dressed  as  a 
beggar,  the  power  expressed  iu  his  large  forehead,  the  acuteuess  of  his 
penetrating  glance,  and  the  firm  lines  of  the  mouth  seemed  to  reveal 
indomital)le  I'esolution,  comliined  with  superior  intelligence  and  ready 
craft.     Beneath  this  figure,  the  emblems  of  the  papacy  encircled  a 
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medallion,  in  the  center  of  which  was  the  head  of  an  old  man,  tlic  lines 
of  which,  strongly  marked,  recalled  in  a  striking  mannei-,  notwithstand- 
ing their  look  of  advanced  an'e,  the  features  of  the  young  swinehei'd. 

This  engraving  was  entitled  The  Youth  of  Sixtus  V.;  the  colored 
print  was  entitled  The  Prediction. 

In  contemplating  tliese  prints  more  and  more  nearly,  with  ardent 
and  inquiring  eye,  as  though  he  had  asked  for  hopes  or  inspirations 
from  them,  Rodin  had  come  so  close  that,  still  standing,  witli  his 
right  arm  bent  behind  his  head,  he  rested,  as  it  were,  against  the  wall, 
while,  hiding  his  left  hand  in  the  pocket  of  his  black  trousers,  he  thus 
held  back  one  of  the  flaps  of  his  olive  great-coat.  For  some  minutes 
he  remained  in  this  meditative  attitude. 

Rodin,  as  we  have  said,  came  seldom  to  this  lodging  ;  according  to 
the  rules  of  his  Order,  he  had  till  now  lived  with  Father  d'Aigrigny, 
whom  he  was  specially  charged  to  watch.  No  member  of  the  society, 
particularly  in  the  siibaltern  position  whieli  Rodin  had  hitherto  held, 
could  either  shut  himself  in  or  possess  an  article  of  furniture  made  to 
lock.  By  this  means  nothing  interferes  with  the  mutual  spy-system, 
incessantly  carried  on,  which  forms  one  of  the  most  powerful  resources 
of  the  Company  of  Jesus. 

It  was  on  account  of  certain  combinations,  purely  personal  to  him- 
self, though  connected  on  some  points  with  the  interests  of  the  Order, 
that  Rodin,  unknown  to  all,  had  taken  these  rooms  in  the  Rue  Clovis. 
And  it  was  from  the  depths  of  this  obscure  den  that  the  Sociiis  corre- 
sponded directly  with  the  most  eminent  and  influential  personages  of  the 
sacred  college. 

It  has  been  told  in  the  early  part  of  this  book  how,  on  one  occasion 
when  Rodin  wrote  to  Rome  that  Father  d'Aigrigny,  having  received 
orders  to  quit  France  without  seeing  his  dying  mother,  had  hesitated 
to  set  out,  the  Soeius  had  added,  in  form  of  postscriptum,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  letter  denouncing  to  the  G-eneral  of  the  Order  the  hesitation  of 
Father  d'Aigrigny  : 

"  Tell  the  Prince  Cardinal  that  he  mai/  >'''hl  "1>'>"  ""'?  ^>"f  I  hope  for  his 
active  aid  in  return.''^ 

This  familiar  manner  of  corresponding  with  the  most  powerfid  dig- 
nitary of  the  Order,  the  almost  patronizing  tone  of  the  recommendation 
that  Rodin  addressed  to  the  Prince  Cardinal,  proved  that  the  Sociiis, 
notwithstanding  his  apparently  subaltern  position,  was  looked  upon  at 
that  epoch  as  a  very  important  personage  by  many  of  the  princes  of 
the  Church,  who  wrote  to  him  at  Paris  under  a  false  name,  making  use 
of  a  cipher  and  other  customary  precautions. 
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After  some  moments  passed  in  contemplation  before  the  portrait  of 
Sixtus  v.,  Eodin  returned  slowly  to  the  table,  ou  which  lay  the  letter 
which,  by  a  sort  of  superstitious  delay,  he  had  deferred  opcniu"-,  not- 
withstauding-  his  extreme  curiosity. 

As  it  still  wanted  some  minutes  of  half -past  nine,  Rodin,  in  order 
not  to  lose  time,  set  about  making  preparations  for  his  frugal  breakfast. 
He  placed  on  the  table,  by  the  side  of  an  inkstand  f  muiished  with  pens, 
the  slice  of  bread  and  the  radish;  then,  seating  himself  on  his  stool,  with 
the  stove,  as  it  were,  between  his  legs,  he  drew  a  horn-handled  knife 
from  his  pocket,  and,  cutting  alternately  a  morsel  of  bread  and  a  mor- 
sel of  radish  with  the  sharp,  well-worn  blade,  he  began  his  temperate 
repast  with  a  vigorous  appetite,  keeping  his  eye  fixed  on  the  hand  of 
his  watch.  When  it  reached  the  momentous  hour  he  unsealed  the 
envelope  with  a  trembling  hand. 

It  contained  two  letters.  The  fh'st  appeared  to  give  him  little  satis- 
faction ;  for,  after  some  minutes,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  struck  the 
table  impatiently  with  the  handle  of  his  knife,  disdainfully  i^ushed  aside 
the  letter  with  the  back  of  his  dirty  hand,  and  perused  the  second  epis- 
tle, holding  his  bread  in  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  mechanically 
dipping  a  slice  of  radish  into  the  gray  salt  spilt  on  a  corner  of  the  table. 

Suddenly  Rodin's  hand  remained  motionless.  As  he  progressed  in 
his  reading,  he  appeared  more  and  more  interested,  surprised,  and 
struck. 

Rising  abruptly,  he  ran  to  the  window,  as  if  to  assure  himself,  by  a 
second  examination  of  the  cipher,  that  he  was  not  deceived.  The  news 
announced  to  him  in  the  letter  seemed  to  be  unexpected. 

No  doubt  Rodin  found  that  he  had  deciphered  correctly,  for,  letting 
fall  his  arms,  not  in  dejection,  but  with  the  stupor  of  a  satisfaction  as 
unforeseen  as  extraordinary,  he  remained  for  some  time  with  his  head 
down  and  his  eyes  fixed — the  only  mark  of  joy  that  he  gave  being  mani- 
fested by  a  loud,  frequent,  and  prolonged  resiiiration. 

Men  who  are  as  audacious  in  their  ambition  as  they  are  patient  and 
obstinate  in  their  mining  and  countermining,  are  surprised  at  their  own 
success,  when  this  latter  precedes  and  surpasses  their  wise  and  prudent 
expectations. 

Rodin  was  now  in  this  case.  Thanks  to  prodigies  of  craft,  address, 
and  dissimulation,  thanks  to  mighty  promises  of  corruption,  thanks  to 
the  singular  mixture  of  admii-ation,  fear,  and  confidence  with  wliich  his 
genius  inspired  many  influential  persons,  Rodin  now  learned  from  mem- 
bers of  the  pontifical  government  that,  in  case  of  a  possible  and  proba- 
ble occurrence,  he  might,  within  a  given  time,  aspire  with  a  good  cliance 
of  success  to  a  position  which  has  too  often  excited  the  fear,  the  hate, 
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or  the  envy  of  many  sovereigns,  and  whieli  lias,  in  turn,  been  occupied 
by  great,  good  men,  by  abominable  scoundrels,  and  by  persons  risen 
from  the  lowest  grades  of  society. 

But  for  Rodin  to  attain  this  end  with  certainty,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  him  to  succeed  in  that  project  which  he  had  undertaken  to 
accomplish  without  violence  and  only  by  the  play  and  the  rebound  of 
passions  skillfully  managed.  The  project  was  :  To  secure  for  tlie  Soeict/j 
of  Jesus  the  fortune  of  the  lieiinejjoidfiiiiili/. 

This  possession  would  thus  have  a  double  and  immense  result  ;  for 
Rodin,  acting  in  accordance  with  his  personal  views,  intended  to  make 
of  his  Order  (whose  chief  was  at  his  discretion)  a  stepping-stone  and  a 
means  of  intimidation. 

When  his  first  impression  of  surprise  had  passed  away, — an  impres- 
sion that  was  only  a  sort  of  modesty  of  ambition  and  self-dilïidence,  not 
uncommon  with  men  of  really  sui)erior  powers, — Rodin  looked  moi-e 
coldly  and  logically  on  the  matter,  and  almost  reproached  himself  for 
his  surprise.  But  soon  after,  l)y  a  singular  contradiction,  yielding  to 
one  of  those  puerile  and  absurd  ideas  by  which  men  are  often  carried 
away  when  they  think  themselves  alone  and  unobserved,  Rodin  rose 
abruptly,  took  the  letter  which  had  caused  him  such  glad  surprise,  and 
went  to  display  it,  as  it  were,  before  the  eyes  of  the  young  swineherd  in 
the  picture  ;  then,  shaking  his  head  proudly  and  triumphantly,  casting 
his  reptile  glance  on  the  portrait,  he  muttered  between  his  teeth,  as  he 
placed  his  dirty  finger  on  the  pontifical  emblem  :  "  Eh,  brother  1  and  I 
also — perhaps  !  " 

After  this  ridiculous  interpolation,  Rodin  returned  to  his  seat,  and, 
as  if  the  happy  news  he  had  just  received  had  increased  his  appetite,  he 
placed  the  letter  before  him,  to  read  it  once  more,  while  he  exercised  his 
teeth  with  a  sort  of  joj^ous  fury  on  his  hard  bread  and  radish,  chanting 
an  old  air  from  a  litany. 

There  was  something  strange,  great,  and,  above  all,  frightful  in  the 
contrast  affoi'ded  by  this  immense  ambition,  already  almost  justified  by 
events,  and  contained,  as  it  were,  in  so  miserable  an  abode. 

Father  d'Aigriguy,  who,  if  not  a  very  superior  man,  had  at  least  some 
real  value,  was  a  person  of  high  Ijirth,  very  haughty,  and  placed  in  the 
best  society,  would  never  have  ventured  to  as^jire  to  what  Rodin  thus 
looked  to  from  the  first.  The  only  aim  of  Father  d'Aigrigny,  and  even 
this  he  thought  presumptuous,  was  to  be  one  day  elected  general  of  his 
Order — that  Order  which  embraced  the  world. 

The  difference  of  the  ambitious  aptitudes  of  these  two  personages  is 
conceivable.     When  a  man  of  eminent  abilities,  of  a  healthy  and  ^•iva- 
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cious  nature,  concentrates  all  the  strength  of  his  mind  and  body  upon 
a  single  point,  remaining,  like  Rodin,  obstinately  chaste  and  frugal,  and 
renouncing  every  gratification  of  the  heart  and  the  senses  —  the  man, 
who  revolts  against  the  sacred  designs  of  his  Creator,  does  so  almost 
always  in  favor  of  some  monstrous  and  devouring  passion  ;  some  infer- 
nal divinity,  which,  by  a  sacrilegious  pact,  asks  of  him  in  ret\irn  for  the 
bestowal  of  formidable  power  the  destruction  of  every  noble  sentiment, 
and  of  all  those  ineffable  attractions  and  tender  instincts  with  which  the 
Maker,  in  his  eternal  wisdom  and  inexhaustible  munificence,  has  so 
paternally  endowed  his  creatures. 

During  the  dumb  scene  that  we  have  just  described,  Rodin  had  not 
perceived  that  the  curtain  of  a  window  on  the  third  story  of  the  build- 
ing opposite  had  been  partially  di'awn  aside  and  had  half  revealed  the 
sprightly  face  of  Rose-Pompon  and  the  Silenus-like  countenance  of  Nini 
Moulin.  It  ensued  that  Rodin,  notwithstanding  his  barricade  of  cotton 
handkerchiefs,  had  not  been  completely  sheltered  from  the  indiscreet 
and  cmious  examination  of  the  two  dancers  of  the  Full-blown  Tulip. 


CHAPTEK    in 


AN     UNEXPECTED    VISIT 


HOUGH  Rodiii  had  experienced  muoli  snrpvisf  on  reailing 
the  second  letter  from  Rome,  lie  did  not  choose  that  his 
answer  should  b<'ti-ay  any  such  amazement.  Having  fin- 
ished his  frugal  Ijreakfast,  he  took  a  sheet  of  paper  and 
rapidly  wrote  in  cipher  the  following  note,  in  the  short,  abrupt  style 
that  was  natural  to  him  when  not  obliged  to  restrain  himself  : 

"  The  information  does  not  surprise  me.  I  had  foreseen  it  all.  Indécision  and  cow- 
ardice always  bear  such  fruit.  This  is  not  enough.  Heretical  Russia  miu'ders  Catholic 
Poland.     Rome  blesses  the  murderers  and  cui-ses  the  victims. 

"  Let  it  pass. 

"  In  return,  Russia  guarantees  to  Rome,  by  Austria,  the  bloody  suppression  of  the 
patriots  of  Roinagna. 

"  That,  too,  is  well. 

"  The  cut-throat  band  of  good  Cardinal  Albani  is  not  sufficient  for  the  massacre  of  the 
impious  liberals.     They  are  weary  of  the  task. 

"  Not  so  well.     They  must  go  on." 

When  Rodin  had  written  these  last  words,  his  attention  was  suddenly 
attracted  by  the  clear  and  sonorous  voice  of  Rose-Pompon,  who,  know- 
ing her  Béranger  by  heart,  had  opened  Philemon's  window,  and,  seated 
on  the  sill,  sang  with  much  grace  and  prettiuess  this  verse  of  the 
immortal  song-writer  : 

"  How  wi'ong  you  are  !     And  dai'e  you  cry 

That  heaven  ever  scowls  on  earth  ? 
The  earth  that  laughs  up  to  the  sky, 

The  earth  that  owes  it  joy  and  birth  ? 
Oh,  may  the  wine  from  vines  it  wanns, 
May  holy  love  thence  fiutt'ring  down. 
Lend  my  philosophy  their  charms, 
To  drive  away  Care's  direful  frown  ! 
So,  fii'm  let's  stand. 
Pull  glass  in  hand, 
And  all  evoke 
The  God  of  honest  folk  !  " 

This  song,  in  its  di\'ine  gentleness,  contrasted  so  strangely  witli  the 
cold  cruelty  of  the  few  lines  written  by  Rodin,  that  he  started  and  bit 
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his  lips  witli  rage,  as  he  recognized  the  words  of  the  great  poet,  truly 
Chi'istian,  who  had  dealt  such  rude  blows  to  the  false  Church. 

Rodin  waited  for  some  moments  with  angiy  impatience,  thinking 
the  voice  would  continue  ;  but  Rose-Pompon  was  silent,  or  only  con- 
tinued to  hum,  and  soon  changed  to  another  air,  that  of  the  Good  Pope, 
which  she  intoned,  but  without  words. 

Rodin,  not  venturing  to  look  out  of  his  window  to  see  who  was 
this  troiiljlesome  warbler,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  resumed  his  pen,  and 
continued  : 

"To  it  agaiu.  We  must  exasperate  the  independent  spirits  in  all  countries  —  excite 
philosophic  rage  all  over  Europe  —  make  liberalism  foam  at  the  mouth  —  raise  all  that  is 
wild  and  noisy  against  Kouie.  To  effect  this,  we  must  proclaim  in  the  face  of  the  world 
these  three  propositions:  (1)  It  is  abominable  to  assert  that  a  man  may  be  saved  in  any 
faith  whatever,  provided  his  morals  be  pure.  (2)  It  is  odious  and  absurd  to  grant  liberty 
of  conscience  to  the  people.  (3)  The  liberty  of  the  press  cannot  be  held  in  too  much 
horror. 

"  We  must  bring  the  Weal;  Blan  to  declare  these  propositions  in  every  respect  ortho- 
dox— show  him  their  good  effect  upon  despotic  governments  —  upon  true  Catholics,  the 
muzzlers  of  the  people.  He  wUl  fall  into  the  snare.  The  propositions  once  published, 
the  storm  will  biu'st  forth.  A  general  rising  against  Rome  —  a  wide  schism  —  the  sacred 
college  divided  into  three  parties.  One  approves  —  the  other  blames  —  the  third  trembles. 
The  tSick  Blan,  still  more  fi-ightened  than  he  is  now  at  having  allowed  the  desti-uction  of 
Poland,  will  shrink  fi-om  the  clamors,  reproaches,  threats,  and  violent  ruptures  that  he 
has  occasioned. 

"  That  is  well  —  and  goes  far. 

"  Then,  set  the  Pope  to  shaking  the  conscience  of  the  Sicl;  Blan,  to  disturb  his  mind 
and  terrify  his  soul. 

"To  sum  up.  Make  everything  bitter  to  him  —  divide  his  counsel  —  isolate  him  — 
frighten  him  —  redouble  the  ferocious  ardor  of  good  Albani  —  revive  the  appetite  of  the 
Sanfedists  —  give  them  a  glut  of  liberals  —  let  there  be  pillage,  rape,  massacre,  as  at 
Ceseua  —  a  downright  river  of  Carbonaro  blood  —  the  Siclc  Blan  will  have  a  smfeit  of  it. 
So  many  butcheries  in  his  name  —  he  wUl  shrink,  be  sure  he  will  shrink  —  every  day  will 
have  its  remorse,  every  night  its  terror,  every  minute  its  anguish  ;  and  the  abdication 
he  already  threatens  will  come  at  last  —  perhaps  too  soon.  That  is  now  the  only 
danger  ;  you  must  provide  against  it. 

"  In  case  of  an  abdication,  the  grand  penitentiary  has  understood  me.  Instead  of 
confiding  to  a  general  the  dii'ection  of  oiu'  Order,  the  best  mihtia  of  the  Holy  See,  I  should 
command  it  myself.  Thenceforward  this  militia  would  give  me  no  uneasiness.  For 
instance  :  the  Janissaries  and  the  Pra?torian  Guards  were  always  fatal  to  authority  — • 
why?  —  because  they  were  able  to  organize  themselves  as  defenders  of  the  government, 
independently  of  the  government;  hence  their  power  of  intimidation. 

"  ('lenient  XIV.  was  a  fool.  To  brand  and  abolish  om-  Company  was  an  al)sur(l 
fault.  To  pi-otect  and  make  it  harmless  by  declaring  himself  the  genei'al  of  the  Order  is 
what  he  should  have  done.  The  Company,  then  at  his  mercy,  would  liavi>  consciite<l  to 
anything.  He  would  have  absorbed  us,  timde  us  vassals  of  the  Holy  See,  and  would  no 
longer  have  had  to  fear  our  sen-ices.  Clement  XIV.  died  of  the  colic.  Let  him  heed  who 
hears.     In  a  similar  case,  I  should  not  die  the  same  death." 

Just  then  the  clear  and  lir]uid  voice  of  Roso-P()ni])on  was  again 
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heard.  Rodin  bounded  with  rage  upon  his  seat;  but  soon,  as  he  lis- 
tened to  the  following  verse,  new  to  him  (for,  unlike  Philemon's  widow, 
he  had  not  his  Béranger  at  his  fingers'  ends),  the  Jesuit,  aecessiljle  to 
certain  odd  superstitious  notions,  was  confused  and  almost  frightened 
at  so  singular  a  coincidence.     It  is  Béranger's  (hod  Pojx;  who  speaks  : 

"  What  are  monarchs  "?  fools  and  sots  ! 

Knaves  and  ro))))('rs,  puffed  witli  pride, 
Wearing  ))adg'es  of  crime-blots, 

Till  their  certain  graves  ijape  wide. 
If  they'll  pour  out  cobi  for  me, 

I'll  absolve  them —  skin  and  bone  ! 
If  they  haggle  —  they  shall  see 

My  nieces  dancing  on  their  throne  ! 
So  laugh  away  ! 
Leap,  my  fay  ! 
Only  watch  me  hurl  the  thunder 
First  of  all,  but,  Zeus  under, 
I'm  the  Pope,  the  whole  world's  wonder  !  " 

Rodin,  half  risen  from  his  chair,  with  outstretched  neck  and  atten- 
tive eye,  was  still  listening  when  Rose-Pompon,  flitting  like  a  bee  from 
flower  to  flower  of  her  repertoire,  had  already  begun  the  delightful  air 
of  CoUhri. 

Hearing  no  more,  the  Jesuit  reseated  himself  in  a  sort  of  stujior  ; 
but  after  some  minutes'  reflection  his  countenance  again  brightened  up 
and  he  seemed  to  see  a  lucky  omen  in  this  singular  incident.  He 
resumed  his  pen,  and  the  first  words  he  wrote  partook,  as  it  were,  of 
this  strange  confidence  in  fate  : 

"  I  have  never  had  more  hope  of  success  than  at  this  moment.  Another  i-eason  to 
neglect  nothing.  Every  presentiment  demands  redoubled  zeal.  A  new  thought  occurred 
to  me  yesterday. 

"  We  shall  act  here  in  concert.  I  have  founded  an  ultra-Catholic  paper,  called  Neir/h- 
horlij  Lore.  From  its  ultramontane,  t^Tannical,  liberticidal  fury,  it  will  be  thought  the 
organ  of  Rome.     I  will  confirm  these  reports.     They  will  cause  new  ten'ors. 

"  That  wiU  be  well. 

"  I  shall  raise  the  question  of  the  liberty  of  instruction.  The  raw  liberals  wiU  sup- 
port us.  Like  fools,  they  admit  us  to  equal  rights  ;  when  our  i^rivileges,  our  influence  of 
the  confessional,  om-  obedience  to  Rome,  all  place  us  beyond  the  circle  of  equal  rights, 
by  the  advantages  which  we  enjoy.  Double  fools  !  they  think  us  disarmed,  becavise  they 
have  disarmed  themselves  toward  us. 

"  A  burning  question  — irritating  clamors  —  new  cause  of  disgust  for  the  Weak  Man. 
Every  little  makes  a  miekle. 

•■  That  also  is  very  well. 

"  To  sum  up  all  in  two  words.  The  end  is  abdication  ;  the  means,  vexation,  incessant 
torture.  The  Rennepout  inheritance  will  pay  for  the  election.  The  price  agi-eed,  the 
merchandise  wiU  be  sold." 

Rodin  here  paused  abruptly,  thinking  he  had  heard  some  noise  at 
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that  door  of  his,  which  opened  on  the  staircase  ;  therefore  he  hstened 
■with  suspended  breath  ;  but  all  remaining  sileut,  he  thought  he  must 
have  been  deceived,  and  took  up  his  pen  : 

"  I  will  take  care  of  the  Remiepont  business  :  the  hinge  on  which  will  turn  om-  fem- 
poral  operations.  We  must  begin  from  the  foundation  —  substitute  the  play  of  interests 
and  the  springs  of  passion  for  the  stupid  club-law  of  Father  d'Aigrigny.  He  nearly 
compromised  everj'thiiig,  and  yet  he  has  good  parts,  knows  the  world,  has  powers  of 
seduction,  quick  insight  —  but  plays  ever  in  a  single  key,  and  is  not  great  enough  to 
make  himself  httle.  In  his  stead,  I  shall  know  how  to  make  use  of  him.  There  is  good 
stuff  in  the  man.  I  availed  myself  in  time  of  the  full  powers  given  by  the  R.  F.  G.  ;  I 
may  inform  Father  d'Aigrigny,  in  case  of  need,  of  the  secret  engagements  taken  by  the 
General  toward  myself.  Until  now,  I  have  let  him  invent  for  this  inheritance  the  desti- 
nation that  you  know  of.  A  good  thought,  but  imseasonable.  The  same  end,  by  other 
means. 

"  The  information  was  false.  There  are  over  two  hundred  miUions.  Should  the 
eventuality  oecui',  what  was  doubtful  must  become  certain.  An  immense  latitude  is  left 
us.  The  Rennepont  business  is  now  doubly  mine,  and  within  three  mouths  the  two 
hundred  millions  will  be  oui-s,  by  the  free  will  of  the  heirs  themselves.  It  must  be  so  ; 
for,  this  failing,  the  temporal  part  would  escape  me,  and  my  chances  be  diminished  by 
one -half.  I  have  asked  for  full  powers  ;  time  presses,  and  I  act  as  if  I  had  them.  One 
piece  of  information  is  indispensable  for  the  success  of  my  projects.  I  expect  it  from 
you,  and  I  must  have  it  ;  do  you  understand  me  ?  The  powerful  influence  of  your 
brother  at  the  Court  of  Vienna  wiU  serve  you  in  this.  I  wish  to  have  the  most  precise 
details  as  to  the  present  position  of  the  Duke  de  Reichstadt  —  the  Napoleon  II.  of  the 
Imperialists.  Is  it  possilile,  by  means  of  your  bnjther,  to  open  a  secret  correspondence 
with  the  prince,  unknown  to  his  attendants  ? 

"  Look  to  this  promptly.  It  is  urgent.  This  note  wiU  be  sent  off  to-day.  I  shall 
complete  it  to-morrow.  It  will  reach  you,  as  usual,  by  the  hands  of  the  petty  shop- 
keeper." 

At  the  moment  when  Eodiu  was  sealing  this  letter  within  a  double 
envelope,  he  thought  that  he  again  heard  a  noise  at  the  door.  He 
listened.     After  some  silence  several  knocks  were  distinctly  aiulible. 

Kodin  started.  It  was  the  first  time  any  one  had  knocked  at  his 
door-  since  nearly  a  twelve-mouth  that  he  occupied  this  room.  Hastily 
placing  the  letter  in  his  great-coat  pocket,  the  Jesuit  opened  the  old 
trunk  under  his  bed,  took  from  it  a  packet  of  papers  wi-apped  in  a  tat- 
tered cotton  handkerchief,  added  to  them  the  two  letters  in  cipher  he 
had  just  received,  and  carefully  relocked  the  tiamk. 

Tlie  knocking  contiiuied  without,  and  seemed  to  show  more  and 
more  impatience.  Rodin  took  the  green-grocer's  basket  in  his  hand, 
tucked  liis  umln-ella  under  his  arm,  and  went  with  some  uneasiness  to 
ascertain  who  was  this  unexpected  visitor.  He  opened  the  door  and 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  Rose-Pompon,  the  troublesome  singer, 
and  who  now,  with  a  light  and  pretty  courtesy,  said  to  him  in  the  most 
guileless  manner  in  the  world  : 
"M.Rodin,  if  you  ))lease!" 


CHAPTER   IV 


FRIENDLY    SERVICES 


OTWITHSTANDING  his  surprise  and  imeasiness,  Rodin 
did  not  frown.  He  began  by  locking  his  door  after  him  as 
he  noticed  the  young  girl's  inquisitive  glance.  Then  lie 
said  to  her  good-naturedly,  "  Who  do  you  want,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  M.  Rodin,"  repeated  Rose-Pompon  stoutly,  opening  her  bright  blue 
eyes  to  their  full  extent  and  looking  Rodin  fuU  in  the  face. 

"  It's  not  here,"  said  he,  moving  toward  the  stall's.  "  I  do  not  know 
him.    Inquire  above  or  below." 

"  No,  you  don't  !  giving  youi'self  airs  at  your  age  !  "  said  Rose-Pom- 
pon, shrugging  her  shoulders.  "  As  if  we  did  not  know  that  you  are 
M.  Rodin." 

"  Charlemagne,"  said  the  Sociits,  bowing  ;  "  Charlemagne,  to  serve 
you — if  I  am  able." 

"  You  are  not  able,"  answered  Rose-Pompon  majestically  ;  then  she 
added,  with  a  mocking  air  :  "  So,  we  have  our  little  pussy-cat  hiding- 
places  ;  we  change  our  name  ;  we  are  afraid  Mamma  Rodin  will  find 
us  out." 

"  Come,  my  dear  child,"  said  the  Soc'uts,  with  a  paternal  smile  ;  "  you 
have  come  to  the  right  quarter.  I  am  an  old  man,  but  I  love  youth — 
happy,  joyous  youth  !  Amuse  yom-seK,  pray,  at  my  expense.  Only  let 
me  pass,  for  I  am  in  a  hurry."  And  Rodin  again  advanced  toward  the 
stairs. 

"  M.  Rodin,"  said  Rose-Pompon,  in  a  solemn  voice,  "  I  have  very 
important  things  to  say  to  you,  and  advice  to  ask  about  a  love  affair." 

"  Why,  little  madcap  that  you  are  !  have  you  nobody  to  tease  in  your 
own  liouse  that  you  must  come  here  !  " 

"  I  lodge  in  this  house,  M.  Rodin,"  answered  Rose-Pompon,  lajdng  a 
malicious  stress  on  the  name  of  her  victim. 

"  You  ?  Oh,  dear,  only  to  think  I  did  not  know  I  had  such  a  pretty 
neighbor." 

"  Yes,  I  have  lodged  here  six  months,  M.  Rodin." 

"Reallv!  where!" 
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"  On  the  tliii'd  story,  front,  M.  Rodin." 

"  It  was  you,  then,  that  sang  so  well  just  now  ?  " 

"  Rather." 

"  You  gave  me  great  jsleasure,  I  must  say." 

"  You  are  very  polite,  M.  Rodin." 

"  You  lodge,  I  suppose,  with  your  respectable  family  ?  " 

"  I  believe  you,  M.  Rodin,"  said  Rose-Pompon,  casting  down  her  eyes 
with  a  timid  air.  "  I  lodge  with  Grandpapa  Philemon  and  Orand  mamma 
Bacchanal,  who  is  a  queen,  and  no  mistake." 

Rodin  had  hitherto  been  seriously  uneasy,  not  knowing  in  what 
manner  Rose  had  discovered  his  real  name.  But  on  heaiing  her  men- 
tion the  Bacchanal  Queen,  with  the  information  that  she  lodged  in  the 
house,  he  found  something  to  compensate  for  the  disagi-eeable  incident 
of  Rose-Pompon's  appearance.  It  was,  indeed,  important  for  Rodin  to 
find  out  the  Bacchanal  Queen,  the  mistress  of  Sleepinlnift'  and  the  sister 
of  Mother  Bunch,  who  had  been  noted  as  dangerous  since  her  interview 
with  the  superior  of  the  convent  and  the  part  she  had  taken  in  the  pro- 
jected escape  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville.  Moreover,  Rodin  hoped  — 
thanks  to  what  he  had  just  heard — to  bring  Rose-Pompon  to  confess 
to  him  the  name  of  the  person  from  whom  she  had  learned  that  "  Char- 
lemagne "  masked  "  Rodin." 

Hardly  had  the  young  girl  pronounced  the  name  of  the  Bacchanal 
Queen  than  Rodin  clasped  his  hands,  and  appeared  as  much  surprised 
as  interested. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  child  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  I  conjure  you  not  to  jest  on 
this  sulgect.  Are  you  speaking  of  a  young  girl  who  bears  that  nick- 
name, the  sister  of  a  deformed  needle-woman  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  the  Bacchanal  Queen  is  her  nickname,"  said  Rose-Pompon, 
astonished  in  her  turn  ;  "  she  is  really  Cephyse  Soliveau,  and  she  is  my 
friend." 

"  Oh  !  she  is  your  friend  f  "  said  Rodin,  reflecting. 

"  Yes,  sir,  my  bosom  friend." 

"  So  you  love  her  ?  " 

"  Like  a  sister.  Poor  girl  !  I  do  what  I  can  for  her,  and  that's  not 
much.  But  how  comes  it  that  a  respectable  man  of  your  age  should 
know  the  Bacchanal  Queen  f — Ah  !  that  shows  you  have  a  false  name  !  " 

"  My  dear  child,  I  am  no  longer  inclined  to  laugh,"  said  Rodin,  with 
so  sorrowful  an  air  that  Rose-Pompon,  reproaching  herself  with  her 
pleasantly,  said  to  him  : 

"  But  how  comes  it  that  you  know  Cephyse  1  " 

"Alas!  I  do  not  know  her;  but  a  young  fellow  that  I  like  exces- 
sively   " 

"  Jacques  Rennepont  !  " 
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"  Otherwise  called  Sleepiiibulï.  lie  is  now  iu  prison  for  debt,"  sighed 
Rodin.     "  1  saw  hiin  yesterday." 

"You  saw  him  yesterday! — how  strange,"  said  Rose-Pompon,  clap- 
ping her  hands.  "  Quick  !  quick  !  come  over  to  Philemon's  to  give 
Cephyse  news  of  her  lover.     She  is  so  uneasy  about  hini." 

"My  dear  child,  I  should  like  to  give  her  good  news  of  that  worthy 
fellow,  whom  I  like  in  spite  of  his  follies,  for  who  has  not  been  guilty 
of  follies  f  "  added  Rodin,  with  indulgent  good-nature. 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Rose-Pompon,  twisting  about  as  if  she  still  wore 
the  costume  of  a  débardeur. 

"  I  will  say  more,"  added  Rodin  :  "  I  love  him  because  of  his  follies  ; 
for,  talk  as  we  may,  my  dear  child,  there  is  always  something  good  at 
bottom,  a  good  heart,  or  something,  in  those  who  spend  generously 
their  money  for  other  people." 

"  WeU,  come  !  you  are  a  very  good  sort  of  man,"  said  Rose-Rompon, 
enchanted  with  Rodin's  philosophy.  "  But  why  will  you  not  come  and 
see  Cephyse,  and  talk  to  her  of  Jacques  !  " 

"  Of  what  use  would  it  be  to  tell  her  what  she  knows  already  —  that 
Jacques  is  in  prison  I  What  I  should  like  would  be  to  get  the  worthy 
fellow  out  of  his  scrape." 

"  Oh,  sir  !  only  do  that,  only  get  Jacques  out  of  prison,"  cried 
Rose-Pompon  warmly,  "  and  we  will  both  give  you  a  kiss  —  me  and 
Cephyse  !  " 

"  It  would  be  throwing  kisses  away,  dear  little  madcap  !  "  said  Rodin, 
smiling.  "  But  be  satisfied,  I  want  no  reward  to  induce  me  to  do  good 
when  I  can." 

"  Then  you  hope  to  get  Jacques  out  of  prison  ?  " 
Rodin  shook  his  head,  and  answered  with  a  grieved  and  disappointed 
air  :  "  I  did  hope  it.      Certainly,  I  did  hope  it  ;  but  now  all  is  changed." 

"  How  is  that  ?  "  asked  Rose-Pompon,  with  surprise. 

"  That  foolish  joke  of  calling  me  M.  Rodin  may  appear  very  amusing 
to  you,  my  dear  child.  I  understand  it,  you  being  only  an  echo.  Some 
one  has  said  to  you  :  '  Go  and  tell  M.  Charlemagne  that  he  is  one  M. 
Rodin  ;  that  will  be  very  funny  !  '  " 

"  Certainly,  I  should  never  myself  have  thought  of  calling  you  M. 
Rodin.     One  does  not  invent  such  names,"  answered  Rose-Pompon. 

"  Well  !  that  person,  with  his  foolish  jokes,  has  done,  without  know- 
ing it,  a  great  injury  to  Jacques  Rennepont." 

"  What  !  because!  called  you  Rodin  instead  of  Charlemagne  !  "  cried 
Rose-Pompon,  much  regretting  the  pleasantry  which  she  had  carried  on 
at  the  instigation  of  Nini  Moiûin.  "  But  really,  sir,"  she  added,  "  what 
can  this  joke  have  to  do  with  the  service  that  you  were  about  to  render 
Jacques  I  " 
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"  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  tell  you,  my  child.  In  truth,  I  am  very  soiTy 
for  poor  Jacques.     Believe  me,  I  am  ;  but  do  let  me  pass." 

"  Listen  to  me,  sir,  I  beg,"  said  Eose-Pompon  ;  "  if  I  told  you  the 
name  of  the  person  who  told  me  to  call  you  Rodin,  would  you  interest 
yourself  again  for  Jacques  f  " 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  know  any  one's  secrets,  my  dear  child.  In  all  this, 
you  have  been  the  echo  of  persons  who  are,  perhaps,  very  dangerous  ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  interest  I  feel  for  Jacques  Rennepout,  I  do 
not  Avish,  you  understand,  to  make  myself  enemies.    Heaven  f orl)id  !  " 

Rose-Pompon  did  not  at  all  comprehend  Rodin's  fears,  and  upon 
this  he  had  counted;  for,  after  a  second's  reflection,  the  young  girl 
resumed  : 

"  Well,  sir,  this  is  too  deej)  for  me  ;  I  do  not  imderstand  it.  All  I 
know  is,  that  I  am  truly  sorry  if  I  have  injured  a  good  young  man  by  a 
mere  joke.  I  will  tell  you  exactly  how  it  happened.  My  frankness  may 
be  of  some  use." 

"  Frankness  will  often  clear  up  the  most  obscm-e  matters,"  said  Rodin 
sententiously. 

"  After  all,"  said  Rose-Pompon,  "  it's  Mni's  fault.  Why  does  he  tell 
me  nonsense  that  might  injure  poor  Cephyse's  lover  ?  You  see,  sir,  it 
happened  in  this  way.  Niui  MouUn,  who  is  fond  of  a  joke,  saw  you  just 
now  in  the  street.  The  portress  told  him  that  your  name  was  Charle- 
magne. He  said  to  me  :  '  No  ;  his  name  is  Rodin.  We  must  play  him 
a  trick.  Go  to  his  room,  Rose-Pompon,  knock  at  the  door,  and  call  him 
M.  Rodin.  You  will  see  what  a  rum  face  he  will  make.'  I  promised 
Nini  Moulin  not  to  name  him  ;  l^ut  I  do  it,  rather  than  run  tlie  risk  of 
injuring  Jacqiies." 

At  Niui  Moulin's  name  Rodin  had  not  been  able  to  repress  a  move- 
ment of  surprise.  This  pamphleteer,  whom  he  had  employed  to  edit 
the  Nc'ifihhorhj  Lore,  was  not  personally  formidable  ;  but,  lieing  fond 
of  talking  in  his  drink,  he  might  become  troublesome,  particularly  if 
Rodin,  as  was  probable,  had  often  to  \dsit  this  house,  to  execute  his 
project  upon  Sleepinbuff,  through  the  medium  of  the  Bacchanal  Queen. 
The  Soc'tMs  resolved,  therefore,  to  pi-ovide  against  this  inconvenience. 

"  So,  my  dear  child,"  said  he  to  Rose-Pomijon,  "  it  is  a  M.  Desmoulins 
that  persuaded  you  to  play  off  this  silly  joke  f  " 

"  Not  Desmoulins,  but  Dumoulin,"  corrected  Rose.  "  He  writes  in  the 
pewholdcrs'  papers,  and  defends  the  saints  for  money  ;  for,  if  Niui  Mou- 
lin is  a  saint,  his  patrons  are  Saint  Drinkard  and  Saint  Flashette,  as  he 
himself  declares." 

"  This  gentleman  ap])eai's  to  be  very  gay." 

"  Oh  !  a  very  good  fellow." 
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"But  stop,"  resumed  Eodin,  appearing  to  recollect  himself;  "ain't  he 
a  man  about  thirty-six  or  forty,  fat,  with  a  ruddy  complexion  ?  " 

"  Ruddy  as  a  glass  of  red  wine,"  said  Rose-Pompon,  "  and  Avitli  a 
pimpled  nose  like  a  mulberry." 


"  That's  the  man — M.  Dumoulin.  Oh  !  in  that  case,  I  am  quite  satisfied, 
my  dear  oliild.  The  jest  no  longer  makes  me  uneasy;  for  M.  Dumoidin 
is  a  veiy  worthy  man — only  })erhaps  a  little  too  fond  of  his  joke." 
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"  Then,  siv,  you  will  try  to  be  useful  to  Jacques  ?  The  stupid  pleas- 
antry of  Nini  Moulin  will  not  prevent  you  ?  " 

"  I  hope  not." 

"  But  I  must  not  tell  Nini  Moulin  that  you  know  it  was  he  who  sent 
me  to  call  you  M.  Rodin  —  eh,  sir?" 

"  Why  not  !  In  every  case,  my  dear  child,  it  is  always  better  to  speak 
frankly  the  truth." 

"  But,  sir,  Nini  Moulin  so  strongly  recommended  me  not  to  name  him 
to  you " 

"  If  you  have  named  him,  it  is  from  a  very  good  motive  ;  why  not 
avow  it  !  However,  my  dear  child,  this  concerns  you,  not  me.  Do  as 
you  think  best." 

"  And  may  I  tell  Cej^hyse  of  yom*  good  intentions  toward  Jacques  ?  " 

"  The  truth,  my  dear  child,  always  the  truth.  One  need  never  hesi- 
tate to  say  what  is." 

"  Poor  Cephyse  !  how  happy  she  will  be  !  "  cried  Rose-Pompon  cheer- 
fuUy  ;  "  and  the  news  will  come  just  in  time." 

"  Only  you  must  not  exaggerate  ;  I  do  not  promise  positively  to  get 
this  good  fellow  out  of  prison  ;  I  say  that  I  will  do  what  I  can.  But 
what  I  promise  positively  is — for,  since  the  imprisonment  of  poor 
Jacques,  your  friend  must  be  very  much  straitened " 

"  Alas,  sh'  !  " 

"  What  I  promise  positively  is  some  little  assistance,  which  your 
friend  will  receive  to-day,  to  enable  her  to  live  honestly  ;  and  if  she 
behaves  well — hereafter — why,  hereafter,  we  shall  see." 

"  Oh,  sir  !  you  do  not  know  how  welcome  will  be  your  assistance  to 
poor  Cephyse  !  One  might  fancy  you  were  her  actual  good  angel. 
Faith  !  you  may  call  yourself  Rodin  or  Charlemagne  ;  a  11  I  know  is  that 
you  are  a  nice,  sweet " 

"  Come,  come,  do  not  exaggerate,"  said  Rodin  ;  "  say  a  good  sort  of 
old  fellow  ;  nothing  more,  my  dear  child.  But  see  how  things  fall  out 
sometimes  !  AVho  could  have  told  me  when  I  heard  you  knock  at  my 
door — which,  I  must  say,  vexed  me  a  great  deal — that  it  was  a  pretty 
little  neighbor  of  mine,  who,  under  the  pretext  of  playing  off  a  joke, 
was  to  put  me  in  the  way  of  doing  a  good  action  ?  Go  and  comfort 
your  friend;  this  evening  she  will  receive  some  assistance;  and  let  us 
have  hoj^e  and  confidence.  Thanks  be,  there  are  still  some  good  people 
in  the  world  !  " 

"  Oh,  sir  !  you  prove  it  yourself." 

"  Not  at  all  !     Tlit^  happiness  of  tJK^  old  is  to  see  the  young  happy." 
This  was  said  Ity  Rodin  with  so  nuich  api)ai'(Mit  kindness  tliat  Rose- 
Pompon  felt  the  tears  well  up  to  her  eyes,  and  answered  with  much 
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emotion  :  "  Sir,  Cephy.se  and  m(i  are  only  poor  girls  ;  there  are  many 
more  virtuous  in  the  woi-ld  ;  but  I  venture  to  say  we  have  good  heurts. 
Now,  if  ever  you  should  lie  ill,  only  send  for  us;  there  are  no  Sisters  of 
Charity  that  will  take  better  eai'e  of  you.  It  is  all  that  we  can  offer  you, 
without  reckoning  Philemon,  who  shall  go  through  tire  and  water  for 
you,  I  give  you  my  word  for  it  ;  and  Cephyse,  I  am  sure,  will  answer 
for  Jacques  also,  that  he  will  be  yours  in  life  and  death." 

"  You  see,  my  dear  child,  that  I  was  right  in  saying — a  fitful  licad 
and  a  good  heart.     Adieu,  till  we  meet  again." 

Thereupon  Rodin,  taking  up  the  basket,  which  he  had  placed  on  tlui 
ground  by  the  side  of  his  urnl)rella,  prejjared  to  descend  the  stairs. 

"  First  of  all,  you  must  give  me  this  basket  ;  it  will  be  in  your  way 
going  down,"  said  Rose-Pompon,  taking  the  basket  from  the  hands  of 
Rodin,  notwithstanding  his  resistance.  Then  she  added  :  "  Lean  upon 
my  arm.     The  stairs  are  so  dark.     You  might  slip." 

"  I  will  accept  your  offer,  my  dear  child,  for  I  am  not  very  coura- 
geous." Leaning  paternally  on  the  right  arm  of  Rose-Pompon,  who 
held  the  basket  in  her  left  hand,  Rodin  descended  the  stairs  and  crossed 
the  coui't-yard. 

"  Up  there,  on  the  third  story,  do  you  see  that  big  face  close  to  the 
window-frame!"  said  Rose-Pompon  suddenly  to  Rodin,  stopping  in  the 
center  of  the  little  court.  "  That  is  my  Nini  Moulin.  Do  you  know  him  ? 
Is  he  the  same  as  yours  Î  " 

"  The  same  as  mine,"  said  Rodin,  raising  his  head  and  waving  his 
hand  very  affectionately  to  Jacques  Dumoulin,  who,  stupefied  thereat, 
retired  abruptly  from  the  window. 

"  The  poor  fellow  !  I  am  sure  he  is  afraid  of  me  since  his  foolish 
joke,"  said  Rodin,  smiling.     "  He  is  very  wrong." 

And  he  accompanied  these  last  words  with  a  sinister  nipping  of  the 
lips,  not  perceived  by  Rose-Pompon. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  child,"  said  he,  as  they  both  entered  the  passage, 
"I  no  longer  need  your  assistance;  return  to  your  friend,  and  tell  her 
the  good  news  you  have  heard. 

"  Yes,  sir,  you  are  right.  I  burn  with  impatience  to  teH  her  what  a 
good  man  you  are."     And  Rose-Pomjion  sprung  toward  the  stairs. 

"  Stop,  stop  !  how  aliout  my  basket  that  the  little  madcap  carries  off 
with  her  !  "  said  Rodin. 

"  Oh,  true  !  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  Poor  Cephyse  !  how  pleased  she 
will  be.  Adieu,  sir  !  "  And  Rose-Pompon's  pretty  figure  disappeared  in 
the  darkness  of  the  staircase,  which  she  mounted  with  an  alert  and 
impatient  step. 

Rodin  issued  from  the  entry.  "  Here  is  your  basket,  my  good  lady," 
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said  he,  stopping  at  the  threshold  of  Mother  Arsèue's  shop.  "  I  give  you 
my  humble  thanks  for  your  kindness." 

"  For  nothing,  my  dear  sir,  for  nothing.  It  is  all  ;it  your  s('rvi(îe. 
Well  !  was  the  radish  good  I  " 

"  Succulent,  my  dear  madame,  and  excellent." 

"  Oh  !  I  am  glad  of  it.     Shall  we  soon  see  you  again  ?  " 

"  I  hope  so.     But  could  you  tell  me  where  is  the  nearest  post-office  f  " 

"  Turn  to  the  left,  the  third  house  at  the  gi'ocer's." 

"  A  thousand  thanks." 

"  I  wager  it's  a  love-letter  for  your  sweetheart,"  said  Mother  Arsène, 
enlivened  proljably  by  Rose-Pompon's  and  Nini  Moidin's  proximity. 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  the  good  lady  !  "  said  Eodin,  with  a  titter.  Then,  sud- 
denly resuming  his  serious  aspect,  he  made  a  low  bow  to  the  green- 
grocer, adding,  "  Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant  !  "  and  walked 
out  into  the  street. 

We  now  usher  the  reader  into  Dr.  Baleinier's  asylum,  in  which  Mad- 
emoiselle de  Cardoville  was  confined. 


CHAPTER    V 


THE    ADVISER 


DKIENNE  DE  CARDOVILLE  liad  l)oon  still  more  strictly 
confined  in  Dr.  Baleinier's  house  since  the  double  nocturnal 
attempt  of  Agricola  and  Dagobert,  in  which  tlie  soldier, 
though  severely  wounded,  had  succeeded,  thanks  to  the 
intrepid  devotion  of  his  son,  seconded  by  the  heroic  Spoilsjjorf,  in  gain- 
ing the  little  garden-gate  of  the  convent,  and  escaping  by  way  of  the 
boulevard,  along  with  the  young  smith. 

Four  o'clock  had  just  struck.  Adrienne,  since  the  previous  day, 
had  been  removed  to  a  chaml)er  on  the  second  story  of  the  asylum. 
The  grated  window,  with  closed  shutters,  only  admitted  a  faint  light  to 
this  apartment. 

The  young  lady,  since  her  interview  with  Mother  Bunch,  expected 
to  be  delivered  any  day  liy  the  intervention  of  her  friends.  But  she 
felt  painful  uneasiness  on  the  subject  of  Agricola  and  Dagobert,  being 
absolutely  ignorant  of  the  issue  of  the  struggle  in  which  her  intended 
liberators  had  been  engaged  with  the  people  of  the  asylum  and  con- 
vent. She  had  in  vain  questioned  her  keepers  on  the  subject  ;  they  had 
remained  perfectly  mute. 

These  new  incidents  had  augmented  the  bitter  resentment  of  Adri- 
enne against  the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier,  Father  d'Aigrigny,  and  theh- 
creatures. 

The  slight  paleness  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville's  charming  face, 
and  her  tine  eyes  a  little  drooping,  betrayed  her  recent  suffei'ings; 
seated  before  «i  little  table,  with  her  forehead  resting  upon  one  of  her 
hands,  half  veiled  Ijy  the  long  curls  of  her  golden  hair,  she  was  turning 
over  the  leaves  of  a  book. 

Suddenly  the  door  opened  and  M.  Baleinier  entered.  The  doctor, 
a  Jesuit  of  the  short  rohe,  a  docile  and  passive  instrument  of  the  Avill  of 
his  Order,  was  only  half  in  the  confidence  of  Father  d'Aigrigny  and  the 
Princess  de  Saint-Dizier.  He  was  ignorant  of  the  object  of  the  impris- 
onment of  Mademoiselle  de  C'ardoville;   he  was  ignorant  also  of  the 
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sudden  cliauge  wliicli  had  taken  place  in  the  i-elative  position  of  Father 
d'Aigrigny  and  Rodin  after  the  reading  of  the  will  of  Marins  de  Renne- 
pont.  The  doctor  had,  only  the  day  before,  received  orders  from  Father 
d'Aigrigny  (now  acting  under  the  directions  of  Rodin)  to  confine  Mad- 
emoiselle de  Cardoville  still  more  strictly,  to  act  toward  her  with 
redoubled  severity,  and  to  endeavor  to  force  her,  it  will  be  seen  by  what 
expedients,  to  renounce  the  judicial  proceedings  which  she  promised 
herself  to  take  hereafter  against  her  persecutors. 

At  sight  of  the  doctor,  JMademoiselle  de  Cardoville  could  not  hide 
the  aversion  and  disdain  with  which  this  man  inspired  her. 

M.  Baleinier,  on  the  contrary,  always  smiling,  always  courteous, 
approached  Adrieune  with  perfect  ease  and  confidence,  stopped  a  few 
steps  from  her,  as  if  to  study  her  features  more  attentively,  and  then 
added,  like  a  man  who  is  satisfied  with  the  observations  he  has  made  : 
"  Come  !  the  unfortunate  events  of  the  night  before  last  have  had  a  less 
injurious  influence  than  I  feared.  There  is  some  imxn-ovement  ;  the 
complexion  is  less  flushed,  the  look  calmer,  the  eyes  still  somewhat  too 
bright,  l;)ut  no  longer  shining  with  such  unnatural  fire.  You  were  get- 
ting on  so  well  !  Now  the  ciu-e  must  be  prolonged,  for  this  unfortunate 
night  affair  threw  you  into  a  state  of  excitement  that  was  only  the 
more  dangerous  from  your  not  being  conscious  of  it.  Happily,  with 
care,  your  recovery  will  not,  I  hope,  be  very  much  delayed." 

Accustomed  though  she  was  to  the  audacity  of  this  tool  of  the 
Company,  Mademoiselle  de  CardoWUe  could  not  forbear  saying  to  him, 
with  a  smile  of  bitter  disdain  :  "  What  impudence,  sir,  there  is  in  yom- 
probity  !  What  effrontery  in  your  zeal  to  earn  your  hire  !  Never  for 
a  moment  do  you  lay  aside  your  mask  ;  craft  and  falsehood  are  ever 
on  your  lips.  Really,  if  this  shameful  comedy  causes  you  as  much 
fatigue  as  it  does  me  disgust  and  contempt,  they  can  never  j^ay  you 
enough." 

"  Alas  !  "  said  the  doctor,  in  a  sorrowful  tone  ;  "  always  this  unfortu- 
nate delusion  th^t  you  are  not  in  want  of  our  care  !  that  I  am  playing 
a  part  when  I  talk  to  you  of  the  sad  state  in  which  you  were  when  we 
were  obliged  to  bring  you  hither  by  stratagem.  Still,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  this  little  sign  of  rebellious  insanity,  your  condition  has  marvel- 
ously  improved.  You  are  ou  the  high  road  to  a  complete  cure.  By 
and  by,  your  excellent  heart  will  render  me  the  justice  that  is  due  to 
me;  and,  one  day,  I  shall  lie  judged  as  I  desei've." 

"I  believe  it,  sir;  the  day  approaches  in  which  you  irUJ  hejudf/ed  as 
you  deserve,"  said  Adrienne,  laying  great  stress  upon  the  words. 

"  Always  that  other  fixed  idea,"  said  the  doctor,  with  a  sort  of  com- 
miseration.   "  Come,  be  reasonable.    Do  not  think  of  this  childishness." 
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"Whiit!  renounce  my  iiilciitioii  to  deiiiiiiid  at  the  hands  of  justice 
reparation  foi-  myself  and  disgrace  for  you  find  youi-  accomplices? 
Never,  sii' — never!" 

"Well  !"  said  the  doctor,  shrugging  Ids  siioulders;  "onc<s  ut  libeily, 
thank  Heaven,  you  will  have  many  other  things  to  think  of,  my  fair 
enemy." 

"You  forget  piously  the  evil  that  yon  do;  hut  i,  sii-,  liave  n  lictter 
memory." 

"Let  us  talk  seriously.  Have  you  really  the  intention  of  applying 
to  the  courts  ?"  inquired  Dr.  Baleinier,  in  a  grave  tone. 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  and  you  know  that  what  I  intend  I  firmly  cany  out." 

"  Well  !  I  can  only  conjure  you  not  to  follow  out  tlais  idea,"  replied 
the  doctor,  in  a  still  more  solemn  tone;  "I  ask  it  as  a  favor,  in  the 
name  of  your  own  interest." 

"  I  think,  sir,  that  you  are  a  little  too  ready  to  confound  your  interest 
with  mine." 

"Now,  come,"  said  Dr.  Baleinier,  with  a  feigned  impatience,  as  if 
quite  certain  of  convincing  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  on  the  instant  ; 
"  would  you  have  the  melancholy  courage  to  plunge  into  despair  two 
persons  full  of  goodness  and  generosity  ?  " 

"Only  two!  The  jest  would  be  complete  if  you  were  to  reckon 
three, — you,  sir,  and  my  aunt  and  Abbé  d'Aigrigny  ;  for  these  are  no 
doubt  the  generous  persons  in  whose  name  you  implore  my  pity." 

"  No,  mademoiselle  ;  I  speak  neither  of  myself  nor  of  your  aunt  nor 
of  Abbé  d'x4.igrigny." 

"  Of  whom,  then,  sir  !  "  asked  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  with 
surprise. 

"  Of  two  poor  fellows  who,  no  doubt  sent  by  those  whom  you  call 
your  friends,  got  into  the  neighl)oring  convent  the  other  night  and 
thence  into  this  gardeii.  The  guns  which  you  heard  go  off  were  fired 
at  them." 

"  Alas  !  I  thought  so.  They  refused  to  tell  me  if  either  of  them  was 
wounded,"  said  Adrienne,  with  painful  emotion. 

"  One  of  them  received  a  wound,  but  not  very  serious,  since  he  was 
able  to  fly  and  escape  ]iursuit." 

"  Thank  God  !  "  cried  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  clasping  her  hands 
with  fervor. 

"It  is  quite  natural  that  you  should  rejoice  at  theii-  escape,  but 
by  what  strange  contradiction  do  you  now  wish  to  put  the  officers  of 
justice  on  their  track  !  A  singular  manner,  truly,  of  rewarding  their 
devotion  !  " 

"  What  do  you  say,  sir  I  "  asked  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo^alle. 
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"  For  if  they  should  be  arrested,"  resumed  Dr.  Baleiuier,  without 
answering  her,  "  as  they  have  been  guilty  of  house-breaking  and 
attempted  biu'glary,  they  would  be  sent  to  the  galleys." 

"  Heavens  !  and  for  my  sake  !  " 

"  Yes  ;  it  would  be  for  you,  and,  what  is  worse,  hy  you,  that  they  would 
be  condemned." 

"  By  me,  sir  I  " 

"  Certainly  ;  that  is,  if  you  follow  up  youi*  vengeance  against  your 
aunt  and  Abbé  d'Aigrigny — I  do  not  speak  of  myself,  for  I  am  quite  safe; 
in  a  word,  if  you  persist  in  laying  your  complaint  before  the  magistrates 
that  you  have  been  unjustly  confined  in  this  house." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  sir.  Explain  yourself,"  said  Adrienne,  with 
growing  uneasiness. 

"  Child  that  you  are  !  "  cried  the  Jesuit  of  the  short  robe,  with  an  ah- 
of  conviction  ;  "  do  you  think  that  if  the  law  once  takes  cognizance  of  this 
affair  you  can  stop  short  its  action  where  and  when  you  please  ?  "Wlaen 
you  leave  this  house,  you  lodge  a  complaint  against  me  and  against  your 
family  ;  well,  what  happens  f  The  law  interferes,  inquires,  calls  wit- 
nesses, enters  into  the  most  minute  investigations.  Then,  what  follows? 
Why,  that  this  nocturnal  escalade,  which  the  superior  of  the  convent 
has  some  interest  in  hushing  up,  for  fear  of  scandal  —  that  this  noctur- 
nal attempt,  I  say,  which  I  also  woidd  keep  quiet,  is  necessarily  divulged, 
and  as  it  involves  a  serious  crime,  to  which  a  heavy  penalty  is  attached, 
the  law  will  ferret  into  it,  and  find  out  these  unfortunate  men,  and  if,  as 
is  probable,  they  are  detained  in  Paris  by  their  duties  or  occupations,  or 
even  by  a  false  secixrity  arising  from  the  honorable  motives  which  they 
know  to  have  actuated  them,  they  will  be  arrested.  And  who  will  be  the 
cause  of  this  arrest  f    You,  by  your  deposition  against  us." 

"  Oh,  sir  !  that  would  be  horrible  ;  but  it  is  impossible." 

"  It  is  very  possil)le,  on  the  contrary,"  returned  M.  Baleinier  ;  "so  that, 
while  I  and  the  superior  of  the  convent,  who  alone  are  really  entitled  to 
complain,  only  wish  to  keep  quiet  this  unpleasant  affair,  it  is  you — you 
for  whom  these  unfortunate  men  have  risked  the  galleys — that  will 
deliver  them  up  to  justice." 

Though  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  was  not  completely  duped  by  the 
lay  Jesuit,  she  guessed  that  the  merciful  intentions  which  he  expressed 
with  regard  to  Dagobert  and  liis  sou  would  be  altsolutely  subordinate 
to  the  course  she  might  take  in  pressing  or  abandoning  the  legitimate 
vengeance  which  she  meant  to  claim  of  authority. 

Indeed,  Rodin,  whose  instructions  the  doctor  was  following  without 
knowing  it,  was  too  cunning  to  have  it  said  to  IVIademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
ville, "  If  you  attempt  any  proceedings,  we  denounce  Dagobert  and  his 
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sou,"  but  ho  attaiued  tlu;  sani(3  eud  by  iuspiriuji;  Adrienno  witli  fears  ou 
the  subject  of  her  two  liberators,  so  as  to  ju-eveut  her  takiug  auy  hostile 
measures. 


|i':'  \j<M^'%^ 


Without  kuowiug  the  exact  law  ou  the  subject,  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville  had  too  much  good  seuse  uot  to  uuderstaud  that  Dagobert 
and  Agricola  might  be  very  seriously  iuvolved  iu  consequence  of  their 
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nocturnal  adventui-e,  and  might  even  find  themselves  in  a  terrible  posi- 
tion. And  yet,  when  she  thought  of  all  she  had  suffered  in  that  house 
and  of  all  the  just  resentment  she  entertained  in  the  bottom  of  her  heart, 
Adrienne  felt  unwilling  to  renounce  the  stern  pleasure  of  exposing  such 
odious  machinations  to  the  light  of  day. 

Dr.  Baleinier  watched  with  sullen  attention  her  whom  he  considered 
his  dui^e,  for  he  thought  he  could  di\'ine  the  cause  of  the  silence  and 
hesitation  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville. 

"Biit,  sir,"  resumed  the  latter,  unable  to  conceal  her  anxiety,  "  if  I  were 
disposed,  for  whatever  reason,  to  make  no  complaint,  and  to  forget  the 
wrongs  I  have  suffered,  when  should  I  leave  this  place  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell  ;  that  depends  ;  for  I  do  not  know  when  you  will  be  radi- 
cally cured,"  said  the  doctor  benignantly.  "You  are  in  a  very  good 
way,  but " 

"  Still  this  insolent  and  stupid  acting  !  "  broke  forth  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville,  interruiiting  the  doctor  with  indignation.  "  I  ask  and,  if  it 
must  be,  I  entreat  you  to  tell  me  how  long  I  am  to  be  shut  up  in  this 
dreadful  horise,  for  I  shall  leave  it  some  day,  I  suppose  f  " 

"  I  hope  so,  certainly,"  said  the  Jesuit  of  the  short  robe,  with  unction  ; 
"  but  when,  I  am  unal^le  to  say.  Moreover,  I  must  tell  you  frankly  that 
every  precaution  is  taken  against  such  attemj^ts  as  those  of  the  other 
night;  and  the  most  vigorous  watch  will  be  maintained,  to  prevent 
your  communicating  with  any  one.  And  all  this  in  your  own  interest, 
that  your  poor  head  may  not  again  be  dangerously  excited." 

"  So,  sir,"  said  Adrienne,  almost  terrified,  "  compared  with  what  awaits 
me,  the  last  few  days  have  been  days  of  liberty." 

"  Your  interest  before  everything,"  answered  the  doctor,  in  a  fervent 
tone. 

Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  feeling  the  impotence  of  her  indignation 
and  despair,  heaved  a  sigh  and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

At  this  moment  quick  footsteps  were  heard  in  the  passage,  and  one 
of  the  nurses  entered,  after  having  knocked  at  the  door. 

"  Sir,"  she  said  to  the  doctor,  with  a  frightened  air,  "  there  are  two 
gentlemen  below  who  wish  to  see  you  instantly,  and  the  lady  also." 
Adrienne  raised  her  head  hastily  ;  her  eyes  were  bathed  in  tears. 

"  What  are  the  names  of  these  persons  ?  "  said  M.  Baleinier,  mucli 
astonished. 

"  One  of  them  said  to  me,"  answered  the  nurse  :  "  '  (  U)  and  inform  Dr. 
Baleinier  that  I  am  a  magistrate,  and  that  I  come  on  a  duty  regarding 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville.'" 

"  A  magistrate  !  "  exclaimed  the  Jesuit  of  the  shoi't  robe,  growing 
purple  in  the  face  and  unable  to  liide  his  surpi'ise  and  uneasiness. 
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"  Heaven  Ito  pi-aiscd  !  "  cried  Aclrieiiuc,  rising  with  vivacity,  her  counte- 
nance beaming  through  her  tears  with  hope  and  joy  ;  "  my  friends  liave 
been  informed  in  time,  and  the  hour  of  justice  is  arrived  ?  " 

"Ask  these  persons  to  walk  up,"  said  Dr.  Baleinier,  after  a  moinciii'.s 
reflection.  Then,  with  a  still  more  agitated  expression  of  countenance, 
he  approached  Adrienne  with  a  harsh  and  almost  menacing  air,  which 
conti'asted  with  the  halntual  placidity  of  his  hypocritical  smile,  and  said 
to  her  in  a  low  voice  :  "  Take  care,  mademoiselle  !  do  not  rejoice  too 
soon." 

"  I  no  longer  fear  you,"  answered  Mademoiselle  do  Cardoville,  with  a 
bright,  flashing  eye.  "  M.  de  Montbron  is  no  doubt  returned  to  Paris 
and  has  been  informed  in  time.  He  accompanies  the  magisti-ate  and 
comes  to  deliver  me.  I  pity  you,  sir  —  Ijoth  you  and  yours,"  added 
Adrienne,  with  an  accent  of  bitter  irony. 

"Mademoiselle,"  cried  M.  Baleinier,  no  longer  able  to  dissemble  his 
growing  alarm,  "  I  repeat  to  you,  take  care  !  Eemember  what  I  have  told 
you.  Your  accusations  woiild  necessarily  involve  the  discovery  of  what 
took  place  the  other  night.  Beware  !  the  fate  of  the  soldier  and  his 
son  is  in  your  hands.  Recollect  they  are  in  danger  of  the  convict's 
chains." 

"  Oh  !  I  am  not  your  dupe,  sir.  You  are  holding  out  a  covert  menace. 
Have  at  least  the  courage  to  say  to  me  that  if  I  complaiu  to  the  magis- 
trates you  wdll  denounce  the  soldier  and  his  son." 

"  I  repeat  that  if  you  make  any  complaint  those  two  jseople  are  lost," 
answered  the  doctor  ambiguously. 

Startled  by  what  was  really  dangerous  in  the  doctor's  threats,  Adi"i- 
enne  asked  : 

"  Sir,  if  this  magistrate  questions  me,  do  you  think  I  will  tell  him  a 
falsehood  !  " 

"  You  will  answer  what  is  true,"  said  M.  Baleinier  hastily,  in  the  hope 
of  still  attaining  his  end.  "  You  will  answer  that  you  were  in  so  excited 
a  state  of  mind  a  few  days  ago  that  it  was  thought  advisable,  for  your 
own  sake,  to  bring  you  hither,  without  your  knowing  it.  But  you  are 
now  so  much  better  that  you  acknowledge  the  utUity  of  the  measures 
taken  with  regard  to  you.  I  will  confirm  these  words  ;  for,  after  all,  it 
is  the  truth." 

"  Never  !  "  cried  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  with  indignation;  "  never 
will  I  be  the  accomplice  of  so  infamous  a  falsehood  ;  never  will  I  Ije  base 
enough  to  justify  the  indignities  that  I  have  suffered  !  " 

"  Here  is  the  magistrate,"  said  M.  Baleinier,  as  he  caught  the  sound 
of  approaching  footsteps.     "  Beware  !  " 

The  door  opened  and,  to  the  indescribable  amazement  of  the  doctor, 
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Rodin  appeared  ou  tlie  threshold,  accompanied  by  a  man  dressed  in 
black,  with  a  dignified  and  severe  countenance. 

In  the  interest  of  his  projects,  and  from  motives  of  craft  and  jnu- 
deuee  that  will  hereafter  be  known,  Eodiu  had  not  informed  Father 
d'Aigrigny,  and  consequently  the  doctor,  of  the  unexpected  visit  he 
intended  to  pay  to  the  asylum,  accompanied  by  a  magistrate.  On  the 
contrary,  he  had  only  the  day  before  given  orders  to  M.  Baleinier  to 
confine  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo ville  still  more  strictly. 

Imagine,  then,  the  stupor  of  the  doctor  when  he  saw  the  judicial 
officer,  whose  unexpected  presence  and  imposing  aspect  were  otherwise 
sufficiently  alarming,  enter  the  room,  accompanied  by  Rodin,  Abbé 
d'Aigrigny's  humble  and  obscure  secretary. 

From  the  door,  Rodin,  who  was  very  shabliily  dressed,  as  usual, 
pointed  out  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  to  the  magistrate  by  a  gesture 
at  once  respectful  and  compassionate.  Then,  while  the  latter,  who  had 
not  l)een  able  to  repress  a  movement  of  admiration  at  sight  of  the  rare 
beauty  of  Adrieune,  seemed  to  examine  her  with  as  much  surprise  as 
interest,  the  Jesuit  modestly  receded  several  steps. 

Dr.  Baleiuier,  in  his  extreme  astonishment,  hoping  to  be  understood 
by  Rodin,  made  suddenly  several  private  signals,  as  if  to  interrogate 
him  on  the  cause  of  the  magistrate's  visit.  But  this  was  only  produc- 
tive of  fresh  amazement  to  M.  Baleinier  ;  for  Rodin  did  not  appear  to 
recognize  him,  or  to  understand  his  expressive  pantomime,  and  looked 
at  him  with  atïeeted  bewilderment.  At  length,  as  the  doctor,  growing 
impatient,  redoubled  his  mute  questionings,  Rodin  advanced  with  a 
stride,  stretched  forward  his  crooked  neck,  and  said  in  a  loud  voice  : 
"  What  is  your  i^leasure,  doctor  I  " 

These  words,  which  completely  disconcerted  Baleinier,  Ijroke  the 
silence  which  had  reigned  for  some  seconds,  and  the  magistrate  turned 
round.  Rodin  added,  with  imperturbable  coolness:  "  Since  oiu"  arrival 
the  doctor  has  been  making  all  sorts  of  mysterious  signs  to  me.  I  sup- 
pose he  has  sometliiug  private  to  communicate,  but  as  I  have  no  secrets, 
I  must  beg  liim  to  speak  out  loud." 

This  reply,  so  embarrassing  for  M.  Baleinier,  uttered  in  a  tone  of 
aggression  and  with  an  air  of  icy  coldness,  plunged  the  doctor  into  such 
new  and  deep  amazement  that  he  remained  for  some  moments  without 
answering.  No  doubt  the  magistrate  was  struck  with  this  incident  and 
with  the  silence  which  followed  it,  for  he  cast  a  look  of  great  severity 
on  the  doctor.  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  who  had  expected  to  have 
seen  M.  de  Montbron,  was  also  singularly  surprised. 
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THE     ACCUSER 


ALEINIER,  disconcerted  for  a  inoiiicnt  liy  the  unexpected 
preseuee  of  a  magistrate  and  by  Kodin's  inexplicable  attitude, 
i'l^E^i  s(  >on  recovered  his  presence  of  mind,  and,  addressing  his  col- 
*  l~  il^^|  league  of  the  longer  robe,  said  to  him:  "If  I  made  signs  to 
you,  sir,  it  was  that,  while  I  wished  to  respect  the  silence  which  this 
gentleman" — glancing  at  the  magistrate — "has  preserved  since  his 
entrance,  I  desired  to  express  my  surprise  at  the  unexpected  honor  of 
this  \'isit." 

"  It  is  to  the  lady  that  I  will  explain  the  reason  for  my  silence,  and 
beg  her  to  excuse  it,"  replied  the  magistrate  as  he  made  a  half  bow  to 
Adiienne,  whom  he  thus  continued  to  address  :  "  I  have  just  i-ecei\-ed  so 
serious  a  declaration  with  regard  to  you,  mademoiselle,  that  I  could  not 
foi'bear  looking  at  you  for  a  moment  in  silence,  to  see  if  I  could  read  in 
your  countenance  or  in  your  attitude  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  accu- 
sation that  has  been  placed  in  my  hands  ;  and  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  is  but  too  well  founded." 

"  May  I  at  length  be  informed,  sir,"  said  Dr.  Baleinier,  in  a  polite  Init 
fh'm  tone,  "  to  whom  I  have  the  honor  of  sjieaking  !  " 

"  Sir,  I  am  aJHt/i'  (V'nistntvt'ioii,  and  I  have  come  to  inform  myself  as 
to  a  fact  which  has  been  pointed  out  to  me " 

"  Will  you  do  me  the  honor  to  explain  yourself,  sii-  f  "  said  the  doctor, 
bowing. 

"  Sir,"  resumed  the  magistrate,  M,  de  Grernande,  a  man  of  aliout  fifty 
years  of  age,  fidl  of  firmness  and  straightforwardness,  and  knowing 
how  to  unite  the  austere  duties  of  his  position  with  benevolent  polite- 
ness, "you  are  accused  of  ha\'ing  committed — a  very  gi-eat  error,  not 
to  use  a  harsher  expi'ession.  As  for  the  nature  of  that  error,  I  prefer 
believing,  sir,  that  you,  a  first-rate  man  of  science,  may  have  been 
deceived  in  the  diagnosis  of  a  medical  case,  rather  than  suspect  you  of 
having  forgotten  all  that  is  sacred  in  the  exercise  of  a  profession  that 
is  almost  a  priesthood." 
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"  When  you  specify  the  faots,  sir,"  answered  the  Jesuit  of  the  short 
robe,  with  a  degree  of  haughtiness,  "  it  will  be  easy  for  me  to  prove  that 
my  reputation  as  a  man  of  science  is  no  less  free  from  reproach  than 
my  conscience  as  a  man  of  honor." 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  M.  de  Grernande,  addi-essiug  Adrieune,  "  is  it 
true  that  you  were  conveyed  to  this  house  by  stratagem  ?  " 

"  Sir,"  cried  M.  Baleinier,  "  permit  me  to  observe  that  the  manner 
in  which  you  open  this  question  is  an  insult  to  me." 

"  Sir,  it  is  to  the  lady  that  I  have  the  honor  of  addressing  myself," 
replied  M.  de  Gernande  sternly  ;  "  and  I  am  the  sole  judge  of  the  pro- 
priety of  my  questions." 

Adrienne  was  about  to  answer  affirmatively  to  the  magistrate,  when 
an  expressive  look  from  Dr.  Baleinier  reminded  her  that  she  would  per- 
haps expose  Dagobert  and  his  son  to  cruel  dangers.  It  was  no  base  and 
vulgar  feeling  of  vengeance  by  which  Adrienne  was  animated,  but  a 
legitimate  indignation,  inspired  by  odious  hA7)ocrisy.  She  would  have 
thought  it  cowardly  not  to  unmask  the  criminals  ;  but  wishing  to  avoid 
compromising  others,  she  said  to  the  magistrate,  with  an  accent  full  of 
mildness  and  dignity  : 

"  Permit  me,  sir,  in  my  turn,  rather  to  ask  you  a  question." 

"  Speak,  mademoiselle." 

"  Will  the  answer  I  make  be  considered  a  formal  accusation  ?  " 

"  I  have  come  hither,  mademoiselle,  to  ascertain  the  truth,  and  no  con- 
sideration should  induce  you  to  dissemble  it." 

"  So  be  it,  sir,"  resumed  Adrienne  ;  "  but  suppose,  having  just  causes 
of  complaint,  I  lay  them  before  you,  in  order  to  be  allowed  to  leave  this 
house,  shall  I  afterward  be  at  liberty  not  to  press  the  accusations  I 
have  made  ?  " 

"  You  may  abandon  proceedings,  mademoiselle,  but  the  law  will  take 
up  your  cause  in  the  name  of  society,  if  its  rights  have  been  injured  in 
yom-  person." 

"  Shall  I  then  not  be  allowed  to  pardon  ?  Should  I  not  be  sufficiently 
avenged  by  a  contemptuous  forge tfulness  of  the  wi-ougs  I  have  suffered  ?" 

"  Personally,  mademoiselle,  you  may  forgive  and  forget  ;  but  I  have 
the  honor  to  repeat  to  you  that  society  cannot  show  the  same  indul- 
gence, if  it  should  turn  out  that  you  have  been  a  victim  of  a  criminal 
machination  —  and  I  have  every  reason  to  fear  it  is  so.  The  manner  in 
which  you  express  yourself,  the  generosity  of  your  sentiments,  the 
calmness  and  dignity  of  your  attitude,  convince  me  that  I  have  been 
well  informed." 

"  I  hope,  sir,"  said  Dr.  Baleinier,  recovei'ing  his  coolness,  "  that  you 
will  at  least  communicate  the  declaration  that  has  been  made  to  you." 
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"  It  has  been  declared  to  mc;,  sii',"  said  the  mafj;istrate  in  a  stern  voice, 
"  that  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  was  brought  here  by  stratagem," 

"  By  stratagem  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  It  is  tiTie.  The  lady  was  brought  here  by  stratagem,"  answered  the 
Jesuit  of  the  short  robe,  after  a  moment's  silence. 

"  You  confess  it,  then  ?  "  saiil  M.  de  Gernande. 

"  Certainly  I  do,  sir.  I  admit  that  I  had  recourse  to  means  which  we 
are  unfortunately  too  often  obliged  to  employ,  when  persons  who  most 
need  our  assistance  are  unconscious  of  their  own  sad  state." 

"But,  sir,"  replied  the  magistrate,  "it  has  also  been  declared  to  me 
that  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  never  rec^uired  such  aid." 

"  That,  sir,  is  a  question  of  medical  jurisprudence  which  has  to  be 
examined  and  discussed,"  said  M.  Baleinier,  recovering  his  assurance. 

"  It  will,  indeed,  sir,  be  seriously  tliscussed  ;  for  you  are  accused  of 
confining  Mademoiselle  de  CardovUle  while  in  the  full  possession  of  aU 
her  faculties." 

"  And  may  I  ask  you  for  what  purj^ose  ?  "  said  M.  Baleinier,  with  a 
slight  shrug  of  the  shoulders  and  in  a  tone  of  irony.  "  What  interest 
had  I  to  commit  such  a  crime,  even  admitting  that  my  reputation  did 
not  place  me  aliove  so  odious  and  absurd  a  charge  ?  " 

"  You.  are  said  to  have  acted,  sir,  in  furtherance  of  a  family  i)lut, 
devised  against  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  for  a  pecuniary  motive." 

"  And  who  has  dared,  sir,  to  make  so  calumnious  a  charge  ?  "  cried 
Dr.  Baleinier,  -nàth  indignant  warmth.  "  Who  has  had  the  audacity  to 
accuse  a  respectable,  and,  I  dare  to  say,  respected  man,  of  having  been 
the  accomplice  in  such  infamy  f  " 

"  I,"  said  Rodin  coldly. 

"  You  !  "  cried  Dr.  Baleinier,  falling  back  two  steps,  as  if  thunderstruck. 

"  Yes,  I  accuse  you,"  repeated  Eodin,  iu  a  clear,  sharp  voice. 

"  Yes,  it  was  this  gentleman  who  came  to  me  this  morning,  with 
ample  proofs,  to  demand  my  interference  in  favor  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville,"  said  the  magistrate,  drawing  back  a  little,  to  give  AtMenne 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  her  defender. 

Thi'oughout  this  scene,  Rodin's  name  had  not  hitherto  been  men- 
tioned. Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  had  often  heard  speak  of  the  Abbé 
d'Aigrigny's  secretary  in  no  very  favorable  terms  ;  but,  never  ha\àng 
seen  him,  she  did  not  know  that  her  lilierator  was  this  very  Jesuit. 
She  therefore  looked  toward  him  witli  a  glance  in  which  were  mingled 
curiosity,  interest,  surprise,  and  gratitude. 

Rodin's  cadaverous  countenance,  his  repulsive  ugliness,  his  sordid 
di-ess,  would  a  few  days  before  have  occasioned  Adrienne  a  perhaps 
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invincible  feeling  of  disgust.  But  the  young  lady,  remembering  bow 
the  seamstress,  poor,  feeble,  deformed,  and  dressed  almost  in  rags,  was 
endowed,  notwitlistandiug  ber  wi-etcbed  exterior,  witb  one  of  the  noblest 
and  most  admirable  hearts,  recalled  this  recollection  in  favor  of  the 
Jesuit.  She  forgot  that  he  was  ugly  and  sordid,  only  to  remember  that 
he  was  old,  that  he  seemed  poor,  and  that  he  had  come  to  her  assistance. 
Dr.  Baleinier,  notwithstanding  his  craft,  notwithstanding  his  audacious 
hy].5oerisy,  in  spite  even  of  his  presence  of  mind,  could  not  conceal  how 
much  he  was  disturbed  l^y  Rodin's  denunciation.  His  head  became 
troubled  as  he  remembered  how,  on  the  first  day  of  Adrieuue's  confine- 
ment in  this  house,  the  implacable  appeal  of  Rodin,  through  the  hole  in 
the  door,  had  prevented  him  from  yielding  to  emotions  of  pity,  insi>ired 
by  the  despair  of  this  unfortunate  young  girl,  driven  almost  to  doubt  of 
her  own  reason.  And  yet  it  was  this  very  Rodin,  so  cruel,  so  inexorable, 
the  devoted  agent  of  Father  d'Aigrigny,  who  denounced  him  and  brought 
a  magistrate  to  set  Adi'ienne  at  liberty  —  when,  only  the  day  before, 
Father  d'Aigrigny  had  ordered  an  increase  of  severity  toward  her  ! 

The  lay  Jesuit  felt  persuaded  that  Rodin  was  betraying  Father 
d'Aigrigny  in  the  most  shameful  manner,  and  that  Mademoiselle  de 
CardovLUe's  friends  had  bribed  and  bought  over  this  scoundrelly  secre- 
tary. Exasperated  by  what  he  considered  a  monstrous  piece  of  treach- 
ery, the  doctor  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  broken  with  rage  :  "  And  it  is  you, 
sir,  that  have  the  impudence  to  accuse  me — you,  who  only  a  few  days 


Then,  reflecting  that  the  retort  upon  Rodin  would  be  self-accusa- 
tion, he  appeared  to  give  way  to  an  excess  of  emotion,  and  resumed 
with  liitterness  :  "  Ah,  sir,  you  are  the  last  person  that  I  should  have 
thought  eaf)able  of  this  odious  denunciation.     It  is  shameful  !  " 

"  And  who  had  a  better  right  than  I  to  denounce  this  infamy  ?  " 
answered  Rodin,  in  a  rude,  overbearing  tone,  "  Was  I  not  in  a  position 
to  learn — unfortunately  too  late — the  nature  of  the  consi^iracy  of 
which  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  and  others  have  been  the  victims  ? 
Then,  what  was  my  duty  as  an  honest  man  I  Wliy,  to  inform  the  magis- 
trate, to  prove  what  I  set  forth,  and  to  accompany  him  hither.  That  is 
what  I  have  done." 

"  So,  sir,"  said  the  doctor,  addressing  the  magistrate,  "  it  is  not  only 
myself  that  this  man  accuses,  but  he  dares  also " 

"  I  accuse  the  Abbé  d'Aigrigny,"  resumed  Rodin,  in  a  still  louder  and 
more  imperative  tone,  interrupting  the  docttn-,  "  I  accuse  the  Princess 
dc  Raiiit-Dizier,  I  accuse  you,  sir,  of  liaving,  fi'oni  a  vile  motive  of  self- 
interest,  confined  IMademoiselle  de  Cardoville  in  this  house  and  the  two 
daughters  of  Marshal  Simon  in  the  neighboring  convent.  Is  that  clear  ?  " 
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"Alas!  it  is  only  too  true,"  said  Adrienne  hastily.     "I  have  seen 
those  poor  children  all  in  tears  making  signs  of  distress  to  me." 

The  accusation  of  Rodin  with  regard  to  the  orphans  was  a  new  and 


fearful  blow  for  Dr.  Baleinier.  He  felt  perfectly  convinced  that  the 
traitor  had  passed  clear  over  to  the  enemy's  camp.  Wishing,  therefore, 
to  put  an  end  to  this  embarrassing  scene,  he  tried  to  put  a  good  face  on 
the  matter,  in  spite  of  his  emotion,  and  said  to  the  magistrate  : 
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"  I  might  confine  myself,  sir,  to  silence,  disdaining  to  answer  such  accu- 
sations till  a  judicial  decision  had  given  them  some  kind  of  authoritj'. 
But,  strong  in  a  good  conscience,  I  address  myself  to  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville,  and  I  beg  her  to  say  if  this  veiy  morning  I  did  not  inform 
her  that  her  health  would  soon  he  sufficiently  restored  to  allow  her  to 
leave  this  house.  I  conjure  her,  in  the  name  of  her  well-known  love  of 
truth,  to  state  if  such  was  not  my  language  when  I  was  alone  with 
her " 

"  Come,  sir  !  "  said  Rodin,  interruj^ting  Baleinier  with  an  insolent  air, 
"  suppose  that,  from  pure  generosity,  this  dear  young  lady  were  to  admit 
as  much  —  what  wall  it  prove  in  your  favor  ?     Why,  nothing  at  all." 

"  Wliat,  sir,"  cried  the  doctor,  "  do  you  presume " 

"  I  presume  to  unmask  you  without  asking  your  leave.  What  have 
you  just  told  us  ?  Why,  that  being  alone  with  Mademoiselle  de  Car- 
doville, you  talked  to  her  as  if  she  were  really  mad.  How  very  con- 
clusive !  " 

"  But,  sir "  cried  the  doctor. 

"  But,  sir,"  resumed  Rodin,  without  allowing  him  to  continue,  "  it  is 
evident  that,  foreseeing  the  possil)ility  of  what  has  occurred  to-day,  and 
to  provide  yourself  with  a  hole  to  creep  out  at,  you  have  pretended  to 
believe  your  own  execrable  falsehood,  in  presence  of  this  poor  young 
lady,  that  you  might  afterward  call  in  aid  the  evidence  of  your  own 
assumed  conviction.  Come,  sir  !  such  stories  will  not  go  down  with 
people  of  common  sense  or  common  humanity." 

"  Come,  now,  sir  !  "  exclaimed  Baleinier  augi-ily. 

"  Well,  sir,"  resumed  Rodin,  in  a  still  louder  voice,  which  completely 
drowned  that  of  the  doctor  ;  "  is  it  true,  or  is  it  not,  that  you  have 
recourse  to  the  mean  evasion  of  ascribing  this  odious  imprisonment  to  a 
scientific  error  ?  I  affirm  that  you  do  so,  and  that  you  think  yourself 
safe,  because  you  can  now  say  :  '  Thanks  to  my  care,  the  young  lady 
has  recovered  her  reason.     Wliat  more  would  you  have  !  '  " 

"  Yes,  I  do  say  that,  sir,  and  I  maintain  it." 

"  You  maintain  a  falsehood  ;  for  it  is  proven  that  the  lady  never  lost 
her  reason  for  a  moment." 

"  But  I,  sir,  maintain  that  she  did  lose  it." 

"  And  I,  sir,  will  prove  the  contrary,"  said  Rodin. 

"  You  ?     How  will  you  do  that  I  "  cried  the  doctor. 

"  That  I  shall  take  care  not  to  tell  you  at  present,  as  you  may  well 
suppose,"  answered  Rodin,  with  an  ironical  smile,  adding,  with  indigna- 
tion :  "  But,  really,  sir,  you  ought  to  die  for  shame,  to  dare  to  raise 
such  a,  (lucstion  in  presence  of  the  lady.  You  should  at  least  have 
spared  her  this  discussion." 

"  Sii'  !  " 
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"Oh,  fie,  sir!  I  say  fie!  It  Is  odious  to  maintain  this  argument 
before  her — odious  if  you  sjx'uk  tiaitli,  doubly  odious  if  you  lie,"  said 
Eodin,  with  disgust. 

"  This  violence  is  inoouceivable  !  "  cried  the  Jesuit  of  the  short  robe, 
exasperated;  "and  I  think  tlie  magistrate  shows  great  i^ai-tiality  in 
allowing  such  gross  calumnies  to  be  heaped  upon  me  !  " 

"  Sir!"  answered  M.  de  Gernande  severely,  "I  am  entitled  not  only 
to  hear,  but  to  provoke  any  contradictory  discussion  that  may  enlighten 
me  in  the  execution  of  my  duty  ;  it  results  from  all  this  that,  even  in 
your  opinion,  sir.  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville's  health  is  sufficiently 
good  to  allow  her  to  return  home  immediately." 

"  At  least,  I  do  not  see  any  very  serious  inconvenience  likely  to  arise 
from  it,  sir,"  said  the  doctor:  "only  I  maintain  that  the  cure  is  not  so 
complete  as  it  might  have  been,  and,  on  tins  subject,  I  decline  all 
responsibility  for  the  future." 

"  You  can  do  so  safely,"  said  Rodin  ;  "  it  is  not  likely  that  the  young 
lady  will  ever  again  have  recourse  to  your  honest  assistance." 

"  It  is  useless,  therefore,  to  employ  my  ofKcial  authority  to  demand  the 
immediate  liberation  of  Mademoiselle  de  CardoviUe,"  said  the  magistrate. 

"  She  is  free,"  said  Baleiniei-,  "  perfectly  free." 

"  As  for  the  question  whether  you  have  imprisoned  her  on  the  plea  of 
a  supposititious  madness,  the  law  will  inquire  into  it,  sir,  and  you  will 
be  heard." 

"  I  am  quite  easy,  sir,"  answered  M.  Baleinier,  trying  to  look  so  ;  "  my 
conscience  reproaches  me  with  nothing." 

"  I  hope  it  may  turn  out  well,  sir,"  said  M.  de  Gernande.  "  However  1  )ail 
appearances  may  be,  more  especially  when  persons  of  your  station  in 
society  are  concerned,  we  should  always  wish  to  be  con\4nced  of  their 
innocence."  Then,  turning  to  Adrienne,  he  added  :  "  I  understand, 
mademoiselle,  how  painful  this  scene  must  be  to  all  your  feelings  of 
delicacy  and  generosity  ;  hereafter  it  will  depend  upon  yourself  either 
to  proceed  for  damages  against  M.  Baleinier  or  to  let  the  law  take 
its  course.  One  word  more.  The  bold  and  upright  man  "  —  here  the 
magistrate  pointed  to  Eodin  —  "who  has  taken  up  your  cause  in  so 
frank  and  disinterested  a  manner  expressed  a  belief  that  you  would 
perhaps  take  charge  for  the  present  of  Marshal  Simon's  daughters, 
whose  liberation  I  am  about  to  demand  from  the  convent  where  they 
also  are  confined  ])y  stratagem." 

"  The  fact  is,  sir,"  replied  Adrienne,  "  that  as  soon  as  I  learned  the 
arrival  of  Marshal  Simon's  daughters  in  Paris,  my  intention  was  to  offer 
them  apartments  in  my  house.  These  young  ladies  are  my  near  rela- 
tions.    It  is  at  once  a  duty  and  a  pleasure  for  me  to  treat  them  as  sis- 
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ters.     I  shall  therefore  be  doubly  grateful  to  you,  sir,  if  you  will  trust 
them  to  my  eare." 

"  I  think  that  I  cannot  serve  them  better,"  answered  M.  de  Greruande. 
Then,  addressing  Baleinier,  he  added,  "  Will  you  consent,  sir,  to  my 
bringing  these  two  ladies  hither  ?  I  will  go  and  fetch  them  while  Made- 
moiselle de  Cardoville  prepares  for  her  departiu-e.  They  will  then  be 
able  to  leave  this  house  with  their  relation." 

"  I  entreat  the  lady  to  make  use  of  this  house  as  her  own  until  she 
leaves  it,"  replied  M.  Baleinier.  "  My  carriage  shall  be  at  her  orders  to 
take  her  home." 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  the  magistrate,  approaching  Adrienne,  "  without 
prejudging  the  question  which  must  soon  be  decided  by  a  court  of  law, 
I  may  at  least  regret  that  I  was  not  called  in  sooner.  Your  situation 
must  have  been  a  very  cruel  one." 

"  There  will  at  least  remain  to  me,  sir,  from  this  mournful  time,"  said 
Adrienne,  with  graceful  dignity,  "  one  precious  and  touching  remem- 
brance— that  of  the  interest  which  you  have  shown  me.  I  hope  that 
you  will  one  day  ijermit  me  to  thank  you  at  my  own  home,  not  for  the 
justice  you  have  done  me,  but  for  the  benevolent  and  paternal  manner 
in  which  you  have  done  it.  And  moreover,  sir,"  added  Mademoiselle 
de  Cardoville,  with  a  sweet  smile,  "  I  should  like  to  jirove  to  you  that 
what  they  call  my  cure  is  complete." 

M.  de  Gernande  bowed  respectfully  in  reply.  During  the  short  dia- 
logue of  the  magistrate  with  Adi-ienne,  their  backs  were  both  turned  to 
Baleinier  and  Rodin.  The  latter,  profiting  by  this  moment's  opportu- 
nity, hastily  slipped  into  the  doctor's  hand  a  note  just  written  with  a 
pencil  in  the  bottom  of  his  hat. 

Baleinier  looked  at  Rodin  in  stupefied  amazement.  But  the  latter 
made  a  peculiar  sign  by  raising  his  thumb  to  his  forehead  and  di-awiug 
it  twice  across  his  brow.     Tlien  he  remained  impassible. 

This  had  passed  so  rapidly  that  when  M.  de  Gernande  tui-ncd  round, 
Rodin  was  at  a  distance  of  several  steps  from  Dr.  Baleinier  and  looking 
at  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  with  respectful  interest. 

"  Permit  me  to  accompany  you,  sir,"  said  the  doctor,  preceding  the 
magistrate,  whom  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  saluted  with  much  afta- 
bility.  Then  both  went  out  and  Rodin  remained  alone  with  the  young 
lady. 

After  conducting  M.  de  Gernande  to  the  outer  door  of  the  house,  M. 
Baleinier  matle  haste  to  read  the  pencil-note  wi'itten  by  Rodin  ;  it  ran 
as  follows  :  "  The  magistrate  is  going  to  the  convent  by  way  of  the 
street.      Run  round  by  the  garden  and  tell  the  superior  to  obey  the 
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ordor  I  have  given  with  regard  to  tlie  two  young  girls.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance." 

The  peeuhar  sign  which  Rodin  had  made  and  the  tenor  of  this  note 
proved  to  Dr.  Baleinier,  who  was  passing  from  surprise  to  amazement, 
that  the  secretary,  far  fi-om  betraying  the  reverend  father,  was  still  act- 
ing for  the  Greater  Glorij  of  God 

However,  while  he  obeyed  the  orders,  M.  Baleinier  sought  in  viiin 
to  penetrate  the  motives  of  Rodin's  inexplicable  conduct,  who  liad  liini- 
self  informed  the  authorities  of  an  affair  that  was  to  have  been  huslicd 
up,  and  that  might  have  the  most  disastrous  consequences  for  Father 
d'Aigrigny,  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier,  and  Baleinier  himself. 

But  let  us  return  to  Rodin,  left  alone  with  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
ville. 


CHAPTEE    YIÏ 


FATHER    D'AIGRIGNY'S    SECRETARY 


ARDLY  had  the  magistrate  and  Dr.  Baleinier  disappeai-ed, 
than  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  whose  countenance  was 
beaming  with  joy,  exclaimed,  as  she  looked  at  Eodin  with  a 
mixture  of  respect  and  gratitude  :  "  At  length,  thanks  to 
you,  sir,  I  am  free — free  !  Oh,  I  had  never  before  felt  how  much  hap- 
piness, expansion,  delight,  there  is  in  that  adorable  word — liberty  !  " 

Her  bosom  rose  and  fell,  her  rosy  nostrils  dilated,  her  vermilion 
lips  were  half  open,  as  if  she  again  inhaled  with  rapture  pure  and  vivi- 
fying air. 

"  I  have  been  only  a  few  days  in  this  horrible  place,"  she  resumed, 
"but  I  have  suffered  enough  from  my  captivity  to  make  me  resolve 
never  to  let  a  year  pass  without  restoring  to  liberty  some  poor  prison- 
ers for  debt.  This  vow  no  doubt  appears  to  belong  a  little  to  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,"  added  she,  with  a  smile  ;  "  but  I  would  fain  borrow  from 
that  noble  epoch  something  more  than  its  old  windows  and  furniture. 
So,  doubly  thanks,  sir  !  for  I  take  you  as  a  partner  in  that  project  of 
deliverance,  which  has  just,  you  see,  unfolded  itself  in  the  midst  of  the 
hapiîiness  I  owe  to  you,  and  by  which  you  seem  so  miich  affected.  Oh, 
let  my  joy  speak  my  gratitude  and  pay  yoi;  for  your  generous  aid  !  " 
exclaimed  the  young  girl  with  enthusiasm. 

Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  had  tndy  remarked  a  complete  trans- 
figuration in  the  countenance  of  Rodin.  This  man,  lately  so  harsh, 
severe,  inflexible  with  regard  to  Di'.  Baleinier,  appeared  now  under  the 
influence  of  the  mildest  and  most  tender  sentiments.  His  little,  half- 
veiled  eyes  were  fixed  upon  Adrienne  with  an  expression  of  ineffable 
interest.  Then,  as  if  he  wished  to  tear  himself  from  these  impressions, 
he  said,  speaking  to  himself:  "  Come,  come  !  no  weakness.  Time  is  too 
pi'(M'ious  ;  my  mission  is  not  fulfilled.  My  dear  young  lady,"  added  he, 
addressing  himself  to  Adiieune,  "  believe  what  I  say — we  will  talk 
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hereafter  of  gratitude — but  we  have  now  to  talk  of  the  present,  so  im- 
portant for  yoii  and  your  family.     T)o  you  know  what  is  takini^  plac((  Î  " 

Adrienne  looked  at  the  Jesuit^  with  .surprise,  and  said:  "  Wliat  is 
taking  place,  sir  ?  " 

"  Do  you  know  the  real  motive  of  your  impi'isonment  in  this  house  ? 
Do  you  know  what  influenced  the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier  and  Alibé 
d'Aigrigny  ?  " 

At  the  sound  of  those  detested  names,  Mademoiselle  de  Cai'doville's 
face,  now  so  full  of  happiness,  became  suddenly  sad,  and  she  aiiswei-ed 
with  Ijittei'uess  : 

"It  is  hatred,  sir,  that  no  doubt  animated  Madame  de  8aint-Dizier 
against  me." 

"Yes,  hatred  ;  and,  moreover,  the  desire  to  rob  you  witli  im]iiiiiity  of 
an  immense  fortune.'' 

"  Me,  sir  !  how  ?  " 

"  You  must  be  ignorant,  my  deai'  young  lady,  of  the  interest  you  had 
to  be  in  the  Eue  Saint  Fran(,'ois  on  the  loth  of  February  for  an  inherit- 
ance ?  " 

"  I  was  ignorant,  sir,  of  the  date  and  details  ;  but  I  knew  by  some 
family  papers,  and  thanks  to  an  exti'aordinar_y  circumstance,  that  one 
of  our  ancestors " 

"  Had  left  an  enormous  sum  to  lie  divided  between  his  descendants  ; 
is  it  not  so  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  But  what,  unfortunately,  you  did  not  know,  my  dear  young  lady, 
was  that  the  heirs  were  all  bound  to  be  present  at  a  certain  hour  on  the 
13th  February.  This  day  and  hour  once  past,  the  absent  would  forfeit 
their  claim.  Do  you  now  understand  why  you  have  been  imprisoned 
here,  my  dear  young  lady  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  I  imderstand  it,"  cried  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  ; 
"  cupidity  was  added  to  the  hatred  which  my  aunt  felt  for  me.  All  is 
explained.  Marshal  Simon's  daughters,  having  the  same  right  as  I  had, 
have,  like  me,  been  imprisoned." 

"  And  yet,"  cried  Eodin,  "  you  and  they  were  not  the  only  victims." 

"  Who,  then,  are  the  others,  sir  I  " 

"A  young  East  Indian." 

"Prince  Djalmal"  said  Adrienne  hastily. 

"  For  the  same  reason  he  has  beeu  nearly  poisoned  with  a  narcotic." 

"Great  God!"  cried  the  young  girl,  clasping  her  hands  in  horror. 
"  It  is  fearful.  That  young  prince,  who  was  said  to  have  so  noble 
and  generous  a  character  !  But  I  had  sent  to  the  Château  of  Cardo- 
ville   " 
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"A  confidential  person,  to  fetch  the  prince  to  Paris — I  know  it,  my 
clear  young  lady  ;  but,  by  means  of  a  trick,  your  friend  was  got  out  of 
the  way,  and  the  young  Oriental  delivered  to  his  enemies." 

"  And  where  is  he  now  !  " 

"  I  have  only  vague  information  on  the  subject.  I  know  that  he  is  in 
Paris,  and  do  not  despair  of  finding  him.  I  shall  pursue  my  researches 
with  an  almost  paternal  ardor,  for  we  cannot  too  much  love  the  rai-e 
qualities  of  that  poor  king's  son.  What  a  heart,  my  dear  young  lady  ! 
what  a  heart  !  Oh,  it  is  a  heart  of  gold,  pure  and  bright  as  the  gold  of 
his  country  !  " 

"  We  must  find  the  prince,  sir,"  said  Adi-ienne,  with  emotion  ;  "  let  me 
entreat  you  to  neglect  nothing  for  that  end.  He  is  my  relation — alone 
here — without  sujiport,  without  assistauce." 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Rodin,  with  commiseration.  "  Poor  boy  !  — for  he 
is  almost  a  boy,  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age,  thrown  into  the  heart 
of  Paris,  of  this  hell.  With  his  fresh,  ardent,  half-savage  passions,  with 
his  simplicity  and  confidence,  to  what  perils  may  he  not  be  exposed  .'  " 

"  Well,  we  must  fu'st  find  him,  sir,"  said  Adrienne,  hastily  ;  "  and  then 
we  will  save  him  from  these  dangers.  Before  I  was  confined  here,  I 
learned  his  arrival  in  France,  and  sent  a  confidential  person  to  offer  him 
the  services  of  an  unknown  friend.  I  now  see  that  tliis  mad  idea,  with 
which  I  have  l^een  so  much  reproached,  was  a  very  sensible  one.  I  am 
more  convinced  of  it  than  ever.  The  prince  belongs  to  my  family,  and 
I  owe  him  a  generous  hospitality.  I  had  destined  for  him  the  lodge  I 
occupied  at  my  aunt's." 

"  And  you,  my  dear  youug  lady  ?  " 

"  To-day  I  shall  remove  to  a  house  which  I  had  prepared  some  time 
ago  with  the  determination  of  quitting  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier  and 
living  alone  as  I  pleased.  Then,  sir,  as  you  seem  bent  upon  being  the 
good  genius  of  our  family,  be  as  generous  with  regard  to  Prince  Djalma 
as  you  have  been  to  me  and  Marshal  Simon's  daughters.  I  entreat  yo;i 
to  discover  the  hiding-place  of  this  poor  king's  son,  as  you  call  him  ; 
keep  my  secret  for  me,  and  conduct  him  to  the  house  offered  by  the 
unknown  friend.  Let  him  not  disquiet  himself  about  anything  ;  all  his 
wants  shall  Ije  provided  for  ;  he  shall  live  like  a  prince." 

"  Yes  ;  he  will  indeed  live  like  a  prince,  thanks  to  your  royal  munifi- 
cence. But  never  was  such  kind  interest  better  deserved.  It  is  enough 
to  see,  as  I  have  seen,  his  fine,  melancholy  countenance " 

"  You  have  seen  him  then,  sir  !  "  said  Adrienne,  interrupting  Rodin. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  youug  lady  ;  I  was  with  him  for  about  two  hours.  It 
was  quite  enough  to  judge  of  him.  His  charming  features  are  the  mir- 
ror of  his  soul." 
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"  And  wlicre  diil  you  see  him,  sir  I  " 

"  At  your  old  Cliâtoau  de  Cardovillc,  my  dear  young  lady,  near  which 
he  had  been  shipwrecked  in  a  storm,  and  whither  I  had  gone  to " 


Rodin  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then,  as  if  Welding  to  the  frankness 
of  his  disposition,  added  :  "  "Whither  I  had  gone  to  commit  a  bad  action — 
a  shameful,  miserable  action,  I  must  confess  !  " 
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"  You,  sir  I — at  the  Château  de  Cardoville — to  commit  a  bad  action  1  " 
cried  Adiieune,  much  surprised. 

"  Alas  !  yes,  my  dear  young  lady,"  answered  Rodin,  with  simplicity. 
"  In  one  word,  I  had  orders  from  Abbé  d'Aigrigny  to  jjlace  your  former 
bailiff  in  the  alternative  eitber  of  losing  his  situation  or  lending  him- 
self to  a  mean  action — something,  in  fact,  that  resembled  spying  and 
calumu}'  ;  but  the  honest,  worthy  man  refused." 

"  "Why,  who  are  you,  sir  ?  "  said  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  more  and 
more  astonished. 

"  I  am  Rodin,  lately  secretary  of  the  Abbé  d'Aigrigny  —  a  person  of 
very  little  importance,  as  you  see." 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  accent,  at  once  humble  and  ingenu- 
ous, of  the  Jesuit  as  he  pronoimeed  these  words,  which  he  accompanied 
with  a  respe<.-tful  Ijow. 

On  this  revelation.  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  drew  back  abruptly. 
We  have  said  that  Adrienue  had  sometimes  heard  talk  of  Rodin,  the 
humble  secretary  of  the  Abbé  d'Aigrigny,  as  a  sort  of  obedient  and  pas- 
sive machine.  That  was  not  all;  the  bailiff  of  Cardo\"ille,  writing  to 
Adrienne  on  the  subject  of  Prince  Djalma,  had  complained  of  the  per- 
iidious  and  dishonest  propositions  of  Rodin.  She  felt,  therefore,  a  vague 
suspicion  when  she  heard  that  her  liberator  was  the  man  who  had  played 
so  odious  a  part.  Yet  this  unfavorable  feeling  was  balanced  by  the 
sense  of  what  she  owed  to  Rodin,  and  by  his  frank  denunciation  of 
Abbé  d'Aigrigny  l)efore  the  magistrate.  And  then  the  Jesuit,  by  his 
own  confession,  had  anticipated,  as  it  were,  the  reproaches  that  might 
have  been  addressed  to  him. 

Still,  it  was  with  a  kind  of  cold  reserve  that  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
ville resumed  this  dialogue,  which  she  had  commenced  with  as  much 
frankness  as  warmth  and  sjTiipathy. 

Rodin  perceived  the  impression  he  had  made.  He  expected  it.  He 
was  not  the  least  disconceiled  when  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  said  to 
him,  as  she  fixed  upon  him  a  piercing  glance  :  "  Ah  !  you  are  M.  Rodin — 
secretary  to  the  Abbé  d'Aigrigny." 

"  Say  ex-secretary,  if  you  please,  my  dear  young  lady,"  answered  the 
Jesuit;  "for  you  see  clearly  that  I  can  never  again  enter  the  house  of 
the  Abbé  d'Aigrigny.  1  have  made  of  him  an  implacal)le  enemy,  and  I 
am  now  without  emi)loyment  ;  but  no  mattei' — nay,  so  much  the  l)et- 
ter,  since,  at  this  price,  the  wicked  are  unmasked  and  honest  people 
rescued." 

These  words,  spoken  with  much  simplicity  and  dignity,  revived  a 
feeling  of  pity  in  Adricnne's  heart.  She  thought  v\"ithin  iKM'self  that, 
after  all,  the  poor  old  man  spoke  the  truth.     Abbé  d'Aigrigny's  hate, 
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after  this  exposure,  would  be  inexorable,  and  Rodin  had  braved  it  f(jr 
the  sake  of  a  generous  aetiou. 

Still  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  answered  coldly:  "  .SIik-l'  you 
knew,  sir,  that  the  propositions  you  were  charged  to  make  to  the  bailiff 
of  Cardoville  were  shameful  and  perfidious,  how  could  you  undertake 
the  mission  Î  " 

"How!"  replied  Rodin,  with  a  sort  of  painful  impatience;  "why, 
because  I  was  completely  under  Abbé  d'Aigrigny's  charm,  one  of  the 
most  prodigiously  clever  men  I  have  ever  known,  and,  as  I  only  discov- 
ered the  day  before  yesterday,  one  of  the  most  prodigiously  dangm-ous 
men  there  is  in  the  world.  He  had  conquered  my  scruples  by  persuad- 
ing me  that  the  end  justifies  the  means.  I  must  confess  that  the  end  he 
seemed  to  propose  to  himself  was  great  and  beautiful;  but  the  day 
before  yesterday  I  was  cruelly  undeceived.  I  was  awakened,  as  it  were, 
by  a  thunder-peal.  Oh,  my  dear  young  lady  !  "  added  Rodin,  with  a  sort 
of  embarrassment  and  confusion,  "let  us  talk  no  more  of  my  fat;d  jour- 
ney to  CardoviUe.  Though  I  was  only  an  ignorant  and  l)lin(l  insti'u- 
ment,  I  feel  as  ashamed  and  grieved  at  it  as  if  I  had  acted  for  myself.  It 
weighs  upon  me,  it  oppresses  me.  I  entreat  you,  let  us  speak  rather  of 
yourself  and  of  what  interests  you,  for  the  soul  expands  with  generous 
thoughts,  even  as  the  breast  is  dilated  in  pm-e  and  healthful  air." 

Rodin  had  confessed  his  fault  so  spontaneously,  he  explained  it  so 
naturally,  he  appeared  to  regi-et  it  so  sincerely,  that  Adrienne,  whose  sus- 
picions had  no  other  grounds,  felt  her  distrust  a  good  deal  diminished. 

"  So,"  she  resumed,  still  looking  attentively  at  Rodin,  "  it  was  at  Cardo- 
ville that  you  saw  Pi'ince  Djalma  ?  " 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle  ;  and  my  affection  for  him  dates  from  that  inter- 
view. Therefore,  I  will  accomplish  my  task.  Be  satisfied,  my  dear 
young  lady  ;  like  you,  like  JNIarshal  Simon's  daughters,  the  prince  shall 
avoid  Ijeing  the  victim  of  this  detestable  plot,  which  unhappily  does  not 
stop  there." 

"  And  who  besides,  then,  is  threatened  !  " 

"  M.  Hardy,  a  man  full  of  honor  and  proliity,  who  is  also  your  rela- 
tion and  interested  in  this  inheritance,  but  kept  away  from  Paris  by 
infamous  treachery.  And  another  heir,  an  unfortunate  artisan,  who, 
falling  into  a  trap  cleverly  baited,  has  been  thrown  into  a  prison  for 
debt." 

"  But,  sir,"  said  Adrienne  suddenly,  "  for  whose  advantage  was  this 
abominable  plot,  which  really  alarms  me,  first  devised  ?  " 

"  For  the  advantage  of  Abbé  d'Aigrigny,"  answered  Rodin. 

"  How,  and  by  what  right  ?     Was  he  also  an  heir?" 

"  It  would  take  too  long  to  explain  it  to  you,  my  dear  young  lady. 
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You  will  know  all  one  day.     Only,  be  eouvinced  that  yonv  family  lias 
no  more  bitter  enemy  than  Abljé  d'Aigvigny." 

"  Sir,"  said  Adrienne,  giving  way  to  one  last  siisi3icion,  "  I  will  speak 
frankly  to  you.  How  can  I  have  deserved  the  interest  that  you  seem  to 
take  in  me,  and  that  you  even  extend  to  all  the  members  of  my  family  ?  " 

"  My  dear  young  lady,"  answered  Rodin,  with  a  smile,  "  were  I  to  teU 
you  the  cause,  you  would  only  laugh  at  or  misapprehend  me." 

"  Speak,  I  beg  of  you,  sir.    Do  not  mistrust  me  or  yourself." 

"  Well,  then,  I  became  interested  in  you,  devoted  to  you,  because 
yoru'  heart  is  generous,  your  mind  lofty,  yom*  character  indej^endent 
and  proud.  Once  attached  to  you,  those  of  your  race,  who  are  indeed 
themselves  worthy  of  interest,  were  no  longer  indiffèrent  to  me.  To 
serve  them  was  to  serve  yoii  also." 

"  But,  sir,  admitting  that  you  suppose  me  worthy  of  the  too  flatter- 
ing praises  you  bestow  upon  me,  how  could  you  judge  of  my  heart, 
my  mind,  my  character  !  " 

"  I  will  tell  you,  my  dear  young  lady  ;  but  first  I  must  make  another 
confession  that  fills  me  with  shame.  If  you  were  not  even  so  wonder- 
fully endowed,  what  you  have  suffered  in  this  house  should  suffice  to 
command  the  interest  of  every  honest  man  —  don't  you  think  so  1  " 

"  I  do  think  it  should,  sir." 

"  I  might  thus  explain  the  interest  I  feel  in  you.  But  no  —  I  confess 
it  —  that  wordd  not  have  sufficed  with  me.  Had  you  been  only  Made- 
moiselle de  Cardoville,  a  rich,  noble,  beautifid  young  lady,  I  should 
doubtless  have  pitied  your  misfortune;  but  I  should  have  said  to  myself: 
'  This  poor  young  lady  is  certainly  much  to  be  pitied  ;  but  what  can  I, 
poor  man,  do  in  the  case  f  My  only  resoiu'ce  is  my  post  of  secretary  to 
the  Abbé  d'Aigrigny,  and  he  would  be  the  fii-st  that  must  be  attacked. 
He  is  all-powerful  and  I  am  nothing.  To  engage  in  a  struggle  with 
him  would  be  to  ruin  myself,  without  the  hope  of  sa\ang  this  unfortu- 
nate person.'  But  when  I  learnt  what  you  were,  my  dear  young  lady, 
I  revolted,  in  spite  of  my  inferiority.  '  No,'  I  said,  '  a  thousand  times 
no  !  So  fine  an  intellect,  so  great  a  heart,  shall  not  be  the  -victims  of  an 
aliominable  plot.  I  may  perish  in  the  struggle,  but  I  will  at  least  make 
the  attempt.'  " 

No  words  can  paint  the  mixture  of  delicacy,  energy,  and  sensibility 
with  which  Rodin  uttered  these  sentiments.  As  it  often  happens  with 
])eople  singularly  repulsive  and  ill-favored,  if  they  can  once  bring  you  to 
forgot  their  ugliness,  their  very  deformity  becomes  a  source  of  interest 
and  commiseration,  and  you  say  to  yourself,  "  What  a  jnty  that  such  a 
mind,  such  a  soul,  should  inhabit  so  ])Oor  a  l)ody  !  " — and  you  ai-e  touched 
and  softened  by  the  contrast. 
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It  was  thus  that  Mudciiioiselle  de  Cardoville  began  to  look  upon 
Rodin.  He  had  shown  himsiilf  as  simple  and  alïeetionate  toward  her  as 
he  had  been  brutal  and  insolent  to  Dr.  Baleinier.  One  thing  only  excited 
the  lively  curiosity  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville — she  wished  to  know 
how  Rodin  had  conceived  the  devotion  and  admu-ation  which  she  seemed 
to  inspire. 

"Forgive  my  indiscreet  and  obstinate  curiosity,  sir,  but  I  wish  to 
know " 

"How  you  were  morally  revealed  to  me — is  it  not  so  I  Uh,  my  dear 
young  lady  !  nothing  is  more  simple.  I  will  explain  it  to  you  in  two 
words.  The  Abbé  d'Aigrigny  saw  in  me  nothing  but  a  writing-machine, 
an  obtuse,  mute,  blind  instrument " 

"  I  thought  M.  d'xiigrigny  had  more  penetration." 

"  And  yoii  are  right,  my  dear  young  lady  ;  he  is  a  man  of  iinparalleled 
sagacity  ;  but  I  deceived  him  by  affecting  more  than  simplicity.  Do  not, 
therefore,  think  me  false.  No;  I  am  proud  in  my  manner  —  and  my 
pride  consists  in  never  appearing  above  my  position,  however  subaltern 
it  may  be  !  Do  you  know  why  !  It  is  that,  however  haughty  may  be 
my  superiors,  I  can  say  to  myself,  '  They  do  not  know  my  value.  It  is 
the  inferiority  of  my  condition,  not  me,  that  they  humiliate.'  By  this  I 
gain  doubly — my  self-love  is  spared,  and  I  hate  no  one." 

"  Yes,  I  understand  that  sort  of  pride,"  said  Adrienne,  more  and  more 
struck  with  Rodin's  original  turn  of  mind. 

"  But  let  us  return  to  what  concerns  you,  my  dear  young  lady.  On 
the  eve  of  the  13th  of  February  the  Abbé  d'Aigrigny  delivered  to  me  a 
paper  in  shorthand,  and  said  to  me,  '  Transcribe  this  examination  ;  you 
may  add  that  it  is  to  support  the  decision  of  a  family  council,  which  has 
declared,  in  accordance  with  the  report  of  Dr.  Baleinier,  the  state  of  mind 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo^^.lle  to  be  sufficiently  alarming  to  render  it 
necessary  to  confine  her  in  a  lunatic  asylum.'  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Adi'ienne,  with  bitterness  ;  "  it  related  to  a  long  inter^^ew 
which  I  had  with  the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier,  my  aunt,  and  which  was 
taken  down  without  my  knowledge." 

"  Behold  me,  then,  poring  over  my  shorthand  report,  and  beginning  to 
transcribe  it.  At  the  end  of  the  first  ten  lines,  I  was  struck  with  stupor. 
I  knew  not  if  I  were  awake  or  di'eaming.  '  "WTiat  !  mad  ?  They  must  be 
themselves  insane  who  dare  assert  so  monstrous  a  proposition  !  '  More 
and  more  interested,  I  continued  my  reading  ;  I  finished  it.  Oh  !  then, 
what  shall  I  say  !  What  I  felt,  my  dear  young  lady,  it  is  impossible  to 
express.     It  was  sympathy,  delight,  enthusiasm  !  " 

"  Sir,"  said  Adrienne. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  young  lady,  enthusiasm  !  Let  not  the  words  shock  your 
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modesty.  Know  that  these  ideas,  so  new,  so  independent,  so  coui'ageous, 
which  yon  expressed  to  yonr  aunt  with  so  mneh  brilUanoy,  are,  witliont 
your  being  aware  of  it,  common  to  you  and  another  person,  for  whom 
you  will  one  day  feel  the  most  tender  and  religious  respect." 

"  Of  whom  do  you  speak,  sir  f  "  cried  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  more 
and  more  interested. 

After  a  moment's  apparent  hesitation,  Rodin  resumed  : 

"No,  no  —  it  is  useless  now  to  inform  you  of  it.  All  I  can  tell  you, 
my  dear  young  lady,  is  that,  when  I  had  finished  my  reading,  I  ran  to 
Abbé  dAigi'igny's,  to  convince  him  of  the  error  into  which  he  had 
fallen  Avith  regard  to  you.  It  was  impossible  then  to  find  him;  but 
yesterday  morning  I  told  him  plainly  what  I  tliought.  He  only 
appeared  surj^rised  to  find  that  I  could  think  at  all.  He  received  my 
communications  with  contemj)tuous  silence.  I  tliought  him  deceived  ; 
I  continued  my  remonstrances,  but  quite  in  vain.  He  ordered  me  to 
follow  him  to  the  house  where  the  testament  of  your  ancestor  was  to  be 
opened.  I  was  so  blind  with  regard  to  the  Abbé  dAigrigny  that  it 
required  the  successive  arrivals  of  the  soldier,  of  his  son,  and  of  Marshal 
Simon's  father  to  open  my  eyes  thoroughly.  Their  indignation  unveiled 
to  me  the  extent  of  a  conspiracy  plotted  long  ago  and  carried  on  with 
terrible  tibility.  Then  I  understood  why  you  were  confined  here  as  a 
lunatic  ;  why  the  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon  were  imprisoned  in  a 
convent.  Then  a  thousand  recollections  returned  to  my  mind  :  frag- 
ments of  letters  and  statements,  which  had  been  given  me  to  copy  or 
decipher  and  of  which  I  had  never  been  able  to  find  the  explanation, 
put  me  on  the  track  of  this  odious  machination.  To  express  then  and 
there  the  sudden  horror  I  felt  at  these  crimes  would  have  been  to  ruin 
all.  I  did  not  make  this  mistake.  I  opposed  cunning  to  cunning  ;  I 
api3eared  even  more  eager  than  Abbé  d'Aigrigny.  Had  this  immense 
inheritance  been  destined  for  me  alone,  I  could  not  have  shown  myself 
more  grasping  and  merciless.  Thanks  to  this  stratagem,  Abbé  d'Aigrigny 
had  no  suspicion.  A  providential  accident  having  rescued  the  inherit- 
ance from  his  hands,  he  left  the  house  in  a  state  of  profound  consterna- 
tion. For  my  part,  I  felt  indescribable  joy  ;  for  I  had  now  the  meanS 
of  saving  and  avenging  you,  my  dear  young  lady.  As  usual,  I  went 
yesterday  evening  to  my  place  of  business.  During  the  absence  of  the 
abbé,  it  was  easy  for  me  to  peruse  the  coiTcspondence  relative  to  the 
inheritance.  In  this  way  I  was  able  to  unite  all  the  threads  of  this 
immense  plot.  Oh  !  then,  my  dear  young  lady,  I  remained  struck  with 
horror  in  presence  of  the  discoveries  that  I  made,  and  that  I  never 
sliould  have  made  under  any  other  circumstances." 

"  What  discoveries,  sir  'I  " 
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"  There  are  some  secrets  which  are  terrible  to  those  who  possess  them. 
Do  not  ask  me  to  explain,  my  dear  young  lady;  bnt,  in  tliis  examina- 
tion, the  league  formed  against  you  and  your  relations,  from  motives 
of  insatiable  cupidity,  appeared  to  me  in  all  its  dark  audacity.  There- 
ui)on  the  lively  and  deep  interest  which  I  already  felt  for  you,  my  dear 
young  lady,  was  augmented  greatly,  and  extended  itself  to  th(!  other 
innocent  victims  of  this  infernal  conspiracy.  In  spite  of  my  weakness, 
I  determined  to  risk  all  to  unmask  the  Abbé  d'Aigiigny.  I  collected 
the  necessary  jiroofs  to  give  my  declaration  l)efore  the  magistrate  the 
needful  authority;  and,  this  morning,  I  left  the  abbe's  house  witliout 
revealing  to  him  my  projects.  He  might  have  employed  some  violent 
method  to  detain  me  ;  yet  it  would  have  been  cowardly  to  attack  him 
without  warning.  Once  out  of  his  house,  I  wrote  to  him  that  I  had  in 
my  hands  proofs  enough  of  his  crimes  to  attack  him  openly  in  the  face 
of  day.  I  would  accuse  and  he  must  defend  himself.  I  went  directly 
to  a  magistrate,  and  you  know  the  rest." 

At  this  juncture  the  door  opened,  and  one  of  the  nurses  appeared 
and  said  to  Rodin  :  "  Sir,  the  messenger  that  you  and  the  magistrate 
sent  to  the  Rue  Brise-Miche  has  just  come  back." 

"  Has  he  left  the  letter  !  " 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  and  it  was  taken  upstairs  directly." 

"  Very  well.     Leave  us  !  "     The  nurse  went  out. 


CHAPTER    VIII 


SYMPATHY 


F  it  had  beeu  possilile  for  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  to 
liarljor  any  suspicion  of  the  siucerity  of  Rodin's  devotion, 
it  must  have  given  way  before  this  reasoning,  unfortunately 
so  simple  and  undeniable.  How  could  she  suppose  the 
faintest  complicity  l^etween  the  Abbé  d'Aigrigny  and  his  secretary, 
when  it  was  the  latter  who  completely  unveiled  the  machinations  of 
his  master  and  exposed  them  to  the  tribunals  I  when  in  this,  Rodin 
went  even  farther  than  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  would  herself  have 
gone  ?  Of  what  secret  design  could  she  suspect  the  Jesuit  ?  At  worst, 
of  a  desire  to  earn  by  his  services  the  profitai  ile  patronage  of  the  young 
lady.  And  then,  had  he  not  just  now  protested  against  this  supposition, 
by  declaring  his  devotion,  not  to  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  not  to 
the  fair,  rich,  no];>le  lady,  but  to  the  high-souled  and  generous  girl? 
Finally,  as  Rodin  had  said  himself,  could  any  but  a  miserable  wretch 
fail  to  be  interested  in  Adrienne's  fate  1 

A  strange  mixture  of  cm'iosity,  surprise,  and  interest  was  joined 
with  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville's  feelings  of  gratitude  toward  Rodin. 
Yet,  as  she  recognized  the  superior  mind  imder  that  huml)le  exterior, 
she  was  suddenly  struck  with  a  grave  suspicion.  "  Sir,"  said  she  to 
Rodin,  "  I  always  confess  to  the  persons  I  esteem  the  doubts  they  may 
have  inspired,  so  that  they  may  justify  themselves,  and  excuse  me  if  I 
am  wrong." 

Rodin  looked  at  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  with  surprise,  as  if 
mentally  calculating  the  suspicions  that  she  might  entertain,  and  replied, 
after  a  moment's  silence  :  "  You  are  perhaps  thinking  of  my  journey 
to  Cardoville,  of  my  base  jjroposals  to  your  good  and  worthy  bailiff  ! 

Oh!  if  you " 

''No,  no,  sir,"  said  Adrienne,  interrupting  him;  "you  made  that 
confession  spontaneously,  and  I  quite  understand  that,  Ijlinded  with 
regard  to  M.  d'Aigrigny,  you  passively  executed  instructions  repug- 
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nant  to  your  delicacy.  But  how  comes  it  that,  witli  your  iiicoiitestahlii 
merits,  you  have  so  loug  oceujjied  so  mean  a  position  in  liis  service  if" 

"It  is  true,"  said  Rodin,  with  a  smile;  "that  must  impress  you 
uufavoral)Iy,  my  dear  younii,-  lady;  for  a  man  of  any  capacity  who 
remains  long  in  an  inferior  condition  has  evidently  some  radical  vice, 
some  bad  or  base  passion " 

"  It  is  generally  true,  su.-." 

"  And  personally  true,  with  regard  to  myself." 

"What,  sir!  do  you  make  this  avowal  ?" 

"Alas  !  I  confess  that  I  have  a  bad  passion,  to  whidi,  t'oi-  forty  years? 
I  have  sacrificed  all  chances  of  attaining  to  a  better  position." 

"  vind  this  passion,  sir  ?  " 

"  Since  I  must  make  the  unpleasant  avowal,  this  passion  is  indolence  — 
yes,  indolence  —  the  horror  of  all  activity  of  mind,  of  all  moral  responsi- 
bility, of  taking  the  lead  in  anything.  With  the  twelve  hundred  fi-ancs 
that  Al)bé  d'Aigriguy  gave  me,  I  was  the  happiest  man  in  the  world  ;  I 
trusted  in  the  nobleness  of  his  views  ;  his  thoughts  became  mine,  his 
wishes  mine.  My  work  once  finished,  I  returned  to  my  poor  little 
chamber,  I  lighted  my  fire,  I  dined  on  vegetables  ;  then,  taking  up 
some  book  of  philosoijhy,  little  known,  and  dreaming  over  it,  I  gave 
free  course  to  my  imagination,  which,  restrained  aU  the  day  long,  carried 
me  through  numberless  theories  to  a  delicious  Utopia.  Then,  from  the 
eininences  of  my  intelligence,  lifted  up.  Lord  knows  whithei',  by  the 
audacity  of  my  thoughts,  I  seemed  to  look  down  upon  my  master  and 
upon  the  great  men  of  the  earth.  This  fever  lasted  for  three  or  four 
hours,  after  which  I  had  a  good  sleep  ;  and,  the  next  morning,  I  went 
lightly  to  my  work,  secure  of  my  daily  bread,  without  cares  for  the 
future,  living  content  with  little,  waiting  with  imi:)atience  for  the 
delights  of  my  solitary  evening,  and  sa>àng  to  myself  as  I  went  on 
writing  like  a  stupid  machine  :  'And  yet  —  and  yet  —  if  I  chose  ! '" 

"  Doubtless,  you  could,  like  others,  surer  than  others,  have  reached  a 
higher  position,"  said  Adrienne,  greatly  struck  with  Rodin's  i^ractical 
philosophy. 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  could  have  done  so  ;  but  for  what  pui'pose  I  —  You 
see,  my  dear  young  lady,  what  often  renders  people  of  some  merit  puz- 
zles to  the  vulgar  is  that  they  are  frequently  content  to  say  :  '  If  I 
chose  !  '  " 

"  But,  sir,  without  attaching  much  importance  to  the  luxuries  of  life, 
there  is  a  certain  degree  of  comfort,  which  age  renders  almost  indis- 
pensable, and  which  you  seem  to  have  utterly  renounced." 

"  Undeceive  yom-self,  if  yoii  please,  my  dear  young  lady,"  said  Rodin, 
■with  a  playful  smile.     "  I  am  a  true  Sybarite  ;  I  require  absolutely 
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■warm  clothes,  a  good  stove,  a  soft  mattress,  a  good  piece  of  bread,  a 
fresh  radish  flavored  with  good  cheaj)  salt,  aud  some  good  clear  water; 
aud,  uotwithstanding  this  complication  of  wants,  my  twelve  hundred 
francs  have  always  more  than  sufficed,  for  I  have  been  able  to  make 
some  little  sa^dngs." 

"  But  now  that  you  are  without  employment,  how  will  you  manage 
to  live,  sir  ?"  said  Adrienne,  more  and  more  interested  by  the  singulari- 
ties of  this  man,  and  wishing  to  put  his  disinterestedness  to  the  proof. 

"  I  have  laid  by  a  little,  which  will  serve  me  till  I  have  unraveled  the 
last  thread  of  Father  d'Aigi-igny's  dark  designs.  I  owe  myself  this 
reparation  for  having  been  his  dupe  ;  three  or  four  days,  I  hope,  will 
complete  the  work.  After  that  I  have  the  certainty  of  meeting  with  a 
situation  in  my  native  province  under  a  collector  of  taxes  :  some  time 
ago  the  offer  was  made  me  by  a  friend  ;  but  then  I  would  not  leave 
Father  d'Aigrigny,  notwithstanding  the  advantages  proposed.  Fancy, 
my  dear  young  lady  —  eight  hundred  francs,  with  board  and  lodging! 
As  I  am  a  little  of  the  roughest,  I  should  have  preferred  lodging  apart  ; 
but,  as  they  give  me  so  much,  I  must  submit  to  this  little  inconvenience." 
Nothing  could  exceed  Eodin's  ingeniiity  in  making  these  little  house- 
hold confidences,  so  abominably  false,  to  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo\'ille, 
who  felt  her  last  suspicions  give  way. 

"  What,  sir  ?  "  said  she  to  the  Jesuit,  with  interest  ;  "  in  three  or  four 
days  you  mean  to  quit  Paris  f  " 

"  I  hope  to  do  so,  my  dear  young  lady  ;  and  that,"  added  he,  in  a 
mysterious  tone,  "and  that  for  many  reasons.  But  what  would  be  very 
precious  to  me,"  he  resumed,  in  a  serious  voice,  as  he  looked  at  Adrienne 
with  emotion,  "  would  be  to  carry  with  me  the  conviction  that  you  did 
me  the  justice  to  believe  that,  on  merely  reading  youi'  interview  with 
the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier,  I  recognized  at  once  qualities  quite  unex- 
ampled in  our  day,  in  a  young  person  of  your  age  and  condition." 

"  Ah,  sh-  !  "  said  Adrienne,  with  a  smile,  "  do  not  think  yourself 
obliged  to  return  so  soon  the  sincere  praises  that  I  bestowed  on  your 
superiority  of  mind.     I  should  be  better  pleased  with  ingratitude." 

"  Oh,  no  !  I  do  not  flatter  you,  my  dear  young  lady.  Why  shoidd  I  f 
We  may  probably  never  meet  again.  I  do  not  flatter  you  ;  I  understand 
you  —  that's  all;  and  what  will  seem  strange  to  you  is  that  your 
appearance  completes  the  idea  which  I  had  already  formed  of  you,  my 
dear  young  lady,  in  reading  your  interview  with  your  aunt  ;  and  some 
parts  of  your  character,  hitherto  obscure  to  me,  are  now  fully  displayed." 

"  Really,  sir,  you  astonish  me  mort'  and  more." 

"  I  can't  help  it  !  I  merely  dcscri])e  my  impressions.  I  can  now 
explain  perfectly,  for  example,  your  passionate  love  of  the  beautiful, 
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yonr  eager  worship  of  i\w  refinements  of  the  senses,  your  ardent  aspi- 
rations for  a  better  state  of  things,  ytnir  eoui'ageous  contempt  of  many 
degrading  and  servile  customs  to  which  woman  is  condemned  ;  yes, 
now  I  understand  the  noble  pride  with  which  you  contemplate  the  moVj 
of  vain,  self-sufticient,  ridiculous  men,  who  look  upon  woman  as  a  creat- 
ure destined  for  their  service,  according  to  the  laws  made  after  their 
own  not  very  handsome  image.  In  the  eyes  of  these  hedge-tyrants, 
woman,  a  kind  of  inferior  being,  to  whom  a  council  of  cardinals  deigned 
to  grant  a  soul  by  a  majority  of  two  voices,  ought  to  think  herself 
supremely  happy  in  being  the  servant  of  these  petty  pashas,  old  at 
thirty,  worn-out,  used-up,  weary  with  excesses,  wishing  only  for  repose, 
and  seeking,  as  they  say,  to  make  an  end  of  it,  which  they  set  about  by 
marrying  some  poor  girl  who  is,  on  her  side,  desirous  to  make  a  begin- 
ning." 

Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  would  certainly  have  smiled  at  these 
satirical  remarks,  if  she  had  not  been  greatly  struck  by  hearing  Rodin 
express  in  such  appropriate  terms  her  own  ideas,  though  it  was  the  first 
time  in  her  life  that  she  saw  this  dangerous  man. 

Adrien  ne  foi'got,  or  rather,  she  was  not  aware,  that  she  had  to  deal 
with  a  Jesuit  of  rai"e  intelligence,  imiting  the  information  and  the  mys- 
terious resources  of  the  police  spy  with  the  profound  sagacity  of  tlie 
confessor  ;  one  of  those  diabolic  priests  who,  by  the  help  of  a  few  hints, 
avowals,  letters,  reconstruct  a  character  as  Cuvier  could  reconstruct  a 
body  from  zoological  fragments. 

Far  from  interrupting  Rodin,  Adrienne  listened  to  him  with  grow- 
ing curiosity.  Sure  of  the  effect  he  produced,  he  continued,  in  a  tone 
of  indignation  :  "  And  your  aunt  and  the  Al)bé  d'Aigrigny  treated  you 
as  mad  because  you  revolted  against  the  yoke  of  such  tyrants  !  because, 
hating  the  shameful  vices  of  slavery,  you  chose  to  be  independent  with 
the  suitable  qualities  of  independence,  free  with  the  proud  virtues  of 
liberty  !  " 

"  But,  sir,"  said  Adrienne,  more  and  more  surprised,  "  how  can  my 
thoughts  be  so  familiar  to  you  ?  " 

"  First,  I  know  you  perfectly,  thanks  to  your  interview  with  the  Prin- 
cess de  Saint-Dizier  ;  and  next,  if  it  should  happen  that  we  both  pursue 
the  same  end,  though  by  different  means,"  i-esumed  Rodin  artfully,  as  he 
looked  at  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  with  an  air  of  intelligence,  "  why 
should  not  our  convictions  be  the  same  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  sir.    Of  what  end  do  you  speak  ?  " 

"  The  end  pursued  incessantly  by  all  lofty,  generous,  independent 
spirits— some  acting  like  you,  my  dear  young  lady,  from  passion,  from 
instinct,  without  perhaps  explaining  to  themselves  the  high  mission 
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they  are  called  on  to  fulfill.  Thus,  for  example,  when  you  take  pleas- 
m-e  in  the  most  refined  delights,  when  you  surround  yourself  with  all 
that  charms,  the  senses,  do  you  think  that  you  only  jdeld  to  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  beautiful,  to  the  desire  of  exquisite  enjoyments  s  No  !  ah, 
no  !  for  then  you  would  be  incomplete,  odiously  selfish,  a  dry  egotist 
with  a  fine  taste — nothing  more  ;  and  at  your  age  it  would  be  hideous, 
my  dear  young  lady,  it  would  Ije  hideous  !  " 

"  And  do  you  really  think  thus  severely  of  me  ?  "  said  Adrienne  with 
uneasiness,  so  much  influence  had  this  man  irresistibly  attained  over  her. 

"  Certainly,  I  should  think  thus  of  you,  if  j'ou  loved  luxury  for  lux- 
ury's sake;  l)ut,  no — quite  another  sentiment  animates  you,"  resumed 
the  Jesuit.  "  Let  us  reason  a  little.  Feeling  a  passionate  desire  for  all 
these  enjoyments,  you  know  their  value  and  their  need  more  than  any 
one — is  it  not  so  f  " 

"  It  is  so,"  replied  Adrienne,  deeply  interested. 

"  Yoiu-  gratitude  and  favor  are  then  necessarily  acquired  l)y  those 
who,  poor,  laborious,  and  unknown,  have  i:)rocured  for  you  these  mar- 
vels of  luxury  which  you  coidd  not  do  without  I  " 

"  This  feeling  of  gratitude  is  so  strong  in  me,  sir,"  rej^lied  Adrienne, 
more  and  more  pleased  to  find  herself  so  well  understood,  "  that  I  once 
had  inscribed  on  a  master-piece  of  goldsmith's  work,  instead  of  the  name 
of  the  seller,  that  of  the  poor  unknown  artist  who  designed  it,  and  who 
has  since  risen  to  his  true  place." 

"  There,  you  see,  I  was  not  deceived,"  went  on  Eodin  ;  "  the  taste  for 
enjoyment  renders  you  grateful  to  those  who  iDrocui-e  it  for  you.  And 
that  is  not  all  ;  here  am  I,  an  example,  neither  better  nor  worse  than  my 
neigliliors,  but  accustomed  to  privations,  which  cause  me  no  suft'ering, 
so  that  the  privations  of  others  necessarily  touch  me  less  nearly  than 
they  do  you,  my  dear  young  lady  ;  for  your  habits  of  comfort  must  needs 
render  you  moi'e  compassionate  toward  misfortune.  You  would  your- 
self suffer  too  much  from  poverty  not  to  pity  and  succor  those  who  are 
its  \actims." 

"  Really,  sir,"  said  Adrienne,  who  began  to  feel  herself  under  the  fatal 
charm  of  Rodin,  "  the  more  I  listen  to  you,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that 
you  would  defend  a  thousand  times  better  than  I  could  those  ideas  for 
which  I  was  so  harshly  reproached  l)y  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier  and 
Abbé  d'Aigrigny.  Oh!  speak,  speak,  sir!  I  cannot  tell  you  with  what 
happiness,  with  what  pride  I  listen." 

Attentive  and  moved,  her  eyes  fixed  on  tlio  Jesuit  witli  as  much 
interest  as  symjiathy  and  curiosity,  Adrienne,  by  a  graceful  toss  of  the 
head  that  was  habitual  to  her,  threw  Ijack  her  long,  golden  curls,  the  bet- 
ter to  contemplate  Rodin,  who  thus  resumed  : 
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"You  are  astonished,  my  dear  young  lady,  that  you  were  not  under- 
stood l)y  your  auut  or  by  Abbé  d'Aigrigny  !  What  point  of  contact  had 
you  with  tliese  hypocritical,  jealous,  crafty  minds,  such  as  I  can  judge 
them  to  be  now  ?  Do  you  wish  a  new  proof  of  their  hateful  blindness  ? 
Among  what  they  called  your  monstrous  follies,  which  was  the  worst, 
the  most  damnable  f  Why,  your  resolution  to  live  alone;  and  in  your  own 
way,  to  dispose  freely  of  the  present  and  the  future.  They  declared  this 
to  be  odious,  detestable,  immoi'al.  And  yet,  was  this  resolution  dic- 
tated by  a  mad  love  of  liberty  ?  no  !  by  a  disordered  avei-sion  to  all 
restraint?  no  !  by  the  desire  of  singularity?  no  !  for  then  I  too  should 
have  blamed  you  severely." 

"  Other  reasons  have  indeed  guided  me,  sir,  I  assure  you,"  said  Adri- 
enne  eagerly,  for  she  had  l)econie  very  eager  for  the  esteem  with  which 
her  character  might  inspire  Rodin. 

"  Oh  !  I  know  it  well  ;  your  motives  could  only  be  excellent  ones," 
replied  the  Jesuit.  "  Why  then  did  you  take  this  resolution,  so  much 
called  in  question  ?  Was  it  to  brave  established  etiquette  ?  no  !  for  you 
respected  them  until  the  hate  of  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier  forced  you  to 
withdraw  yovu'self  from  her  unbearable  guardianship.  Was  it  to  live 
alone,  to  escape  the  eyes  of  the  world  t  no  !  you  would  be  a  hundred 
times  more  open  to  observation  in  this  than  any  other  condition.  Was 
it  to  make  a  bad  use  of  your  liberty  f  no,  ah,  no  !  Those  who  design  evil 
seek  for  darkness  and  solitude  ;  while  you  place  yourself  right  before 
the  jealous  and  envious  eyes  of  the  vulgar  crowd.  Why  then  do  you 
take  this  determination,  so  courageous  and  rare,  unexampled  in  a  young 
person  of  your  age  f  Shall  I  tell  you,  my  dear  young  lady  f  It  is,  that 
you  wish  to  jiirove,  by  your  example,  that  a  woman  of  pure  heart  and 
honest  mind,  with  a  firm  character  and  independence  of  soul,  may  nobly 
and  proudly  throw  oft"  the  humiliating  guardianship  that  custom  has 
imposed  upon  her.  Yes,  instead  of  accepting  the  fate  of  a  revolted  slave, 
a  life  only  destined  to  hypocrisy  or  vice,  you  wish  to  live  freely  in  pres- 
ence of  all  the  world,  independent,  honorable,  and  respected.  You  wish 
to  have,  like  man,  the  exercise  of  your  own  free  will,  the  entire  respon- 
sibility of  all  yom-  actions,  so  as  to  establish  the  fact  that  a  woman  left 
completely  to  herself  may  equal  man  in  reason,  wisdom,  uprightness, 
and  surpass  him  in  delicacy  and  dignity.  That  is  youi-  design,  my  dear 
young  lady.  It  is  noble  and  great.  Will  your  example  be  imitated  !  I 
hope  it  may  ;  but  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  your  generous  attempt,  believe 
me,  will  place  you  in  a  high  and  worthy  position." 

Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville's  eyes  shone  with  a  proud  and  gentle 
brightness,  her  cheeks  were  slightly  colored,  her  bosom  heaved,  she 
raised  her  charming  head  with  a  movement  of  involuntary  pride; 
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at  length,  completely  uuder   the   chariu   ot"   that  diabolical  man,  she 
exclaimed  : 

"  But,  sir,  who  are  you  that  eau  thus  know  and  analyze  my  most 
secret  thoughts,  and  read  my  soul  more  clearly  than  myself,  so  as  to 
give  new  life  and  action  to  those  ideas  of  independence  which  have 
long  stirred  within  me  f  Who  are  you  that  can  thus  elevate  me  in  my 
own  eyes,  for  now  I  am  conscious  of  accomplishing  a  mission,  honor- 
able to  myself,  and  perhaps  useful  to  my  sisters  immersed  in  slavery  I 
Once  again,  sir,  who  are  you  f  " 

"  Who  am  I,  madame  ?  "  answered  Rodin,  with  a  smile  of  the  greatest 
good-nature  ;  "  I  have  already  told  you  that  I  am  a  poor  old  man  who 
for  the  last  forty  years,  ha\'ing  served  in  the  daytime  as  a  writing- 
machine  to  record  the  ideas  of  others,  went  home  every  evening  to  work 
out  ideas  of  his  own — a  good  kind  of  a  man  who,  from  his  garret, 
watches  and  even  takes  some  little  shai'e  in  the  movement  of  generous 
spirits,  advancing  toward  an  end  that  is  nearer  than  is  commonly 
thought.  And  thus,  my  dear  young  lady,  as  I  told  you  just  now,  you 
and  I  are  both  tending  toward  the  same  objects,  though  you  may  do  the 
same  without  reflection,  and  merely  in  obedience  to  your  rare  and 
divine  instincts.  So  continue  so  to  live,  fair,  free,  and  happy! — it  is 
your  mission — more  providential  than  you  may  think  it.  Yes;  continue 
to  surround  yourself  with  all  the  marvels  of  luxury  and  art  ;  refine  your 
senses,  pvarify  your  tastes,  by  the  exquisite  choice  of  your  enjoyments  ; 
by  genius,  grace,  and  purity  raise  yourself  above  the  stupid  and  ill- 
favored  mob  of  men  that  will  instantly  surround  you  when  they 
behold  you  alone  and  free  ;  they  will  consider  you  an  easy  prey,  des- 
tined to  please  their  cupidity,  their  egotism,  their  folly.  Laugh  at  them, 
and  mock  these  idiotic  and  sordid  pretensions.  Be  the  queen  of  your 
own  world,  and  make  yourself  respected  as  a  queen.  Love — shine  — 
enjoy;  it  is  your  pai't  upon  earth.  All  the  flowers  witli  which  you  are 
whelmed  in  profusion  will  one  day  bear  fruit.  You  think  that  you 
have  lived  only  for  pleasui*e;  in  reality,  you  will  havt-  lived  for  the 
noblest  aims  that  could  tempt  a  great  and  lofty  soul.  And  so  some 
years  hence  we  may  meet  again,  perhaps, —  you,  fairer  and  more 
followed  than  ever;  I,  older  and  more  obscure.  But,  no  matter  —  a 
secret  voice,  I  am  siu-e,  says  to  you  at  this  moment  that  between  us 
two,  however  different,  there  exists  an  invisible^  bond,  a  mysterious 
communion,  which  nothing  hereafter  will  ever  be  able  to  destroy  !  " 

He  uttered  these  final  words  in  a  tone  of  such  profound  emotion 
that  Adricnne  started.  Rodin  had  approached  Avithout  her  perceiving 
it,  and  without,  as  it  were,  Avalking  at  all,  for  he  dragged  his  steps 
along  the  floor,  with  a  sort  of  serpent  motion  ;  and  he  had  spoken  with 
so  much  warmth  and  enthusiasm  that  his  pale  face  had  become  slightly 
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tiii.iïod,  and  liis  repulsivo  ufjliiiess  liad  almost  disappeared  l)ofore  the 
brilliuiicy  of  liis  small  sharp  eyes,  now  wide  open  and  fixed  full  npon 
Adrienue.      The  latter  leaned  forward,  with  half-oi)en  lii)s  and  deep- 


drawn  breath,  nor  oonld  she  take  her  eyes  from  the  Jesuit's  ;  he  had 
ceased  to  speak,  and  j'et  she  was  still  listening.  The  feelings  of  the  fair 
young  lady,  in  presence  of  this  little  old  man,  dirty,  ugly,  and  poor, 
were  inexplicable.  That  comparison,  so  common  and  yet  so  true,  of  the 
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frightful  fascination  of  the  bird  by  the  serpent,  might  give  some  idea  of 
the  singular  imj^ressiou  made  upon  her. 

Rodin's  tactics  were  skillful  and  sure.  Until  now,  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardo ville  had  never  analyzed  her  tastes  or  instincts.  She  had  followed 
them  because  they  were  inoffensive  and  charming.  How"  happy  and 
proud  she  then  was  sure  to  be  to  hear  a  man  of  superior  mind  not  only 
praise  these  tendencies,  for  which  she  had  been  lieretofore  so  severely 
blamed,  but  congratulate  her  upon  them,  as  upon  something  great, 
noble,  and  divine. 

If  Rodin  had  only  addressed  himself  to  Adrienne's  self-conceit,  he 
would  have  failed  in  his  perfidious  designs,  for  she  had  not  the  least  spark 
of  vanity.  But  he  addressed  himself  to  all  that  was  enthusiastic  and 
generous  in  her  heart  ;  that  which  he  appeared  to  encourage  and  admire 
in  her  was  really  worthy  of  encouragement  and  admiration.  How  could 
she  fail  to  be  the  dupe  of  such  language,  concealing  though  it  did  such 
dark  and  fatal  projects  ? 

Struck  with  the  Jesuit's  rare  intelligence,  feeling  her  curiosity  gTeatly 
excited  by  some  mysterious  words  that  he  had  purposely  uttered,  hardly 
explaining  to  herself  the  strange  influence  which  this  pernicious  coun- 
selor already  exercised  over  her,  and  animated  by  respectful  compassion 
for  a  man  of  his  age  and  talents  placed  in  so  precarious  a  position, 
Adi-ienne  said  to  him,  with  all  her  natm-al  cordiality  :  "  A  man  of  your 
merit  and  character,  sir,  ought  not  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  caprice  of 
circumstances.  Some  of  your  words  have  opened  a  new  horizon  before 
me  ;  I  feel  that,  on  many  points,  your  counsels  may  be  of  the  greatest 
use  to  me.  Moreover,  in  coming  to  fetch  me  from  this  house,  and  in 
devoting  youi-self  to  the  service  of  other  persons  of  my  family,  you  have 
shown  me  marks  of  interest  which  I  cannot  forget  without  ingratitude. 
You  have  lost  a  humble  but  secui'e  situation.     Permit  me " 

"  Not  a  word  more,  my  dear  young  lady,"  said  Rodin,  interrupting 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  with  an  air  of  chagrin.  "  I  feel  for  you  the 
deepest  sympathy  ;  I  am  honored  by  having  ideas  in  common  with  you; 
I  believe  firmly  that  some  day  you  will  have  to  ask  advice  of  the  poor 
old  philosopher  ;  and,  precisely  because  of  all  that,  I  must  and  ought  to 
maintain  toward  you  the  most  complete  independence." 

"  But,  sir,  it  is  I  that  would  be  the  obliged  party,  if  you  deigned  to 
accept  what  I  offer." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  young  lady,"  said  Rodin,  with  a  sniile  ;  "  I  know  that 
your  generosity  would  always  know  how  to  make  gratitude  light  and 
easy  ;  but,  once  more,  I  cannot  accept  anything  from  you.  One  day, 
perhaps,  you  will  know  why." 

"  One  day  ?  " 
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"  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  tell  you  moi'e.  Aiul  then,  supposing  I 
were  under  an  obligation  to  you,  how  could  I  tell  you  all  that  was  good 
and  beautiful  in  your  actions  f  Hereafter,  if  you  are  somewliat  indebted 
to  me  for  my  advice,  so  much  the  ]>etter  ;  I  shall  be  tlie  moi-e  ready  to 
blame  you,  if  I  find  anything  to  blame." 

"In  this  way,  sir,  you  would  forl)id  me  to  be  grateful  to  you." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Rodin,  with  apparent  emotion.  "  Oli,  believe  me  !  there 
will  come  a  solemn  moment  in  which  you  may  repay  all,  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  yourself  and  me." 

This  conversation  was  here  iuten-upted  by  the  nurse,  who  said  to 
Adrienne  as  she  entered  : 

"  Madame,  there  is  a  little  humpbacked  work-woman  downstairs  who 
wishes  to  speak  to  you.  As,  according  to  the  doctors  new  orders,  you 
are  to  do  as  you  like,  I  have  comt;  to  ask  if  I  am  to  bring  her  up  to 
you.     She  is  so  badly  dressed  that  I  did  not  venture." 

"Bring  her  up,  by  aU  means,"  said  Adrienne  hastily,  for  she  had 
recognized  Mother  Bunch  by  the  nurse's  description.  "Bring  her  ii]i 
directly." 

"  The  doctor  has  also  left  word  that  his  carriage  is  to  be  at  your 
orders,  madame  ;  are  the  horses  to  be  put  to  1  " 

"  Yes,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,"  answered  Adrienne  to  the  nurse,  who 
went  out;  then,  addressing  Rodin,  she  continued:  "I  do  not  think 
the  magistrate  can  now  be  long  before  he  returns  with  Marshal  Simon's 
daughters." 

"  I  tliink  not,  my  dear  young  lady  ;  but  who  is  this  deformed  work- 
woman ?  "  asked  Rodin,  with  an  air  of  indifference. 

"  The  adopted  sister  of  a  gallant  fellow  who  risked  all  in  endeavor- 
ing to  rescue  me  from  this  house.  And,  sir,"  said  Adrienne,  with  emo- 
tion, "  this  young  work-woman  is  a  rare  and  excellent  creature.  Never 
was  a  nobler  mind,  a  more  generous  heart,  concealed  beneath  an  exterior 

less " 

But,  reflecting  that  Rodin  seemed  to  unite  in  his  own  person  the 
same  moral  and  physical  contrasts  as  the  sewing-girl,  Adrienne  stopped 
short,  and  then  added,  with  inimitable  grace,  as  she  looked  at  the  Jesuit, 
who  was  somewhat  astonished  at  the  sudden  pause  :  "  No  ;  this  noble 
girl  is  not  the  only  person  who  proves  how  loftiness  of  soul  and  superi- 
ority of  mind  can  make  us  indifferent  to  the  vain  advantages  which 
belong  only  to  the  accidents  of  birth  or  fortune." 

At  the  moment  of  Adrienne  speaking  these  last  words.  Mother 
Bunch  entered  the  room. 
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A    PROTECTOR 


CHAPTER    I 


SUSPICIONS 

ADEM0I8ELLE  DE  CARDOYILLE  sprang  has- 
tily to  meet  the  visitor,  and  said  to  her,  in  a  voice 
of  emotion,  as  she  extended  her  arms  toward  her: 
"  Come,  come  ;  there  is  no  grating  to  separate  us 
now  !  " 

On  tliis  allusion,  which  reminded  her  how  her 
poor,  laborious  hand  had  been  respectfully  kissed 
by  the  fair  and  rich  })atrician,  the  young  work-woman 
felt  a  sentiment  of  gratitude  which  was  at  once  inef- 
fable and  proud.  But,  as  she  hesitated  to  respond 
to  the  cordial  reception,  Adrienne  embraced  her  with  touching  affection. 
When  Mother  Buncb  found  herself  clasped  in  the  fair  arms  of  Made- 
moiselle de  Cardoville,  when  she  felt  the  fresh  and  rosy  lips  of  the  young 
lady  fraternally  jjressed  to  her  own  pale  and  sickly  cheek,  she  bm"st  into 
tears  without  being  able  to  utter  a  word.  Rodin,  retired  in  a  corner  of 
the  chamber,  looked  on  this  scene  with  secret  uneasiness.  Informed 
of  the  refusal,  so  full  of  dignity,  which  Mother  Bunch  had  opposed  to 
the  perfidious  temptations  of  the  superior  of  St.  Mary's  Convent,  and 
knowing  the  deej)  devotion  of  this  generous  creature  for  Agricola, —  a 
devotion  which  for  some  days  she  had  so  bravely  extended  to  Mademoi- 
selle de  Cardoville, —  the  Jesuit  did  not  like  to  see  the  latter  thus  labor- 
ing to  increase  that  affection. 


He  thought,  wisely,  that  one  should 
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never  despise  friend  or  enemy,  however  small  they  may  appear.  Now, 
devotion  to  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  constituted  an  enemy  in  his 
eyes  ;  and  we  know,  moreover,  that  Rodin  comljined  in  his  character 
rare  firmness  with  a  certain  degi'ee  of  superstitious  weakness,  and  he 
now  felt  uneasy  at  the  singidar  impression  of  fear  which  Mother  Bunch 
inspired  in  him.     He  determined  to  recollect  this  presentiment. 

Delicate  natures  sometimes  display  in  the  smallest  things  the  most 
charming  instincts  of  grace  and  goodness.  Thus,  when  the  sewing-gkl 
was  shedding  abundant  and  sweet  tears  of  gratitude,  Adrienne  took 
a  richly  embroidered  handkerchief  and  ebied  the  pale  and  melancholy 
face. 

This  action,  so  simple  and  spontaneous,  spared  the  workgii'l  one 
humiliation  ;  for,  alas  !  humiliation  and  suffering  are  the  two  gulfs 
along  the  edge  of  which  misfortune  continually  passes.  Therefore,  the 
least  kindness  is  in  general  a  double  benefit  to  the  unfortunate.  Per- 
haps the  reader  may  smile  in  disdain  at  the  puerile  circumstance  we 
mention.  But  poor  Mother  Bunch,  not  venturing  to  take  from  her 
pocket  her  old  ragged  handkerchief,  would  long  have  remained  blinded 
by  her  tears  if  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  had  not  come  to  her  aid. 
"  Oh  !  you  are  so  good,  so  nobly  charitable,  lady  !  " 

This  was  all  that  the  seamstress  could  say,  in  a  tone  of  deep  emo- 
tion ;  for  she  was  still  more  touched  by  the  attention  of  the  young  lady 
than  she  woiild  perhaps  have  been  by  a  service  rendered. 

"  Look  there,  sir,"  said  Adrienne  to  Rodin,  who  drew  near  hastily. 
"  Yes,"  added  the  young  patrician  proudly,  "  I  have  indeed  discovered 
a  treasure.  Look  at  her,  sir  ;  and  love  her  as  I  love  her,  honor  as  I 
honor.     She  has  one  of  those  hearts  for  which  we  are  seeking." 

"  And  which,  thank  Heaven,  we  are  still  able  to  find,  my  dear  young 
lady  !  "  said  Eodin,  as  he  bowed  to  the  needle-woman. 

The  latter  raised  her  eyes  slowly  and  looked  at  the  Jesuit.  At  sight 
of  that  cadaverous  countenance,  which  was  smiling  benignantly  upon 
her,  the  young  gii'l  started.  It  was  strange  !  she  had  never  seen  this 
man,  and  yet  she  felt  instantly  the  same  fear  and  repulsion  that  he  had 
felt  with  regard  to  her.  Generally  timid  and  confused,  the  workgirl 
could  not  withdraw  her  eyes  from  Rodin's  ;  her  heart  beat  violently,  as 
at  the  coming  of  some  gi-eat  danger,  and,  as  the  excellent  creature  feared 
only  for  those  she  loved,  she  approached  Adrienne  involuntarily,  keep- 
ing her  eyes  fixed  on  Rodin. 

The  Jesuit  was  too  good  a  physiognomist  not  to  perceive  the  foi*- 
mida]>le  impression  he  had  made,  and  he  felt  an  increase  of  his  instinc- 
tive aversion  for  the  seamstress.     Instead  of  casting  down  his  eyes,  he 
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appeared  to  examine  her  witli  siit-li  sustained  attention  tliat  Mademoi- 
selle de  Cardoville  was  astonished  at  it. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  gii'l  !  "  said  Rodin,  as  if  recalling  his 
recollections,  and  addressing  himself  to  Mother  Bunch,  "  I  beg  your 
jiardon — Imt  I  think  —  if  I  am  not  deceived  —  did  you  not  go  a  few- 
days  since  to  8t.  Mary's  Convent,  hard  by  t  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"No  doubt  it  was  you.  Where  then  was  my  head?"  cried  lîodin. 
"  It  was  yon  ;  I  should  have  guessed  it  sooner." 

"  Of  what  do  you  speak,  sir  ?  "  asked  Adrieime. 

"  Oh  !  you  are  right,  my  d(!iir  young  lady,"  said  Rodin,  pointing  to 
the  Inmchback.  "  She  has  indeed  a  nolde  heart,  such  as  we  seek.  Tf 
you  knew  with  what  dignity,  with  what  courage  this  poor  girl,  who  was 
out  of  work, —  and  for  her  to  want  work  is  to  want  everything, —  if  yon 
knew,  I  say,  with  what  dignity  she  rejected  the  shameful  wages  that 
the  superior  of  the  convent  was  unprincipled  enough  to  offer  on  condi- 
tion of  her  acting  as  a  spy  in  a  family  where  it  was  proposed  to  place 
her  !  " 

"  Oh,  that  is  infamous  !  "  cried  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  with  dis- 
gust.    "  Such  a  proposal  to  this  i^oor  girl  —  to  her  !  " 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  Mother  Bunch  bitterly,  "  I  had  no  work,  I  was 
poor,  they  did  not  know  me,  and  they  thought  they  might  propose  any- 
thing to  the  likes  of  me." 

"  And  I  tell  you,"  said  Rodin,  "  that  it  was  a  double  baseness  on  the 
part  of  the  superior  to  offer  such  temptation  to  misery,  and  it  was  doubly 
noble  in  you  to  refuse." 

"  Sir,"  said  the  sewing-girl,  with  modest  embarrassment. 

"  Oh  !  I  am  not  to  be  intimidated,"  resumed  Rodin.  "  Praise  or  blame, 
I  speak  out  roughly  what  I  think.  Ask  this  dear  young  lady,"  he  added, 
with  a  glance  at  Adrienne.  "  I  tell  you  plainly  that  I  think  as  well  of 
you  as  she  does  herself." 

"  Believe  me,  dear,"  said  Adrienne,  "  there  are  some  sorts  of  praise 
which  honor,  recompense,  and  encourage;  and  M.  Rodin's  is  of  the 
nundjer.     I  know  it — yes,  I  know  it." 

"  Nay,  my  dear  young  lady,  you  must  not  ascribe  to  me  all  the  honor 
of  this  judgment." 

"  How  so,  sir  ?  " 

"  Is  not  this  dear  girl  the  adopted  sister  of  Agrieola  Baudoin,  the  gal- 
lant workman,  the  energetic  and  popular  poet  ?  Is  not  the  affection  of 
such  a  man  the  best  of  guai'antces,  and  does  it  not  enable  us  to  judge,  as 
it  were,  by  the  label  I  "  added  Rodin,  with  a  smile. 

"  You  are  right,  sir,"  said  Adrienne  ;  "  for  before  knowing  this  dear 
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gii-1  I  began  to  feel  deeply  interested  in  her  from  the  day  that  her 
adopted  brother  spoke  to  me  about  her.  He  expressed  himself  with  so 
much  warmth,  so  much  enthiisiasm,  that  I  at  once  conceived  an  esteem 
for  the  person  capable  of  inspiring  so  noble  an  attachment." 

These  words  of  Adrienne,  joined  to  another  circumstance,  had  such 
an  effect  upon  their  hearer  that  her  pale  face  became  crimson.  The 
unfortunate  hunchback  loved  Agricola  with  a  love  as  passionate  as 
it  was  secret  and  painful  ;  the  most  indirect  allusion  to  this  fatal  sen- 
timent occasioned  her  the  most  ci'uel  embarrassment.  Now,  the 
moment  Mademoiselle  de  CardoviUe  spoke  of  Agricola's  attachment 
for  Mother  Bunch,  the  latter  had  encountered  Rodin's  observing  and 
penetrating  look  fixed  upon  her.  Alone  with  Adrienne,  the  seamstress 
would  have  felt  only  a  momentary  confusion  on  hearing  the  name  of 
the  smith  ;  but  unfortunately  slie  fancied  that  the  Jesuit,  who  already 
filled  her  with  involuntary  fear,  had  seen  into  her  heart,  and  read  the 
secrets  of  that  fatal  love,  of  which  she  was  the  victim.  Thence  the  deep 
l)lushes  of  the  poor  girl,  and  the  embarrassment,  so  painfully  visible  that 
Adrienne  was  struck  with  it. 

A  subtle  and  prompt  mind  like  Rodin's,  on  perceiving  the  smallest 
effect,  immediately  seeks  the  cause.  Proceeding  by  comparison,  the 
Jesuit  saw  on  one  side  a  deformed  but  intelligent  young  girl,  capable 
of  passionate  devotion;  on  the  other,  a  young  workman,  handsome, 
bold,  frank,  and  full  of  talent.  "  Brought  up  together,  sympathizing 
with  each  other  on  many  points,  there  must  be  some  fratei-nal  affection 
between  them,"  said  he  to  himself  ;  "  but  fraternal  affection  does  not 
blush,  and  the  hunchback  blushed  and  grew  troubled  beneath  my  look  ; 
does  sh(^  then  Jove  Agricola  ?  " 

Once  on  the  scent  of  this  discovery,  Rodin  wished  to  pursue  the 
investigation.  Remarking  the  surprise  and  visible  uneasiness  that 
Mother  Bunch  had  caused  in  Adrienne,  he  said  to  the  latter,  with  a 
smile,  looking  significantly  at  the  needle-woman  : 

"  You  see,  my  dear  young  lady,  how  she  blushes.     The  good  girl  is 
troubled  by  what  we  said  of  the  attachment  of  this  gallant  workman." 

The  needle-woman  hung  down  her  head,  overcome  with  confusion. 

After  the  pause  of  a  second,  dm-ing  which  Rodin  preserved  silence 
so  as  to  give  time  for  his  cruel  remark  to  pierce  the  heart  of  tin-  \ictini, 
the  savage  resumed  : 

"  Look  at  the  dear  girl  !  liow  embarrassed  she  appears  !  " 

Again,  after  another  silence,  perceiving  that  Mother  Buncli  from 
crimson  had  become  deadly  pale  and  was  tremljling  in  all  her  limbs, 
the  Jesuit  feai-ed  lie  had  gone  too  far,  while  Adiienne  said  to  her  friend, 
witli  anxiety  :  "  Why,  dear  child,  are  you  so  agitated  ?  " 
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"  Oil  !  it  is  chuiv  (Mionprli^"  rcsuinod  Rodin,  witli  an  air  of  perfect  sim- 
plicity ;  for,  luiviufï  disco verocl  what  he  wished  to  know,  he  now  ehosf; 
to  appear  xanconseious.     "It  is  qiiite  clear  and  plain.     This  good  girl 


lias  the  modesty  of  a  kind  and  tender  sister  for  a  brother.    When  you 
praise  him  she  fancies  that  she  is  herself  praised." 

"  And  she  is  as  modest  as  she  is  excellent,"  added  Adrienne,  taking 
both  of  the  girl's  hands,  "  the  least  praise,  either  of  her  adopted  brother 
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or  of  herself,  troubles  her  in  this  way.     But  it  is  mere  childishness,  and 
I  must  scold  her  for  it." 

Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  sjjoke  sincerely,  for  the  explanation 
given  by  Eodin  appeared  to  her  very  plausible.  Like  all  other  persons 
who,  dreading  every  moment  the  discovery  of  some  painful  secret,  have 
their  coui-age  as  easily  restored  as  shaken,  Mother  Bunch  persuaded 
herself  —  and  she  needed  to  do  so,  to  escape  djàng  of  shame  —  that  the 
last  words  of  Rodin  were  sincere,  and  that  he  had  no  idea  of  the  love 
she  felt  for  Agiicola.  So  her  agony  diminished,  and  she  foiind  words 
to  reply  to  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville. 

"  Excuse  me,  mademoiselle,"  she  said  timidly,  "  I  am  so  little  accus- 
tomed to  such  kindness  as  that  with  which  you  overwhelm  me  that  I 
make  a  sorry  retm-n  for  all  your  goodness." 

"  Kindness,  my  poor  girl  I  "  said  Adrienue.  "  I  have  done  nothing 
for  you  yet.  But,  thank  Heaven  !  from  this  day  I  shall  be  able  to  keep 
my  promise,  and  reward  your  devotion  to  me,  your  courageous  resigna- 
tion, your  sacred  love  of  labor,  and  the  dignity  of  which  you  have  given 
so  many  proofs,  under  the  most  cruel  privations.  In  a  word,  from  this 
day,  if  you  do  not  object  to  it,  we  will  part  no  more." 

"  Mademoiselle,  you  are  too  kind,"  said  Mother  Bunch,  in  a  trembling 
voice;  "  but  I ^" 

"  Oh  !  be  satisfied,"  said  Adrienne,  anticipating  her  meaning.  "  If  you 
accept  my  offer,  I  shall  know  how  to  reconcile  with  my  desire  (not  a  lit- 
tle selfish)  of  having  you  near  me  the  independence  of  your  character, 
your  habits  of  labor,  your  taste  for  retirement,  and  your  anxiety  to 
devote  yourself  to  those  who  deserve  commiseration  ;  it  is,  I  confess, 
T)y  affording  you  the  means  of  satisfying  these  genei'ous  tendencies  that 
I  hope  to  seduce  and  keep  you  by  me." 

"  But  what  have  I  done,"  asked  the  other  simply,  "  to  merit  any 
gratitude  from  you  !  Did  you  not  begin,  on  the  contrary,  by  acting  so 
generously  to  my  adopted  brother  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  I  do  not  speak  of  gratitude,"  said  Adrienne  ;  "  we  are  quits.  I 
speak  of  friendship  and  sincei-e  affection,  which  I  now  offer  you." 

"  Friendship  to  me,  mademoiselle  \  " 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Adrienne,  with  a  charming  smile,  "  do  not  be 
proud  because  youi'  position  gives  you  the  advantage.  I  have  set  my 
heart  on  ha\ang  you  for  a  friend,  and  you  will  see  that  it  shall  be  so. 
But  now  tliat  I  think  of  it, —  a  little  late,  you  will  say, —  what  good  wind 
brings  you  hither  ?  " 

"  This  morning  M.  Dagob(»rt  received  a  letter  in  which  he  was 
r<'(iuestcd  to  come  to  this  place  to  learn  some  news  that  would  be  of 
the  gi'eatest  interest  to  him.     Thinking  it  concerned  Marshal  Simon's 
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(laufjjlitcrs,  he  said  to  mo:  '  Motlici-  Bunch,  j-ou  have  taken  so  much 
interest  in  those  dear  ehildri'U  that  you  must  come  with  me;  you  shall 

witness  my  joy  on  finding  them,  and  that  will  be  your  reward '" 

Adrieune  glanced  at  Rodin.     The  latter  made  an  affirmative  move- 
ment of  the  head,  and  answered  : 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  dear  young  lady  ;  it  was  I  who  wrote  to  the;  brave 
soldier,  but  without  signing  the  letter  or  giving  any  explanation.  You 
shall  know  why." 

"  Then,  my  dear  girl,  why  did  you  come  alone  I  "  said  Adrieune 

"  Alas,  mademoiselle  !  on  arriving  here,  it  was  your  kind  reception 
that  made  me  forget  my  fears." 

"  What  fears  I  "  asked  Rodin. 

"  Knowing  that  you  lived  here,  mademoiselle,  I  supposed  the  letter 
was  from  you  ;  I  told  M.  Dagobert  so,  and  he  thought  the  same.  When 
we  arrived,  his  imj^atience  was  so  great  that  he  asked  at  the  door  if  the 
orphans  were  in  this  house,  and  he  gave  theii'  description.  They  told 
him  no.  Then,  in  spite  of  my  supplications,  he  insisted  on  going  to 
the  convent  to  inquire  al)out  them." 

"  What  imprudence  !  "  cried  Adrieune. 

"  After  what  took  place  the  other  night,  when  he  broke  in,"  added 
Rodin,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 

"  It  was  in  vain  to  tell  him,"  returned  Mother  Bunch,  "  that  the  letter 
did  not  announce  positively  that  the  orphans  would  be  delivered  up  to 
him,  but  that  no  doubt  he  would  gain  some  information  about  them. 
He  refused  to  hear  anything,  but  said  to  me  :  '  If  I  cannot  find  them,  I 
will  rejoin  you.  But  they  were  at  the  convent  the  day  before  yesterday, 
and  now  that  all  is  discovered  they  cannot  refuse  to  give  them  up '" 

"And  with  such  a  man  there  is  no  disputing  !  "  said  Rodin,  with  a  smile. 

"  I  hope  they  wiU  not  recognize  him  !  "  said  Adrienne,  remembering 
Baleinier's  threats. 

"  It  is  not  likely,"  replied  Rodin  ;  "  they  will  only  refuse  him  admit- 
tance. That  will  be,  I  hope,  the  worst  misfortune  that  will  happen. 
Besides,  the  magistrate  will  soon  be  here  with  the  girls.  I  am  no  longer 
wanted  :  other  cares  require  my  attention.  I  must  seek  out  Prince 
Djalma.  Only  tell  me,  my  dear  young  lady,  where  I  shall  find  you,  to 
keep  you  informed  of  my  discoveries,  and  to  take  measures  with  regai'd 
to  the  young  prince,  if  my  inquiries,  as  I  hope,  shall  be  attended  with 
success." 

"  You  will  find  me  in  my  new  house.  Rue  d'Anjou,  formerly  Hotel  de 
Beaulieu.  But  now  I  think  of  it,"  said  Adrienne  suddenly,  after  some 
moments  of  reflection,  "  it  would  not  be  prudeut  or  proper,  on  many 
accounts,  to  lodge  the  Prince  Djalma  in  the  pavilion  I  occupied  at  the 
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Hotel  Saint-Dizier.  I  saw  some  time  ago  a  charming  little  house,  all 
furnished  and  ready  ;  it  only  requires  some  embellishments,  that  could  be 
completed  in  twenty-four  hours,  to  make  it  a  delightful  residence.  Yes, 
that  will  be  a  thousand  times  preferable,"  added  Mademoiselle  de  Car- 
doville,  after  a  new  interval  of  sUence  ;  "  and  I  shall  thus  be  aVile  to 
preserve  the  strictest  incognito." 

"What!"  cried  Rodin,  whose  projects  would  be  nmch  impeded  by 
this  new  resolution  of  the  young  lady  ;  "  you  do  not  wish  him  to  know 
who  you  ai'e  !  " 

"  I  wish  Prince  Djalma  to  know  absolutely  nothing  of  the  anonymous 
friend  who  comes  to  his  aid  ;  I  desire  that  my  name  should  not  be  pro- 
nounced before  him,  and  that  he  should  not  even  know  of  my  existence  — 
at  least,  for  the  jDresent.  Hereafter  —  in  a  month,  perhaps  —  I  will  see  ; 
circumstances  will  guide  me." 

"  But  this  incognito,"  said  Rodin,  hiding  his  disappointment,  "  will  be 
difficult  to  preserve." 

"  If  the  jn-inee  had  inhabited  the  lodge,  I  agree  with  you  ;  the  neigh- 
borhood of  my  aunt  would  have  enlightened  him,  and  this  fear  is  one  of 
the  reasons  that  have  induced  me  to  renounce  my  first  project.  But 
the  prince  will  inhabit  a  distant  quarter  —  the  Rue  Blanche.  Who  will 
inform  him  of  my  secret!  One  of  my  old  friends,  M.  Norval,  you, 
sir,  and  this  dear  girl,"  pointing  to  Mother  Bunch,  "  on  whose  discre- 
tion I  can  depend  as  on  your  own,  will  be  my  only  confidants.  My 
secret  will  then  be  quite  safe.  Besides,  we  will  talk  fui'ther  on  this 
subject  to-morrow.  You  must  begin  by  discovering  the  retreat  of  this 
unfortunate  young  prince." 

Rodin,  though  much  vexed  at  Adrienne's  subtle  determination  with 
regard  to  Djalma,  put  the  best  face  on  the  matter  and  replied  : 

"  Your  intentions  shall  be  scrupulously  fulfilled,  my  dear  young  lady, 
and  to-morrow,  with  your  leave,  I  hope  to  give  you  a  good  account  of 
what  you  are  pleased  to  call  my  providential  mission." 

"  To-morrow,  then,  I  shall  expect  you  with  impatience,"  said  Adri- 
enne  to  Rodin  affectionately.  "  Permit  me  always  to  rely  upon  you,  as 
from  this  day  you  may  count  upon  me.  You  must  be  indulgent  with 
me,  sir,  for  I  see  that  I  shall  yet  have  many  counsels,  many  services  to 
ask  of  you — though  I  already  owe  you  so  much." 

"  You  will  never  owe  me  enough,  my  dear  young  lady,  never  enough," 
said  Rodin,  as  he  moved  discreetly  toward  the  door,  after  bowing  to 
Adrienne. 

At  the  very  moment  he  was  going  out  ho  found  himself  face  to  face 
with  Dagobert. 

"  Holloa  !  at  last  I  have  caught  one  !  "  shouted  the  soldier,  as  he  seized 
the  Jesuit  by  the  collar  with  a  vigorous  hand. 


CHAPTER  II 


EXCUSES 


N  seeing  Dagobert  grasp  Rodin  so  roughly  by  the  col- 
lar, Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  exclaimed  in  terror,  as  she 
advanced  several  steps  toward  the  soldier: 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  sir  !  what  are  you  doing  ?  " 

"  What  am  I  doing  f  "  echoed  the  soldier  harshly,  without  relaxing 
his  hold  on  Rodin,  and  turning  his  head  toward  Adrienne,  whom  he 
did  not  know  ;  "  I  take  this  opportunity  to  squeeze  the  throat  of  one 
of  the  wretches  in  the  Ijand  of  that  renegade,  until  he  telk  me  where 
my  poor  children  are." 

"  You  strangle  me,"  said  the  Jesuit,  in  a  stifled  voice,  as  lie  tried  to 
escape  from  the  soldier. 

"  Where  are  the  orphans,  since  they  are  not  here,  and  the  convent 
door  has  been  closed  against  me  !  "  cried  Dagobert,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder. 

"  Help  !  help  !  "  gasped  Rodin. 

"  Oh,  it  is  dreadful  !  "  said  Adrienne,  as,  pale  and  trembling,  she  luld 
up  her  clasped  hands  to  Dagobert.  "  Have  mercy,  sir  !  Usten  to  mv  ! 
listen  to  him  !  " 

"  M.  Dagobert  !  "  cried  Mother  Bunch,  seizing  with  her  weak  hands 
the  soldier's  arm  and  showing  him  Adrienne,  "  this  is  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville.  What  \aolence  in  her  presence  !  and  then,  you  are  deceived, 
doubtless  !  " 

At  the  name  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo^^lle,  the  benefactress  of  his 
son,  the  soldier  turned  I'ound  suddenly  and  loosened  his  hold  on  Rodin. 
The  latter,  crimson  with  rage  and  sutïocation,  set  about  adjusting  liis 
collar  and  his  cravat. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  mademoiselle,"  said  Dagobert,  going  toward 
Adrienne,  who  was  still  pale  with  fright  ;  "  I  did  not  know  who  you 
were,  and  the  first  impulse  of  anger  quite  carried  me  away." 

"  But  what  has  this  gentleman  done  to  you  ?  "  said  Adrienne.  "  If 
you  had  listened  to  me  you  would  have  learned " 
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"  Excuse  me  if  I  interrupt  you,  mademoiselle,"  said  the  soldier  to 
Adrieune,  iu  a  hollow  voice.  Theu  addressing  himself  to  Rodin,  who 
had  recovered  his  coolness,  he  added  :  "  Thank  the  lady  and  begone  ! 
If  you  remain  here  I  will  not  answer  for  myself." 

"  One  word  only,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Rodin. 

"  I  tell  you  that  if  you  remain  I  will  not  answer  for  myself  !  "  cried 
Dagobert,  stamping  his  foot. 

"  But,  for  Heaven's  sake,  tell  me  the  cause  of  this  anger,"  resumed 
Adrienne  ;  "above  all,  do  not  trust  to  appearances.  Calm  yourself  and 
listen." 

"  Calm  myself,  mademoiselle  !  "  cried  Dagobert,  in  despair  ;  "  I  can 
think  only  of  one  thing,  mademoiselle, —  of  the  arrival  of  Marshal 
Simon  ;  he  will  be  iu  Paris  to-day  or  to-morrow." 

"  Is  it  possible!"  said  Adrienne.     Rodin  started  with  siu-prise  and  joy. 

"  Yesterday  evening,"  proceeded  Dagobert,  "  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  marshal;  he  had  landed  at  Havre.  For  three  days  I  have  taken 
step  after  step,  hoping  that  the  orphans  would  be  restored  to  me,  as  the 
machinations  of  those  wretches  have  failed."  He  pointed  to  Rodin  with 
a  new  gesture  of  impatience.  "  Well  !  it  is  not  so.  They  are  conspir- 
ing some  new  infamy.     I  am  preyjared  for  anything." 

"But,  sir,"  said  Rodin,  advancing,  "permit  me " 

"  Begone  !  "  cried  Dagobert,  whose  irritation  and  anxiety  redoubled 
as  he  thought  how  at  any  moment  Marshal  Simon  might  arrive  in  Paris. 
"  Begone  !  Were  it  not  for  this  lady  I  would  at  least  be  revenged  on 
some  one." 

Rodin  made  a  nod  of  intelligence  to  Adrienne,  whom  he  approached 
prudently,  and  pointing  to  Dagobert  with  a  gesture  of  affectionate  com- 
miseration, he  said  to  the  latter  : 

"  I  wiU  leave  you,  sir,  and  the  more  willingly  as  I  was  about  to  with- 
draw when  you  entered."  Then  coming  still  closer  to  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville,  the  Jesuit  whispered  to  her  : 

"  Poor  soldier  !  he  is  beside  himself  with  grief,  and  would  be  incapable 
of  hearing  me.  Ex])lain  it  all  to  him,  my  dear  young  lady  ;  he  will  be 
nicely  caught,"  added  he,  with  a  cunning  air.  "But,  iu  the  mean  time," 
resumed  Rodin,  feeling  in  the  side-pocket  of  his  great-coat  and  taking 
out  a  small  parcel,  "let  me  beg  you  to  give  him  this,  my  dear  young 
lady.     It  is  my  revenge,  and  a  very  good  one." 

And  while  Adrienne,  holding  the  little  pared  in  her  hand,  looked  at 
the  Jesuit  with  astonishment,  the  latter,  laying  his  forefinger  upon  his 
lip,  as  if  recomuKMiding  silence,  drew  liackward  on  tiptoe  to  the  door, 
and  went  oiit  after  again  pointing  to  Dagobert  with  a  gesture  of  pity; 
while  the  soldier,  in  sullen  dejection,  with  his  head  di"ooping  and  his 
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arms  fvossed  upon  his1)osom,  remained  deaf  to  the  sewing-girl's  earnest 

COMHoliltioUS. 

When  Rodin  had  left  the  room,  Adrienne,  approaching  the  soldier, 
said  to  liiiu  in  her  mild  voice,  with  an  expression  of  deep  interest  : 

"  Your  sudden  entry  prevented  my  asking  you  a  question  that  greatly 
concerns  me.     How  is  your  wound  Î  " 

"  Thank  you,  mademoiselle,"  said  Dagobert,  starting  from  his  painful 
lethargy,  "  it  is  of  no  consequence,  but  I  have  not  time  to  think  of  it. 
I  am  sorry  to  have  been  so  rough  in  yovir  presence,  and  to  have  driven 
away  that  wretch  ;  but  'tis  more  than  I  could  master.  At  sight  of  those 
people  my  blood  is  all  up." 

"And  yet,  believe  me,  you  have  been  too  hasty  in  your  jiidgiiicjit. 
The  person  who  was  just  now  here " 

"  Too  hasty,  mademoiselle  !  I  do  not  see  him  to-day  for  the  first  time. 
He  was  with  that  renegade  the  Abbé  d'Aigi-igny " 

"  No  doubt  ;  and  yet  he  is  an  honest  and  excellent  man." 

"  He  !  "  cried  Dagobert. 

"  Yes,  for  at  this  moment  he  is  busy  about  only  one  thing  —  restoring 
to  you  those  dear  children  !  " 

"  He  !  "  repeated  Dagobert,  as  if  he  could  not  believe  what  h('  heard. 
"  He  restore  me  my  children  f  " 

"  Yes  ;  and  sooner,  perhaps,  than  you  think  for." 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  Dagobert  abruptly,  "  he  deceives  you.  You  are 
the  dupe  of  that  old  rascal." 

"  No,"  said  Adrienne,  shaking  her  head,  with  a  smile.  "  I  have  proofs 
of  his  good  faith.  First  of  all,  it  is  he  who  delivers  me  from  this 
house." 

"  Is  it  true  f  "  said  Dagobert,  quite  confounded. 

"  Very  true  ;  and  here  is,  perhaps,  something  that  will  reconcile  you 
to  hinj,"  said  Adi'ienne,  as  she  delivered  the  small  parcel  which  Kodin 
had  given  her  as  she  went  out.  "  Not  wishing  to  exasperate  you  by 
his  presence,  he  said  to  me:  'Give  this  to  that  brave  soldier;  it  is  my 
revenge.'  " 

Dagobert  looked  at  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  with  surprise,  as  he 
mechanically  opened  the  little  parcel.  When  he  had  unfolded  it,  and 
discovered  his  own  silver  cross,  l;)lack  with  age,  and  the  old  red,  faded 
ribbon,  treasures  taken  fi'om  him  at  the  White  Falcon  Inn  at  the  same 
time  as  his  papers,  he  exclaimed  in  a  broken  voice  : 

"  My  cross  !  my  cross  !     It  is  my  cross  !  " 
In  the  excitement  of  his  joy,  he  pressed  the  silver  star  to  his  gray 
mustache. 

Adrienne  and  the  other  were  deeply  affected  by  the  emotion  of  the 
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soldier,  wlio  continued,  as  he  ran  towai-d  the  door  by  which  Rodin  had 
gone  oiit  : 

"  Next  to  a  ser'sàce  rendered  to  Marshal  Simon,  my  wife,  or  son,  noth- 
ing could  be  more  precious  to  me.  And  you  answer  for  this  worthy 
man,  mademoiselle,  and  I  have  ill-used  him  in  your  presence  !  Oh  !  he 
is  entitled  to  reparation,  and  he  shad  have  it." 

So  sajdng,  Dagobert  left  the  room  precipitately,  hastened  through 
two  other  apartments,  gained  the  staircase,  and  descending  it  rapidly, 
overtook  Rodin  on  the  lowest  step. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  soldier  to  him,  in  an  agitated  voice,  as  he  seized  him 
by  the  arm,  "  you  must  come  upstairs  directly." 

"  You  should  make  up  your  mind  to  one  thing  or  the  other,  my  dear 
sir,"  said  Rodin,  stopping  good-naturedly  ;  "  one  moment  you  teli  me  to 
begone,  and  the  next  to  retm-n.     How  are  we  to  decide  ?  " 

"  Just  now,  sir,  I  was  wrong  ;  and  when  I  am  wrong  I  acknowledge 
it.  I  abused  and  ill-treated  you  before  witnesses  ;  I  will  make  you  my 
apologies  before  witnesses." 

"But,  my  dear  sir  —  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  —  I  am  in  a  huriy." 

"I  cannot  help  your  being  in  a  hurry.  I  tell  you  I  must  have  you 
come  upstairs  directly —  or  else  —  or  else,"  resumed  Dagobert,  taking  the 
hand  of  the  Jesuit  and  pressing  it  with  as  much  cordiality  as  emotion, 
"  or  else  the  happiness  you  have  caused  me  in  returning  my  cross  will 
not  be  complete." 

"  Well,  then,  my  good  friend,  let  us  go  up." 

"  And  not  only  have  you  restored  me  my  cross,  for  which  I  have 
wept  many  tears,  believe  me,  unknown  to  any  one,"  cried  Dagobei't, 
much  affected  ;  "  but  the  young  lady  told  me  that,  thanks  to  you,  those 
poor  children  —  l)ut  tell  me,  no  false  joy,  is  it  reaUy  true  f  My  God  ! 
is  it  really  true  f  " 

"  Ah  !  ah  !  Mr.  Inquisitive,"  sai<l  Rodin,  with  a  cunning  smile.  Then 
he  added  :  "  Be  perfectly  tranquil,  my  growler  ;  you  shall  have  your 
two  angels  back  again."    And  the  Jesuit  began  to  ascend  the  stairs. 

"  Will  they  be  restored  to  me  to-day!"  cried  Dagobert,  stopping  Rodin 
abruptly,  by  catching  hold  of  his  sleeve. 

"  Now,  really,  my  good  friend,"  said  the  Jesuit,  "  let  us  come  to  tlie 
point.  Are  we  to  go  up  or  down  ?  I  do  not  find  fault,  but  you  turii 
me  about  like  a  teetotum." 

"  You  are  right.  We  shall  be  better  able  to  explain  things  upstau-s. 
Come  with  me — quick!  quick  !  "  said  Dagobert,  as,  taking  the  Jesuit  by 
the  arm,  he  hurried  him  along  and  In-ought  hitn  triuin]ihantly  into  the 
room,  wliereAdrienne  and  INIother  Bunch  hud  remained  in  much  surprise 
at  the  soldier's  sudden  disappearance. 
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"  Here  he  is  !  here  he  is  !  "  cried  Dagobert,  as  he  entered.  "  Luckily, 
I  caught  liini  at  the  bottom  ot'tlie  stairs." 

"  And  you  liave  made  me  come  up  at  a  fine  pace  !  "  added  Kodin, 
pretty  well  out  of  breath. 

"Now,  sir,"  said  Dagobert,  in  a  grave  voice,  "I  declare,  in  presence  of 
all,  that  I  was  wrong  to  abuse  and  ill-treat  you.  I  make  you  my  apology 
for  it,  sir;  and  I  acknowledge,  with  joy,  that  I  owe  you  —  much — oh  ! 
very  much — and  when  I  owe,  I  pay." 

So  saying,  Dagoliert  held  out  his  honest  hand  to  Rodin,  who  pressed 
it  in  a  veiy  affable  manner  and  replied  : 

"Now,  really — what  is  all  this  about  ?  What  great  service  do  you 
speak  of  '?  " 

"This!"  said  Dagobert,  holding  up  the  cross  before  Rodin's  eyes. 
"  You  do  not  know,  then,  what  this  cross  is  to  me  f  " 

"On  the  contrary,  supposing  you  would  set  great  store  by  it,  I 
intended  to  have  the  pleasure  of  delivering  it  myself.  I  had  V)r<)ught  it 
for  that  purpose  ;  but,  between  ourselves,  you  gave  me  so  warm  a  recep- 
tion that  I  had  not  the  time " 

"  Sir,"  said  Dagobert,  in  confusion,  "  I  assure  you  that  I  sincerely 
repent  of  what  I  have  done." 

"  I  know  it,  my  good  friend;  do  not  say  another  word  about  it.  You 
were,  then,  much  attached  to  this  cross  !  " 

"  Attached  to  it,  sir  !  "  cried  Dagobert.  "  ^Tiy,  this  cross,"  and  he 
kissed  it  as  he  spoke,  "  is  my  relic.  He  from  whom  it  came  was  my 
saint — my  hero — and  he  had  touched  it  with  his  hand  !  " 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Rodin,  feigning  to  regard  the  cross  with  as  much  cm'iosity 
as  respectful  admiration  ;  "  did  Napoleon — the  Great  Napoleon — indeed 
touch  with  his  own  hand — that  victorious  hand!  —  this  noble  star  of 
honor  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  with  his  own  hand.  He  placed  it  there  upon  my  bleeding 
breast,  as  a  cure  for  my  fifth  wound.  So,  that,  you  see,  were  I  dying  of 
hunger,  I  think  I  should  not  hesitate  betwixt  bread  and  my  cross — that 
I  might,  in  any  case,  have  it  on  my  heart  in  death.  But  enough  — 
enough! — let  us  talk  of  something  else.  It  is  foolish  in  an  old  sol- 
dier, is  it  not  ?  "  added  Dagobert,  drawing  his  hand  across  his  eyes  ;  and 
then,  as  if  ashamed  to  deny  what  he  really  felt  :  "  Well,  then  !  yes,"  he 
resumed,  raising  his  head  proudly,  and  no  longer  seeking  to  conceal  the 
tears  that  rolled  down  his  cheek  ;  "  yes,  I  weep  for  joy,  to  have  found 
my  cross — my  cross,  that  the  emperor  gave  me  with  his,  victorious  hand, 
as  this  worthy  man  has  called  it." 

"Then  blessed  be  my  poor  old  hand  for  ha\'ing  restoi-ed  you  the 
glorious  treasure  !  "  said  Rodin,  with  emotion.     "  In  truth,"  he  added, 
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"  the  day  -will  be  a  good  oue  for  everybody — as  I  announced  to  you  this 
morning  in  my  letter." 

"  That  letter  without  a  signature  ?  "  asked  the  soldier,  more  and  more 
astonished.     "  Was  it  from  you  !  " 

"  It  was  I  who  wrote  it.  Only,  fearing  some  new  snare  of  the  Abbé 
d'Aigrigny,  I  did  not  choose,  you  understand,  to  explain  myself  more 
clearly." 

"  Then,  I  shall  see  my  orphans  ?  " 
Rodin  nodded  affirmatively,  with  an  expression  of  great  good-nature. 

"  Presently — perhaps  immediately,"  said  Advienne,  with  a  smile. 
"  Well  !  was  I  right  in  telling  you  that  you  had  not  judged  this  gentle- 
man fairly  ?  " 

"  Why  did  he  not  tell  me  all  this  when  I  came  in  ?  "  cried  Dagobert, 
almost  beside  himself  with  joy. 

"  There  was  one  difficulty  in  the  way,  my  good  friend,"  said  Eodin  ; 
"  it  was,  that  when  you  came  in  you  nearly  throttled  me." 

"  True  ;  I  was  too  hasty.  Once  more,  I  ask  your  pardon.  But  was  I 
to  blame  f  I  had  only  seen  you  with  that  Abbé  d'Aigrigny,  and  in  the 
first  moment  • " 

"  This  dear  young  lacly,"  said  Rodin,  bowing  to  Adrienne,  "  will  tell 
you  that  I  have  been,  without  knowing  it,  the  accomplice  in  many 
perfidious  actions  ;  but  as  soon  as  I  began  to  see  my  way  through  the 
darkness,  I  quitted  the  evil  course  on  which  I  had  entered,  and  returned 
to  that  which  is  honest,  just,  and  true." 

Adrienne  nodded  affirmatively  to  Dagobert,  who  appeared  to  consult 
her  look. 

"  If  I  did  not  sign  the  letter  that  I  wrote  to  you,  my  good  friend,  it 
was  partly  from  fear  that  my  name  might  inspire  suspicion  ;  and  if  I 
asked  you  to  come  hither,  instead  of  to  the  convent,  it  was  that  I  had 
some  dread  —  like  this  dear  young  lady  —  lest  you  might  be  recognized 
by  the  porter  or  by  the  gardener,  your  affair  of  the  other  night  rendering 
such  a  recognition  somewhat  dangerous." 

"  But  M.  Baleinier  knows  all  ;  I  forgot  that,"  said  Adrienne,  with 
uneasiness.  "  He  threatened  to  denounce  M.  Dagobert  and  his  son,  if  I 
made  any  complaint." 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed,  my  dear  young  lady;  it  will  soon  be  for  you  to 
dictate  conditions,"  re])lied  Rodin.  "  Leave  that  to  me  ;  and  as  for  you, 
my  good  friend,  your  tormtnits  arc  now  finished." 

"  Yes,"  said  Adrieniuï,  "  an  upright  and  worthy  magistrate  has  gone 
to  the  convent  to  fetcli  Marshal  Simon's  daughters.  He  will  bring 
them  hither;  l)ut  ht^  thought,  with  me,  that  it  would  be  most  proper  for 
them  to  take  up  their  abode  in  my  house.     I  cannot,  however,  come  to 
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this  decision  without  your  consent,  foi-  it  is  to  you  that  these  orphans 
were  intrusted  by  their  mother." 

"  You  wish  to  take  her  place  with  regard  to  them,  mademoiselle  ?  " 
replied  Dagobert  ;  "  I  can  only  thank  you  with  all  my  heart,  for  myself 
and  for  the  children.  But,  as  the  lesson  has  been  a  shai-p  one,  I  must 
beg  to  remain  at  the  door  of  their  (ihainber,  night  and  day.  If  they  go 
out  with  you,  I  must  be  allowed  to  follow  them  at  a  little  distance*,  so  as 
to  keep  them  in  view,  just  like  Spoilsport,  who  has  proved  a  better 
guardian  than  myself.  When  the  marshal  is  once  here  —  it  will  Ix'  in  a 
day  or  two  —  my  post  will  be  relieved.     Heaven  grant  it  may  be  soon  !  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Rodin,  in  a  firm  voice,  "  Heaven  grant  he  may  arrive 
soon,  for  he  will  have  to  demand  a  terrible  reckoning  of  the  Abbé 
d'Aigrigny  for  the  persecution  of  his  daughters  ;  and  yet  the  marslial 
does  not  know  all." 

"  And  don't  you  tremble  for  the  renegade  ?  "  asked  Dagobert,  as  he 
thought  how  the  marquis  would  soon  find  himself  face  to  face  with  the 
marshal. 

"  I  never  care  for  cowards  and  traitors,"  answered  Rodin  ;  "  and  when 

Marslial  Simon  retm-ns " 

Then,  after  a  pause  of  some  seconds,  he  continued  : 

"  If  he  will  do  me  the  honor  to  hear  me,  he  shall  be  edified  as  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Abbé  d'Aigrigny.  The  marshal  knows  that  his  dearest 
friends,  as  well  as  himself,  have  been  victims  of  the  hatred  of  that 
dangerous  man." 

"  How  so  ?  "  said  Dagobert. 

"  Why,  yourself,  for  instance,"  replied  Rodin  ;  "  you  are  an  example  of 
what  I  advance." 

"  I  !  " 

"  Do  you  think  it  was  mere  chance  that  brought  about  the  scene  at 
the  White  Falcon  Inn,  near  Leipsic  f  " 

"  Who  told  you  of  that  scene  ?  "  said  Dagobert,  in  astonishment. 

"  Where  you  accepted  the  challenge  of  Morok,"  continued  the  Jesuit, 
without  answering  Dagobert's  question,  "  and  so  fell  into  a  trajj,  or  else 
refused  it,  and  were  then  arrested,  for  want  of  papers,  and  thrown  into 
prison  as  a  vagabond,  with  these  poor  children.  Now,  do  you  know  the 
object  of  this  violence  ?  It  was  to  prevent  your  being  here  on  the  13th 
of  February." 

"  But  the  more  I  hear,  sir,"  said  Adrienne,  "  the  more  I  am  alarmed 
at  the  audacity  of  the  Abbé  d'Aigi'igny  and  the  extent  of  the  means  he 
has  at  his  command.  Really,"  she  resumed,  with  increasing  surprise, 
"  if  your  words  were  not  entitled  to  absolute  belief " 

"  You  would  doubt  their  truth,  mademoiselle  !  "  said  Dagobert.     "  It 
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is  like  me.  Bad  as  he  is,  I  cannot  think  that  this  renegade  had  relations 
with  a  wild-beast  showman  as  far  off  as  Saxony  ;  and  then,  how  could 
he  know  that  I  and  the  children  were  to  pass  through  Leipsic  f  It  is 
impossil:)le,  my  good  man." 

"  In  fact,  sir,"  resumed  Adiienne,  "  I  fear  that  you  are  deceived  by 
your  dislike  (a  very  legitimate  one)  of  Abl^é  d'Aigrigny,  and  that  you 
ascribe  to  him  an  almost  fabulous  degree  of  power  and  extent  of  influ- 
ence." 

After  a  moment's  silence,  during  which  Rodin  looked  first  at  Adri- 
enne  and  then  at  Dagobert  with  a  kind  of  pity,  he  resumed  : 

"  How  could  the  Abbé  d'Aigrigny  have  your  cross  in  his  possession, 
if  he  had  no  connection  with  Morok  ?  " 

"  That  is  true,  sir,"  said  Dagobert  ;  "  joy  prevented  me  from  reflect- 
ing.    But  how,  indeed,  did  my  cross  come  into  your  hands  I  " 

"  By  means  of  the  Abbé  d'Aigrigny's  having  precisely  those  relations 
with  Leipsic  of  which  you  and  the  young  lady  seem  to  doubt." 

"  But  how  did  my  cross  get  to  Paris  f  " 

"Tell  me;  you  were  arrested  at  Leipsic  for  want  of  papers — is  it 
not  so  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  but  I  could  never  understand  how  my  passports  and  money 
tlisappeared  from  my  knapsack.  I  thought  I  must  have  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  lose  them." 

Rodin  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  replied  : 

"  You  were  robbed  of  them  at  the  White  Falcon  Inn  by  Goliath,  one 
of  Morok's  servants;  and  the  latter  sent  the  pajjers  and  the  cross  to 
the  Abbé  d'Aigrigny  to  prove  that  he  had  succeeded  in  executing  his 
ordei's  with  resj^eet  to  the  orphans  and  yom'self.  It  was  the  day  before 
yesterday  that  I  obtained  the  key  of  that  dark  machination.  Cross  and 
papers  were  amongst  the  stores  of  Abbé  d'Aigrigny  ;  the  papers  formed  a 
considerable  Isundle,  and  he  might  have  missed  them  ;  but  hoping  to  see 
you  this  morning,  and  knowing  how  a  soldier  of  the  empire  values  his 
cross,  his  sacred  relic,  as  you  call  it,  my  good  friend,  I  did  not  hesitate. 
I  put  the  relic  into  my  pocket.  After  all,  said  I,  it  is  only  restitution, 
and  my  delicacy  j^ei'liaps  exaggerates  this  breach  of  trust." 

"  You  could  not  have  done  a  better  action,"  said  Adrienne  ;  "  and,  for 
my  part,  because  of  the  interest  I  feel  for  M.  Dagobert,  I  take  it  as  a 
personal  favor." 

"But,  sir," after  a  moment's  silence,  she  resumed  with  anxiety,  "what 
terrible  power  must  be  at  the  command  of  M.  d'Aigi'igny,  for  him  to  have 
such  extensive  and  formidable  relations  in  a  foreign  country!" 

"  Silence!"  said  Rodin,  in  a  low  voice,  and  looking  round  him  with 
an  air  of  alarm.   "  Silence  !   In  Heaven's  name  do  not  ask  me  about  it  !  " 


CHAPTER   III 


KEVELATIONS 


ADEMOISELLE  DE  CARDOVILLE,  much  astonished  iit 
the  alarm  disphxyed  by  Eodin  when  she  had  asked  him  for 
some  explanation  of  the  formidable  and  far-reaehing  jjower 
of  the  Abbé  d'Aigrigny,  said  to  him  : 

"  Why,  sir,  what  is  there  so  strange  in  the  question  that  I  have  just 
asked  you  ?  " 

After  a  moment's  silence,  Rodin  cast  his  looks  all  around  witli  well- 
feigned  uneasiness,  and  replied  in  a  whisper  : 

"Once  more,  mademoiselle,  do  not  question  me  on  so  fearfiU  a  sub- 
ject.    The  walls  of  this  house  luay  have  ears." 

Adrienne  and  Dagoljert  looked  at  each  other  with  growing  suri)rise. 
Mother  Bunch,  by  an  instinct  of  incredible  force,  continued  to  regard 
Eodin  with  invincible  suspicion.  Sometimes  she  stole  a  glance  at  him, 
as  if  tr;^àug  to  penetrate  the  mask  of  this  man  who  tilled  her  with  fear. 
At  one  moment  the  Jesuit  encountered  her  anxious  gaze  obstiuately 
fixed  upon  him  ;  immediately  he  nodded  to  her  with  the  greatest  amen- 
ity. The  young  girl,  alarmed  at  finding  herself  observed,  turned  away 
with  a  shudder. 

"No,  no,  my  dear  young  lady,"  resumed  Rodin,  with  a  sigh,  as  he 
saw  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  astonished  at  his  silence  ;  "  do  not  ques- 
tion me  on  the  suliject  of  Abbé  d'Aigrigny's  power." 

"  But,  to  persist,  sir,"  said  AcMenne  ;  "  why  this  hesitation  to  answer  ? 
What  do  you  fear  I  " 

"  Ah,  my  dear  young  lady,"  said  Rodin,  shuddering,  "  those  people 
are  so  powerful  !  their  animosity  is  so  terrible  !  " 

"  Bo  satisfied,  sir  ;  I  owe  you  too  much  for  my  support  ever  to  fail 
you." 

"  Ah,  my  dear  young  lady,"  cried  Rodin,  as  if  hurt  by  the  supposi- 
tion ;  "  think  better  of  me,  I  entreat  you.  Is  it  for  myself  that  I  fear  f 
No,  no  ;  I  am  too  obscm-e,  too  inoffensive  ;  but  it  is  for  you,  for  Marshal 
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Simou,  for  the  other  members  of  your  family,  that  all  is  to  be  feared. 
Oh,  my  dear  j^  oung  lady  !  let  me  beg  you  to  ask  no  questions.  There 
are  secrets  which  are  fatal  to  those  who  possess  them." 

"  But,  sh-,  is  it  not  better  to  know  the  perils  with  which  one  is  threat- 
ened !  " 

"  When  you  know  the  maneuvers  of  yom-  enemy,  you  may  at  least 
defend  yourself,"  said  Dagobert.  "  I  prefer  an  attack  in  broad  daylight 
to  an  aml)uscade." 

"  And  I  assure  you,"  resumed  Adrienne,  "  the  few  words  you  have 
spoken  cause  me  a  vag^^e  uneasiness." 

"  Well,  if  I  must,  my  dear  young  lady,"  replied  the  Jesuit,  appearing 
to  make  a  gi-eat  effort,  "  since  you  do  not  understand  my  hints,  I  will 
be  more  explicit;  but  remember,"  added  he,  in  a  deeply  serious  tone, 
"  that  you  have  persevered  in  forcing  me  to  tell  you  what  you  had  per- 
haps better  not  have  known " 

"  Speak,  sir,  I  pray  you,  speak,"  said  Adrienne. 
Drawing  alwut  him  Adrienne,  Dagobert,  and  Mother  Bunch,  Rodin 
said  to  them  in  a  low  voice  and  with  a  mysterious  air  : 

"  Have  you  never  heard  of  a  powerful  association  which  extends  its 
net  over  all  the  earth,  and  counts  its  disciples,  agents,  and  fanatics  in 
every  class  of  society — -rt^hich  has  had,  and  often  has  still,  the  ear  of 
kings  and  nobles — which,  in  a  word,  can  raise  its  creatures  to  the  high- 
est positions,  and  with  a  word  can  reduce  them  again  to  the  nothingness 
from  which  it  alone  could  uplift  them  ?  " 

"Good  Heaven,  sir!"  said  Adrienne,  "what  f()rmidaV)le  association? 
Until  now  I  never  heard  of  it." 

"  I  believe  you  ;  and  yet  youi-  ignorance  on  this  subject  gi-eatly 
astonishes  me,  my  dear  young  lady." 

"  And  why  shoidd  it  astonish  yoi;  ?  " 

"  Because  you  lived  some  time  with  your  aunt,  and  must  have  often 
seen  the  Abbé  d'Aigrigny." 

"  I  lived  at  the  princess's,  but  not  with  her  ;  for  a  thousand  reasons 
she  had  inspu'ed  me  with  warrantable  aversion." 

"  In  truth,  my  dear  young  lady,  my  remark  was  ill-judged.  It  was 
there  above  aU,  and  particularly  in  your  presence,  that  they  would  keep 
silence  with  regard  to  this  association;  and  yet  to  it  alone  did  the  Prin- 
cess de  Saint-Dizier  owe  her  formidable  influence  in  the  world  during 
the  last  reign.  Well,  then;  know  this  —  it  is  the  aid  of  that  associa- 
tion whicli  renders  the  Abbé  d'Aigrigny  so  dangerous  a  man.  By  it  he 
was  enabled  to  follow  and  to  reach  divers  members  of  your  family, — 
some  in  Siberia,  some  in  India,  others  on  the  heights  of  the  American 
mouutams  ;  but,  as  I  have  told  you,  it  was  only  the  day  before  yes- 
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terday,  and  by  chance,  that,  examining  the  papers  of  Abbé  d'Aigrigny, 
I  found  the  trace  of  his  connection  with  this  Coiiipaiiy,  of  wliidi  lie  is 
the  most  active  aiid  able  cliief." 


"  But  the  name,  sir, — the  name  of  this  Company!"  said  Adi-ienne. 

"  Well,  it  is "     But  Eodin  stopped  short. 

"  It  is,"  repeated  Adrienne,  who  was  now  as  much  interested  as  Dag- 
obert  and  the  seamstress  ;  "  it  is " 
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Rodin  looked  all  round  him,  beckoned  all  the  actors  in  this  scene  to 
draw  nearer,  and  said  in  a  whisper,  laying  great  stress  upon  the  words  : 

"  It  is  —  the  Society  of  Jesus  !  "    And  he  again  shuddered. 

"  The  Jesuits  !  "  cried  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo ville,  unable  to  restrain  a 
burst  of  laughter,  which  was  the  more  buoyant  as,  from  the  mysterious 
jireeautions  of  Rodin,  she  had  expected  some  very  different  revelation. 
"  The  Jesuits  !  "  she  resumed,  still  laughing.  "  They  have  no  existence, 
except  in  books  ;  they  are  frightful  historical  personages  certainly  ;  but 
why  should  you  put  forward  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier  and  M.  d'Aigrigny 
in  that  character  1  Such  as  they  are,  they  have  done  quite  enough  to 
justify  my  aversion  and  disdain." 

After  listening  in  silence  to  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  Rodin  con- 
tinued, with  a  grave  and  agitated  air: 

"  Your  blindness  frightens  me,  my  dear  young  lady  ;  the  past  shoidd 
have  given  you  some  anxiety  for  the  future,  since  more  than  any  one 
you  have  already  suffered  from  the  fatal  influence  of  this  Company, 
whose  existence  you  regard  as  a  dream." 

"  I,  sir  ?  "  said  Adrienne,  with  a  smile,  although  a  little  sm'prised. 

"  You." 

"  Under  what  cii'ci;mstances  I  " 

"  You  ask  me  this  question,  my  dear  young  lady  !  you  ask  me  this 
question  ! — and  yet  you  have  been  confined  here  as  a  mad  person  !  Is 
it  not  enough  to  teU  you  that  the  master  of  this  house  is  one  of  the  most 
devoted  lay  members  of  the  Company»  and  therefore  the  blind  instru- 
ment of  the  Abbé  d'Aigrigny  f  " 

"  So,"  said  Adrienne,  this  time  without  smiling,  "  Dr.  Baleinier " 

"  Obeyed  the  Alibé  d'Aigrigny,  the  most  formidable  chief  of  that  for- 
midable society.  He  employs  his  genius  for  evil  ;  l)ut  I  must  confess 
he  is  a  man  of  genius.  Therefore,  it  is  upon  him  that  you  and  yours  must 
fix  all  your  doubts  and  suspicions  ;  it  is  against  him  that  you  must  lie 
on  your  guard.  For,  believe  me,  I  know  him,  and  he  does  not  look  upon 
the  game  as  lost.  You  nmst  be  prepared  for  new  attacks,  doul)tless  of 
another  kind,  but  only  the  more  dangerous  on  that  account " 

"Luckily,  you  give  us  notice,"  said  Dagobert,  "and  you  will  lie  on 
our  side." 

"  I  can  do  very  little,  my  good  friends  ;  but  that  little  is  at  the  service 
of  honest  people,"  said  Rodin. 

"  Now,"  said  Adrienne,  with  a  thoughtful  air,  completely  persuaded 
by  Rodin's  air  of  conviction,  "  I  can  explain  the  inconceivable  iufliience 
that  my  aunt  exercised  in  the  world.  I  ascribed  it  chiefly  to  her  rela- 
tions with  ])ersons  in  ])ow('r;  I  thought  that  she,  like  the  Abl)é  d'Ai- 
grigny, was  concerned  in  dark  intrigues,  for  which  religion  served  as 
a  veil,  but  I  was  far  from  believing  what  you  tell  me." 
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"How  many  things  you  liavf  not  to  learn!"  resumctl  Rodin.  "If 
you  knew,  my  dear  young  kuly,  witli  what  art  these  people  .surround 
you,  without  your  being  aware  of  it,  by  agents  devoted  to  themselves  ! 
Ev(îry  one  of  your  steps  is  known  to  thc^m,  when  they  have  any  interest 
in  such  knowledge.  Thus,  little  ])y  little,  they  act  upon  you  —  slowly, 
cautiously,  darkly.  They  circumvent  you  by  every  possible  means, 
from  flattery  to  terror  ;  seduce  or  frighten  in  order  at  last  to  rule  you, 
without  your  being  conscious  of  tlieiv  authority.  Such  is  their  object, 
and  I  must  confess  they  pursue  it  with  detestable  ability." 

Rodin  had  spoken  with  so  much  sincerity  that  Adiienue  treinlile<l  ; 
then,  r((proa(»hing  herself  with  these  fears,  she  resumed  : 

"  And  yet,  no,  I  can  never  believe  in  so  infernal  a  power  ;  the  might 
of  priestly  ambition  belongs  to  another  age.  Heaven  be  praised,  it  has 
disappeared  forever  !  " 

"  Yes,  certainly,  it  is  out  of  sight  ;  for  they  now  know  how  to  dis[)erse 
and  disappear  when  circumstances  i-equire  it.  But  then  are  they  the 
most  dangerous,  for  suspicion  is  laid  asleep,  and  they  keep  watch  in  the 
dark.  Oh  !  my  dear  young  lady,  if  you  knew  their  fi-ightful  ability  ! 
In  my  hatred  of  all  that  is  oppressive,  cowardly,  and  hypocritical  I  had 
studied  the  Mstory  of  that  terril  )le  society  before  I  knew  that  the  Abbé 
d'Aigi-igny  belonged  to  it.  Oh  !  it  is  dreadful.  If  you  knew  what 
means  they  employ!  When  I  tell  you  that,  thanks  to  their  (lia])olical 
devices,  the  most  pure  and  devoted  a^jpearances  often  conceal  the  most 

horrible  snares " 

Rodin's  eye  rested,  as  if  hij  cJiaiice,  on  the  hunchback  ;  but,  seeing 
that  Adi-ienne  did  not  take  the  hint,  the  Jesuit  continued  : 

"  In  a  word,  are  you  not  exposed  to  their  piu'suits  f  have  they  any 
interest  in.  gaining  you  over  I  Oh  !  fi-om  that  moment  suspect  all  that 
surround  you;  suspect  the  most  nol)le  attachments,  the  most  tender 
affections,  for  these  monsters  sometimes  succeed  in  corrupting  your 
best  friends,  and  making  a  tei-rible  use  of  them,  in  proportion  to  the 
blindness  of  your  confidence." 

"  Oh,  it  is  impossible,"  cried  Adrienne,  in  horror.  "  You  must  exag- 
gerate.   No  !  hell  itself  never  dreamed  of  more  frightful  treachery  !  " 

"  Alas,  my  dear  young  lady  !  one  of  your  relations,  M.  Hardy,  the 
most  loyal  and  generous-hearted  man  that  could  be,  has  been  the  victim 
of  some  such  infamous  treachery.  Do  you  know  what  we  learned  from 
the  reading  of  your  ancestor's  will  1  Why,  that  he  died  the  victim  of 
the  malevolence  of  these  people  ;  and  now,  at  the  lapse  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  his  descendants  are  still  exposed  to  the  hate  of  that 
indestructible  society." 

"  Oh,  sir  !  it  terrifies  me,"  said  Adrienne,  feeling  her  heart  sink  within 
her.     "  But  are  there  no  weapons  against  such  attacks  ?  " 
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"  Prudence,  my  dear  young  lady,  the  most  watchful  caution,  the  most 
incessant  study,  and  suspicion  of  all  that  approach  you." 

"  But  such  a  life  would  be  frightful  !  It  is  a  torture  to  be  the  victim 
of  continual  suspicions,  doubts,  and  fears." 

"  Without  doubt  !  They  know  it  well,  the  wretches  !  That  consti- 
tutes their  strength.  They  often  triumph  by  the  veiy  excess  of  the 
precautions  taken  against  them.  Thus,  my  dear  young  lady,  and  you, 
brave  and  worthy  soldier,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  dear  to  you,  be  on 
your  guard,  and  do  not  lightly  impart  your  confidence.  Be  on  your 
guard,  for  you  have  nearly  fallen  the  victims  of  those  people.  They 
will  always  be  your  implacable  enemies.  And  you,  also,  poor  inter- 
esting gii-1  !  "  added  the  Jesuit,  speaking  to  Mother  Bunch,  "  follow  my 
advice, —  fear  these  people  ;  sleep,  as  the  proverb  says,  with  one  eye 
open." 

"  I,  sir  !  "  said  the  workgirl.  "  What  have  I  done  ?  what  have  I  to  fear  ?" 

"  What  have  you  done  I  Dear  me  !  Do  not  you  tenderly  love  this 
young  lady,  your  protectress  ?  have  you  not  attempted  to  assist  her  I 
Are  you  not  the  adopted  sister  of  the  son  of  this  intrepid  soldier,  the 
brave  Agricola  I  Alas,  poor  girl  !  are  not  these  sufficient  claims  to  their 
hatred,  in  spite  of  your  obscurity  ?  Nay,  my  dear  young  lady  !  do  not 
think  that  I  exaggerate.  Reflect  !  only  reflect  !  Think  what  I  have  just 
said  to  the  faithful  companion-in-arms  of  Marshal  Simon  with  regard  to 
his  imprisonment  at  Leipsic.  Think  what  happened  to  youi'self,  when, 
against  all  law  and  reason,  you  were  brought  hither.  Then  you  will  see 
that  there  is  nothing  exaggerated  in  the  picture  I  have  drawn  of  the 
secret  power  of  this  Company.  Be  always  on  your  guai'd,  and,  in  doubt- 
ful eases,  do  not  fear  to  apply  to  me.  In  three  days  I  have  learned 
enough  by  my  own  experience  with  regard  to  their  manner  of  acting  to 
be  able  to  point  out  to  you  many  a  snare,  device,  and  danger,  and  to 
protect  you  from  them." 

"  In  any  such  case,  sii',"  replied  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  "  my 
interest,  as  well  as  gratitude,  would  point  to  you  as  my  best  counselor." 
According  to  the  skillful  tactics  of  the  sons  of  Loyola,  who  some- 
times deny  their  own  existence  in  order  to  escape  from  an  adversary, 
and  sometimes  proclaim  with  audacity  the  living  power  of  their  organ- 
ization in  order  to  intimidate  the  feeble,  Rodin  had  laughed  in  the 
face  of  the  bailiff  of  Cardoville  when  the  latter  had  spoken  of  the 
existence  of  the  Jesuits  ;  while  now,  at  this  moment,  picturing  theh' 
means  of  action,  he  endeavored,  and  he  succeeded  in  the  endeavor,  to 
imprf>gnat('  the  mind  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  with  some  germs  of 
doubt,  which  were  gradually  to  dcvclo])  themselves  by  reflection,  and 
serve  hereafter  the  dark  projects  tlmt  lie  incditated. 
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Mother  Buiicli  still  felt  ('oiisi(l(n-ublo  alarm  with  rop^anl  to  Rodin. 
Yet,  siuce  she  had  heard  the  fatal  i)ower.s  of  the  formidable  Order 
revealed  to  Adrieune,  the  young  seamstress,  far  from  suspecting  the 
Jesuit  of  having  the  audacity  to  speak  thus  of  a  society  of  which  he 
was  himself  a  meml)ei',  felt  grateful  to  him  in  spite  of  herself  for  the 
important  advice  that  he  had  just  given  her  patroness.  The  side-glance 
which  she  now  cast  upon  him  (which  Rodin  also  detected,  for  he  watched 
the  young  girl  with  sustained  attention)  was  full  of  gratitude,  inin<;lf'(l 
with  surprise.  Gruessing  the  nature  of  this  impression,  and  wishing 
entirely  to  remove  her  unfavorable  opinion,  and  also  to  anticipate  a 
revelation  which  would  be  made  sooner  or  later,  the  Jesuit  appeared  to 
have  forgotten  something  of  great  importance,  and  exclaimed,  striking 
his  forehead  : 

"  What  was  I  thinking  of  !  " 
Then,  speaking  to  Mother  Bunch,  he  added: 

"  Do  you  know  where  your  sister  is,  my  dear  girl  1  " 
Disconcerted  and  saddened  by  this  unexpected  question,  the  work- 
woman answered  with  a  l)lush,  for  she  remembered  her  last  interview 
with  the  brilliant  Bacchanal  Queen  : 

"  I  have  not  seen  my  sister  for  some  days,  sir." 

"  Well,  my  dear  girl,  she  is  not  very  comfortable,"  said  Rodin  ;  "  I 
promised  one  of  her  friends  to  send  her  some  little  assistance.  T  have 
applied  to  a  charitable  person,  and  that  is  what  I  received  for  her." 

So  saying,  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  sealed  roll  of  coin,  which  he 
delivered  to  Mother  Bunch,  who  was  now  both  surprised  and  affected. 

"  You  have  a  sister  in  trouble,  and  I  know  nothing  of  it  f  "  said 
Adrienne  hastily.     "  This  is  not  right  of  you,  my  child  !  " 

"  Do  not  blame  her,"  said  Rodin.  "  First  of  all,  she  did  not  know  that 
her  sister  was  in  distress,  and,  secondly,  she  could  not  ask  you,  my  dear 
young  lady,  to  interest  yourself  al)out  her." 

As  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  looked  at  Rodin  with  astonishment, 
he  added,  again  speaking  to  the  hunchback  : 

"  Is  not  that  true,  my  dear  girl  "I  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  seamstress,  casting  down  her  eyes  and  blushing. 
Then  she  added,  hastily  and  anxiously  : 

"  But  when  did  you  see  my  sister,  sir  ?  where  is  she  I  how  did  slie  fall 
into  distress  I  " 

"  All  that  would  take  too  long  to  tell  you,  my  dear  girl  ;  but  go  as 
soon  as  possible  to  the  green-grocer's  in  the  Rue  Clovis,  and  ask  to  speak 
to  your  sister  as  from  M.  Charlemagne  or  M.  Rodin,  which  you  please, 
for  I  am  equally  well  known  in  that  house  by  my  Christian  name  as  by 
ray  surname,  and  then  you  will  learn  all  about  it.     Only  tell  your  sis- 
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ter  that,  if  she  behaves  well  and  keeps  to  her  good  resolutions,  there 
are  some  who  will  continue  to  look  after  her." 

More  and  more  su.rprised.  Mother  Bunch  was  about  to  answer  Rodin, 
when  the  door  opened  and  M.  de  Gernande  entered.  The  countenance 
of  the  magistrate  was  grave  and  sad. 

"  Marshal  Simon's  daughters  I  "  ci-ied  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville. 

"  Unfortunately,  they  are  not  with  me,"  answered  the  judge. 

"  Then,  where  are  they,  sir!  What  have  they  done  Avith  them  ?  The 
day  before  yesterday  they  were  in  the  convent  !  "  cried  Dagobert,  over- 
whelmed by  this  complete  destruction  of  his  hopes. 

Hardly  had  the  soldier  pronounced  these  words,  when,  profiting  by 
the  imi^ulse  which  gathered  all  the  actors  in  this  scene  about  the  magis- 
trate, Eodin  withdi'ew  discreetly  toward  the  door,  and  disappeared  with- 
out any  one  perceiving  his  absence. 

While  the  soldier,  thus  suddenl}^  thrown  back  to  the  depths  of  his 
despair,  looked  at  M.  de  Gernande,  waiting  with  anxiety  for  the  answer, 
Adrienne  said  to  the  magistrate  : 

"  But,  sir,  when  you  applied  at  the  convent,  what  explanation  did  the 
superior  give  on  the  subject  of  these  young  girls  !  " 

"  The  lady-superior  refiised  to  give  any  explanation,  mademoiselle. 
'  You  pretend,'  said  she,  '  that  the  young  persons  of  whom  you  speak  are 
detained  here  against  their  will.  Since  the  law  gives  you  the  right 
of  entering  this  house,  make  your  search.'  'But,  madame,  please  to 
answer  me  positively,'  said  I  to  the  superior  ;  '  do  you  declare  that  you 
know  nothing  of  the  young  girls  whom  I  have  come  to  claim.'  '  I  have 
nothing  to  say  on  this  subject,  sir.  You  assert  that  you  are  authorized 
to  make  a  search  ;  make  it.'  Not  being  able  to  get  any  other  explana- 
tion," continued  the  magistrate,  "I  searched  all  parts  of  the  convent,  and 
had  every  door  opened — but,  unfortunately,  I  could  find  no  trace  of 
these  young  ladies." 

"  They  must  have  sent  them  elsewhere,"  cried  Dagobert  ;  "  who 
knows? — perhaps,  ill.  They  will  kill  them — oh,  God  !  they  will  kill 
them  !  "  cried  he,  in  a  heart-rending  tone. 

"  After  svich  a  refusal,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Pray,  sir,  give  us  your 
advice  ;  you  are  our  providence,"  said  Adrienne,  turning  to  speak  to 

Rodin,  who  she  fancied  was  beliind  her.     "  What  is  your " 

Then,  perceiving  that  the  Jesuit  had  suddenly  disappeared,  she  said 
to  Mother  Bunch,  with  uneasiness  : 

"  Where  is  M.  Rodin  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know,  mademoiselle,"  answered  the  girl,  looking  round  her  ; 
"  he  is  no  longer  here." 

"It  is  strange,"  said  Adrienne,  "to  disappear  so  abruptly!  " 
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"I  told  you  ho  was  ii  tviiitor  !"  cried  Dagobert,  stamping  with  rage; 
"they  are  all  iu  u  plot  together." 

"No,  no,"  said  Mademoiselle  do  Cavdoville;  "do  not  think  that.  But 
the  absence  is  not  the  less  to  be  regretted,  for,  undci-  these  (liflieull  ei]-- 
cumstances,  he  might  have  given  us  very  useful  inrormatiou,  tliaiiks  to 
the  position  he  occupied  at  M.  d'Aigi-igny's." 

"  I  confess,  mademoiselle,  that  I  rather  reckoned  upon  it,"  said  M.  de 
G-ernande  ;  "  and  I  returned  hither,  not  only  to  inform  you  of  the  fruit- 
less result  of  my  search,  but  also  to  seek  from  the  upright  and  honor- 
able man,  who  so  courageously  unveiled  these  odious  machinations,  the 
aid  of  his  counsels  in  this  contingency." 

►Strangely  enough,  for  the  last  few  moments  Dagobert  was  so  co-m- 
pletely  absorl)ed  in  thought  that  he  paid  no  attention  to  the  words  of 
the  magistrate,  however  important  to  him.  He  did  not  even  perceive 
the  departure  of  M.  de  Gernande,  who  retii-ed  after  promising  Adrienne 
that  he  would  neglect  no  means  to  arrive  at  the  truth  in  regard  to  the 
disappeai'ance  of  the  orphans. 

Uneasy  at  this  silence,  wdshing  to  quit  the  house  immediately  and 
induce  Dagobert  to  accompany  her,  Adrienne,  after  exchanging  a  rajiid 
glance  with  Mother  Bunch,  was  advancing  toward  the  soldier,  when 
hasty  steps  were  heard  from  without  the  chamber,  and  a  manly,  sono- 
rous voice  exclaiming  with  impatience,  "  Where  is  he  ;  where  is  he  ?  " 

At  the  sound  of  this  voice  Dagobert  seemed  to  rouse  himself  with 
a  start,  made  a  sudden  bound,  and,  with  a  loud  cry,  rushed  toward  the 
door.     It  opened. 

Marshal  Simon  appeared  on  the  threshold! 


CHAPTEE    IV 


PIERRE    SIMON 


ARSHAL  PIERRE  SniON,  Duke  de  Ligny,  was  a  man  of 
tall  stature,  plaiuly  dressed  in  a  blue  frock-coat,  buttoned 
up  to  tbe  tbroat,  witb  a  red  ribbou  tied  to  tbe  top  button- 
hole. You  could  not  have  wished  to  see  a  more  frank, 
louest,  and  chivalrous  cast  of  countenance  than  the  marshal's.  He  had 
a  In'oad  forehead,  an  aquiline  nose,  a  well-formed  chin,  and  a  complexion 
bronzed  by  exposure  to  the  Indian  sun.  His  hair,  cut  very  short,  was 
inclined  to  gray  about  the  temples  ;  l)ut  his  eyebrows  were  still  as  black 
as  his  large,  hanging  mustache.  His  walk  was  free  and  bold,  and  his 
decided  movements  showed  his  military  impetuosity.  A  man  of  the 
people,  a  man  of  wa,r  and  action,  the  frank  cordiality  of  his  address 
invited  friendliness  and  sym^jathy.  As  enlightened  as  he  was  intrepid, 
as  generous  as  he  was  sincere,  his  manly,  plebeian  pride  was  the  most 
remarkable  part  of  his  character.  As  others  are  proud  of  theii'  high 
birth,  so  was  he  of  his  oljscure  origin,  because  it  was  ennobled  by  the 
fine  qualities  of  his  father,  the  rigid  republican,  the  intelligent  and 
laborious  artisan,  who  for  tbe  space  of  forty  years  had  been  the  example 
and  the  glory  of  his  fellow-workmen.  In  accepting  with  gratitude  the 
aristocratic  title  which  the  emperor  had  bestowed  upon  him,  Pierre 
Simon  acted  with  that  delicacy  which  receives  from  a  friendly  hand 
a  perfectly  useless  gift,  and  estimates  it  according  to  the  intention  of 
the  giver.  The  religious  veneration  of  Pierre  Simon  for  the  emperor 
had  never  been  blind  ;  in  proportion  as  his  devotion  and  love  for  his 
idol  were  instructive  and  necessary,  his  admii-ation  was  serious  and 
founded  upon  reason.  Far  from  resembling  those  swashbucklers  who 
love  fighting  for  its  own  sake.  Marshal  Simon  not  only  admired  his 
hero  as  the  greatest  captain  in  the  world,  but  he  admired  him,  above 
all,  because  he  knew  that  the  emperor  had  only  accepted  wai-  in  the 
hope  of  one  day  being  al)le  to  dictate  luiivcrsal  peace;  for  if  peace 
obtained  by  glory  and  strength  is   great,  fruitful,  and   magnificent, 
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■y.y.) 


peace  yielded  by  weakness  and  cowardice  is  sterile,  disastrous,  and  dis- 
honoring. Tlie  son  of  a  workman,  Pierre  Simon  still  further  admired 
the  emperor  because  that  imperial  parveim  liad  always  known  liow  to 


make  that  popular  heart  beat  nobly,  and  remembering  the  people,  from 
the  masses  of  whom  he  first  arose,  had  invited  them  fraternally  to  share 
in  regal  and  aristocratic  pomp. 
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When  Marshal  Simon  entered  the  room  his  countenance  was  much 
agitated.     At  sight  of  Dagobert  a  flash  of  joy  illumined  his  features  ; 
he  rushed  toward  the  soldier,  extending  his  arms,  and  exclaimed  : 
"  My  friend  !  my  old  friend  !  " 
Dagobert  answered  this  affectionate  salute  with  silent  emotion. 
Then  the  marshal,  disengaging  himself  from  his  arms,  and  fixing 
his  moist  eyes  upon  him,  said  to  him  in  so  agitated  a  voice  that  his  lips 
trembled  : 

"  Well,  didst  arrive  in  time  for  the  13th  of  February  ?  " 
"  Yes,  general  ;  but  everything  is  postponed  for  four  mouths." 
"  And  my  wife  ? — my  child  I  " 
At  this  question  Dagobert  shuddered,  hung  down  his  head,  and  was 
silent. 

"  They  are  not,  then,  here  Î  "  asked  Simon,  with  more  surprise  than 
iTueasiuess.  "  They  told  me  they  were  not  at  your  house,  l)ut  that  I 
should  find  you  here  —  and  I  came  immediately.  Are  they  not  with 
you  ?  " 

"  Greneral,"  said  Dagobert,  becoming  deadly  pale  ;  "  general " 


Drying  the  drops  of  cold  sweat  that  stood  upon  his  forehead,  he 
was  unable  to  articulate  a  word,  for  his  voice  was  checked  in  his 
parched  throat. 

"  You  frighten  me  !  "  exclaimed  Pierre  Simon,  becoming  pale  as  the 
soldier,  and  seizing  him  by  the  arm. 

At  this,  Adi'ienne  advanced  with  a  countenance  full  of  grief  and 
sympathy  ;  seeing  the  cruel  embarrassment  of  Dagobert,  she  wished  to 
come  to  his  assistance,  and  she  said  to  Pierre  Simon,  in  a  mild  but  agi- 
tated voice  : 

"  Marshal,  I  am  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo ville — a  relation  of  your  dear 
children." 

Pierre  Simon  ti;rned  round  suddenly,  as  much  struck  with  the  daz- 
zling beauty  of  Adrienne  as  with  the  words  she  had  just  pronounced. 
He  stammered  out  in  his  surj^rise  : 

"  You,  mademoiselle — a  relation — of  nifi  chUdrcu  !  " 
He  laid  a  stress  on  the  last  words  and  looked  at  Dagobert  in  a  kind 
of  stupor. 

"Yes,  marshal,  jioiir  cliiJilnu,"'  liastily  replied  Adrienne;  "and  the 

love  of  those  charming  twin-sisters " 

"  Twin-sisters  !  "  crii'd  Pierre  Simon,  interrupting  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville  with  an  oxitburst  of  joy  impossible  to  describe.  "  Two  daugh- 
ters instead  of  one!  Oli,  what  happiness  for  their  mother!  Pardon 
mo,  mademoiselle,  for  being  so  impolite,"  lie  continued;  "and  so  little 
gi'ateful  for  what  you  tell  me.   But  you  will  luulerstand  it  ;  1  have  lieen 
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seventeen  years  without  seeing  my  wife  ;  1  come,  and  I  find  three  loved 
lK'iii<;'s  instead  of  two.  Thanks,  niadenioisclle  ;  would  1  could  express 
all  the  gratitude  I  owe  you  !  You  are  our  relation;  this  is  no  dou))t 
your  house;  my  wife  and  children  are  with  you.  Is  it  so  ?  You  think 
that  my  sudden  appearance  might  be  iii-cjiidicial  to  them  i  I  will  wait  ; 
Init,  mademoiselle,  you,  that  I  am  ci^rtain  are  good  as  fail', — pity  my 

impatience, —  wall  mak(^  haste  to  prepare  them  to  receive  me " 

More  and  more  agitated,  Dagobert  avoided  the  marshal's  gaze,  and 
trembled  like  a  leaf. 

Adrienne  cast  down  her  eyes  without  answering.  Her  heai't  sunk 
within  her  at  thought  of  dealing  the  terrible  blow  to  Marshal  Simon. 

The  latter,  astonished  .at  this  silence,  looking  at  Adrienne,  then  at 
the  soldier,  became  first  uneasy  and  at  last  alarmed. 

"  Dagobert  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  something  is  concealed  from  me  !  " 

"  General  !  "  stammered  the  soldier,  "  I  assure  you — I — I " 

"  Mademoiselle  !  "  cried  Pierre  Simon,  "  I  conjure  you,  in  pity,  speak 
to  me  frankly  !  my  anxiety  is  horrible.  My  first  fears  return  upon  me. 
What  is  it  ?  Are  my  wife  and  daughters  ill  !  Ai*e  they  in  danger  :'  Oh, 
speak  !  speak  !  " 

"  Your  daughters,  marshal,"  said  Adrienne,  "  have  been  rather  unwell 
since  their  long  journey  ;  Ijut  they  are  in  no  danger." 

"  Oh,  Heaven  !  it  is  my  wife  !  " 

"  Have  courage,  sir  !  "  said  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  sadly.  "  Alas  ! 
you  must  seek  consolation  in  the  affection  of  the  two  angels  that  remain 
to  you." 

"  General  !  "  said  Dagobert,  in  a  firm,  grave  tone,  "  I  returned  from 
Siberia — alone  with  your  two  daughters." 

"  And  their  mother  !  their  mother  !  "  cried  Simon,  in  a  voice  of 
despah.-. 

"  I  set  out  with  the  two  orphans  the  day  after  her  death,"  said  the 
soldier. 

"  Dead  ?  "  exclaimed  Pierre  Simon,  overwhelmed  by  the  stroke  ; 
"dead?" 

A  moui-nful  silence  was  the  only  answer. 

The  marshal  staggered  beneath  this  unexpected  shock,  leaned  on 
the  back  of  a  chair  for  support,  and  then,  sinking  into  the  seat,  con- 
cealed his  face  with  his  hands.  For  some  minutes  nothing  was  heard 
but  stifled  solis,  for  not  only  had  Pierre  Simon  idolized  his  wife,  but,  by 
one  of  those  singular  compromises  that  a  man  long  cruelly  tried  some- 
times makes  with  destiny,  Pierre  Simon,  wdth  the  fatalism  of  lo-vaug 
souls,  thought  he  had  a  right  to  reckon  upon  liaj^nness  after  so  many 
years  of  suffering,  and  had  not  for  a  moment  doubted  that  he  should 
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find  liis  wife  and  child  —  a  double  consolation  reserved  to  him  after 
going  through  so  much.  Very  different  from  certain  people  whom  the 
habit  of  misfortune  renders  less  exacting,  Simon  had  reckoned  upon 
happiness  as  complete  as  had  been  his  misery.  His  wife  and  child  were 
the  sole,  indispensable  conditions  of  this  felicity,  and,  had  the  mother 
survived  her  daughters,  she  would  have  no  more  rej^laced  them  in  his 
eyes  than  they  did  her.  Weakness  or  avarice  of  the  heart,  so  it  was  ;  we 
insist  upon  this  singularity,  because  the  consequences  of  these  incessant 
and  painful  regrets  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  future  life  of 
Marshcil  Simon.  Adi'ienue  and  Dagobert  had  respected  the  overwhelm- 
ing grief  of  this  unfortunate  man.  When  he  had  given  a  free  course 
to  his  tears,  he  raised  his  manly  countenance;  now  of  marble  paleness, 
drew  his  hand  across  his  blood-shot  eyes,  rose,  and  said  to  Adrienne  : 

"  Pardon  me,  mademoiselle  ;  I  could  not  conquer  my  first  emotion. 
Permit  me  to  retire.  I  ha\'e  cruel  details  to  ask  of  the  worthy  friend 
who  only  quitted  my  wife  at  the  last  moment.  Have  the  kindness  to  let 

me  see  my  children — my  poor  orphans  ! " 

And  the  marshal's  voice  again  broke. 

"Marshal,"  said  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo ville,  "just  now  we  were 
expecting  your  dear  children  ;  unfoi'tunately,  we  have  been  deceived 
in  our  hopes." 

Pierre  Simon  first  looked  at  Adrienne  without  answering,  as  if  he 
had  not  heard  or  understood. 

"  But  console  yourself,"  resumed  the  young  girl  ;  "  we  ha^^e  yet  no 
reason  to  despair." 

"  To  despair  ?  "  repeated  the  marshal  mechanically,  looking  by  turns 
at  Mademoiselle  de  Cardovilh»  and  Dagol)ert  ;  "  to  despair  ?  —  of  what, 
in  Heaven's  name  t  " 

"  Of  seeing  yoiu-  children,  marshal,"  said  Adrienne  ;  "  the  presence 
of  tlieir  father  will  facilitate  the  search." 

"  The  search  !  "  cried  Pierre  Simon.  "  Then  my  daughters  are  not 
here?" 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Adrienne,  at  length  ;  "  they  have  been  taken  from  the 
affectionate  care  of  the  excellent  man  who  In-ought  them  from  Russia, 
to  be  removed  to  a  convent." 

"  Wretch  !"  cried  Pierre  Simon,  advancing  toward  Dagobert,  with  a 
nifiiacing  and  terrible  aspect;  "  you  shall  answer  to  me  foi-  all  !" 

"  Oh,  sir,  do  not  T)lame  him  !  "  cried  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville. 

"  Greneral,"  said  Dagobert,  in  a  tone  of  mournful  resignation,  "  I  nici'it 
your  anger.  It  is  my  fault.  Forced  to  absent  myself  from  Paris,  I 
infi'usted  the  children  to  my  wife;  her  confessor  turned  her  head,  and 
persuaded  her  that  your  daughters  would  be  better  in  a  convent  than. 
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at  GUI'  houso.  Sill'  helieved  liini  .nul  Id  them  Ik;  conveyed  there.  Now 
tliey  say  at  the  couvent  that  th(»y  do  not  know  where  they  are.  This 
is  the  truth  ;  do  what  you  will  with  me  ;  I  have  only  to  silently  endure." 

"  This  is  infamous  !  "  cried  Pierre  Simon,  pointing  to  Dagohert  with  a 
gestm*e  of  despairing  indignation.  "  In  whom  can  a  man  conlidc  if  he 
has  deceived  me  ?     Oh,  my  God  !  " 

"  Stay,  marshal  !  do  not  blame  him,"  repeated  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
ville;  "  do  not  think  so  !  He  has  risked  life  and  honor  to  rescue  yoiu- 
children  from  the  convent.  He  is  not  th(^  only  one  who  has  failed  in 
this  attempt.  Just  now,  a  magistrate  —  despite  his  character  and 
authority  —  was  not  more  successful.  His  firmness  toward  the  supe- 
rior, his  minute  search  of  the  convent,  were  all  in  vain.  I'p  tu  1  his  time 
it  has  1)een  impossible  to  find  these  unfortunate  children." 

"  But  Where's  this  convent  !  "  erieil  Marshal  Simon,  raising  his  head, 
his  face  all  pale  and  agitated  with  grief  and  rage.  "  Where  is  it  !  Do 
these  vermin  know  what  a  father  is,  deprived  of  his  children  ?  " 

At  the  moment  when  Marshal  Simon,  turning  toward  Dagol)ert, 
pronounced  these  words,  Rodin,  holding  Rose  and  Blanche  by  the  hand, 
appeared  at  the  open  door  of  the  chamber.  On  hearing  the  marshal's 
exclamation,  he  started  with  surjirise,  and  a  flash  of  diabolical  joy  lit 
up  his  grim  countenance  ;  for  he  had  not  expected  to  meet  Piei're 
Simon  so  opportunely. 

Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  was  the  first  to  perceive  the  presence  of 
Rodin.     She  exclaimed,  as  she  hastened  toward  him  : 

"  Oh  !  I  was  not  deceived.     He  is  still  our  providence." 

"  My  poor  children  !  "  said  Rodin,  in  a  low  voice,  to  the  young  girls,  as 
he  pointed  to  Pierre  Simon,  "  this  is  your  father  !  " 

"  Sir  !  "  cried  Adrienne,  following  close  upon  Rose  and  Blanche. 
"  Your  children  are  here  !  " 

As  Simon  turned  round  abruptly,  his  two  daughters  threw  them- 
selves into  his  arms.  Here  was  a  long  silence,  In-oken  only  by  sobs  and 
kisses  and  exclamations  of  joy. 

"  Come  forward  at  least,  and  enjoy  the  good  you  have  done  !  "  said 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  drying  her  eyes,  and  turning  toward  Rodin, 
who,  leaning  against  the  door,  seemed  to  contemplate  this  scene  with 
deep  emotion. 

Dagobert,  at  sight  of  Rodin  bringing  back  the  children,  was  at  first 
struck  with  stupor  and  unable  to  move  a  step  ;  but,  hearing  the  words 
of  Adrienne,  and  yielding  to  a  burst  of  almost  insane  gratitude,  he  threw 
himself  on  his  knees  before  the  Jesuit,  joined  his  hands  together,  and 
exclaimed  in  a  broken  voice  : 

"  You  have  saved  me,  by  bringing  back  these  children." 
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"Oh,  bless  you,  sir!"  said  Motlier  Bunch,  yielding  to  the  general 
current. 

"  My  good  friends,  this  is  too  much,"  said  Rodin,  as  if  his  emotions 
were  beyond  his  strength  ;  "  this  is  really  too  much  for  me.  Excuse 
me  to  the  marshal,  and  tell  him  that  I  am  repaid  by  the  sight  of  his 
happiness." 

"  Pray,  sir,"  said  Adrienne,  "  let  the  marshal  at  least  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  and  know  you." 

"  Oh,  remain  !  you  that  have  saved  us  all  !  "  ci-ied  Dagobert,  trying  to 
stop  Eodin. 

"  Providence,  you  know,  my  dear  young  lady,  does  not  trouble  itself 
about  the  good  that  is  done,  but  the  good  that  remains  to  do,"  said 
Rodin,  with  an  accent  of  playful  kindness.  "Must  I  not  think  of 
Prince  Djalma  I  My  task  is  not  tiuished,  and  moments  are  precious. 
Come,"  he  added,  disengaging  himself  gently  from  Dagobert's  hold, 
"  come  —  the  day  has  been  as  good  a  one  as  I  had  hoped.  The  Abbé 
d'Aigrigny  is  unmasked;  you  are  free,  my  dear  young  lady;  you  have 
recovered  your  cross,  my  brave  soldier  ;  Mother  Bunch  is  sui'e  of  a 
protectress  ;  the  marshal  has  found  his  childi'en.  I  have  my  share  in 
all  these  joys  ;  it  is  a  full  share  —  my  heart  is  satistied.  Adieu,  my 
friends,  till  we  meet  again." 

So  saying,  Rodin  waved  his  hand  atïectionately  to  Adrienne,  Dago- 
bert, and  the  hunchl^ack  and  withdrew,  waving  his  hand  Avith  a  look 
of  delight  on  Marshal  Simon,  who,  seated  between  his  daughters,  held 
them  in  his  arms,  and  covered  them  with  tears  and  kisses,  remaining 
quite  indifferent  to  all  that  was  passing  around  him. 

An  hour  after  this  scene  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  and  the  seam- 
stress, Marshal  Simon,  his  two  daughters,  and  Dagol^ert,  ciuitted  Dr. 
Baleinier's  asylum. 

In  terminating  this  episode,  a  few  words  by  way  of  moral,  with 
regard  to  lunatic  asylums  and  convents,  may  not  be  out  of  place.  We 
have  said,  and  we  repeat,  that  the  laws  which  apply  to  the  superintend- 
ence of  lunatic  asylums  appear  to  us  insufhcieut.  Facts  that  have 
recently  transpii'ed  befoi-e  the  courts,  and  other  facts  that  have  been 
privately  communicated  to  us,  evidently  prove  this  insufficiency.  Doubt- 
less magistrates  have  full  power  to  Aasit  lunatic  asylums.  They  are 
even  required  to  make  such  visits.  But  we  know,  from  the  best  author- 
ity, that  the  numerous  and  pressing  occupations  of  magistrates,  whose 
number  is  often  out  of  proportion  with  the  labor  imposed  upon  them, 
render  these  inspections  so  rare  that  they  are,  so  to  speak,  illusory.  It 
appears  therefin'e  to  us  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  institute  a  system 
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of  inspections,  at  least  twice  a  month,  specially  designed  for  lunatic 
asylums,  and  intrusted  to  a  physician  and  a  magistrate,  so  that  evei-y 
complaint  may  be  su])mitted  to  a  double  examination.  Doubtless  the 
law  is  sutiieicut  when  its  niini.sters  are  fully  iiifoi'nied  ;  Init  Jiow  many 
formalities,  how  many  difficulties,  must  be  gone  through,  ))efore  they 
can  be  so,  pjirticularly  when  the  uiifoi'tunate  creature  who  needs  their 
assistance,  already  suspected,  isolated,  and  imprisoned,  has  no  fri(>]id  to 
come  forward  in  defense  and  demand  in  his  or  her  name  the  protection 
of  the  authorities  !  Is  it  not  imperative,  therefore,  on  the  civil  power 
to  meet  these  necessities  by  a  pei'iodiciil  and  wrll-orgaiiized  syst<'m  oï 
insjiection  f 

What  we  here  say  of  lunatic  asylums  will  apply  with  still  greater 
force  to  convents  for  women,  seminaries,  and  houses  inhabited  by  relig- 
ious bodies.  Recent  and  notorious  facts,  with  whicli  all  France  has 
rung,  have  unfortunately  proved  that  violence,  forcible  detention,  bar- 
barous usage,  abduction  of  minors,  and  illegal  imprisonment,  accom- 
panied by  torture,  ar«^  occurrences  which,  if  not  frequent,  are  at  least 
jjossible  in  religious  houses.  It  required  singular  accidents,  auda- 
cious and  cynical  brutalities,  to  bring  these  detestable  actions  to  jjublic 
knowledge.  How  many  other  victims  have  been,  and  perhai:)S  still  are, 
entomlied  in  those  large,  silent  mansions,  where  no  profane  look  may 
penetrate,  and  which  through  the  privileges  of  the  clergy  escape  the 
superintendence  of  the  civil  power.  Is  it  not  deplorable  that  these 
dwellings  sliould  not  also  be  subject  to  periodical  inspection  by  ^^si- 
tors — consisting,  if  it  be  desired,  of  a  priest,  a  magistrate,  and  some 
delegate  of  the  municipal  authoiities  ? 

If  nothing  takes  place  but  what  is  legal,  humane,  and  charitable  in 
these  establishments,  which  have  all  the  character  and  incur  all  the 
responsibility  of  public  institutions,  why  this  resistance,  this  furious 
indignation  of  the  church  party  when  any  mention  is  made  of  touching 
"what  they  call  their  l)^•i^'ileges  ? 

There  is  something  higher  than  the  constitutions  devised  at  Rome, — 
we  mean  the  law  of  France — the  common  law — which  gi'ants  to  aU  pro- 
tection, but  which  in  return  exacts  from  all  respect  and  obedience. 


CHAPTEE  V 


THE    EAST    IXDIAX     IX    PAEIS 


HREE  days  liad  passed  since  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo^àlle  had 
left  Dr.  Baleinier's.  The  foUowiug  scene  took  place  in  a  lit- 
tle dwelling  in  the  Rue  Blanche,  to  which  Djalma  had  been 
conducted  in  the  name  of  his  unknown  protector. 
Fancy  to  yourself  a  pretty,  circular  apartment,  hung-  with  Indian 
drapery,  with  purple  figures  on  a  gray  ground,  just  relieved  by  a  few 
threads  of  gold.  The  ceiling,  toward  the  center,  is  concealed  by  similar 
hangings  tied  together  liy  a  thick  silken  cord  ;  the  two  ends  of  this 
cord,  unequal  in  length,  terminated,  instead  of  tassels,  in  two  tiny 
Indian  lamps  of  gold  filigree-work,  marvelously  finished.  By  one  of 
those  ingenious  combinations  so  common  in  barbarous  countries,  these 
lamps  ser^'ed  also  to  burn  perf  unaes.  Plates  of  blue  crystal,  let  in  between 
the  openings  of  the  arabesques  and  illumined  by  the  interior  light, 
shone  with  so  limpid  an  azure  that  the  golden  lamps  seemed  starred 
with  transparent  sapphires.  Light  clouds  of  whitish  vapor  rose  inces- 
santly from  these  lamps,  and  spread  aU  around  their  balmy  odor. 
Daylight  was  oidy  admitted  to  this  I'oom  (it  was  about  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon)  through  a  little  greenhoiise  on  the  other  side  of  a  door 
of  plate  glass,  made  to  slide  into  the  thickness  of  the  wall  by  means  of 
a  groove.  A  Chinese  shade  was  arranged  so  as  to  hide  or  replace  this 
glass  at  pleasure. 

Some  dwarf  palm-trees,  plantains,  and  other  Indian  productions, 
with  thick  leaves  of  a  metallic  green,  arranged  in  clusters  in  this  con- 
servatory, formed,  as  it  were,  the  background  to  two  large  variegated 
Ijushes  of  exotic  flowers,  which  were  separated  by  a  narrow  path,  jjaved 
with  yellow  and  blue  Japanese  tiles,  running  to  the  foot  of  the  glass. 
The  daylight,  already  much  dimmed  by  the  leaves  through  wliich  it 
passed,  took  a  hue  of  sinti,ul;ir  mildness  as  it  mingled  witli  the  azure 
luster  of  the  ])erfumed  lain](S  and  the  crimson  brightness  of  the  fii-c  in 
the  tall  chimney  of  oriental  pori)hyry. 
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III  tlic  sciiii-obscurity  of  this  apartment,  impregnated  with  .sweet 
odors  and  the  aromatic  vapor  of  Persian  tobacco,  a  man  witli  brown, 
hanging  locks,  dressed  in  a  long  robe  of  dnrk  gref>n,  fasteiierl  round  the 


waist  by  a  parti-colored  sash,  was  kneeling  upon  a  magnificent  Turkey- 
carpet,  carefully  feeding  the  golden  Ijowl  of  a  hookah  ;  the  long,  flexilile 
tube  of  this  pipe,  after  rolling  its  folds  upon  the  carpet,  like  a  scarlet 
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serpent  -with  silver  scales,  rested  Ijetween  the  slender  fingers  of  Djalma, 
who  was  reclining  negligently  on  a  divan. 

The  yonng  prince  was  bareheaded;  his  jet-black  hair,  parted  on  the 
middle  of  his  forehead,  streamed  wa\àng  about  his  face  and  neck  of 
antique  beauty,  their  warm,  transparent  colors  resembling  amber  or  topaz. 
Leaning  his  elbow  on  a  cushion,  he  supjwrted  his  chin  with  the  palm  of 
his  right  hand.  The  flowing  sleeve  of  his  robe,  falling  Ijack  from  his 
arm,  which  was  round  as  that  of  a  woman,  revealed  mysterious  signs  for- 
merly tattooed  there  in  India  by  a  Strangler's  needle.  The  son  of  Kadja- 
sing  held  in  his  left  hand  the  amber  mouth-piece  of  his  pipe.  His  robe 
of  magnificent  cashmere,  with  a  border  of  a  thousand  hues,  reaching  to 
his  knee,  was  fastened  about  his  slim  and  well-formed  figure  by  the  large 
folds  of  an  orange-colored  shawl.  This  robe  was  half  withdrawn  from  one 
of  the  elegant  legs  of  this  Asiatic  Antinoiis,  clad  in  a  kind  of  very  close- 
fitting  gaiter  of  crimson  velvet,  embroidered  with  silver,  and  termina- 
ting in  a  small  white  morocco  slipper  with  a  scarlet  heel.  At  once 
mild  and  manly,  the  countenance  of  Djalma  was  expressive  of  that 
melancholy  and  contemplative  calmness  habitual  to  the  Indian  and  the 
Arab,  who  possess  the  happy  privilege  of  uniting,  by  a  rare  combi- 
nation, the  meditative  indolence  of  the  dreamer  with  the  fiery  energy  of 
the  man  of  action,  now  delicate,  nervous,  impressionable  as  women, 
now  determined,  ferocious,  and  sanguinary  as  bandits.  And  this  semi- 
fii'minine  comj^arison,  applicable  to  the  moral  nature  of  the  Ai'ab  and 
the  Indian,  so  long  as  they  are  not  carried  away  by  the  ardor  of  battle 
and  the  excitement  of  carnage,  is  almost  equally  applicalile  to  theh'  physi- 
cal constitution;  for  if,  like  women  of  good  blood,  they  have  smaU 
extremities,  slender  limbs,  fine  and  supple  forms,  this  delicate  and  often 
charming  exterior  always  covers  muscles  of  steel,  fuU  of  an  elasticity, 
and  vigor  truly  masculine. 

Djalma's  oblong  eyes,  like  lilack  diamonds  set  in  bluish  mother-of- 
pearl,  wandered  mechanically  from  the  exotic  flowers  to  the  ceiling; 
from  time  to  time  he  raised  the  amber  mouth-i)iece  of  the  hookah  to  his 
lips  ;  then,  after  a  slow  respiration,  half  opening  his  rosy  lips,  strongly 
contrasted  with  the  shining  enamel  of  his  teeth,  he  sent  forth  a  little 
spiral  line  of  smoke,  freshly  scented  by  the  rose-water  thi'ough  which 
it  had  passed. 

"  Shall  I  put  m<)r(>  tol)acco  in  the  hookah  ?"  said  the  kneeling  figure, 
turning  toward  Djalma,  and  revealing  the  marked  and  sinister  features 
of  Faringhea  the  Strangler. 

The  young  prince  remained  dumb,  either  that,  from  an  oriental  con- 
t('my)t  for  certain  races,  he  disdained  to  answer  the  half-easte,  or  that, 
absorbed  in  his  reverie,  he  did  not  even  hear  him. 
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The  Stvangler  became  again  silent  ;  ei'oueliing  cross-legged  upon  the 
cai'i^et,  with  his  el))()\vs  resting  on  jiis  knees  and  his  diin  upon  his 
hands,  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  Djalnia,  and  seemed  to  await  the  reply 
or  the  orders  of  him  whose  sii-e  had  been  surnamed  the  Father  of  th(! 
Generous. 

How  had  Faringhea,  the  sanguinary  worshiper  of  Bowanec,  th<! 
Divinity  of  Murder,  been  broiight  to  seek  or  to  accept  such  liumble 
functions  ?  How  came  this  man,  possessed  of  no  vidgar  talents,  whose 
passionate  eloquence  and  ferocious  energy  had  rccruitecl  many  assassins 
for  the  service  of  the  Good  Work,  to  resign  himself  to  so  base  a  condi- 
tion ?  Why,  too,  had  this  man  who,  pi-ofiting  l^y  the  young  prince's 
blindness  with  regard  to  himself,  might  have  so  easily  sacrificed  him  as 
an  offering  to  Bowanee — why  had  he  spai'ed  the  life  of  Kadja-sing's 
son?  Why,  in  fine,  did  he  expose  himself  to  such  frequent  encounters 
with  Rodin,  whom  he  had  only  known  i;nder  the  most  unfavorable 
auspices  ? 

The  sequel  of  tliis  story  will  answer  all  these  questions.  We  can 
only  say  at  present  that,  after  a  long  interview  with  Rodin  two  nights 
before,  the  Strangler  had  quitted  him  with  downcast  eyes  and  cautious 
bearing. 

After  having  remained  silent  for  some  time,  Djalma,  following  with 
his  eye  the  cloud  of  whitish  smoke  that  he  liad  just  sent  forth  into 
space,  addressed  Faringhea,  without  looking  at  him,  and  said  to  him  in 
the  language,  as  hyperbolical  as  concise,  of  Orientals  : 

"  Time  passes.  The  old  man  with  the  good  heart  does  not  come.  But 
he  a-ill  come.     His  word  is  his  word." 

"  His  word  is  his  word,  my  lord,"  repeated  Faringhea,  in  an  affirma- 
tive tone.  "  When  he  came  to  fetch  you  three  days  ago,  from  the  house 
whither  those  wretches,  in  furtherance  of  their  wicked  designs,  had 
conveyed  you  in  a  deep  sleep, —  after  throwing  me,  your  watcliful  and 
devoted  servant,  into  a  similar  state, — he  said  to  you  :  '  The  unknown 
friend  who  sent  for  you  to  Cardoville  Castle  bids  me  come  to  you, 
prince.  Have  confidence  and  follow  me.  A  worthy  abode  is  prepared 
for  you.'  And  again  he  said  to  you,  my  lord  :  '  Consent  not  to  leave 
the  house  until  my  return.  Your  interest  requires  it.  In  three  days 
you  will  see  me  again,  and  then  be  restored  to  perfect  freedom.'  You 
consented  to  those  terms,  my  lord,  and  for  three  days  you  have  not  left 
the  house." 

"  And  I  wait  for  the  old  man  with  impatience,"  said  Djalma,  "  for 
this  solitude  is  heavy  with  me.  There  must  be  so  many  things  to 
admire  in  Paris.     Above  all " 

Djalma  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  but  relapsed  into  a  reverie. 
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After  some  moments'  silence,  tlie  son  of  Kadja-sing  said  suddenly  to 
Faringhea,  in  the  tone  of  an  impatient  yet  indolent  sultan  : 

"  Speak  to  me  !  " 

"  Of  what  shall  I  speak,  my  lord  ?  " 

"  Of  what  you  will,"  said  Djalma,  with  careless  contemjit,  as  he  fixed 
on  the  ceiling  his  eyes,  half  veiled  with  languor.  "  One  thought  pur- 
sues me  ;  I  wish  to  be  diverted  from  it.    Speak  to  me." 

Faringhea  threw  a  piercing  glance  on  the  countenance  of  the  young 
Indian,  and  saw  that  his  cheeks  were  colored  with  a  slight  blush. 

"  My  lord,"  said  the  half-caste,  ''  I  can  guess  yom-  thought." 
Djalma  shook  his  head,  without  looking  at  the  Strangler.     The  lat- 
ter resumed  : 

"  You  are  thinking  of  the  women  of  Paris,  my  lord." 

"  Be  silent,  slave  !  "  said  Djalma,  turning  abi'uptly  on  the  sofa  as  if 

some  painful  wound  had  been  touched  to  the  quick.    Faringhea  obeyed. 

After  the  lapse  of  some  moments,  Djalma  broke  forth  again  with 

impatience,  throwing  aside  the  tube  of  the  hookah,  and  veiling  both 

eyes  with  his  hands  : 

"  Your  words  are  better  than  silence.  Cursed  be  my  thoughts  and 
the  spirit  which  calls  up  these  phantoms  !  " 

"  Why  should  you  fly  these  thoughts,  my  lord  !  You  are  nineteen 
years  of  age,  and  hitherto  all  your  youth  has  been  spent  in  war  and 
captivity.  Up  to  this  time  you  have  remained  as  chaste  as  Gabriel, 
that  young  Christian  priest  who  accompanied  us  on  our  voyage." 

Though  Fai'inghea  did  not  at  all  depart  from  his  respectful  defer- 
ence for  the  prince,  the  latter  felt  that  there  was  something  of  irony  in 
the  tone  of  the  half-caste  as  he  pronounced  the  word  "  chaste." 
Djalma  said  to  him  with  a  mixture  of  pride  and  sevei-ity  : 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  pass  for  a  barbarian,  as  they  call  us,  with  these  civ- 
ilized peojile  ;  therefore  I  gloi-y  in  my  chastity." 

"  I  do  not  understand,  my  lonl." 

"  I  may  perhaps  love  some  woman,  \mve  as  was  my  mother  when  she 
married  my  father;  and  to  ask  for  purity  from  a  woman,  a  man  must 
be  chaste  as  she." 

At  this,  Faringhea  could  not  refrain  from  a  sardonic  smile. 

"  Why  do  you  laugh,  slave  1  "  said  the  young  prince  imperiously. 

"  Among  ci\'ilized  people,  as  you  call  them,  my  lord,  the  man  who 
married  in  tlie  flower  of  his  innocence  would  be  mortally  wounded  with 
ridicule." 

"It  is  false,  slave!  He  would  only  be  ridiculous  if  he  married  one 
that  was  not  pure  as  himself." 

"Then,  my  lord,  he  would  not  only  lie  wounded,  lie  would  be  killed 
outright,  t'oi'  he  would  l)e  doubly  and  unmercifully  laughed  at." 
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"  It  is  false  !  i(  is  falso  !     Where  did  you  learn  all  this  !  " 

"  I  have  seen  Parisian  women  at  the  Islo  of  France  and  at  Pondi- 
cherry,  my  lord.  Moreover,  I  learned  a  good  deal  during  our  voyage;  I 
talked  with  a  young  officer,  wliilc  you  conversed  with  the  young  pi-iest." 

"  80,  like  the  sultans  of  our  luin^ms,  civilized  men  renuirci  of  women 
the  innocence  they  have  themselves  lost." 

"  They  require  it  the  more,  the  less  they  have  of  it,  jny  lord." 

"  To  requii'e  without  any  return  is  to  act  as  a  master  to  his  slave  ;  by 
what  right  "!  " 

"  By  the  right  of  tlie  strongest — as  it  is  among  us,  my  loi'd." 

"  And  what  do  the  women  do  f  " 

"  They  prevent  the  men  fi-om  being  too  i-idiculous,  when  they  marry, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world." 

"  But  they  kill  a  woman  that  is  false  ?  "  said  Djalma,  raising  himself 
abruptly  and  fixing  upon  Faringhea  a  savage  look  that  sparkled  with 
lurid  fire. 

"  They  kill  her,  my  lord,  as  with  us — when  they  find  her  out." 

"  Despots  like  ourselves  !  Why,  then,  do  these  civilized  men  not  shut 
up  their  women,  to  force  them  to  a  fidelity  which  they  do  not  practice  !  " 

"  Because  their  civilization  is  barbarous  and  their  barbarism  ci\àlized, 
my  lord." 

"  All  this  is  sad  enough,  if  true,"  observed  Djalma,  with  a  pensive  air, 
adding,  with  a  species  of  enthusiasm,  emplo^àng,  as  usual,  the  mystic 
and  figurative  language  familiar  to  the  people  of  his  country:  "Yes, 
your  talk  afflicts  me,  slave — for  two  drops  of  dew  blending  in  the  cup 
of  a  flower  are  as  hearts  that  mingle  in  a  pure  and  virgin  love;  and 
two  rays  of  light  united  in  one  inextinguishal)le  flame  are  as  the  burn- 
ing and  eternal  joys  of  lovers  joined  in  wedlo(;k." 

Djalma  spoke  of  the  pure  enjoyments  of  the  soid  with  inexpressible 
grace,  yet  it  was  when  he  painted  less  ideal  happiness  that  his  eyes 
shone  like  stars;  he  shuddered  slightly,  his  nostrils  swelled,  the  jiale 
gold  of  his  complexion  became  vermilion,  and  the  young  prince  sank 
into  a  deep  reverie. 

Faringhea,  having  remarked  this  emotion,  thus  sj^oke  : 

"  If,  like  the  proud  and  brilliant  kingbird  of  our  woods,  you  prefer 
numerous  and  varied  pleasures  to  solitary  and  monotonous  amours  — 
handsome,  young,  rich  as  you  are,  my  lord,  were  you  to  seek  out  the 
seductive  Parisians,  voluptuous  phantoms  of  your  nights,  charming 
tormentors  of  your  dreams,  were  you  to  cast  upon  them  looks  bold  as  a 
challenge,  supplicating  as  prayers,  ardent  as  desires,  do  you  not  tliink 
that  many  a  half- veiled  eye  would  borrow  fire  from  your  glance  f  Then 
it  would  no  longer  be  the  monotonous  delights  of  a  single  love,  the 
heavy  chain  of  our  life  ;  no,  it  would  be  the  thousand  pleasures  of  the 
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harem — a  harem  peopled  with  free  and  proud  beauties  whom  happy 
love  would  make  your  slaves.  So  loug  constrained,  there  is  no  sueh 
thing  as  excess  to  you.  Believe  me,  it  would  then  be  you,  the  ardent, 
the  magnificent  son  of  om-  country,  that  would  become  the  love  and 
pride  of  these  women,  the  most  seductive  in  the  world,  who  would  soon 
have  for  you  no  looks  but  those  of  languor  and  i^assion." 

Djalma  had  listened  to  Faringhea  with  silent  eagerness.  The 
expression  of  his  features  had  completely  changed;  it  was  no  longer 
the  melancholy  and  dreaming  youth  invoking  the  sacred  remembrance 
of  his  mother,  and  finding  only  in  the  dew  of  heaven,  in  the  calyx  of 
flowers,  images  sufficiently  pui-e  to  paint  the  chastity  of  the  love  he 
dreamed  of;  it  was  no  longer  even  the  young  man,  blushing  with  a 
modest  ardor  at  the  thought  of  the  permitted  joys  of  a  legitimate  union. 
No  !  the  incitements  of  Faringhea  had  kindled  a  subterraneous  fire  ; 
the  inflamed  countenance  of  Djalma,  his  eyes  now  sj^arkling  and  now 
veiled,  his  manly  and  sonorous  respiration,  announced  the  heat  of  his 
blood,  the  boiling  up  of  the  passions,  only  the  more  energetic  that  they 
had  been  hitherto  restrained. 

So,  springing  suddenly  from  the  divan,  supple,  vigorous,  and  light 
as  a  young  tiger,  Djalma  clutched  Faringhea  by  the  throat,  exclaiming: 

"  Thy  words  are  burning  poison  !  " 

"  My  lord,"  said  Faringhea,  without  opposing  the  least  resistance, 
"  your  slave  is  your  slave." 

This  submission  disarmed  the  prince. 

"  My  life  belongs  to  you,"  repeated  the  half-caste. 

"  I  belong  to  you,  slave  !  "  cried  Djalma,  repulsing  him.  "  Just  now 
I  hung  upon  your  lips,  devouring  your  dangerous  lies." 

"  Lies,  my  lord  ?  Only  appear  before  these  women,  and  their  looks 
will  confirm  my  words." 

"  These  women  love  me  !  )iic,  who  have  only  lived  in  war  and  in  the 
woods  ?  " 

"  The  thought  that  you,  so  young,  have  already  waged  bloody  war  on 
men  and  tigers  will  make  them  adore  you,  my  lord." 

"Youlie!" 

"  T  tell  you,  my  lord,  on  seeing  your  hand,  as  delicate  as  theirs,  but 
Avhicii  has  been  so  often  bathed  in  hostile  lilood,  they  will  wish  to  caress 
it  ;  and  they  will  kiss  it  again  when  they  think  that  in  our  forests,  wnth 
loadf^l  rifle,  and  a  poniard  between  your  teeth,  you  smiled  at  the  roar- 
ing of  lion  or  panther,  for  whom  you  lay  in  wait." 

"  But  I  am  a  savage,  a  barbarian." 

"And  for  that  very  reason  y<Mi  will  have  them  at  your  feet.  They 
will  feel  themselves  both  tcrrilird  and  channt'd  hv  all  the  violence  and 
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fmy,  the  rage  of  jealousy,  tli(>  passion  and  tho  Iovcî  to  which  a  man  of 
your  ])loorl,  your  youtli,  your  ardor  must  bo  su])je(',t.  To-day  iiiil<l  and 
tender,  to-morrow  lioree  and  suspicious  ;  another  time  ardent  and  pas- 


sionate,— such  you  will  be,  and  such  yon  ought  to  be,  if  you  wish  to  win 
them.  Yes  ;  let  a  hiss  of  rage  be  heard  between  two  kisses  ;  let  a  dag- 
ger glitter  in  the  midst  of  caresses,  and  they  will  fall  before  you,  palpi- 
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tating  with  pleasure,  love,  and  fear  ;  and  you  mil  Ite  to  tlieni,  not  a 
man,  ])ut  a  god." 

"  Dost  think  so  ?  "  cried  Djalma,  carried  away  in  spite  of  himseK  by 
the  Strangler's  wild  eloquence. 

"  You  know,  you  feel  that  I  speak  the  truth,"  cried  the  latter,  extend- 
ing his  arm  toward  the  young  Indian. 

"  Why,  yes  !  "  exclaimed  Djalma,  his  eye  spai'kliug,  his  nostrils 
swelling  as  he  moved  about  the  apartment  with  savage  bounds.  "  I 
know  not  if  I  possess  my  reason  or  if  I  am  intoxicatt^d,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  you  speak  truth.  Yes,  I  feel  that  they  will  love  me  with  mad- 
ness and  fm'y,  because  my  love  will  be  mad  and  furious  ;  they  will 
tremble  with  pleasure  and  fear,  liecause  the  very  thought  of  it  makes 
me  tremble  with  delight  and  terror.  Slave,  it  is  true  ;  there  is  some- 
thing exciting  and  fearful  in  siich  a  love  !  " 

As  he  spoke  forth  these  words,  Djalma  was  superb  in  his  impetuous 
sensuality.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  see  a  young  man  arrive  in  his  native 
purity,  at  the  age  in  which  are  developed,  in  all  their  powerful  energy, 
those  admirable  instincts  of  love  which  God  has  implanted  in  the  heart 
of  his  creatures,  and  which,  re^iressed,  disguised,  or  perverted,  may 
unseat  the  reason  or  generate  mad  excesses  and  frightful  crimes  ;  but 
which,  directed  toward  a  great  and  noble  passion,  may  and  must,  by 
their  very  \'iolence,  elevate  man,  through  devotion  and  tenderness,  to 
the  limits  of  the  ideal. 

"  Oh  !  this  woman — this  woman  before  whom  I  am  to  tremble;  aiid 
who,  in  turn,  must  tremble  before  me — where  is  she?"  cried  Djalma, 
with  redoubled  excitement.     "  Shall  I  ever  find  her  ?  " 

"  One  is  a  good  deal,  my  lord  !  "  replied  Faringhea,  with  his  sai-douic 
coolness  ;  "  he  who  looks  for  one  woman  will  rarely  succeed  in  this 
country  ;  he  Avho  seeks  women  is  only  at  a  loss  to  choose." 

As  the  half-caste  made  this  impertinent  answer  to  Djalma,  a  very 
elegant  blue-and-white  carriage  stopped  before  the  garden  gate  of  the 
house,  which  opened  upon  a  deserted  street.  It  was  drawn  by  a  pair  of 
beautiful  blood-horses  of  a  cream  color,  with  black  manes  and  tails. 
The  scutcheons  on  the  harness  were  of  silver,  as  were  also  the  buttons 
of  the  servants'  livery,  which  was  blue  with  white  collars.  On  the  blue 
hammer-cloth,  also  laced  with  white,  as  well  as  on  the  panels  of  the 
doors,  were  ]ozenge-sha2)ed  coats  of  arms,  without  crest  or  coronet,  as 
usually  borne  l)y  unmarried  daughters  of  noble  families. 

Two  women  were  in  this  carriage.  Mademoiselle  de  Oardoxille  and 
Florine. 


CHAPTER   VI 


THE    AWAKIN(i 


O  cxpliiin  the  arrival  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  at  the 
gardeii-duor  of  the  house  occupied  by  Djalnaa,  wo  must 
oast  a  retrospective  glance  at  previous  events. 

On  leaving  Doctor  Baleinier's,  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
ville had  gone  to  take  up  her  residence  in  the  Rue  d'Anjou.  During  the 
last  few  months  of  her  stay  with  her  aunt,  A<lrienne  had  secretly  caused 
this  handsome  dwelling  to  l)e  repaired  and  furnished,  and  its  luxury 
and  elegance  were  now  increased  by  all  the  wonders  of  the  lodge  of  the 
Hotel  Saint-Dizier. 

The  world  found  it  very  strange  that  a  lady  of  the  age  and  condi- 
tion of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  should  take  tlie  resolution  of  living 
completely  alone  and  free,  and,  in  fact,  of  keeping  house  exactly  like  a 
bachelor,  a  young  widow,  or  an  emancipated  minor.  The  world  pre- 
tended not  to  know  that  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  possessed  what  is 
often  wanting  in  men,  whether  of  age  or  twice  of  age  —  a  firm  character, 
a  lofty  mind,  a  generous  heart,  strong  and  vigorous  good  sense. 

Judging  that  she  would  require  faithful  assistance  in  the  internal 
management  of  her  house,  Adrienne  had  written  to  the  bailitf  of  Cardo- 
ville and  his  wife,  old  faniilj"  servants,  to  come  immediately  to  Paris  : 
M.  Dupont  thus  filled  the  office  of  steward,  and  Madame  Dupont  that 
of  housekeeper.  An  old  friend  of  Adrienne's  father,  the  Count  de  Mont- 
bron,  an  accomplished  old  man,  once  very  nuicli  in  fashion,  and  still  a 
connoisseur'  in  all  sorts  of  elegances,  had  advised  Adrienne  to  act  like 
a  princess,  and  take  an  equerry  ;  recommended  for  this  office  a  man 
of  good  rearing  and  ripe  age,  who,  himself  an  amateur  in  horses,  had 
been  ruined  in  England,  at  Newmarket,  the  Derby,  and  Tattersall's,  and 
reduced,  as  sometimes  happened  to  gentlemen  in  that  country,  to  drive 
the  stage-coaches,  thus  finding  an  honest  method  of  earning  his  bread 
and  at  the  same  time  gratifying  his  taste  for  horses.     Such  was  M.  de 
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equei'iy  could  aceompauy  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  on  liorseback, 
aud,  better  thau  any  one  else,  .superintend  the  stable.  He  accepted, 
therefore,  the  employment  with  gratitude,  aud,  thanks  to  his  skill  and 
attention,  the  equipages  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  were  not  eclipsed 
in  style  by  anything  of  the  kind  in  Paris. 

Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  had  taken  back  her  women,  Hebe, 
Georgette,  and  Florine.  The  latter  was  at  first  to  have  reentered  the 
service  of  the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier,  to  continue  her  part  of  spy  for 
the  superior  of  St.  Mary's  t'onvent  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  new 
direction  given  by  Eodin  to  the  Eennepont  affair,  it  was  decided  that 
Florine,  if  possible,  should  return  to  the  service  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville.  This  confidential  place,  enabling  this  unfortunate  creature 
to  render  impoi-tant  and  mysterious  services  to  the  people  who  held  her 
fate  in  their  hands,  foi'ced  her  to  infamous  treachery.  Unfortunately, 
all  things  favored  this  machination.  We  know  that  Florine,  in  her 
interview  with  Mother  Bunch,  a  few  days  after  Mademoiselle  de  Car- 
doville was  imprisoned  at  Dr.  Baleinier's,  had  yielded  to  a  twinge  of 
remorse,  and  given  to  the  seamstress  advice  likely  to  be  of  use  to  Adri- 
enne's  interests  —  sending  word  to  AgTicola  not  to  deliver  to  Madame 
de  Saint-Dizier  the  papers  found  in  the  hiding-jilace  of  the  pavilion, 
but  only  to  intrust  them  to  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  herself.  The 
latter,  afterward  informed  of  these  details  liy  Mother  Bunch,  felt  a 
double  degree  of  confidence  and  interest  in  Florine,  took  her  back  into 
her  service  with  gratitude,  and  almost  immediately  charged  her  with  a 
confidential  mission  —  that  of  superintending  the  arrangements  of  the 
house  hired  for  Djalma's  habitation. 

As  for  Mother  Bunch,  yielding  to  the  solicitations  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Cardoville,  and  finding  she  was  no  longer  of  use  to  Dagobert's  wife,  of 
whom  we  shall  speak  hereafter,  she  had  consented  to  take  up  her  abode 
in  the  hotel  on  the  Rue  d'Anjou,  along  with  Adiienne,  who,  ^^nth  that 
rare  sagacity  of  the  heart  peculiar  to  her,  intrusted  the  young  seam- 
stress, who  served  her  also  as  a  secretary,  with  the  deiiartment  of  alms- 
giving. 

Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  had  at  first  thought  of  entertaining  her 
merely  as  a  friend,  wishing  to  pay  homage  in  her  person  to  probity  with 
labor,  i-esignation  in  st)rrow,  and  intelligence  in  poverty  ;  but,  knowing 
the  workgirl's  natural  dignity,  she  feared,  with  reason,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  delicate  circumsjjectiou  with  which  the  hosi^itality  would 
be  offered.  Mother  Bunch  might  perceive  in  it  alms  in  disguise.  Adrienne 
preferred,  therefore,  while  she  treated  her  as  a  friend,  to  give  her  a  con- 
fidential employment.  In  this  manner  the  great  delicacy  of  the  ne(Hlle- 
woman  would  be  sjjared,  since  she  could  earn  her  livelihood  by  peii'orni- 
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iiig  duties  whioli  would  at  the  same  time  satisfy  her  praiseworthy 
instincts  of  charity.  In  fact,  she  could  fulfill,  T)etter  than  any  one,  the 
sacred  mission  confided  to  her  by  Adi'ienne.  Her  cruel  experience  in 
misfortune,  the  goodness  of  her  angelic  soul,  the  elevation  of  her  mind, 
her  rare  activity,  her  penetration  with  regard  to  the  painful  secrets  of 
poverty,  her  perfect  knowledge  of  flu;  industrial  classes,  wen;  sufficient 
security  for  the  tact  and  intelligence  with  which  the  exctdlent  creature 
would  second  the  generous  intentions  of  Mademoiselle  de  Card<n'ille. 

Let  us  now  speak  of  the  divers  events  whicli  on  tliat  day  preceded 
the  coming  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  to  the  garden-gate  of  the  house 
in  the  Rue  Blanche. 

About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  Ijliuds  of  Adrienne's  l)ed- 
chamber,  closely  shut,  admitted  no  ray  to  this  apartment,  which  was 
only  lighted  by  a  spherical  lamp  of  oriental  alabaster  suspended  from 
the  ceiling  by  three  long  silver  chains.  This  apartment,  terminât  inn'  in 
a  dome,  was  in  the  form  of  a  tent  with  eight  sides.  From  the  ceiling 
to  the  floor  it  was  hung  with  white  silk,  covered  with  long  draperies  of 
muslin,  fastened  in  large  puffs  to  the  wall  by  bands  caught  in  at  regu- 
lar distances  by  plates  of  ivory.  Two  doors,  also  of  ivory,  admirably 
incrusted  with  mother-of-pearl,  led,  one  to  the  bath-room,  the  other  to 
the  toilet-chamber — a  sort  of  little  temple  dedicated  to  the  worship  of 
beauty,  and  fiirnished  as  it  had  been  at  the  pa-\dlion  of  the  Hotel 
Saint-Dizier.  Two  other  compartments  of  the  wall  were  occupied  by 
windows  completely  veiled  with  drapery.  Opposite  the  bed,  inclosing 
splendid  fire-dogs  of  chased  silver,  was  a  chimney-piece  of  white  marble 
like  crystallized  snow,  on  which  were  sculptm-ed  two  magnificent  cary- 
atides and  a  frieze  representing  birds  and  flowers.  Above  tliis  frieze, 
carved  in  open-work  with  extreme  delicacy,  was  a  marble  basket,  filled 
with  red  camellias.  Tlieir  leaves  of  shining  green,  their  flowers  of  a 
delicate  rosy  hue,  were  the  only  colors  that  disturbed  the  harmonious 
whiteness  of  this  virgin  retreat.  Finally,  half  surrounded  by  waves  of 
white  muslin  which  poured  down  from  the  dome  like  a  mass  of  light 
clouds,  the  bed  was  visible — A^ery  low,  and  resting  on  feet  of  carved 
ivory,  which  stood  upon  the  ermine  carpet  that  covered  the  floor.  With 
the  exception  of  a  plinth,  also  in  ivory,  admirably  inlaid  with  mother-of- 
pearl,  the  bed  was  entirely  covered  witli  white  satin  wadded  and  ([uilted 
like  an  immense  scent-bag.  The  cambric  sheets  trimmed  with  lace, 
being  a  little  disturbed  on  one  side,  discovered  the  corner  of  a  white 
taffeta  mattress  and  a  light  counterpane  of  watered  stuff — for  an  ec^ual 
temperature  always  reigned  in  this  apartment,  warm  as  a  fine  spring  day. 

From  a  singular  scruple,  arising  from  the  same  sentiment  which  had 
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caused  Adrienne  to  have  inscribed  on  a  master-piece  of  goldsmith's  work 
the  name  of  the  maker  instead  of  that  of  the  seller,  she  had  wished  all 
these  articles,  so  costly  and  sumptnous,  to  be  maiinfactured  1  )y  workmen 
chosen  amongst  the  most  intelligent,  honest,  and  industrious  of  their 
class,  whom  she  had  supplied  with  the  necessary  materials.  In  this 
manner  she  had  been  able  to  add  to  the  price  of  the  work  the  profit 
usually  gained  by  the  middle-man  who  speculates  in  such  labor;  this 
notable  augmentation  of  wages  had  spread  happiness  and  comfort 
through  a  hundred  necessitous  families,  who,  blessing  the  munificence 
of  Adrienne,  gave  her,  as  she  said,  the  right  fo  eiijoij  her  Inxnyij  as  a  flood 
actio».  Nothing  could  be  fresher  or  more  charming  than  the  interior  of 
this  bed-chamber. 

Mademoiselle  de  Cardo ville  had  just  awoke;  she  reposed  in  the 
middle  of  this  flood  of  muslin,  lace,  cambric,  and  white  silk,  in  a  posi- 
tion full  of  sweet  grace.  Never  during  the  night  did  she  cover  that 
beautiful  golden  hair  (a  certain  method,  said  the  Greeks,  for  preserv- 
ing it  for  a  long  while  in  magnificence).  Every  evening  her  women 
arranged  her  long  silky  curls  in  flat  tresses,  forming  two  broad  bands, 
which,  descending  sufliciently  low  almost  entirely  to  conceal  the  small 
ear,  the  rosy  lobe  of  which  was  alone  Wsible,  were  joined  to  the  large 
plait  behind  the  head. 

This  head-dress,  borrowed  from  Greek  antiquity,  set  off  to  admira- 
tion the  pure,  fine  features  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  and  made  her 
look  so  much  younger,  that,  instead  of  eighteen,  one  would  hardly  have 
given  her  fifteen  years  of  age.  Gathered  thus  closely  about  the  temples, 
the  hair  lost  its  transparent  and  brilliant  hues,  and  would  have 
appeared  almost  lirown,  but  for  the  golden  tints  which  played  here  and 
there  amid  the  undulations  of  the  tresses.  Lulled  in  that  morning 
torpor,  the  warm  languor  of  which  is  so  favorable  to  soft  reveries, 
Adrienne  leaned  with  her  ell)ow  on  the  pillow,  and  her  head  a  little  on 
one  side,  which  displayed  to  advantage  the  ideal  contour  of  her  bared 
neck  and  shoulders;  her  smiling  lips,  moist  and  rosy,  were,  like  her 
cheeks,  cold  as  if  they  had  just  been  bathed  in  ice-water;  her  snow- 
white  lids  half  veiled  the  large,  dark,  soft  eyes,  which  now  gazed  lan- 
guidly upon  vacancy,  and  now  fixed  themselves  with  pleasure  upon  the 
rosy  flowers  and  green  leaves  in  the  basket  of  camellias. 

Wlio  can  paint  the  matchless  serenity  of  Adrien ne's  awaking — 
wiicu  tlie  fair  and  chaste  soid  roused  itself  in  the  fair  and  chaste  body  ? 
It  was  the  awaking  of  a  heart  as  pure  as  the  fresh  and  balmy  l)reath  of 
youth,  that  made  her  bosom  rise  and  fall  in  its  white,  innnaculate  i>urity. 
What  creed,  what  dogma,  what  formula,  what  religious  symbol,  oh, 
paternal  and  divine  Creator  !  can  ever  give  a  more  complete  idea  of  thy 
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harmonious  and  iucfful)!»  power  limn  I  lie  image  of  a  young  maiden 
awaking-  in  the  bloom  of  lier  l)eaiity,  and  in  all  the  s'l'aee  of  that 
nu>de.sty  with  whieh  thou  hast  endowed  her,  seeking,  in  her  dreamy 
innocence,  for  th(^  secret  of  that  celestial  instinct  of  love  which  thou 
hast  placed  in  the  l)osom  of  all  thy  creatures — oh,  thou  whose  love  is 
eternal  and  goodness  infinite  ! 

The  confused  thoughts  whieh,  since  her  sleep,  had  appeared  gently 
to  agitate  Adrienne,  absorbed  her  more  and  more;  her  head  icsting  on 
her  Itosom,  her  beautiful  arm  U])on  the  couch,  hei'  features,  without 
becoming  precisely  sad,  assumed  an  I'Xpression  of  tcniehiug  melaneholy. 
Her  dearest  desire  was  accomplished  :  she  was  about  to  live  independent 
and  alone.  But  this  affectionate,  deheate,  expansive,  and  marvelously 
complete  nature  felt  that  God  had  not  given  her  such  rare  treasures  to 
bury  them  in  a  cold  and  selfish  solitude.  She  felt  how  much  that  was 
great  and  beautiful  might  be  inspired  by  love,  both  in  herself  and  in  him 
that  should  be  worthy  of  her.  Confiding  in  her  coui'age  and  tlie  nolile- 
ness  of  her  character,  i)roud  of  the  example  that  she  wished  to  give  to 
other  women,  knowing  that  all  eyes  would  be  fixed  enviously  upon  her, 
she  felt,  as  it  were,  only  too  sure  of  herself  ;  far  from  fearing  that  sh(> 
should  make  a  bad  choice,  she  rather  feared  that  she  should  not  find 
any  from  whom  to  choose,  so  pure  and  perfect  was  her  taste.  And, 
even  had  she  met  with  her  own  ideal,  she  had  views  so  singular  and  so 
just,  so  extraordinary  and  yet  so  sensible,  with  regard  to  the  independ- 
ence and  dignity  of  woman,  that,  inexorably  determined  to  make  no 
concession  upon  this  head,  she  asked  herself  if  the  man  of  her  choice 
would  ever  accept  the  hitherto  unheard-of  conditions  that  she  meant  to 
impose.  In  recalling  to  her  remembrance  the  jjossible  suitors  that  she 
had  met  in  the  woild,  she  reineml)ered  also  the  dark  but  true  picture 
which  Rodin  had  drawn  with  so  much  caustic  bitterness.  She  remem- 
l)ered  too,  not  without  a  certain  pride,  the  encouragement  this  man  had 
given  her,  not  by  flattery,  lint  by  advising  her  to  follow  out  and  accom- 
plish a  great,  generous,  and  beautiful  design. 

The  current  or  the  caprice  of  fancy  soon  brought  Adrienne  to  think 
of  Djalma.  While  she  congratulated  herself  on  having  jjaid  to  her 
royal  kinsman  the  duties  of  a  kingly  hospitality,  the  young  lady  was 
far  from  regarding  the  prince  as  the  hero  of  her  future. 

And  first  she  said  to  herself,  not  unreasonably,  that  this  half-savage 
boy,  with  passions,  if  not  untamable,  yet  untamed,  transported  on  a 
sudden  into  the  midst  of  a  refined  civilization,  would  be  ine'V'itably 
destined  to  fiery  trials  and  violent  transformations.  Now,  Mademoiselle 
de  Cardoville,  having  nothing  masculine  or  despotic  in  her  character, 
had  no  wish  to  civilize  the  young  savage.     Therefore,  notA^ithstanding 
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the  interest,  or,  rather,  because  of  the  interest,  -which  she  felt  for  the 
young  Indian,  she  was  firmly  resolved  not  to  make  herself  known  to 
him  till  after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  months  ;  and  she  determined, 
also,  that  even  if  Djalma  should  learn  by  chance  that  she  was  his  rela- 
tion, she  would  not  receive  his  visit.  She  desired,  if  not  to  try  him,  at 
least  to  leave  him  free  in  all  his  acts,  so  that  he  might  expend  the  first 
fire  of  his  passions,  good  or  bad.  But  not  wishing  to  abandon  him 
quite  without  defense  to  the  perils  of  a  Parisian  life,  she  requested  the 
Count  de  Montbron,  in  confidence,  to  introduce  Prince  Djalma  to  the 
best  company  in  Paris,  and  to  enlighten  him  by  the  counsels  of  his  long 
experience. 

M.  de  Montbron  had  received  the  request  of  Mademoiselle  de  Car- 
doville  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  taking  delight,  he  said,  in  starting 
his  royal  tiger  in  drawing-rooms,  and  bringing  him  into  contact  with 
the  flower  of  the  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Paris,  offering,  at  the 
same  time,  to  wager  any  amount  in  favor  of  his  half -savage  pupil, 

"  As  for  myself,  my  dear  count,"  said  Adrienne  to  M.  de  Montbron, 
with  her  usual  frankness,  "  my  resolution  is  not  to  be  shaken.  You 
have  told  me  the  effect  that  will  ]:)e  produced  in  the  fashionable  world 
by  the  first  appearance  of  Prince  Djalma,  an  Indian  nineteen  years  of 
age,  of  surprising  beaiity,  proud  and  wild  as  a  young  lion  ai'ri\ang  from 
his  forest.  It  is  new,  it  is  extraordinary,  you  added  ;  and,  thei-efore,  all 
the  coquetries  of  civilized  life  will  pursue  him  with  an  eagerness  which 
makes  me  tremble  for  him.  Now,  seriously,  my  dear  coi;nt,  it  will  not 
suit  me  to  appear  as  the  rival  of  so  many  fine  ladies,  who  are  about  to 
expose  themselves  intrepidly  to  the  claws  of  the  young  tiger.  I  take 
great  interest  in  him,  because  he  is  my  cousin,  because  he  is  handsome, 
because  he  is  brave,  and,  above  all,  because  he  does  not  wear  that  hor- 
rible Eiiropean  dress.  No  doubt  these  are  rare  qualities,  but  not  suflB- 
eient  to  make  me  change  my  mind.  Besides,  the  good  old  philosopher, 
my  new  friend,  has  given  me  advice  alwut  this  Indian  which  you,  my 
dear  coiint,  who  are  not  a  philosopher,  will  yet  approve.  It  is,  for  some 
time,  to  receive  visits  at  home,  but  not  to  visit  other  people  ;  which  will 
spare  me  the  awkwardness  of  meeting  my  royal  cousin,  and  allow  me  to 
make  a  careful  choice,  even  amongst  my  usual  society.  As  my  house 
will  be  an  excellent  one,  my  position  most  unusual,  and  as  I  shall  be 
suspected  of  all  sorts  of  naughty  secrets,  I  shall  be  in  no  want  of 
iiupiisitive  visitors  who  will  amuse  me  a  good  deal,  I  assure  you." 

And  as  M.  de  Montbron  asked  if  the  c.r'ili'  of  tlie  poor  young  Indian 
tiger  was  to  last  long,  Adi-ienne  answered  : 

"As  I  shall  see  most  of  the  persons  to  whom  you  will  introduci'  him, 
I  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  different  opinions  about  him.     If  certain  men 
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speak  well  of  him,  and  ccvlain  wonicii  ill,  I  sluill  have  good  hope  of 
him.     lu  a  word,  the  opinion  that   I  come  to,  in  sifting  the  true  from 


the  false, — yon  may  leave  that  to  my  sagacity, — will  shorten  or  prolong 
the  exile  of  my  royal  cousin." 

Such  Avere  the  formal  intentions  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardovillc  with 
regard  to  Djalma,  even  ou  the  day  she  weut  with  Floriue  to  the  house 
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he  occupied.     lu  a  word,  she  had  positively  resolved  not  to  be  known 
to  liim  for  some  months  to  come. 

After  long  reflecting  that  morning  on  the  chances  that  might  yet 
otïer  themselves  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  her  heart,  Adrienne  fell  into  a 
new,  deep  reverie.  This  charming  ereatiu-e,  so  fuU  of  life  and  youth, 
heaved  a  low  sigh,  raised  her  arms  above  her  head,  turned  her  profile 
toward  the  pillow,  and  remained  for  some  moments  as  if  powerless  and 
vancjuished.  Motionless  beneath  the  white  tissues  that  wrapped  her 
rt)unil,  she  looked  like  a  fair,  marble  statue  visible  beneath  a  light  layer 
of  snow.  Suddenly  Adrienne  raised  lierseK  uj^,  drew  her  band  across 
her  Ijrow,  and  rang  for  her  women.  At  the  first  silver  tone  of  the  bell 
the  two  ivory  doors  opened.  Georgette  appeared  on  the  threshold  of 
the  dressing-room,  from  which  Fri.skij,  a  little  black-and-tau  dog,  with 
his  golden  collar,  escaped  with  a  joyful  barking.  Hebe  appeared  at  the 
same  time  on  the  threshold  of  the  bath-room. 

At  the  farther  end  of  this  apartment,  lighted  from  above,  might  be 
seen  ujjou  a  green  mat  of  Cordovan  leather  with  golden  ornaments  a 
crystal  bath  in  the  form  of  a  long  shell.  The  three  only  divisions  in 
this  master-piece  of  glass-work  were  concealed  by  the  elegant  device  of 
several  large  reeds  in  silver,  which  rose  from  the  wide  liasin  of  the  bath, 
also  of  wrought  silver,  representing  chikb-en  and  dolphins  playing 
among  branches  of  natiu'al  coral  and  azure  shells.  Nothing  could  be 
more  pleasing  tbau  the  effect  of  these  purple  reeds  and  ultramarine 
shells  upon  a  dull  gi"ound  of  silver;  the  balsamic  vapor  which  rose 
from  the  warm,  limpid,  and  perfumed  water  that  filled  the  crystal  shell 
spread  through  the  bath-room  and  fioated  like  a  light  cloud  into  the 
sleeping-chamber. 

Seeing  Hebe  in  her  fresh  and  pretty  costume,  bringing  her  a  long 
bathing-gown  hanging  upon  a  bare  and  dimpled  arm,  Adrienne  said  to 
her: 

"  Where  is  Florine,  my  child  !  " 

"  ]\Iadame,  she  went  downstairs  two  hours  ago  ;  she  was  wanted  for 
something  very  pressing." 

"  Who  wanted  her  /  " 

"  The  yoiing  person  who  serves  mademoiselle  as  secretary.  She  went 
out  tliis  morning  very  early;  and  as  soon  as  she  returned  she  sent  for 
Florine,  who  has  not  come  liack  since." 

"  This  absence  no  doubt  relates  to  some  important  affair  of  my  angelic 
minister  of  succor,"  said  Adrienne,  smiling  and  thinking  of  tlie  Iniiich- 
back. 

Then  she  made  a  sign  to  Hebe  to  approach  her  bed. 
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Abcmt  two  hours  after  rising,  Adricuiic,  liaviiig  luul  herself  dressed 
as  usual  Avitli  rare  elegance,  dismissed  liei-  women  and  sent  for  Mother 
Buneh,  whom  she  treattul  with  marked  deference,  always  receiving  her 
alone. 

The  young  seamstress  entered  hastily,  with  a  pale,  agitated  counte- 
nance, and  said,  in  a  trembling  voice  : 

"Oh,  mademoiselle!  my  presentiments  wei-e  juslilied.     Vou  arc  be- 
trayed." 

"  Of  wliat  presentiments  do  you  speak,  my  dearchild?"  said  Adi-ienue, 
with  surprise.     "  Who  betrays  me  I  " 

"  M.  Rodin  !  "  answei'ed  the  workgirl. 


CHAPTER   VII 


DOUBTS 


N  lieaviug  the  accusation  Itrouglit  against  Rodin,  Made- 
moiselle de  Cardo^nlle  looked  at  the  denimciator  with  new 
astonishment. 

Before  eontinning  this  scene,  we  may  say  that  Mother 
Bunch  was  no  longer  clad  in  her  poor,  old  clothes,  but  was  dressed  in 
black,  with  as  much  simplicity  as  taste.  The  sad  color  seemed  to  indi- 
cate her  renunciation  of  all  human  vanity,  the  eternal  mourning  of  her 
heart,  and  the  austere  duties  imposed  upon  her  by  her  devotion  to  mis- 
fortune. With  her  1  )la('k  gown  she  wore  a  large  falling  collar,  white 
and  neat  as  her  little  gauze  cap  with  its  gray  ribbons,  which,  revealing 
her  bands  of  fine  brown  hair,  set  off  to  advantage  her  pale  and  melan- 
choly countenance,  with  its  soft  blue  eyes.  Her  long,  delicate  hands, 
preserved  from  the  cold  by  gloves,  were  no  longer,  as  formerly,  of  a 
violet  hue,  but  of  an  almost  transparent  whiteness. 

Her  agitated  features  expressed  a  lively  uneasiness.     Extremely 
surprised,  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  exclaimed  : 

"  What  do  you  say  ?  " 

"  M.  Rodin  betrays  you,  mademoiselle." 

"  M.  Rodin  ?     Impossible  !  " 

"  Oh,  mademoiselle  !  my  presentiments  did  not  deceive  me." 

"  Your  presentiments  I  " 

"  The  first  time  I  saw  M.  Rodin  I  was  frightened,  in  spite  of  myself. 
My  heart  sank  within  me  and  I  trembled — for  you,  mademoiselle." 

"  For  me  'I  "  said  Ackienne.  "  Why  did  yon  not  ti-emble  for  yourself, 
my  poor  friend  !  " 

"I  do  not  know,  mndonioiscUc,  Imt  such  was  my  first  impression. 
And  this  fear  was  so  invincible  that,  notwithstanding  the  kindness  that 
M.  Rodin  showed  my  sister,  he  frightened  mo,  none  the  less." 

"  That  is  strange.     I  can  understand  as  well  as  any  one  the  almost 
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irresistililc  iiillucuco  of  sympathies  or  aversions;  Imt,  in  tliis  instance  — 
However,"  resumed  Adrienne,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  "  no  matter 
for  that  ;  how  have  these  suspicions  been  changed  to  certainty  !  " 

"  Yesterday  I  went  to  take  to  my  sister  Cephyse  the  assistance  that 
M.  Rodin  had  given  me,  in  the  name  of  a  charitable  person.  I  did  not 
find  Cei^hyse  at  the  friend's  who  had  taken  care  of  her;  I  tlieix-fore 
begged  the  portress  to  inform  my  sister  that  I  would  call  again  this 
morning.  That  is  what  I  did';  but  you  must  excuse  me,  mademoiselle, 
some  necessary  details." 

"  Speak,  speak,  my  dear." 

"The  young  girl  who  had  received  my  sister,"  said  Mother  Buncli, 
with  embarrassment,  casting  down  her  eyes  and  blushing,  "  does  not 
lead  a  very  regular  life.  A  person  with  whom  she  has  gone  on  several 
parties  of  pleasure,  one  M.  Dumoulin,  had  informed  her  of  the  real  name 
of  M.  Rodin,  who  has  a  kind  of  lodging  in  that  house,  and  there  goes  by 
the  name  of  Charlemagne." 

"  That  is  just  what  he  told  us  at  Dr.  Baleiuier's  ;  and  the  day  Iw^fore 
yesterday,  when  I  again  alluded  to  tlie  circumstance,  he  explained  to  me 
the  necessity  in  which  he  was,  for  certain  reasons,  to  have  a  humble 
retreat  in  that  remote  quarter  —  and  I  could  not  but  aiii)rove  of  his 
motives." 

"  Well,  then  !  j^esterday  M.  Rodin  received  a  visit  from  the  Abljé 
d'Aigrigny." 

"  The  Abbé  d'Aigrigny  !  "  exclaimed  Mademoiselle  de  C'ardoville. 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle  ;  he  remained  for  two  hours  shut  up  with  M. 
Rodin." 

"  My  child,  you  must  have  l)een  deceived." 

"  I  was  told,  mademoiselle,  that  the  Abbé  d'Aigrigny  had  called  in  the 
morning  to  see  M.  Rodin  ;  not  finding  him  at  home,  he  had  left  with  the 
portress  his  name  wi'itteu  on  a  slip  of  paper,  with  the  words,  '  /  shaU 
return  in  tiro  hours.''  The  girl  of  whom  I  spoke  had  seen  this  slip  of 
paper.  As  all  that  concerns  M.  Rodin  appears  mysterious  enough,  she 
had  the  cririosity  to  wait  for  M.  d'Aigrigny  in  the  porter's  lodge,  and, 
about  two  hours  afterward  he  indeed  returned  and  saw  M.  Rodin." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Adrienne,  shuddering  ;  "  it  is  impossible.  There  must 
be  some  mistake." 

"  I  think  not,  mademoiselle  ;  for,  knowing  how  serious  such  a  discovery 
would  be,  I  begged  the  young  girl  to  describe  to  me  the  appearance  of 
M.  d'Aigrigny." 

"Well?" 

"  The  Abbé  d'Aigrigny,  she  told  me,  is  about  forty  years  of  age.  He 
is  tall  and  upright,  dresses  plainly,  but  with  care  ;  has  gray  eyes,  very 
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large  and  piercing,  thick  eyebrows,  chestnut-colored  hair,  a  face  closely 
shaved,  and  a  very  decided  aspect." 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Adrienne,  hardlj'  able  to  believe  what  she  heai'd. 
"  The  description  is  exact." 

"  Wishing  to  have  all  jiossible  details,"  resumed  Mother  Bunch,  "  1 
asked  the  portress  if  M.  Eodin  and  the  Abbé  d'Aigriguy  apjieared  to  be 
at  variance  when  they  quitted  the  house  ?  She  replied  no,  Itut  that  the 
abbé  said  to  M.  Rodin,  as  they  parted  at  the  door  :  '  I  will  write  to  you 
to-morrow,  as  agTeed.'" 

"  Is  it  a  dream  !  Good  Heaven  !  "  said  Adi-ienne,  drawing  her  hands 
across  her  forehead  in  a  sort  of  stupor.  "  I  cannot  doubt  your  word,  my 
poor  friend;  and  yet  it  is  M.  Rodin  who  himself  sent  you  to  that 
house,  to  give  assistance  to  your  sister  :  would  he  have  willfully  laid  open 
to  you  his  secret  interviews  with  the  Abbé  d'Aigrigny  ?  It  would  have 
been  bad  jiolicy  in  a  traitor." 

"  That  is  true,  and  the  same  reflection  occurred  to  me.  And  yet  the 
meeting  of  these  two  men  ajjpeared  so  dangerous  to  you,  madame,  that 
I  returned  home  full  of  terror." 

Characters  of  extreme  honesty  are  very  hard  to  con\ànce  of  the 
treachery  of  others  :  the  more  infamous  the  deception,  the  more  they  are 
inclined  to  doubt  it.  Adrienne  was  one  of  these  characters,  rectitude 
being  a  prime  quality  of  her  mind.  Though  deeply  impressed  by  the 
communication,  she  remarked  : 

"  Come,  my  dear,  do  not  let  us  frighten  ourselves  too  soon,  or  be  over- 
hasty  in  believing  evil.  Let  us  try  to  enlighten  oui'selves  by  reasoning, 
and  first  of  all  remember  facts.  M.  Rodin  opened  for  me  the  doors  of 
Dr.  Baleinier's  asylum  ;  in  my  presence,  he  brought  his  charge  against 
the  Abbé  d'Aigrigny  ;  he  forced  the  superior  of  the  convent  to  restore 
Marshal  Simon's  daughters,  he  succeeded  in  discovering  the  retreat  of 
Prince  Djalma  ;  he  faithfully  execiited  my  intentions  with  regard  to  my 
young  cousin;  only  yesterday  he  gave  me  the  most  useful  advice.  All 
this  is  true,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  mademoiselle." 

"  Now,  sujjpose  that  M.  Rodin,  putting  things  in  their  worst  light,  had 
some  after-thought,  that  he  hopes  to  be  liberally  rewarded,  for  instance  ; 
hitherto,  at  least,  he  has  shown  complete  disinterestedness." 

'"^J'hat  also  is  true,"  said  poor  Mother  Bunch,  obliged,  like  Adi-icinie, 
to  admit  the  evidence  of  fixed  facts. 

"Now,  let  us  look  at  the  possibility  of  treachery.  Unite  with  the 
Abbé  d'Aigriguy  to  beti-ay  nic  !  Beti'ay  me? — how?  and  for  what  i)ur- 
pose  1  What  have  I  to  fear  :'  Is  it  not  the  Abbé  d'Aigrigny,  on  the 
contrary,  is  it  not  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier,  who  have  to  render  an 
account  for  the  injuries  they  have  done  lue?" 
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"But,  then,  inailciiioiscllc,  liow  do  you  rxplaiu  the  meeting  of  these 
two  men,  wlio  have  so  many  motives  for  mutual  aversion  ?  May  there 
not  be  some  dark  project  still  behind  ?  Besides,  I  am  not  tlx'  only  one 
to  think  so." 

"  How  is  that  ?  " 

"This  niovnini;-,  on  my  retui-n,  I  was  so  much  agitated,  that  Mademoi- 
selle Florinc  asked  me  the  cause  of  my  trouble.  1  know,  mademoiselle, 
how  much  she  is  devoted  to  you." 

"  Nobody  could  be  more  so  ;  only  recently  you  yourself  inff)rmed  me 
of  the  signal  service  she  rendered,  during  my  eonfinf'7n(Mit  at  Dr.  Balei- 
nier's." 

"  Well,  mademoiselle,  this  morning,  on  my  return,  thinking  it  neces- 
sary to  have  you  informed  as  soon  as  possible,  I  told  all  to  Mademoiselle 
Floriue.  Like  me, —  even  more,  jjerhaps, —  she  was  terrified  at  the  meet- 
ing of  Rodin  and  M.  d'Aigrigny.  After  a  moment's  reflection,  she  said 
to  me  :  '  It  is,  I  think,  useless  to  disturb  my  mistress  at  i^resent  ;  it  can 
be  of  no  importance  whether  she  is  informed  of  this  tr(^achery  two  or 
three  hours  sooner  or  later  ;  during  that  time  I  may  l)e  able  to  disco\'er 
something  more.  I  have  an  idea,  which  I  think  a  good  one.  Make  my 
excuses  to  my  mistress  ;  I  shall  soon  Ije  back.'  Then  Florine  sent  for  a 
hackuey-coaeh  and  went  out." 

"  Florine  is  an  excellent  girl,"  said  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo\'ille,  with 
a  smile,  for  further  reflection  had  quite  re-assured  her  ;  "  but,  on  this 
occasion,  I  think  that  her  zeal  and  good  heart  have  deceived  her,  as 
they  have  you,  my  poor  friend.  Do  you  know  that  we  are  two  madca])S, 
you  and  I,  not  to  have  thought  of  one  thing,  which  would  lun'e  put  us 
quite  at  our  ease  ?  " 

"  How  so,  mademoiselle  1'  " 

"  The  Abbé  d'Aigrigny  fears  M.  Rodin  ;  he  may  have  sought  him  out, 
to  entreat  his  forbearance.  Do  you  not  find  this  explanation  ])oth 
satisfactory  and  reasonable  I  " 

"  Perhaps  so,  mademoiselle,"  said  Mother  Bunch,  after  a  moment's 
reflection  ;  "  yes,  it  is  probable." 

But  after  another  silence,  and  as  if  yielding  to  a  conviction  superior 
to  every  possible  argument,  she  exclaimed  : 

"  And  yet,  no  ;  believe  me,  mademoiselle,  you  are  deceived.  I  feel  it. 
All  appearances  may  be  against  what  I  affirm  ;  yet,  believe  me,  these 
presentiments  are  too  strong  not  to  be  true.  And  have  you  not  guessed 
the  most  secret  instincts  of  my  heart  f  why  should  I  not  be  able  to 
guess  the  dangers  with  which  you  are  menaced  f  " 

"  What  do  you  say  ?  what  have  I  guessed  ?  "  replied  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville,  involuntaiily  impressed  by  the  other's  tone  of  conviction  and 
alarm. 
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"  What  have  you  guessed  f  "  resumed  the  latter.  "  All  the  trouble- 
some suseeptiljility  of  au  uufortuuate  creature,  to  whom  destiny  has 
decreed  a  life  ajiart.  If  I  have  hitherto  been  silent,  it  is  not  from 
ignorance  of  what  I  owe  you.  Who  told  you,  mademoiselle,  that  the 
only  way  to  make  me  accept  your  favors  without  blushing  was  to  give 
me  some  employment,  that  would  enable  me  to  soothe  the  misfortunes 
I  had  so  long  shared  ?  Who  told  you,  when  you  wished  me  to  have  a 
seat  at  youi-  table,  and  to  treat  as  your  friend  the  poor  needle-woman,  in 
whose  person  you  sought  to  honor  resignation  and  honest  industry  — 
who  told  you,  when  I  answered  with  tears  of  gi-atitude  and  regret,  that 
it  was  not  false  modesty,  but  a  consciousness  of  my  own  ridiculous 
deformity,  that  made  me  refuse  your  offer  ?  ^Vlio  told  you  that,  but  for 
this,  I  should  have  accepted  it  proudly,  in  the  name  of  all  my  low-born 
sisters  %  But  you  replied  to  me  with  the  touching  words  :  '  I  understand  ' 
your  refusal,  my  friend;  it  is  not  occasioned  by  false  modesty,  but  by 
a  sentiment  of  dignity  that  I  love  and  respect.'  Who  told  you,"  con- 
tinued the  workgivl,  with  increasing  animation,  "  that  I  should  be  so 
happy  to  find  a  little  solitary  retreat  in  this  magnificent  house,  which 
dazzles  me  with  its  splendor  t  Who  guided  you  in  the  choice  of  the 
ajiartmeut  —  still  far  too  good  —  that  you  have  provided  for  me  ?  Who 
taught  you  that,  without  envying  the  beauty  of  the  charming  creatures 
that  sm-round  you,  and  whom  I  love  because  they  love  yoix,  I  should 
always  feel,  by  an  involuntary  comparison,  embarrassed  and  ashamed 
before  them  I  Who  told  you,  therefore,  to  send  them  away,  whenever 
you  wished  to  speak  with  me  !  Yes  !  who  has  revealed  to  you  all  the 
painful  and  secret  susceptibilities  of  a  position  like  mine  !  Who  has 
revealed  them  to  you  ?  God,  no  doubt  !  who  in  his  infinite  majesty 
creates  worlds,  and  yet  cares  for  the  poor  little  insect  hidden  beneath 
the  grass.  And  you  think  that  the  gi'atitude  of  a  heart  you  have 
understood  so  well  cannot  rise  in  its  turn  to  the  knowledge  of  what 
maybe  hurtful  to  you  Î  No,  no;  some  peojjle  have  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  ;  others  have  the  still  more  precious  instinct  that  enables 
them  to  preserve  those  they  love.  Grod  has  given  me  this  instinct. 
I  tell  you  that  you  arc  betrayed  !  " 

And  with  animated  look  and  cheeks  slightly  colored  witli  emotion, 
the  speaker  laid  such  stress  upon  the  last  words,  and  accompanied  them 
with  such  energetic  gesture,  that  Mademoiselle  de  Cardovillc,  already 
shaken  ])y  the  girl's  warmtli,  began  almost  to  share  in  her  apprehen- 
sions. Then,  although  she  had  before  learned  to  ai»preciate  the  supe- 
rior intelligence  of  this  pooi-  child  of  the  people,  Mademoiselle  ile 
Cardoville  had  never  till  now  heard  lier  friend  express  herself  with  so 
much  eloquence — an  eloquence,  too,  that  was  inspired  by  the  noblest 
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sentiiueiit.s.  This  circumstance  added  to  the  impression  made  upon 
Adriciinc.  But  at  th(^  nioiiiciit  slic  was  a]K)nt  to  answer,  a  knock  was 
heard  at  the  door  of  tlie  room,  and  Eloriue  entered. 


On  seeing  the  alarmed  countenance  of  her  waiting-maid,  Mademoi- 
selle de  Cardoville  said  hastily  : 

"  Well,  Florine  !  what  news  ?     Whence  come  you,  my  child?" 
"  From  the  Hotel  Saint-Dizier,  mademoiselle." 
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"  And  why  did  you  go  there  f  "  asked  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville, 
with  surprise. 

"  Tills  moruing,"  said  Florine,  glancing  at  the  workgivl,  "  mademoi- 
selle, there,  confided  to  me  her  suspicions  and  uneasiness.  I  shared  in 
them.  The  visit  of  the  Abbé  d'Aigrigny  to  ]M.  Eodiu  ajjpeared  to  me 
very  serious.  I  thought,  if  it  should  turn  out  that  M.  Rodin  had  been 
during  the  last  few  days  to  the  Hotel  Saint-Dizier,  there  would  be  no 
longer  any  doubt  of  his  treachery." 

"  True,"  said  Adrienne,  more  and  more  uneasy.     "  Well  ?  " 

"  As  I  had  been  charged  to  superintend  the  removal  from  the  lodge, 
I  knew  that  several  things  had  remained  there.  To  obtain  admittance, 
I  had  to  apply  to  Madame  Grivois.  I  had  thus  a  pretext  for  returning 
to  the  hotel." 

"  What  next,  Florine,  what  next  ?  " 

"  I  endeavored  to  get  Madame  Grivois  to  talk  of  M.  Rodin,  but  it  was 
in  vain." 

"  She  suspected  you,"  said  the  workgirl.     "  It  was  to  be  anticipated." 

"  I  asked  her,"  continued  Florine,  "  if  they  had  seen  M.  Rodin  at  the 
hotel  lately.  She  answered  evasively.  Then,  despairing  of  getting 
anything  out  of  her,"  continued  Florine,  "  I  left  Madame  Grivois  ;  and, 
that  my  visit  might  excite  no  suspicion,  I  went  to  the  pavilion,  when, 
as  I  turned  down  the  avenue,  whom  do  I  see  !  Why,  M.  Rodin  himself, 
hastening  toward  the  little  garden-door,  wishing,  no  doubt,  to  depart 
iinuoticed  by  that  way." 

"  Mademoiselle,  you  hear,"  cried  Mother  Bunch,  clasping  her  hands 
with  a  supplicating  air  ;  "  such  evidence  should  convince  you." 

"  M.  Rodin  at  the  Princess  de  Saiut-Dizier's  !  "  cried  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville,  whose  glance,  generally  so  mild,  now  suddenly  flashed  with 
vehement  indignation.  Then  she  added,  in  a  tone  of  considerable  emo- 
tion, "  Continue,  Florine." 

"  At  sight  of  M.  Rodin  I  stopped,"  proceeded  Florine,  "  and  keeping 
a  little  on  one  side,  I  gained  the  pavilion  without  being  seen.  I  looked 
out  into  the  street  through  the  closed  blinds,  and  perceived  a  hackney- 
coach.  It  was  waiting  for  M.  Rodin,  for,  a  minute  after,  he  got  into 
it,  sajdng  to  the  coachman,  '  No.  39  Rue  Blanche  ' " 

"  The  prince's  !  "  exclaimed  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville. 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle." 

"  Yes,  M.  Rodin  was  to  see  him  to-day,"  said  Adrienne,  reflecting. 

"No  doubt  he  betrays  you  and  the  prince,  also;  the  latter  will  be 
made  his  victim  more  easily  than  you." 

"  Shame  !  shame  !  "  cried  Madt'moiselle  de  Cardoville  on  a  sudden,  as 
she  rose,  all  her  features  contracted  with  painful  anger.   "  After  such  a 
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piece  of  treachery,  it  is  enougli  to  make  us  doubt  of  everything — even 
of  ourselves." 

"  Oh,  mademoiselle  !  is  it  not  dreadful  i  "  said  Mother  Jiuuch,  shud- 
dering. 

"  But,  then,  why  did  he  rescue  me  and  mine,  and  accuse  the  Abbé 
d'Aigrigny  f  "  wondered  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville.  "  Of  a  truth  it  is 
enough  to  make  one  lose  one's  reason.  It  is  an  abyss;  but,  oh  !  how 
frightful  is  doul)t  !  " 

"As  I  returned,"  said  Florine,  easting  a  look  of  affectionate  devotion 
on  her  mistress,  "  I  thought  of  a  way  to  make  all  clear  ;  but  there  is 
not  a  minute  to  lose." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  Adrienne,  looking  at  Florine  with  sur- 
prise. 

"  M.  Rodin  will  soon  be  alone  with  the  prince,"  said  Florine. 

"  No  doubt,"  replied  Adrienne. 

"  The  prince  always  sits  in  a  little  room  that  opens  upon  a  gi'een- 
house.    It  is  there  that  he  will  receive  M.  Rodin." 

"  What  then  ?  "  resumed  Ach'ienne. 

"  This  greenhouse,  which  I  had  arranged  according  to  your  orders, 
has  only  one  issue — by  a  door  leading  into  a  little  lane.  The  gardener 
gets  in  that  way  every  morning,  so  as  not  to  have  to  pass  through  the 
apartments.  Having  finished  his  work,  he  does  not  return  thither  dui- 
ing  the  day." 

"  What  do  you  mean  f  What  is  your  project  I  "  said  Adrienne,  look- 
ing at  Florine  with  growing  surprise. 

"  The  plants  are  so  disposed  that  I  think,  if  even  the  shade  were  not 
there  which  screens  the  glass  that  sej^arates  the  saloon  from  the  green- 
house, one  might  get  near  enough  to  hear  what  was  passing  in  the 
room  without  being  seen.  When  I  was  superintending  the  arrange- 
ments, I  always  entered  by  this  greenhouse  door.  The  gardener  had 
one  key  and  I  another.  Luckily,  I  have  not  yet  parted  with  mine. 
Within  an  hour  you  may  know  how  far  to  trust  M.  Rodin.  If  he 
betrays  the  prince,  he  betrays  you  also." 

"  What  say  you  ?  "  ci'ied  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville. 

"  Set  out  instantly  with  me  ;  we  reach  the  side-door  ;  I  enter  alone, 
for  precaution's  sake  ;  if  all  is  right,  I  return " 

"  You  would  have  me  turn  spy  I  "  said  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville 
haughtily,  interrupting  Florine.     "  You  cannot  think  it." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  mademoiselle,"  said  the  girl,  casting  down  her 
eyes  with  a  confused  and  sorrowful  air  ;  "  you  had  suspicions,  and 
meseems  'tis  the  only  way  to  confirm  or  to  destroy  them." 

"  Stoop  to  listen  to  a  conversation  ;  never  !  "  replied  Adrienne. 
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"  Mademoiselle,"  said  Mother  Bunch  suddenly,  after  some  moments' 
thought,  "  i^ermit  me  to  tell  you  that  Mademoiselle  Floiine  is  right. 
The  plan  proijosed  is  a  painful  one,  but  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  you 
can  clear  up,  perhaps  forever,  j^our  doubts  as  to  M.  Rodin.  Notwith- 
standing the  evidence  of  facts,  in  spite  of  the  almost  certainty  of  my 
presentiments,  appearances  may  deceive  us.  I  was  the  tirst  who 
accused  M.  Rodin  to  you.  I  should  not  forgive  myself  all  the  rest  of 
my  life  did  I  accuse  him  wrongfully.     Beyond  doubt,  it  is  painful,  as 

you  say,  madame,  to  listen  to  a  conversation " 

Then,  with  a  violent  effort  to  console  herself,  she  added,  as  she 
strove  to  repress  her  tears  : 

"  Yet,  as  your  safety  is  at  stake,  mademoiselle, — for,  if  this  be  treach- 
ery, the  future  pi"osj)ect  is  dreadful, — I  will  go  in  your  place — to " 

"  Not  a  word  more,  I  entreat  you,"  cried  Mademoiselle  de  Cai'doville, 
interrupting.  "  Let  you,  my  poor  friend,  do  for  me  what  I  thought 
degrading  to  do  myself  f    Never  !  " 

Then,  turning  to  Florine,  she  added  : 

"  Tell  M.  de  Bonneville  to  have  the  carriage  got  ready  on  the  instant." 

"  You  consent,  then  !  "  cried  Florine,  clasping  her  hands,  and  not 
seeking  to  conceal  her  joy  ;  and  her  eyes  also  became  full  of  tears. 

"  Yes,  I  consent,"  answered  Adrienne,  with  emotion.  "  If  it  is  to  be 
war,  a  war  to  the  knife  that  they  would  wage  with  me,  I  must  be 
prepared  for  it  ;  and,  come  to  think  of  it,  it  would  only  be  weakness 
and  folly  not  to  put  myself  on  my  guard.  No  doul)t  this  step  costs  me 
much  and  is  very  repugnant  to  me,  but  it  is  the  only  way  to  put  an 
end  to  susi>i('ions  that  would  be  a  continual  torment  to  me,  and  perhaps 
to  prevent  still  gi-eater  e\-ils.  Yes  !  for  many  important  reasons,  this 
interview  of  M.  Rodin  with  Prince  Djalma  may  be  doubly  decisive  with 
me — as  to  the  confidence  or  the  inexorable  hate  that  I  must  henceforth 
feel  for  M.  Rodin.  So,  Florine,  quick  !  my  cloak  and  bonnet,  and  the 
carriage.  You  will  go  with  me.  As  foi-  you,  my  dear,  pray  wait  for 
me  here,"  she  added,  turning  to  the  workgirl. 

Half  an  hour  after  this  conversation,  Adrienne's  carriage  stopped, 
as  we  have  before  seen,  at  the  little  garden-gate  of  the  house  in  the  Rue 
Blanche. 

Florine  entered  the  greenhouse,  and  soon  returned  to  her  mistress. 
"  The  shade  is  down,  madame.  M.  Rodin  has  just  entered  the  prince's 
room." 

Mad(anoiselle  dc  Cardoville  was,  therefore,  pres(>nt,  thougli  invisible, 
at  the  following  scene,  which  took  place  between  Rodin  and  Djalma. 
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S^l^^u^  OME  minutes  before  tlie  entrance  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
^^^|^^  ville  into  the  greenhouse,  Eodin  had  been  introduced  by 
k^^l  Faringhea  into  the  presence  of  the  j)riuce,  who,  still  under 
^■^s)|  tiie  influence  of  the  burning  excitement  into  which  he  had 
been  plunged  by  the  words  of  the  half-caste,  did  not  ajjpear  to  jterceive 
the  Jesuit. 

The  latter,  surprised  at  the  animated  expression  of  Djalma's  counte- 
nance and  his  almost  frantic  air,  made  a  sign  of  interrogation  to  Farin- 
ghea, who  answered  him  privately  in  the  following  symbolical  manner  : 
After  laying  his  forefinger  on  his  head  and  heart,  he  i>ointed  to  the 
fire  burning  in  the  chimney,  signifying  by  his  pantomimic  action  that 
the  head  and  heart  of  Djalma  were  Iwth  in  flames.  No  doul^t  Rodin 
understood  him,  for  an  imperceptible  smile  of  satisfaction  played  ujjon 
his  wan  lips  ;  then  he  said  aloud  to  Faringhea  : 

"  I  wish  to  be  alone  with  the  prince.     Let  down  the  shade,  and  see 
that  we  are  not  interrupted." 

The  half-caste  bowed,  and  touched  a  spring  near  the  sheet  of  plate- 
glass,  which  slid  into  the  wall  as  the  blind  descended  ;  then,  again  bow- 
ing, Faringhea  left  the  room.     It  was  shortly  after  that  Mademoiselle  do 


Cardoville  and  Florine  entered  the  greenhouse,  which  was  now  only 
separated  from  the  room  in  which  was  Djalma,  by  the  transparent  thick- 
ness of  a  shade  of  white  silk,  embroidered  with  large  colored  birds. 

The  noise  of  the  door,  which  Faringhea  closed  as  he  went  out, 
seemed  to  recall  the  young  Indian  to  himself  ;  his  features,  though  still 
animated,  recovered  their  habitual  expression  of  mildness  and  gentle- 
ness ;  he  started,  drew  his  hand  across  his  brow,  looked  round  him,  as 
if  waking  up  from  a  deep  reverie,  and  then  advancing  toward  Rodin, 
with  an  air  as  respectful  as  confused,  he  said  to  him,  using  the  expres- 
sion commonly  ajipUed  to  old  men  in  his  country  : 
"  Pardon  me,  father." 
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Still  following  the  customs  of  his  nation,  so  full  of  deference  toward 
age,  he  took  Rodin's  hand  to  raise  to  his  lips,  but  the  Jesuit  drew  back 
a  step  and  refused  this  homage. 

"  For  what  do  you  ask  pardon,  my  dear  pi-ince  f  "  said  he  to  Djalma. 

"  When  you  entered,  I  was  in  a  dream  ;  I  did  not  come  to  meet  you. 
Once  more,  pardon  me,  father  !  " 

"  Once  more,  I  forgive  you  with  all  my  heart,  my  dear  prince.  But 
let  us  have  some  talk.  Pray  resume  your  place  on  the  couch,  and  your 
pipe,  too,  if  you  like  it." 

But  Djalma,  instead  of  adopting  the  suggestion,  and  throwing  him- 
self on  the  divan,  according  to  his  custom,  insisted  on  seating  himself 
in  a  chair,  notwithstanding  all  the  persuasion  of  ''  the  Old  Man  icith  (he 
Good  Heart, ^^  as  he  always  called  the  Jesuit. 

"  Eeally,  your  jioliteness  troubles  me,  my  dear  ijrince,"  said  Rodin  ; 
"  you  are  here  at  home  in  India  ;  at  least,  we  wish  you  to  think  so." 

"  Many  things  remind  me  of  my  country,"  said  Djalma,  in  a  mild, 
grave  tone.  "Your  goodness  reminds  me  of  my  father,  and  of  him 
who  was  a  father  to  me,"  added  the  Indian,  as  he  thought  of  Marshal 
Simon,  whose  arrival  in  Paris  had  been  purposely  concealed  from  him. 
After  a  moment's  silence,  he  resumed  in  a  tone  full  of  affectionate 
warmth,  as  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  Rodin  : 

"  You  are  come,  and  I  am  happy." 

"  I  understand  your  joy,  my  dear  prince,  for  I  come  to  take  you  out 
of  prison  ;  to  open  your  cage  for  you.  I  have  begged  you  to  submit  to 
a  brief  seclusion  entirely  for  your  own  interest." 

"  Can  I  go  out  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  To-day,  my  dear  prince,  if  you  please." 
The  young  Indian  reflected  for  a  moment,  and  then  resumed  : 

"  I  must  have  friends,  since  I  am  here  in  a  palace  that  does  not  belong 
to  me." 

"  Certainly  you  have  friends  —  excellent  friends,"  answered  Rodin. 
At  these  words,  Djalma's   countenance  seemed  to  acquire  fresh 
beauty.    The  most  noble  sentiments  were  expressed  in  his  fine  features; 
his  large  black  eyes  became  slightly  hmnid,  and  after  another  interval 
of  silence  he  rose  and  said  to  Rodin  with  emotion  : 

"  Come  !  " 

"  Whither,  dear  prince  ?  "  said  the  other,  much  surprised. 

"  To  thank  my  friends.     I  have  waited  three  days.     It  is  long." 

"  Permit  me,  dear  prince  ;  I  have  much  to  tell  you  on  this  subject  ; 
please  to  be  seated." 

Djalma  resumed  his  seat  with  docility.     Rodin  continued: 

"It  is  true  that  you  have  friends;  or  I'atliei-,  you  have  a  friend. 
Kficnds  ai'(!  i-are." 
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"  Wliat  are  you  !  " 

"Well,  then,  you  have  two  friends,  my  dear  prince:  myself,  wkom 
you  know,  anil  one  other,  whom  you  do  not  know,  and  who  desires  to 
remain  unknown  to  you." 

"  Why  I  " 

"Why!"  answered  Rodin,  after  a  moment's  embarrassment.  "  Be- 
cause the  happiness  he  feels  in  giving  you  these  pi'oofs  of  his  friendship, 
and  even  his  own  tranquillity,  depend  upon  preserving  this  mystery." 

"  Why  should  there  be  concealment  when  we  do  good  !  " 

"  Sometimes  to  conceal  the  good  we  do,  my  dear  prince." 

"  I  profit  by  his  friendship;  why  should  he  conceal  himself  fi-om  me  f  " 
These  repeated  questions  of  the  young  Indian  appeared  to  ])uzzle 
Rodin,  who,  however,  i-eplied: 

"  I  have  told  you,  my  dear  prince,  that  your  secret  friend  would  per- 
haps have  his  tranquillity  compromised  if  he  were  known." 

"  If  he  were  known — as  my  friend  f  " 

"  Exactly  so,  dear  prince." 
The  countenance  of  Djalma  immediately  assumed  an  appearance 
of  sorrowful  dignity;  he  raised  his  head  jjroudly,  and  said  in  a  stern 
and  haughty  voice  : 

"  Since  this  friend  hides  himself  from  me,  he  must  either  be  ashamed 
of  me,  or  there  is  reason  for  me  to  be  ashamed  of  him.  I  only  accept 
hospitality  from  those  who  are  worthy  of  me,  and  who  think  me  worthy 
of  them.     I  leave  this  house." 

So  saying,  Djalma  rose  with  such  an  air  of  determination  that  Rodin 
exclaimed  : 

"  Listen  to  me,  my  dear  prince.  Allow  me  to  tell  you  that  your  petu- 
lance and  touchiness  are  almost  incredible.  Though  we  have  endeavored 
to  remind  you  of  yom-  beautiful  country,  we  are  here  in  Europe,  in 
France,  iii  the  center  of  Paris.  This  consideration  may  perhaps  a  little 
modify  your  \4ews.     Listen  to  me,  I  conjure  you." 

Notwithstanding  his  complete  ignorance  of  certain  social  conven- 
tionalisms, Djalma  had  too  nnich  good  sense  and  uprightness  not  to 
appreciate  reason  when  it  appeared  reasonable.  The  words  of  Rodin 
calmed  him.  With  that  ingenuous  modesty  with  which  natures  full 
of  strength  and  generosity  are  almost  always  endowed,  he  answered 
mildly  : 

"  You  are  right,  father.  I  am  no  longer  in  my  own  country.  Here 
the  customs  are  different.     I  will  reflect  upon  it." 

Notwithstanding  his  craft  and  suppleness,  Rodin  sometimes  found 
himself  perplexed  by  the  wild  and  unforeseen  ideas  of  the  young  Indian. 
Thus  he  saw,  to  his  great  surprise,  that  Djalma  now  remained  pensive 
for  some  minutes,  after  which  he  resumed  in  a  calm  but  firm  tone  : 
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"  I  have  obeyed  you,  father  ;  I  have  reflected." 

"  Well,  my  dear  jiriuce  ?  " 

"  In  uo  country  iu  the  world,  under  uo  pretext,  should  a  mau  of  houor 
conceal  his  friendship  for  another  mau  of  houor." 

"  But  supi^ose  there  should  be  danger  in  avowing  this  friendship  ?  " 
said  Eodiu,  very  uneasy  at  the  turn  the  conversation  was  taking. 

Djalma  eyed  the  Jesuit  with  contemptuous  astonishment  and  made 
no  reply. 

"  I  understand  your  silence,  my  dear  prince  :  a  brave  man  ought  to 
defy  danger.  True  ;  but  if  it  should  be  you  that  the  danger  threatens 
in  case  this  friendship  were  discovered,  would  not  yoiu-  man  of  honor 
be  excusable,  even  praiseworthy,  to  persist  in  remaining  unknown  f  " 

"  I  accept  nothing  from  a  friend  who  thinks  me  capable  of  denying 
him  from  cowardice." 

"  Dear  prince — listen  to  me  " 

"  Adieu,  father." 

"  Yet,  reflect  !  " 

"  I  have  said  it,"  replied  Djalma,  in  an  abrupt  and  almost  sovereign 
tone  as  he  walked  toward  the  door. 

"  But  supi^ose  a  woman  were  concerned,"  cried  Rodin,  driven  to 
extremity,  and  hastening  after  the  young  Indian,  for  he  really  feared 
that  Djalma  might  rush  from  the  house  and  thus  overthrow  all  his 
I^rojects. 

At  the  last  words  of  Rodin  the  Indian  stopped  abruptly. 

"  A  woman  !  "  said  he  with  a  start,  and  turning  red.  "  A  woman  is 
concerned  f  " 

"  Why,  yes  !  sui^pose  it  were  a  woman,"  resumed  Rodin,  "  would  you 
not  then  understand  her  reserve,  and  the  secrecy  with  which  she  is 
obliged  to  surround  the  marks  of  affection  she  wishes  to  give  you  ?  " 

"  A  woman  !  "  repeated  Djalma  in  a  tremliling  voice,  clasping  his 
hands  in  adoration  ;  and  his  beautiful  countenance  was  expressive  of 
the  deepest  emotion.     "  A  woman  !  "  said  he  again.     "  A  Parisian  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  dear  prince,  as  you  force  me  to  this  indiscretion  I  will  con- 
fess to  you  that  your  friend  is  a  real  Parisian — a  noble  matron,  endowed 
with  the  highest  virtues — whose  age  alone  merits  all  your  respect." 

"  She  is  very  old,  then  ?"  cried  poor  Djalma,  whose  chai'ming  di'eam 
was  thus  abruptly  dispelled. 

"  She  may  be  a  few  years  older  than  I  am,"  answered  Rodin,  with  an 
ironical  smile,  expecting  to  see  the  young  man  express  a  sort  of  comical 
disa])j)()intment  or  angry  regret. 

But  it  was  not  so.    To  the  passionate  enthusiasm  of  love,  whicli  had 
for  a  moment  lighted  up  the  prince's  features,  tliere  now  succeeded  a 
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respectful  and  touching  expression.     He  looked  at  Rodin  with  cniotion, 
und  .said  to  him  in  a  broken  voice  : 

"  This  woman  is,  thon,  a  mother  to  mc  !  " 
It  is  imjjossiblc  to  describe  witli  what  a  pious,  iii('hinch(jly,  and  ten- 
der charm  the  Indian  uttered  tlie  woi-d  motlier. 

"  You  have  it,  my  dear  prince  ;  this  respectable  lady  wishes  to  l)e  a 
mother  to  you.  But  I  may  not  reveal  to  you  the  cause  of  the  affection 
she  feels  for  you.  Only,  believe  me,  this  affection  is  sincere,  and  the 
cause  honorable.  If  I  do  not  tell  you  her  secret,  it  is  that  with  us  tlic 
secrets  of  women,  young  or  old,  are  equally  sacred." 

"  That  is  right,  and  I  will  resj^ect  it.  Without  .seeing  Iht  1  w  ill  love 
her — as  I  love  God,  without  seeing  him." 

"  And  now,  my  dear  prince,  let  me  tell  you  what  are  the  intentions  of 
your  maternal  friend.  This  house  will  remain  at  your  disposal  as  long 
as  you  like  it  ;  French  servants,  a  carriage  and  horses  will  be  at  your 
orders;  the  charges  of  your  housekeeping  will  be  paid  for  you.  Then, 
as  the  son  of  a  king  should  live  royally,  I  have  left  in  the  next  room  a 
casket  containing  five  hundred  louis  ;  every  month  a  similar  sum  will 
be  provided  ;  if  it  should  not  be  found  sufficient  for  your  little  amuse- 
ments, you  will  tell  me,  and  it  shall  be  augmented." 
At  a  movement  of  Djalma,  Kodin  hastened  to  add  : 

'•'  I  must  tell  you  at  once,  my  dear  pi'ince,  that  your  delicacy  may  be 
quite  at  ease.  First  of  all,  you  may  accept  anything  from  a  mother  ; 
next,  as  in  about  three  months  yoTi  will  come  into  possession  of  an 
immense  inheritance,  it  will  be  easy  for  you,  if  you  feel  the  obligation 
a  burden, — and  the  sum  cannot  exceed,  at  the  most,  four  or  five  thou- 
sand louis, — to  repay  these  advances.  Spare  nothing,  then,  but  satisfy 
all  your  fancies.  You  are  expected  to  appear  in  the  great  world  of 
Paris  in  a  style  becoming  the  son  of  a  king  who  was  called  the  Father 
of  the  Generous.  So  once  again  I  conjure  you  not  to  be  restrained  by  a 
false  delicacy  ;  if  this  sum  shoiild  not  be  sufficient " 

"  I  will  ask  for  more.  My  mother  is  right  ;  the  son  of  a  monarch 
ought  to  live  royally." 

Such  was  the  answer  of  the  Indian,  made  with  perfect  simplicity,  and 
without  any  appearance  of  astonishment  at  the.se  magnificent  offers. 
This  was  natural.  Djalma  would  have  done  for  others  what  they  were 
doing  for  him,  for  the  traditions  of  the  prodigal  magnificence  and  splen- 
did hospitality  of  Indian  princes  are  well  known.  Djalma  had  been 
as  moved  as  grateful  on  hearing  that  a  woman  loved  him  with  maternal 
affection.  As  for  the  luxury  with  which  she  sought  to  surround  him, 
he  accepted  it  without  astonishment  and  without  scruple.  This  resig- 
nation, again,  somewhat  disconcerted  Rodin,  who  had  prepared  many 
excellent  arguments  to  persuade  the  Indian  to  accept  his  offers. 
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"  Well,  then,  it's  all  agreed,  my  dear  prince,"  resumed  tlie  Jesuit. 
"  Now,  as  you  must  see  the  world,  it's  just  as  well  to  enter  by  the  best 
door,  as  we  say.  One  of  the  friends  of  your  maternal  protectress,  the 
Count  de  Montbron,  an  old  nobleman  of  the  greatest  expei'ience,  and 
belonging  to  the  tirst  society,  will  introduce  you  in  some  of  the  best 
houses  in  Paris." 

"  Will  you  not  introduce  me,  father  I  " 

"  Alas  !  my  dear  prince,  look  at  me.  Tell  me  if  you  think  I  am  fitted 
for  such  an  office.  No,  no  ;  I  live  alone  and  retired  from  the  world. 
And  then,"  added  Rodin,  after  a  short  silence,  fixing  a  penetrating, 
attentive,  and  curious  look  upon  the  prince,  as  if  he  would  have  sub- 
jected him  to  a  sort  of  experiment  by  what  follows  ;  "  and  then,  you 
see,  M.  de  Moutbrou  will  lie  better  able  than  I  should,  in  the  world  you 
are  about  to  enter,  to  enlighten  you  as  to  the  snares  that  will  be  laid 
for  you.  For  if  you  have  friends  you  bave  also  enemies — cowardly 
enemies,  as  you  know,  who  have  abused  your  confidence  in  an  infa- 
mous manner  and  have  made  sport  of  you.  And  as,  unfortunately, 
their  power  is  equal  to  their  wickedness,  it  would  perhaps  be  more 
prudent  in  yt)U  to  try  to  avoid  them — to  fly  instead  of  resisting  them 
openly." 

At  the  remembrance  of  his  enemies,  at  the  thought  of  fljàug  from 
them,  Djalma  trembled  in  every  limb  ;  his  features  became  of  a  livid 
paleness;  his  eyes,  wide  open,  so  that  the  pupil  was  encircled  with 
wldte,  sparkled  with  hu'id  fire  ;  never  had  scorn,  hatred,  and  the  desire 
of  vengeance  expressed  themselves  so  terribly  on  a  human  face.  His 
upper  lip,  blood-red,  was  curled  convulsively,  exposing  a  i"ow  of  small, 
white,  and  close-set  teeth,  and  gi"ving  to  his  countenance,  lately  so 
charming,  an  aii-  of  such  animal  ferocity  that  Rodin  started  from  his 
seat,  and  exclaimed  : 

"  "WTiat  is  the  matter,  prince  ?  You  frighten  me." 
Djalma  did  not  answer.  Half  leaning  forward,  with  his  hands 
clenched  in  rage,  he  seemed  to  cling  to  one  of  the  arms  of  the  chair  for 
fear  of  yielding  to  a  l)ur^Jt  of  terrific  fiiry.  At  this  moment  the  amber 
mouth-piece  of  his  pipe  rolled  l)y  chance  under  one  of  his  feet  ;  the 
violent  tension  which  contracted  all  the  muscles  of  the  young  Indian, 
was  so  powerful,  and,  notwithstanding  his  youth  and  his  light  figure, 
he  was  endowed  with  such  vigor,  that  with  one  abrupt  stamp  he  pow- 
dered to  dust  the  piece  of  amber,  in  spite  of  its  extreme  hardness. 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  what  is  the  matter,  prince  ?  "  cried  Rodin. 

"  Thus  would  I  crush  my  cowardly  enemies!"  exclaimed  Djalma,  with 
menacing  and  excited  look. 

Then,  as  if  these  words  had  brought  his  rage  to  a  climax,  he  bounded 
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i'roiii  lii.s  scat,  and,  with  liai;j;ar(l  o.yes,  strode  about  the  room  foi-  some 
seconds  in  all  directions,  as  if  he  sought  for  some  weapon,  and  uttei'ed 
from  time  to  time  a  hoai'se  cry,  which  he  endeavored  to  stifle  Ijy  thrust- 
ing his  clenched  fist  against  his  mouth,  wiiile  Jiis  jaws  moved  con- 
\ailsively.  It  was  the  impotent  rage  of  a  wild  beast  thirsting  for  blood. 
Yet  in  all  this  the  young  Indian  jireserved  a  great  and  savage  beauty; 
it  was  evident  that  these  instincts  of  sanguinary  ardor  and  l)lind  intre- 
pidity, now  excited  to  this  pitch  by  horror  of  treachery  and  cowardice, 
when  applied  to  war,  or  to  those  gigantic  Indian  hunts  which  are  even 
more  bloody  than  a  battle,  must  make  of  Djalma  what  he  really  was  — 
a  hero. 

Rodin  admired  with  deep  and  ominous  joy  the  fiery  impetuosity  of 
passion  in  the  young  Indian,  for,  under  various  conceivable  circiun- 
stances,  the  effect  must  be  terrible.  Suddeidy,  to  the  Jesuit's  great  sui'- 
prise,  the  tempest  was  appeased.  Djalma's  fury  was  calmed  thus  instan- 
taneoiisly,  because  reflection  showed  him  how  vain  it  was.  Ashamed  of 
his  childish  violence,  he  cast  down  his  <n'es.  His  countenance  remained 
pale  and  gloomy  ;  and,  with  a  cold  tranquillity,  far  more  formidable 
than  the  violence  to  which  he  had  yielded,  he  said  to  Rodin  : 

"  Father,  you  will  this  day  lead  me  to  meet  my  enemies." 

"  In  what  end,  my  dear  prince  I  What  would  you  do  ?  " 

"  Kill  the  cowards  !  " 

"  Kill  them  !  you  must  not  think  of  it." 

"  Faringhea  will  aid  me." 

"  Remember,  you  are  not  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  here  one 
does  not  kUl  an  enemy  like  a  hunted  tiger." 

"  One  tights  with  a  loyal  eneiuy,  but  one  kills  a  traitor  like  an 
accursed  dog,"  replied  Djalma,  with  as  much  conviction  as  tranquillity. 

"  Ah,  prince,  whose  father  was  the  Father  of  the  Generous,'"  said  Rodin, 
in  a  grave  voice  ;  "  what  pleasure  can  you  find  in  striking  down  creat- 
ures as  cowardly  as  they  are  wicked  f  " 

"  To  destroy  what  is  dangerous  is  a  duty." 

"  So,  prince,  you  seek  for  revenge  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  revenge  myself  on  a  seriJenf,"  said  the  Indian,  with  haughty 
bitterness  ;  ''  I  crush  it." 

"  But,  my  dear  prince,  here  we  cannot  get  rid  of  our  enemies  in  that 
manner.     If  we  have  cause  of  complaint " 

"  Women  and  children  complain,"  said  Djalma,  interrupting  Rodiu  ; 
"men  strike." 

"  Still  on  the  lianks  of  the  Ganges,  my  dear  prince.  Here,  society 
takes  youi"  cause  into  its  own  hands,  examines,  judges,  and  if  there  be 
good  reason  punishes." 
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"  In  my  own  quarrel  I  am  both  judge  and  executioner." 
"Pray  listen  to  me:  you  have  escaped  the  odious  snares  of  your 
enemies,  have  you  not  I  —  Well  !  suppose  it  were  thanks  to  the  devotion 
of  the  venerable  woman  who  has  for  you  the  tenderness  of  a  mother, 
and  that  she  were  to  ask  you  to  forgive  them,  —  she,  who  saved  you 
from  their  hands,  —  what  would  you  do  then  ?  " 
The  Indian  hung  his  head  and  was  silent. 
Profiting  by  this  hesitation,  Rodin  continued  : 
"  I  might  sav  to  you  that  I  know  your  enemies,  but  that  in  the  dread 
of  seeing  you  commit  some  terrible  imprudence,  I  would  conceal  their 
names  from  you  forever.     But  no  !  I  swear  to  you,  that  if  the  respect- 
able person  who  loves  you  as  her  sou  should  find  it  either  right  or  use- 
ful that  I  should  tell  you  their  names,  I  will  do  so  —  until  she  has 
pronounced,  I  must  be  silent." 

Djalma  looked  at  Rodin  with  a  dark  and  wrathful  air. 
At  this  moment  Faringhea  entered  and  said  to  Rodin  : 
"  A  man  with  a  letter,  not  finding  you  at  home,  has  been  sent  on  here. 
Am  I  to  receive  it  f     He  says  it  comes  from  the  Abbé  d'Aigrigny." 

"  Certainly,"  answered   Rodin.      "  That   is,"  he    added,   "  with    the 
prince's  permission." 

Djalma  nodded  in  reply  ;  Faringhea  went  out. 
"  You  will  excuse  what  I  have  done,  dear  prince.     I  expected  this 
morning  a  very  important  letter.     As  it  was  late  in  coming  to  hand,  I 
ordered  it  to  be  sent  on." 

A  few  minutes  after,  Faringhea  returned  with  the  letter,  which  he 
delivered  to  Rodin  —  and  the  half-caste  again  withdrew. 


CHAPTEE  IX 


ADBIENNE    AND    DJALMA 


HEN  Faringhea  had  quitted  the  room,  Rodin  took  the  letter 
from  Abbé  d'Aigrigny  with  oue  haiitl,  aud  with  the  other 
appeared  to  be  h>oking  for  somt>thiug,  first  iu  the  side-pocket 
of  his  great-coat,  then  in  the  pocket  behind,  then  in  that  of 
his  trousers  ;  and,  not  finding  what  he  sought,  he  Uiid  the  letter  on 
his  knee,  and  felt  himself  all  over  with  both  hands,  with  an  air  of 
regret  and  uneasiness. 

The  divers  movements  of  this  pantomime,  performed  in  the  most 
natural  manner,  were  crowned  by  the  exclamations  : 

"  Oh  !  dear  me  !  how  vexatious  !  " 

"  What  is  the  matter  f  "  asked  Djalma,  starting  from  the  gloomy 
silence  in  which  he  had  been  plunged  for  some  minutes. 

"  Alas  !  my  dear  prince  !  "  replied  Rodin,  "  the  most  vulgar  and  puerUe 
accident  may  sometimes  cause  the  greatest  inconvenience.  I  have  for- 
gotten or  lost  my  spectacles.  Now,  in  this  twiUght,  with  the  very  poor 
eyesight  that  years  of  labor  have  left  me,  it  will  be  al;)solutely  impos- 
sible for  me  to  read  this  most  important  letter  —  and  an  immediate 
answer  is  expected  —  most  simple  and  categorical  —  a  yes  or  a  no.  Time 
presses;  it  is  really  most  annoying.  If,"  added  Rodin,  laWng  great 
stress  on  his  words,  without  looking  at  Djalma,  but  so  as  the  prince 
might  remark  it  ;  "  if  only  some  one  would  I'ender  me  the  service  to 
read  it  for  me  ;  but  there  is  no  one  —  no  one  !  " 

"  Father,"  said  Djalma  obligingly,  "  shall  I  read  it  for  you  ?  "Wlien  I 
have  finished  it,  I  shall  forget  what  I  have  read." 

"  You  ?  "  cried  Rodin,  as  if  the  proposition  of  the  Indian  had  appeared 
to  him  extravagant  and  dangerous  ;  "  it  is  impossible,  prince,  for  you  to 
read  this  letter." 

"  Then  excuse  my  having  offered,"  said  Djalma  mUdly. 

"  And  yet,"  resumed  Rodin,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  and  as  if 
speaking  to  himself,  "  why  not  f  " 
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Aud  he  added,  addressing  Djalma  : 
"  Would  you  i-eally  be  so  obliging,  my  dear  jorince  "1     I  should  not 
have  ventured  to  ask  you  this  service." 

So  saying,  Rodin  delivered  the  letter  to  Djalma,  who  read  aloud  as 
follows  : 

"  '  Yoiir  visit  this  morniug  to  the  Hotel  Saint-Dizier  can  only  be  considered,  from  what 
I  hear,  as  a  new  act  of  aggression  on  your  part. 

"  '  Here  is  the  last  proposition  I  have  to  make.  It  maybe  as  fruitless  as  the  step  I  took 
yesterday,  when  I  called  upon  you  in  the  Rue  Clovis. 

"  '  After  that  long  aud  painful  explanation,  I  told  you  that  I  would  write  to  you.  I 
keep  my  promise,  and  here  is  my  idtiraatuni. 

"  '  First  of  all,  a  piece  of  advice.  Beware  !  If  you  are  determined  to  maintain  so 
unequal  a  struggle,  you  wUl  be  exposed  even  to  the  hatred  of  those  whom  you  so  fool- 
ishly seek  to  protect.  There  are  a  thousand  ways  to  ruin  you  with  them  by  enlightening 
them  as  to  yom*  projects.  It  wiU  be  proved  to  them  that  you  have  shared  in  the  plot 
which  you  now  pretend  to  reveal,  not  from  generosity,  but  from  cupidity.'  " 

Though  Djahna  had  the  delicacy  to  feel  that  the  least  question  on  the 
subject  of  this  letter  would  be  a  serious  indiscretion,  he  could  not  forbear 
turning  his  head  suddenly  toward  the  Jesuit  as  he  read  the  last  passage. 

"  Oh,  yes  !  it  relates  to  me.  Such  as  you  see  me,  my  dear  prince," 
added  he,  glancing  at  his  shalil^y  clothes,  "  I  am  accused  of  cupidity." 

"  And  who  are  these  people  that  you  protect  t  " 

"  Those  I  protect  f  "  said  Rodin,  feigning  some  hesitation,  as  if  he  had 
been  embarrassed  to  find  an  answer  ;  "  who  are  those  I  protect  I  Hem, 
hem — I  will  tell  you.  They  are  poor  de\'ils  without  resoui'ces;  good 
people  without  a  penny,  having  only  a  just  cause  on  their  side,  in  a 
lawsuit  in  which  they  are  engaged.  They  are  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion by  powerful  parties  —  very  powerful  parties  ;  but,  happily,  these 
latter  are  known  to  me,  and  I  am  able  to  unmask  them.  What  else 
could  have  been  !  Being  myself  poor  and  weak,  I  range  myself  natu- 
rally on  the  side  of  the  poor  and  weak.  But  continue,  I  beg  of  you." 
Djalma  resumed  : 

"  '  You  have  therefore  everything  to  fear  if  you  pei'sist  in  your  hostility,  and  nothing 
to  gain  by  taking  the  side  of  those  whom  you  call  yc^ur  friends.  They  might  more  justly 
be  termed  yom-  dupes,  for  yoiu'  disinterestedness  would  be  inexplicable  were  it  sincere. 
It  must  therefore  conceal  some  after-thought  of  cuijidity. 

"  '  WeU  !  in  that  view  of  the  case,  we  can  offer  you  ample  compensation  ;  with  this 
difference,  that  your  hopes  are  now  entirely  founded  on  the  probable  gratitude  of  your 
friends,  a  very  doubtful  chance  at  the  best,  whereas  our  offers  wiU  be  realized  on  the 
instant.  To  speak  clearly,  this  is  what  we  ask,  what  we  exact  of  you.  Tliis  very  uight, 
before  twelve,  you  must  have  left  Paris,  and  engage  not  to  return  for  six  montlis.'  " 

Djalma  could  not  repress  a  movement  of  surprise,  and  looked  at 
Rodin. 
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"  Quite  iiatural,"  said  the  latter  ;  "  the  cause  of  ray  poor  friends  would 
be  judged  by  that  time,  and  I  should  be  unable  to  watch  over  them. 
You  see  how  it  is,  my  dear  priuce,"  added  Kodin,  with  bitter  indigna- 


tion.    "  But  please  continue,  and  excuse  me  for  ha^dng  interrupted 

you;  though,  indeed,  such  impudence  disgusts  me." 
Djalma  continued  : 
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'•  '  That  we  may  be  certain  of  yom'  removal  from  Paris  for  six  montlis,  you  will  go  to 
the  house  of  oue  of  our  friends  in  Gei'many.  You  will  there  be  received  with  generous 
hospitaUty,  but  forcibly  detained  until  the  expiration  of  the  term.'  " 

"  Yes,  yes  !  a  voluntary  prison,"  said  Rodin. 

"  '  On  these  conditions  you  will  receive  a  pension  of  one  thousand  francs  a  month,  to 
begin  from  your  departure  from  Paris,  ten  thousand  francs  down,  and  twenty  thousand 
at  the  end  of  the  six  mouths  ;  the  whole  to  be  completely  secured  to  you.  Finally,  at  the 
end  of  the  six  months,  we  will  place  you  in  a  position  both  honorable  and  independent.'  " 

Djalma  having  stopped  short  with  involuntary  indignation,  Rodin 
said  to  liini  : 

"  Let  me  beg  you  to  continue,  my  dear  prince.  Read  to  the  end,  and 
it  will  give  you  some  idea  of  what  passes  in  the  midst  of  oui-  civilization." 

Djalma  resumed  : 

"  '  You  know  well  enough  the  coiu'se  of  affairs  and  what  we  are,  to  feel  that  in  pro- 
viding for  yoiu-  absence  we  only  wish  to  get  rid  of  an  enemy,  not  very  dangerous,  but 
rather  troublesome.  Do  not  be  blinded  by  your  iu'st  success.  The  results  of  your 
denunciation  will  be  stifled,  because  they  are  calumnious.  The  judge  who  received  yom* 
e\'idence  will  soon  repent  liis  odious  partiality.  You  may  make  what  use  you  please  of 
this  letter.  We  know  what  we  write,  to  whom  we  wi-ite,  and  how  we  write.  You  will 
receive  this  letter  at  three  o'clock  ;  if  by  four  o'clock  we  have  not  your  fuU  and  com- 
plete acceptance,  written  with  your  own  hand  at  the  bottom  of  this  letter,  war  must 
commence  between  us  —  and  not  from  to-moiTow,  but  on  the  instant.'  " 

Having  finished  reading  the  letter,  Djalma  looked  at  Rodin,  who 
said  to  him  : 

"  Permit  me  to  summon  Faringhea." 
He  rang  the  beU  and  the  half-caste  appeared. 

Rodin  took  the  letter  from  the  hands  of  Djalma,  tore  it  into  halves, 
rubbed  it  between  his  palms  so  as  to  make  a  sort  of  a  ball,  and  said  to 
the  half-caste,  as  he  returned  it  to  him  : 

"  Give  this  paper  to  the  person  who  waits  for  it  and  tell  him  that 
is  my  only  answer  to  his  shameless  and  insolent  letter  ;  you  understand 
me — this  shameless  and  insolent  letter." 

"  I  understand,"  said  the  half-caste  ;  and  lie  went  out. 
"  This  will  perhai^s  be  a  dangerous  war  for  you,  father,"  said  the 
Indian,  with  interest. 

"  Yes,  dear  prince,  it  may  be  dangerous,  but  I  am  not  like  you  ; 

I  have  no  wish  to  kill  my  enemies  because  they  are  cowardly  and 

wicked.    I  fight  them  under  the  shield  of  the  law.   Imitate  me  in  this." 

Then,  seeing  tluit  the  countenance  of  Djalma  darkened,  he  added: 

"  I  am  wrong  ;  1  will  advise  you  no  more  on  this  subject.     Only,  let 

us  defer  the  decision  to  the  judgment  of  your  noble  and  motherly  pro- 
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tectress.     I  shall  see  her  to-morrow  ;   if  slu;  consents  I  will  tell  you  the 
names  of  your  cnomies  ;  if  not — not." 

"  And  this  woman,  this  second  mother,"  said  Ujulmu,  "  is  lier  character 
such  that  I  can  rely  on  her  judgment  ?  " 

"  She  !  "  ci'ied  Rodin,  clasping  his  hands  and  speaking  with  increased 
excitement.  "  Why,  she  is  the  most  noble,  the  most  generous,  the 
most  valiant  being  upon  earth  !  why,  if  you  were  really  her  son,  and 
she  loved  you  with  all  the  strength  of  maternal  affection,  and  a  case 
arose  in  which  you  had  to  choose  between  an  act  of  baseness  and 
death,  she  would  say  to  you,  '  Die  !  '  though  she  might  herself  die  with 
you." 

"  Oh,  noble  woman  !  so  was  my  mother  !  "  cried  Djalma,  with  enthu- 
siasm. 

"  Yes,"  resumed  Rodin,  with  growing  energy,  as  he  approached  the 
window  concealed  by  the  shade,  toward  which  he  threw  an  oblique  and 
anxious  glance,  "  if  you  would  imagine  your  protectress,  think  oidy  of 
courage,  uprightness,  and  loyalty  personified.  Oh  !  she  has  the  chival- 
rous frankness  of  the  brave  man,  joined  with  the  high-souled  dignity 
of  the  woman,  who  not  only  never  in  her  life  told  a  falsehood,  never 
concealed  a  single  thought,  but  who  would  rather  die  than  give  way 
to  the  least  of  those  sentiments  of  craft  and  dissimulation  which  are 
almost  forced  upon  ordinary  women  l)y  the  situation  in  which  they  are 
placed." 

It  is  difficult  to  express  the  admiration  which  shone  upon  the  coun- 
tenance of  Djalma  as  he  listened  to  this  description.  His  eyes  sparkled, 
his  cheeks  glowed,  his  heai't  jjalpitated  with  enthusiasm. 

"  That  is  well,  noble  heart  !  "  said  Rodin  to  him,  drawing  still  nearer 
to  the  blind  ;  "  I  love  to  see  your  soul  sparkle  through  your  eyes,  on 
hearing  me  speak  thus  of  your  unknown  protectress.  Oh  !  but  she  is 
worthy  of  the  pious  adoration  which  nol)le  hearts  and  great  characters 
inspire  !  " 

"  Oh  !  I  believe  you,"  cried  Djalma,  with  enthusiasm  ;  "  my  heart  is 
full  of  admiration  and  also  of  astonishment  ;  for  my  mother  is  no  more, 
and  yet  such  a  woman  exists  !  " 

"  Yes,  she  exists.  For  the  consolation  of  the  afflicted,  for  the  glory 
of  her  sex,  she  exists  ;  for  the  honor  of  truth  and  the  shame  of  false- 
hood, she  exists.  No  lie,  no  disguise,  has  ever  tainted  her  loyalty,  In-ill- 
iant  and  heroic  as  the  sword  of  a  knight.  It  is  but  a  few  days  ago  that 
this  noble  woman  spoke  to  me  these  admirable  words,  which,  in  aU  my 
life,  I  shall  not  forget  :  '  Sir,'  said  she,  '  if  ever  I  suspect  any  one  that 

I  love  or  esteem '  " 

Rodin  did  not  finish.     The  shade,  so  violently  shaken  that  the 
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spring  broke,  was  drawn  up  al^ruptly,  and,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
Djalma,  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  appeared  before  him. 

Adrienne's  cloak  had  fallen  from  her  shoulders,  and  in  the  violence 
of  the  movement  with  which  she  had  approached  the  blind,  her  bonnet, 
the  strings  of  which  wei*e  untied,  had  also  fallen.  Having  left  home 
suddenl}',  with  oidy  just  time  to  throw  a  mantle  over  the  picturesque 
and  charming  costume  which  she  often  chose  to  wear  when  alone,  she 
appeared  so  radiant  with  Iteaiity  to  Dj  alma's  dazzled  eyes,  in  the  center 
of  those  leaves  and  flowers,  that  the  Indian  believed  himself  under  the 
influence  of  a  dream. 

With  clasped  hands,  eyes  wide  open,  the  body  slightly  bent  forward, 
as  if  in  the  act  of  prayer,  he  stood  petrified  with  admiration. 

Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  much  agitated,  and  her  countenance 
glowing  with  emotion,  remained  on  the  threshold  of  the  greenhouse, 
without  entering  the  room. 

All  this  had  passed  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  describe  it.    Hardly 
had  the  blind  been  raised,  than  Eodin,  feigning  sm*prise,  exclaimed  : 
"  You  here,  mademoiselle  I  " 

"  Oh,  sir  !  "  said  Adrienne,  in  an  agitated  voice,  "  I  come  to  terminate 
the  i^hrase  which  you  have  commenced.  I  told  you  that  when  a  suspi- 
cion crossed  my  mind  I  uttered  it  aloud  to  the  person  by  whom  it  was 
inspired.  Well  !  I  confess  it  :  T  have  failed  in  this  lionesty.  I  came 
here  as  a  spy  upon  you,  when  your  answer  to  the  Abijé  d'Aigrigny  was 
giving  me  a  new  pledge  of  your  devotion  and  sincerity.  I  doubted  your 
uprightness  at  the  moment  when  you  were  bearing  testimony  to  my 
frankness.  For  the  first  tiuie  in  my  life  I  stooped  to  deceit  ;  this  weak- 
ness merits  punishment,  and  I  submit  to  it — demands  reparation,  and 
I  make  it — calls  for  ajjologies,  and  I  tender  them  to  you." 

Then,  turning  toward  Djalma,  slie  added  : 
"  iSTow,  prince,  I  am  no  longer  mistress  of  my  secret.     I  am  your  rela- 
tion. Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  ;  and  I  hope  you  will  accept  from  a 
sister  the  hospitality  that  you  did  not  refuse  from  a  mother." 

Djalma  made  no  re})ly.  Plunged  in  ecstatic  contemplation  of  this 
sudden  apparition,  which  sui-passed  liis  wildest  and  most  dazzling 
visions,  he  felt  a  sort  of  intoxication,  which,  paralyzing  the  power  of 
thought,  concentered  all  his  faculties  in  the  one  sense  of  sight  ;  and  just 
as  we  sometimes  seek  in  vain  to  satisfy  unquenchable  thirst,  the  burn- 
ing look  of  the  Indian  sought,  as  it  were,  with  devouring  a\adity,  to  take 
in  all  the  rare  pei-fections  of  the  young  lady. 

Verily,  never  had  two  more  divin(>  types  of  beauty  met  face  to  face. 
Adrienne  and  Djalma  were  the  very  ideal  of  a  handsome  youth   and 
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maiden.  There  seemed  to  ]>o  soinctliiii^'  jirovideiitial  in  the  meeting  of 
these  two  natures,  so  young  and  so  vivacious,  so  generous  and  so  full 
of  passion,  so  heroic  and  so  i)rou(l,  who,  before  coming  into  contar-t, 
had,  singularly  enough,  each  learned  the  moral  worth  of  the  othci-; 
for  if,  at  the  words  of  Rodin,  Djalma  had  felt  arise  in  his  heart  an 
admiration,  as  lively  as  it  was  sudden,  for  the  valiant  and  generous 
qualities  of  that  unknown  benefactress,  whom  he  now  discovered  in 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  the  latter  had,  in  her  turn,  been  moved, 
affected,  abnost  terrified,  by  the  interview  she  had  just  overheard,  in 
which  Djalma  had  displayed  the  noljleness  f)f  his  soul,  the  delicate  good- 
ness of  his  heart,  and  the  terrible  transports  of  his  temper.  Then  she 
had  not  been  able  to  repress  a  movement  of  astonishment,  almost 
admiration,  at  sight  of  the  sur]Kissing  beauty  of  the  prince  ;  and  soon 
after,  a  strange,  painful  sentiment,  a  sort  of  electric  shock,  seemed  to 
penetrate  all  her  being,  as  her  eyes  encountered  Djalma's. 

Crnelly  agitated,  and  suffering  deeply  from  this  agitation,  she  tried 
to  dissemble  the  impression  she  had  received  by  addressing  Rodin  to 
apologize  for  having  suspected  him.  But  the  obstinate  silence  of  the 
Indian  redoubled  the  lady's  painful  embarrassment.  Again  raising  her 
eyes  toward  the  prince,  to  invite  him  to  respond  to  her  fraternal  offer, 
she  met  his  ardent  gaze  wildly  fixed  upon  her,  and  she  looked  once  more 
with  a  mixture  of  fear,  sadness,  and  wounded  pride  ;  then  she  congi-atu- 
lated  herself  on  ha\'ing  foreseen  the  inexorable  necessity  of  keeping 
Djalma  a  distance  from  her,  such  apprehension  did  this  ardent  and 
impetuous  nature  already  inspire.  '  Wishing  to  put  an  end  to  her  pres- 
ent painful  situation,  she  said  to  Rodin,  in  a  low  and  trembling  voice: 
"  Pray,  sir,  speak  to  the  prince  ;  repeat  to  him  my  offers.  I  cannot 
remain  longer." 

So  saying,  Adi'ienne  turned  as  if  to  rejoin  Florine. 

But  at  the  first  step  Djalma  si:)rang  toward  her  with  the  bound  of  a 
tiger  about  to  be  deprived  of  his  prey.  Terrified  Ijy  the  expression  of 
wild  excitement  which  inflamed  the  Indian's  countenance,  the  young 
lady  drew  back  with  a  loud  scream. 

At  this  Djalma  remembered  himself  and  all  that  had  passed.  Pale 
with  regret  and  shame,  trembling,  dismayed,  his  eyes  streaming  with 
tears,  and  all  his  features  marked  with  an  expression  of  the  most  touch- 
ing despair,  he  fell  at  Adrienne's  feet,  and,  lifting  his  clasped  hands 
toward  her,  said  in  a  soft,  supplicating,  timid  voice: 

"  Oh,  remain  !  remain  !  do  not  leave  me.     I  have  waited  for  you  so 
long  !  " 

To  this  prayer,  uttered  with  the  timid  simplicity  of  a  child  and  a 
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resiguatiou  which  contrasted  strangely  with  the  savage  violence  that 
had  so  frightened  Adrienue,  she  replied,  as  she  made  a  sign  to  Florine 
to  prepare  for  their  departure  : 

"  Pi'ince,  it  is  impossible  foi-  me  to  remain  longer  here." 
"  But  you  will  return  ?  "  said  Djalma,  striving  to  restrain  his  tears. 
"  I  shall  see  you  again  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  !  never — never  !  "  said  Mademoiselle  de  Caixlo ville,  in  a  fail- 
ing voice.  Then,  profiting  by  the  stupor  into  which  her  answer  had 
thi'own  Djalma,  Adrienne  disappeared  rapidly  behind  the  plants  in  th(^ 
gi'eenhouse. 

Florine  was   hastening  to  rejoin  her  mistress,   when,   just  at  the 
moment  she  passed  before  Eodin,  he  said  to  her  in  a  low,  quick  voice  : 
"  To-morrow  we  must  finish  the  hunchback." 

Florine  trembled  in  every  limb,  and  without  answering  Eodin,  dis- 
appeared, like  her  mistress,  behind  the  plants. 

Broken,  overpowered,  Djalma  remained  upon  his  knees,  with  his 
head  resting  on  his  breast.  His  countenance  expressed  neither  rage 
nor  excitement,  but  a  painful  stupor  ;  he  wept  silently.  Seeing  Rodin 
approach  him,  he  rose,  but  with  so  tremulous  a  steij  that  he  could 
hat'dly  reach  the  divan,  on  which  he  sank  down,  hiding  his  face  in  liis 
hands. 

Then  Eodin,  advancing,  said  to  him  in  a  mild  and  insinuating  tone: 
"  Alas  !  I  feared  what  has  happened.     I  did  not  wish  you  to  see  your 
benefactress  ;  and  if  I  told  you  she  was  old,  do  you  know  why,  dear 
prince  ?  " 

Djalma,  without  answering,  let  his  hands  fall  iipon  his  knees,  and 
turned  toward  Eodin  a  countenance  still  bathed  in  tears. 

"  I  knew  that  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  was  charming,  and  at  your 
age  it  is  so  easy  to  fall  in  love,"  continued  Rodin.  "  I  wished  to  spare  you 
that  misfortune,  my  dear  prince,  for  your  beautiful  protectress  passion- 
ately loves  a  handsome  young  man  of  this  town." 

Upon  these  words  Djalma  suddenly  pressed  both  hands  to  his  heart, 
as  if  he  felt  a  piei'cing  stab,  nttered  a  cry  of  savage  gi'ief,  threw  back 
his  head,  and  fell  fainting  upon  the  divan. 

Rodin  looked  at  him  coldly  for  some  seconds,  and  then  said  as  he 
went  away,  brushing  his  old  hat  with  his  elbow  : 
"  Come  !  that  works,  that  works  !  " 


CHAPTER  X 


THE    CONSULTATION 


T  is  night.     It  has  just  strucic  uiue.     It  is  the  oveniiig  of 
that  (lay  on  which  Mademoiselle  de  Cax'doville  first  found 
herself  in  presence  of  Djalina.    Florine,  pale,  agitated,  trem- 
bling, with  a  candle  in  her  hand,  had  just  entered  a  bed- 
room, plainly  but  comfortably  furnished. 

This  room  was  one  of  the  apartments  occupied  by  Mother  Bunch, 
in  Adrienne's  house.  They  were  situated  on  the  ground-floor,  and  had 
two  entrances  :  one  opened  on  the  garden  and  the  other  on  the  court- 
yard. From  this  side  came  the  persons  who  applied  to  the  workgirl  for 
succor  ;  an  antechamber  in  which  they  waited,  a  parlor  in  which  they 
were  received,  constituted  Mother  Bunch's  apartments,  along  with  the 
bedi'oom,  which  Florine  had  just  entered,  looking  al)out  her  with  an 
anxious  and  alarmed  aii-,  scarcely  touching  the  carpet  with  the  tips 
of  her  satin  shoes,  holding  her  breath,  and  listening  at  the  least  noise. 
Placing  the  candle  upon  the  chimney-piece,  she  took  a  rapid  survey 
of  the  chamber,  and  apjaroached  the  mahogany  desk,  surmounted  by 
a  well-filled  book-case.  The  key  had  been  left  in  the  drawers  of  this 
piece  of  furniture,  and  they  were  all  three  examined  by  Florine.  They 
contained  dilïerent  petitions  from  persons  in  distress,  and  various  notes 
in  the  girl's  handwiiting.  That  was  not  what  Florine  wanted.  Three 
card-board  boxes  were  placed  in  pigeon-holes  beneath  the  book-case. 
These  also  were  vainly  explored,  and  Florine,  with  a  gesture  of  vexation, 
looked  and  listened  anxiously;  then,  seeing  a  chest  of  tb-awers,  she  made 
therein  a  fresh  and  useless  search.  Near  the  foot  of  the  bed  was  a  little 
door,  leading  to  a  dressing-room.  Florine  entered  it  and  looked — at 
first  without  success — into  a  large  wardrobe,  in  which  were  suspended 
several  black  dresses,  recently  made  for  Mother  Bunch,  by  order  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville.  Perceiving  at  the  bottom  of  this  ward- 
robe, half  hidden  beneath  a  cloak,  a  very  shaltljy  little  trunk,  Florine 
opened  it  hastily,  and  found  there,  carefully  folded  up,  the  poor  old  gar- 
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meuts  in  which  the  workgii-1  had  been  clad  when  she  first  entered  this 
opulent  mansion. 

Florine  started,  an  involuntary  emotion  contracted  her  features  ;  but 
considering  that  she  had  not  liberty  to  indulge  her  feelings,  but  only  to 
obey  Rodin's  imi:)laeable  orders,  she  hastily  closed  both  trunk  and  ward- 
robe, and  leaving  the  dressing-room,  returned  into  the  bed-chamber. 
After  having  again  examined  the  writing-stand,  a  sudden  idea  occurred 
to  her.  Not  content  with  once  more  searching  the  card-board  boxes,  she 
drew  out  one  of  them  from  the  pigeon-hole,  hoi>ing  to  find  what  she 
sought  behind  the  box  :  hei*  first  attempt  failed,  but  the  second  was 
more  successful.  She  found  behind  the  middle  box  a  copy-book  of  con- 
siderable thickness.  She  started  in  surprise,  for  she  had  expected  some- 
thing else  ;  yet  she  took  the  manuscript,  opened  it,  and  rapidly  turned 
over  the  leaves.  After  having  perused  several  pages,  she  manifested  her 
satisfaction,  and  seemed  as  if  about  to  put  the  book  in  her  pocket  ;  but 
after  a  moment's  reflection,  she  rejjlaced  it  where  she  had  found  it, 
arranged  everything  in  order,  took  her  caudle,  and  quitted  the  apart- 
ment without  being  discovered — of  which,  indeed,  she  had  felt  pretty 
sure,  kno^ving  that  Mother  Bunch  would  be  occupied  with  Mademoiselle 
de  Cardoville  for  some  hours. 

The  day  after  Florine's  researches,  Mother  Bunch,  alone  in  her  bed- 
chamber, was  seated  in  an  arm-chair,  close  to  a  good  fire.  A  thick 
carpet  covered  the  floor  ;  through  the  window-curtains  could  be  seen 
the  lawn  of  a  large  garden  ;  the  deep  silence  was  only  interrupted  by  the 
regular  ticking  of  a  clock  and  the  crackling  of  the  wood.  Her  hands  rest- 
ing on  the  arms  of  the  chair,  she  gave  way  to  a  feeling  of  happiness  such 
as  she  had  never  so  completely  enjoyed  since  she  took  up  her  residence  at 
the  hotel.  For  her,  accustomed  so  long  to  cruel  privations,  there  was  a 
kind  of  inexpressible  charm  in  the  calm  silence  of  this  retreat  —  in  the 
cheerful  aspect  of  the  garden,  and,  above  all,  in  the  consciousness  that 
she  was  indebted  for  this  comfortable  position  to  the  resignation  and 
energy  she  had  displayed,  in  the  thick  of  the  many  severe  trials  which 
now  ended  so  happily. 

An  old  woman  ^^th  a  mild  and  friendly  countenance,  who  had 
been  by  express  desii'e  of  Adrienne  attached  to  the  hunchback's  service, 
entered  the  room  and  said  to  her  : 

"Mademoiselle,  a  young  man  wishes  to  speak  to  yon  on  ])ressing 
business.     He  gives  his  name  as  Agricola  Baudoin." 

At  this  name  Mother  Bnnch  uttered  an  exclamation  of  sui-inise  and 
joy,  blushed  slightly,  rose,  and  ran  to  the  door  which  led  to  the  parlor 
in  which  was  Agricola. 
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"  Good-morning,  dear  sister,"  said  the  smith,  cordially  embracing  the 

young  girl,  whose  cliccks  l)iirn('(l<'i-iinson  beneath  those  fratei'iial  kisses. 

"  All,  me  !  "  cried  tlu;  seamstress  on  a  sudden,  as  sIks  looked  anxiously 


at  Agi'icola  ;  "  what  is  that  1  ilaek  band  on  your  forehead  ?     You  have 
been  wounded  !  " 

"  A  mere  nothing,"  said  the  smith,  "  really  nothing.     Do  not  think  of 
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it.     I  will  tell  you  all  about  that  pi'osently.     But  first,  I  have  things  of 
importauce  to  communicate." 

"  Come  into  my  room,  then  ;  we  shall  be  alone,"  said  Mother  Bunch, 
as  she  went  before  Agi'icola. 

Notwithstanding'  the  expression  of  uneasiness  which  was  visible  on 
the  countenance  of  Agricola,  he  could  not  forbear  smiling  with  pleasure 
as  he  entered  the  room  and  looked  around  him. 

"  Excellent,  my  poor  sister  !  this  is  how  I  would  always  have  you 
lodged.  I  recognize  here  the  hand  of  Mademoiselle  de  CardovUle. 
What  a  heart  !  what  a  noble  mind  !  —  Dost  know,  she  wrote  to  me  the 
day  before  yesterday,  to  thank  me  for  what  I  had  done  for  her,  and  sent 
me  a  gold  pin  (very  plain),  which  she  said  I  need  not  hesitate  to  accept, 
as  it  had  no  other  value  but  that  of  ha\dng  been  worn  by  her  mother  ! 
You  can't  tell  how  much  I  was  affected  by  the  delicacy  of  this  gift  !  " 

"  Nothing  must  astonish  you  from  a  heart  like  hers,"  answered  the 
hunchback.     "  But  the  wound  —  the  wound  I  " 

"  Presently,  my  good  sister  ;  I  have  so  many  things  to  tell  you.  Let 
us  begin  by  what  is  most  pressing,  for  I  want  you  to  give  me  some  good 
advice  in  a  very  serious  case.  You  know  how  much  confidence  I  have 
in  your  excellent  heart  and  Judgment.  And  then,  I  have  to  ask  of  you 
a  service  —  oh  !  a  great  service,"  added  the  smith,  in  an  earnest  and 
almost  solemn  tone,  which  astonished  his  hearer.  "  Let  us  begin  with 
what  is  not  personal  to  myself." 

"  8peak  quickly." 

"  8inee  my  mother  went  with  Gabriel  to  the  little  country  curacy  he 
has  obtained,  and  since  my  father  lodges  with  Marshal  Simon  and  the 
yoixng  ladies,  I  have  resided,  you  know,  with  my  mates,  at  M.  Hardy's 
factory,  in  the  common  dwelling-house.  Now,  this  morning  —  but 
first,  I  must  tell  you  that  M.  Hardy,  who  has  lately  returned  from  a 
joiirney,  is  again  absent  for  a  few  days  on  business.  This  morning, 
then,  at  the  hour  of  breakfast,  I  remained  at  work  a  little  after  the  last 
stroke  of  the  bell  ;  I  was  leaving  the  workshop  to  go  to  owr  eating-room, 
when  I  saw  entering  the  court-yard  a  lady  who  had  just  got  out  of  a 
hackney-coach.  I  remarked  that  she  was  fair,  thoi;gli  her  veil  was  half 
down  ;  she  had  a  mild  and  pretty  countenance,  and  her  dress  was  that  of 
a  fashional  )le  lady.  Struck  with  her  paleness  and  her  anxious,  frightened 
air,  I  asked  her  if  she  wanted  anything. 

"  '  Sir,'  said  she  to  me,  in  a  trembling  voice,  and  as  if  with  a  great 
effort,  '  do  you  belong  to  this  factory  f  ' 

"  '  Yes,  madame.' 

"  '  M.  Hardy  is  then  in  danger  ?  '  she  exclaimed. 

M.  Hardy,  madame  ?    He  has  not  yet  returned  home.' 


U  (  ' 
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"  *  What  !  '  she  went  on,  '  M.  Hardy  did  not  come  hither  yesterday 
evening?  AYas  he  not  dangerously  wounded  by  some  of  the  inacliin- 
ery  t  ' 

"  As  she  said  these  words,  the  poor  young  lady's  lips  trem])Icd,  and  I 
saw  large  tears  standing  in  hei-  eyes. 

"'Thank  Grod,  madame!  all  this  is  entirely  false,'  said  1, 'foi-  .M. 
Hardy  has  not  returned,  and,  indeed,  is  only  expected  by  to-mori'ow  or 
the  day  after.' 

"  '  You  ai'e  quite  sure  that  he  has  not  returned  f  quit(!  sure  1liat  Ik;  is 
not  hurt  I  '  resumed  the  pretty  young  lady,  di-ying  her  eyes. 

"  '  Quite  sure,  madame;  if  M.  Hai'dy  were  in  danger,  I  should  iii>t  Ije 
so  quiet  in  talking  to  you  alioiit  him.' 

"  '  Oh,  tliank  God  !  thank  God  !  '  cried  the  young  lady. 

"  Then  she  expressed  to  me  her  gratitude  with  so  happy,  so  feeling 
an  air,  that  I  was  quite  touched  by  it.  But  suddenly,  as  if  then  only 
she  felt  ashamed  of  the  step  she  had  taken,  she  let  down  her  veil,  left 
me  precipitately,  went  out  of  the  court-yard,  and  got  once  more  into 
the  hackney-coach  that  had  brought  her.  I  said  to  myself,  '  This  is  a 
lady  who  takes  great  interest  in  M.  Hardy  and  has  been  alarmed  l)y  a 
false  rei:)ort.'  " 

"  She  loves  him,  doubtless,"  said  Mother  Bunch,  mucli  moved,  "  and, 
in  her  anxiety,  she  perhaps  committed  an  act  of  imprudence  in  coming 
to  inquii-e  after  him." 

"  It  is  only  too  true.  I  saw  her  get  into  the  coach  with  interest,  for 
her  emotion  had  infected  me.  The  coach  started,  and  what  did  I  see  a 
few  seconds  after  ?  A  cab,  which  the  young  lady  could  not  have  per- 
ceived, for  it  had  been  hidden  by  an  angle  of  the  wall  ;  and,  as  it 
turned  round  the  corner,  I  distinguished  perfectly  a  man  seated  by  the 
di"iver's  side,  and  making  signs  to  him  to  take  the  same  road  as  the 
hackney-coach." 

"  The  poor  young  lady  was  followed,"  said  Mother  Bunch  anxiously. 

"  No  doubt  of  it  ;  so  I  instantly  hastened  after  the  coach,  reached  it, 
and  through  the  blinds,  that  were  let  down,  I  said  to  the  young  lady, 
while  I  kept  running  by  the  side  of  the  coach-door  :  '  Take  care, 
madame,  you  are  followed  by  a  cab.'  " 

"  Well,  Agricola  !   and  what  did  she  answer  ?  " 

"  I  heard  her  exclaim,  '  Great  Heaven  !  '  with  an  accent  of  despair. 
The  coach  continued  its  course.  The  cab  soon  came  up  with  me  ;  I 
saw  by  the  side  of  the  driver  a  great,  fat,  ruddy  man,  who,  ha^dng  watched 
me  running  after  the  coach,  no  doul  )t  suspected  something,  for  he  looked 
at  me  somewhat  uneasily." 

"'  And  when  does  M.  Hardy  return  f  "  asked  the  hunchback. 
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"  To-mori"ow  or  the  day  after.  Now,  my  good  sister,  ad\'ise  me.  It 
is  evident  that  this  youug  lady  loves  M.  Hardy.  She  is  probably  mar- 
ried, for  she  looked  so  embarrassed  when  she  spoke  to  me,  and  she 
nttered  a  cry  of  terror  on  learning  that  she  was  followed.  What  shall 
I  do  !  I  wished  to  ask  advice  of  Father  Simon,  but  he  is  so  very  strict 
in  such  matters  ;  and  then  a  love  atfair  at  his  age  !  while  you  are  so 
delicate  and  sensible,  my  good  sister,  that  you  will  understand  it  all." 

The  girl  started  and  smiled  bitterly  ;    Agricola  did  not  perceive  it, 
and  thus  continued  : 

"  So  I  said  to  myself,  '  There  is  only  Mother  Bunch  who  can  give  me 
good  advice.'  Sujjpose  M.  Hardy  returns  to-morrow,  shall  I  tell  him 
what  has  passed  or  not  ?  " 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  cried  the  other,  suddenly  interrupting  Agricola 
and  appearing  to  recollect  something;  "  when  I  went  to  St.  Mary's  Con- 
vent to  ask  for  work  of  the  sujierior,  she  proposed  that  I  should  be 
employed  by  the  day  in  a  house  in  which  I  was  to  watch,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  act  as  a  spy " 

"  What  a  wretch  !  " 

"  And  do  you  know,"  said  the  girl,  "  with  whom  I  was  to  liegiu  this 
odious  trade  ?  Why,  with  a  Madame  de — Fremont,  or  de  Brémont, — I 
do  not  remember  which, —  a  very  religious  woman,  whose  daughter,  a 
young  married  lady,  received  visits  a  great  deal  too  frequent,  according 
to  tlie  su2:)erior,  from  a  certain  manufactui'er." 

"  What  do  you  say  ?  "  cried  Agiicola.  "  This  manufacturer  must 
be " 

"  M.  Hardy.  I  had  too  many  reasons  to  remember  that  name  when 
it  was  pronounced  by  the  superior.  Since  that  day  so  many  other 
events  have  taken  place  that  I  had  almost  forgotten  the  cii'cumstance. 
But  it  is  i^roliable  that  this  young  lady  is  the  one  of  whom  I  heard  speak 
at  the  convent." 

"  And  what  interest  had  the  superior  of  the  convent  to  set  a  spj''  upon 
her!"  asked  the  smith. 

"  I  do  not  know  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  same  interest  still  exists, 
since  the  young  lady  was  followed,  and  perhaps  at  this  hour  is  dis- 
covered and  dishonored.     Oh  !  it  is  dreadful  !  " 

Then,  seeing  Agricola  start  suddenly.  Mother  Bunch  added: 

"  What,  then,  is  the  matter  f  " 

"Yes;  why  not?"  said  the  smith,  speaking  to  himself;  "why  may 
not  all  this  be  the  work  of  the  sanie  hand  ?  The  superior  of  a  convent 
may  have  a  private  understanding  with  an  abl)é;  but  then  for  what 
end  ?  " 

"  P]xplain  yourself,  Agi'icola,"  said  the  girl.  "  And  then,  where  did 
you  get  your  wound?     Tell  luc  that,  T  conjun'  you." 
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"  It  is  of  my  wound  that  I  am  just  going  to  speak  ;  foi-,  in  tiMitli,  t  he 
more  I  think  of  it,  the  moiv^  tliis  adventure  of  the  young  lady  seems  to 
connect  itself  witli  other  facts." 

"  How  so  'Î  " 

"  You  must  know  tliat  for  the  hist  few  days  singuhir  things  are  pass- 
iug  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  factory.  First,  as  we  are  in  Lent,  an 
cibbé  from  Paris — a  tall,  fine-looking  man,  they  say — lias  come  to  preach 
in  the  little  village  of  Villiers,  whicli  is  oidy  a  (luartcr  of  a  league  from 
our  works.  The  al)bé  has  found  occasion  to  slander  and  attack  ^l. 
Hardy  in  his  sermons." 

"  How  is  that  f  " 

"  M.  Hardy  has  printed  certain  rules  with  regard  to  our  work  and 
the  rights  and  benefits  he  grants  us.  These  rules  are  followed  by 
various  maxims  as  noble  as  they  are  simple,  with  precepts  of  brotherly 
love  such  as  all  the  world  can  understand,  extracted  from  different 
philosophies  and  different  religions.  But  because  ]\I.  Hardy  lias  chosen 
what  is  best  in  all  religions  the  abbé  concludes  that  M.  Hardy  has  no 
religion  at  all,  and  he  has  therefore  not  only  attacked  him  for  this  in 
the  pulpit,  but  has  denounced  our  factory  as  a  center  of  perdition  and 
damnable  corruption,  because  on  Sundays,  instead  of  going  to  listen  to 
his  sermons  or  to  drink  at  a  tavern,  our  comrades  with  their  wives  and 
children  pass  their  time  in  cultivating  their  little  gardens,  in  reading, 
singing  in  chorus,  or  dancing  together  in  the  common  dwelling-house. 
The  abbé  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  neighborhood  of  such 
an  assemblage  of  atheists,  as  he  calls  us,  might  draw  down  the  anger 
of  Heaven  upon  the  country;  that  the  hovering  of  cholera  was  much 
talked  about,  and  that  very  possibly,  thanks  to  our  impious  presence, 
the  plague  might  fall  upon  all  our  neighliorhood." 

"  But  to  tell  such  things  to  ignorant  people,"  exclaimed  Mother  Bunch, 
"  is  likely  to  excite  them  to  fatal  actions." 

"  That  is  just  what  the  abl)é  wants." 

"  What  do  you  toll  me  I  " 

"  The  people  of  the  environs,  still  more  excited,  no  doubt,  by  other 
agitators,  show  themselves  hostile  to  the  workmen  of  our  factory. 
Their  hatred,  or  at  least  their  envy,  has  been  turned  to  account.  See- 
ing us  live  all  together,  well  lodged,  well  warmed,  and  comfortably  clad, 
active,  gay,  and  laborious,  their  jealousy  has  been  embittered  by  the 
sermons,  and  by  the  secret  maneuvers  of  some  depraved  characters, 
who  are  known  to  be  bad  workmen,  in  the  employment  of  M.  Tripeaud, 
our  oi^position.  All  this  excitement  is  b«\ginning  to  bear  fruit  ;  there 
have  been  already  two  or  three  fights  between  us  and  our  neighbors. 
It  was  in  one  of  these  skirmishes  that  I  received  a  blow  with  a  stone 
on  my  head." 
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"  Is  it  not  serious,  Agricola  ?  —  are  you  quite  sure  ?  "  said  ^Mother 
Buncli  auxiously. 

"  It  is  uotliing  at  all,  I  tell  you.  But  the  enemies  of  M.  Hardy  have  not 
confined  themselves  to  preacdiing.  They  have  brought  into  play  some- 
thing far  more  dangerous." 

"  What  is  that  I  " 

"  I,  and  nearly  aU  my  comrades,  did  our  part  in  the  three  Revolution- 
ary days  of  July  ;  but  we  are  not  eager  at  present,  for  good  reasons,  to 
take  up  arms  again.  That  is  not  everybody's  opinion  ;  well,  we  do  not 
l)lame  others,  but  we  have  our  own  ideas  ;  and  Father  Simon,  who  is  as 
brave  as  his  son  and  as  good  a  patriot  as  any  one,  approves  and  directs 
us.  Now,  for  some  days  past,  we  find  all  about  the  factory,  in  the  gar- 
den, in  the  courts,  printed  papers  to  this  effect  :  '  You  are  selfish  cowards  ; 
because  chance  has  given  you  a  good  master,  you  remain  indifferent  to 
the  misfortunes  of  your  brothers  and  to  the  means  of  freeing  them; 
material  comforts  have  enervated  your  hearts.'" 

"  Dear  me,  AgTicola  !  what  frightful  perseverance  in  wickedness  !  " 

"  Yes  !  and  unfortmiately  these  devices  have  their  effect  on  some  of 
oiu-  younger  mates.  As  the  appeal  was,  after  all,  to  proud  and  generous 
sentiments,  it  has  had  some  influence.  Already,  seeds  of  division  have 
shown  themselves  in  oui'  workshops,  where,  before,  all  were  united  as 
brothers.  A  secret  agitation  now  reigns  there.  Cold  suspicion  takes 
the  place,  with  some,  of  our  accustomed  cordiality.  Now,  if  I  tell  you 
that  I  am  nearly  sure  these  printed  papers,  thi'own  over  the  walls  of  our 
factory,  to  raise  these  little  sparks  of  discord  amongst  i;s,  have  been  scat- 
tered about  by  the  emissaries  of  this  same  preaching  aljbé,  would  it  not 
seem  from  all  this,  taken  in  conjunction  with  what  hajspened  this  morn- 
ing to  the  young  lady,  that  M.  Hardy  has  of  late  numerous  enemies  ?  " 

"  Like  you,  I  think  it  very  fearful,  Agricola,"  said  the  girl  ;  "  and  it 
is  so  serious  that  M.  Hardy  alone  can  take  a  projjer  decision  on  the  sub- 
ject. As  for  what  happened  this  morning  to  the  young  lady,  it  appears 
to  me  that,  immediately  on  M.  Hardy's  return,  you  should  ask  for  an 
interview  with  him,  and,  however  delicate  such  a  communication  may 
be,  tell  him  all  that  passed." 

"  There  is  the  difficulty.  Shall  I  not  seem  as  if  wishing  to  pry  into 
his  secrets  ?  " 

"If  th(!  young  lady  had  not  l)een  followed,  I  should  have  shared  your 
scruples.  But  she  was  watched,  and  is  evidently  in  danger.  It  is  there- 
fore, in  my  opinion,  your  duty  to  warn  M.  Hardy.  Su|ipose  —  which  is 
not  imin'obable  —  that  the  lady  is  married;  would  it  not  be  better,  fora 
thousand  reasons,  that  M.  Hardy  should  know  all  ?  " 

"  You  are  right,  my  good  sister;  I  will  follow  your  advice.  M.  Hardy 
shall  know  evorythiiig.     But  now  that  we  have  spoken  of  others,  I  liave 
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to  speak  of  myself  —  yes,  of  myself  ;  for  it  concerns  a  matter  on  which 
may  depend  the  happiness  of  my  whole  life,"  addtîd  the  smitli,  in  a  tone 
of  seriousness  which  struck  his  hearer.  "  You  know,"  proceeded  Agric- 
ola,  after  a  moment's  silence,  "  that,  from  my  childhood,  I  have  never 
concealed  anything  from  you,  that  I  have  told  you  everything,  absolutely 
everything  t  " 

"  I  know  it,  Agricola,  I  know  it,"  said  the  hunchback,  sti-etching  out 
her  white  and  slender  hand  to  the  smith,  who  grasped  it  cordially  and 
thus  continued  : 

"  When  I  say  everything,  I  am  not  quite  exact  —  for  I  have  always 
concealed  from  you  my  little  love-affairs  —  because,  though  we  may 
tell  almost  anything  to  a  sister,  there  are  subjects  of  which  we  ouglit 
not  to  speak  to  a  good  and  virtuous  girl,  such  as  you  are." 

"  I  thank  you,  Agricola.  I  had  I'emarked  this  reserve  on  your  pai-t," 
observed  the  other,  casting  down  her  eyes  and  heroically  repressing  the 
grief  she  felt  ;  "  I  thank  you." 

"  But  for  the  very  reason  that  I  made  it  a  duty  never  to  speak  to 
you  of  such  love  affairs,  I  said  to  myself,  if  ever  it  should  happen  that 
I  have  a  serious  passion, —  such  a  love  as  makes  one  think  of  mar- 
riage,—  oh!  then,  just  as  we  tell  our  sister  even  before  our  father  and 
mother,  my  good  sister  shall  be  the  first  to  be  informed  of  it." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  Agricola." 

"  Well,  then  !  the  serioiis  passion  has  come  at  last, —  I  am  over  head 
and  ears  in  love,  and  I  think  of  marriage." 

At  these  words  of  Agi'ieola,  poor  Mother  Bimch  felt  herself  for  an 
instant  paralyzed.  It  seemed  as  if  all  her  blood  was  suddenly  frozen  in 
her  veins.  For  some  seconds  she  thought  she  was  going  to  die.  Her 
heart  ceased  to  beat;  she  felt  it,  not  breaking,  but  melting  away  to 
nothing.  Then,  the  first  blasting  emotion  over,  hke  those  martyrs  who 
found,  in  the  very  excitement  of  pain,  the  terrible  power  to  smile  in  the 
midst  of  tortures,  the  unfortunate  girl  found,  in  the  fear  of  betraying 
the  secret  of  her  fatal  and  ridiculous  love,  almost  incredible  energy. 
She  raised  her  head,  looked  at  the  smith  calmly,  almost  serenely,  and 
said  to  him  in  a  firm  voice  : 

"  Ah  !  so  you  truly  love  f  " 

"  That  is  to  say,  my  good  sister,  that,  for  the  last  four  days,  I  scarcely 
live  at  all,  or  live  only  upon  this  passion." 

"  It  is  only  since  four  days  that  you  have  been  in  love  ?  " 

"  Not  more  —  but  time  has  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

"  And  is  she  very  pretty  f  " 

"Dark  hair;  the  figure  of  a  nymph;  fair  as  a  lily;  blue  eyes,  as 
large  as  that  —  and  as  mild,  as  good  as  your  own." 

"  You  flatter  me,  Agricola." 
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"  No,  no,  it  is  Angela  that  I  flatter  —  for  that's  her  name.  What  a 
pretty  one  !     Is  it  not,  my  good  Mother  Bunch  ?  " 

"  A  charming  name,"  said  the  poor  girl,  contrasting  Intterly  that 
graceful  appellation  with  her  own  nickname,  which  the  thoughtless 
Agricola  applied  to  her  without  thinking  of  it.  Then  she  resumed, 
with  fearful  calmness  : 

"  Angela  f  yes,  it  is  a  charming  name  !  " 

"  Well,  then  !  imagine  to  yourself  that  this  name  is  not  only  suited 
to  her  face,  but  to  her  heart.  In  a  word,  I  believe  her  heart  to  bo 
almost  equal  to  yours." 

"  She  has  my  eyes  ;  she  has  my  heart,"  said  Mother  Bunch,  smiling. 
"  It  is  singular  how  like  we  are." 

Agricola  did  not  perceive  the  irony  of  despair  contained  in  these 
words.     He  resumed,  with  a  tenderness  as  sincere  as  it  was  inexorable  : 

"  Do  you  think,  my  good  girl,  that  I  could  ever  have  fallen  seriously 
in  love  with  any  one  who  had  not  in  character,  heart,  and  mind  much 
of  you  ?  " 

"  Come,  brothel',"  said  the  girl,  smiling  —  yes,  the  unfortunate  creat- 
ure had  the  strength  to  smile  ;  "  come,  brother,  you  are  in  a  gallant 
vein  to-day.  Where  did  you  make  the  acquaintance  of  this  beautiful 
young  person  ?  " 

"  She  is  only  the  sister  of  one  of  my  mates.  Her  mother  is  the  head 
laundress  in  our  common  dwelling,  and  as  she  was  in  want  of  assistance, 
and  we  always  take  in  preference  the  relations  of  memljers  of  the  asso- 
ciation, Madame  Bertin  —  that's  the  mother's  name  —  sent  for  her 
daughter  from  Lille,  where  she  had  been  stopping  with  one  of  her 
aunts,  and,  for  the  last  five  days,  she  has  been  in  the  laundry.  The 
first  evening  I  saw  her  I  passed  three  hours,  after  work  was  over,  in 
talking  with  her,  and  her  mother  and  her  brother;  and  the  next  day 
I  felt  that  my  heart  was  gone  ;  the  day  after  that,  the  feeling  was  only 
stronger  —  and  noAV  I  am  quite  mad  about  her,  and  resolved  on  mar- 
riage —  according  as  you  shall  decide.  Do  not  be  surprised  at  this  ; 
everything  depends  upon  you.  I  shall  only  ask  my  father's  and  mother's 
leave  after  I  have  yours." 

"  I  do  not  imderstand  you,  Agricola." 

"You  know  the  utter  confidence  I  have  in  the  incredible  instinct  of 
your  heart.  Many  times  you  liave  said  to  me,  '  Agricola,  love  this  per- 
son, love  that  jjerson,  have  confidence  in  that  other' — and  never  yet  were 
you  deceived.  Well  !  you  must  now  render  me  the  same  service.  You 
will  ask  permission  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  to  absent  yourself; 
I  will  take  you  to  the  factory  ;  I  have  spoken  of  you  to  Madame  Bertin 
and  lici-  (laughter  as  of  a  beloved  sister;  and,  according  to  youi' impres- 
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sioii  at  sight  of  Angelu,  I  will   dcclai-c  iiiysc^lt'  oi-  not.      This  may  be 
t'hildisliness  or  supcrstilion  ou  my  pai-t;  Imt  1  am  so  made." 

"  Be  it  so,"  answered  Mother  Buiieh,  with  heroic  courage  ;  "  I  will  see 


^_/^.  /djni>if(/^i/o  i/  ^ 


Mademoiselle  Angela  ;  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think  of  her— and  that, 
mind  you,  sincerely." 

"  I  know  it.     When  will  you  come  ?  " 
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"  I  must  ask  Mademoiselle  de  Cal•do^dlle  what  day  she  can  spare  me. 
I  will  let  you  know." 

"  Thauks,  my  good  sister  !  "  said  Agricola  warmly  ;  then  he  added, 
with  a  smile:  "Bring  your  best  judgment  with  you  —  your  full-dress 
judgment." 

"  Do  not  make  a  jest  of  it,  brother,"  said  Mother  Bunch,  in  a  mild, 
sad  voice  ;  "  it  is  a  serious  matter,  for  it  concerns  the  happiness  of  your 
whole  life." 

At  this  moment  a  modest  knock  was  heard  at  the  door. 

"  Come  in,"  said  Mother  Bunch. 
Florine  appeared. 

"  My  mistress  begs  that  you  will  come  to  her,  if  you  are  not  engaged," 
said  Florine  to  Mother  Bunch. 

The  latter  rose,  and,  addressing  the  smith,  said  to  him  : 

"  Please  wait  a  moment,  Agricola.  I  will  ask  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
ville  what  day  I  can  dispose  of,  and  I  Avill  come  and  tell  you." 
So  saying,  the  girl  went  out,  leaving  Agricola  with  Florine. 

"  I  should  have  much  wished  to  pay  my  respects  to  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville,"  said  Agricola  ;  "  but  I  feared  to  intrude." 

"  My  lady  is  not  quite  well,  sir,"  said  Floi'iue,  "  and  receives  no  one 
to-day.  I  am  sure  that  as  soon  as  she  is  better  she  will  be  quite  pleased 
to  see  you." 

Here  Mother  Bunch  returned  and  said  to  Agricola  : 

"  If  you  can  come  for  me  to-morrow,  about  three  o'clock,  so  as  not  to 
lose  tlie  whole  day,  we  will  go  to  the  factory,  and  you  can  bring  me 
back  in  the  evening." 

"  Then,  at  three  o'clock  to-morrow,  my  good  sister." 

"  At  three  to-morrow,  Agricola." 

The  evening  of  that  same  day,  when  all  was  quiet  in  the  hotel, 
Mother  Bunch,  who  liad  remained  till  ten  o'clock  with  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville,  reentered  her  bedchamber,  locked  the  door  after  her,  and, 
finding  herself  at  length  free  and  unrestrained,  threw  herself  on  her 
knees  before  a  chair  and  bm'st  into  tears.  She  wept  long  —  very  long. 
When  her  tears  at  length  ceased  to  flow,  she  dried  her  eyes,  approached 
the  writing-desk,  drew  out  one  of  the  boxes  from  the  pigeon-hole,  and, 
taking  fi-om  this  hiding-jilace  the  maniiscript  which  Florine  had  so 
rapidly  glanced  over  the  evening  before,  she  wrote  in  it  during  a  por- 
tion of  the  night. 


CHAPTER  XI 
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E  have  said  that  the  huucliback  wrote  cUiriug  a  ijortioii  of 
the  night  in  the  book  discovered  the  previous  evening  l)y 
Florine,  who  had  not  ventured  to  take  it  away  until  she 
had  informed  the  persons  who  employed  her  of  its  con- 
tents, and  until  she  had  received  their  final  orders  on  the  sulgect. 

Let  us  explain  the  existence  of  this  manuscript  before  opening  it  to 
the  reader.  The  day  on  which  Mother  Bunch  first  became  aware  of  her 
love  for  Agricola,  the  first  word  of  this  manuscriiat  had  been  written. 
Endowed  Avith  an  essentially  trusting  character,  yet  always  feeling  hei-- 
self  restrained  by  the  di-ead  of  ridicule, —  a  dread  which,  in  its  painful 
exaggeration,  was  the  workgirl's  only  weakness, —  to  whom  could  the 
unfortunate  creature  have  confided  the  secret  of  that  fatal  passion  if 
not  to  paper  —  that  mute  confidant  of  timid  and  suffering  souls,  that 
patient  friend,  silent  and  cold,  who,  if  it  makes  no  reply  to  heart-rending 
complaints,  at  least  always  listens  and  never  forgets  f 

"When  her  heart  was  overflowing  with  emotion,  sometimes  mild  and 
sad,  sometimes  harsh  and  bitter,  the  poor  workgirl,  finding  a  melancholy 
charm  in  these  dumb  and  solitary  outpourings  of  the  soul,  now  clothed 
in  the  form  of  simple  and  touching  poetry  and  now  in  unaft'eeted  prose, 
had  accustomed  herself  by  degi'ees  not  to  confine  her  confidences  to  what 
immediately  related  to  Agricola,  for  though  he  might  be  mixed  up  with 
all  her  thoughts,  other  reflections,  which  the  sight  of  l)eauty,  of  hajjpy 
love,  of  maternity,  of  wealth,  of  misfortune,  called  up  within  her,  were 
so  impressed  with  the  influence  of  her  unfortunate  personal  position 
that  she  would  not  even  have  dared  to  communicate  them  to  him. 

Such,  then,  was  this  journal  of  a  poor  daughter  of  the  people,  weak, 
defoi-med,  and  miserable,  but  endowed  with  an  angelic  soul  and  a  fine 
intellect,  improved  by  reading,  meditation,  and  solitude  ;  pages  quite 
unknown,  which  yet  contained  many  deep  and  striking  ^-iews,  both  as 
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regards  men  aud  things,  taken  from  tlie  peculiar  standpoint  in  which 
fate  had  placed  this  unfortunate  creature. 

The  following  lines,  liere  aud  there  abruptly  interrupted  or  stained 
with  tears,  according  to  the  current  of  her  various  emotions,  on  hearing 
of  Agricola's  deep  love  for  Angela,  formed  the  last  pages  of  this  journal: 

"  Friday,  March  3,  1832. 

"  I  spent  the  night  without  any  painful  dreams.  Tliis  morning  I 
rose  with  no  sorroAvful  ]>resentinient.  I  was  calm  and  tranquil  when 
Agricola  came. 

"  He  did  not  appear  to  me  agitated.  He  was  simple  and  affectionate 
as  he  always  is.  He  spoke  to  me  of  events  relating  to  M.  Hardy,  and 
then,  without  transition,  without  hesitation,  he  said  to  me  :  '  The  last 
four  days  Ihave  been  desperatch)  in  lore.  The  sentiment  is  so  serious  that 
I  tliink  of  marriage.    I  have  come  to  consult  you  about  it.'' 

"  That  was  how  this  overwhelming  revelation  was  made  to  me — nat- 
urally and  cordially  —  I  on  one  side  of  the  hearth  and  Agi-icola  on  the 
other,  as  if  we  had  talked  of  indifferent  things.  And  yet  no  more  is 
needed  to  break  one's  heart.  Some  one  enters,  embraces  you  like  a 
brother,  sits  down,  talks,  and  then 

"  Oh,  merciful  Heaven  !  my  head  wanders. 

"  I  feel  calmer  now.  Courage,  my  poor  heart,  courage  !  Should  a 
day  of  misfortune  again  overwhelm  me  I  will  read  these  lines,  written 
under  the  impression  of  the  most  cruel  grief  I  can  ever  feel,  and  I  will 
say  to  myself  :  '  What  is  the  present  woe  comi^ared  to  that  past  t  ' 

"  My  grief  is  indeed  cruel  !  it  is  illegitimate,  ridiculous,  shameful  ;  I 
should  not  dare  to  confess  it,  even  to  the  most  indulgent  of  mothers. 
Alas  !  there  are  some  fearful  sorrows  which  yet  rightly  make  men  shrug 
their  shoulders  in  pity  or  contempt.  Alas  !  these  are  forbidden  mis- 
fortunes. 

"  Agricola  has  asked  me  to  go  to-morrow  to  see  this  young  girl  to 
whom  he  is  so  passionately  attached,  and  whom  he  Avill  marry  if  the 
instinct  of  my  heart  should  approve  the  marriage.  This  thought  is  the 
most  painful  of  all  those  which  have  tortured  me  since  he  so  pitilessly 
announced  this  love.  Pitilessly  ?  No,  Agricola  ;  no,  my  brother  ;  for- 
give me  this  unjust  cry  of  pain  !  Is  it  that  you  know,  can  even  suspect 
that  I  love  you  better  tlian  you  love,  better  tlian  you  can  ever  love  this 
charming  creature  f 

'■'■'■  Thtrh-haired;  the  fiyurc  of  a  i/yiii/di  :  fair  as  a  lily;  u-ith  blue 
eyes,  .as  larye  as  that  —  and  almost  as  mild  as  your  own.'' 

"  That  is  the  portrait  he  di-ew  of  her.   Poor  Agricola  !  how  would  he 
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have  siifPered  had  he  known  that  cvory  one  of  his  words  was  tf^ai-inic 
my  heai't  ! 

"  Never  did  I  .so  stronj^ly  feci  tlie  dei'p  conuuiseration  and  tender  [)ity 
inspired,  by  a  good,  affeetionate  being  who,  in  the  sincerity  of  his  igno- 
ance,  gives  you  your  death-wound  with  a  smile.  We  do  not  blame  him  ; 
no, —  we  pity  him  to  the  full  extent  of  the  grief  that  he  would  feel  (»n 
learning  the  pain  he  had  caused  us. 

"It  is  strange  !  but  never  did  Agi'icola  appear  to  me  nmre  handsome 
than  this  morning.  His  maidy  eouidenance  was  slightly  agitated  as  he 
spoke  of  the  uneasiness  of  that  pretty  young  lady.  As  I  listened  to 
him  describing  the  agony  of  a  woman  who  runs  the  risk  of  ruin  for  the 
man  she  loves,  I  felt  my  heart  lieat  violently,  my  hands  were  burning, 
a  soft  languor  floated  over  me.  Ridiculous  folly  !  as  if  I  had  any  right 
to  feel  thus  ! 

"  I  remember  that  while  he  spoke  I  cast  a  i-apid  glance  at  the  glass. 
I  felt  proud  that  I  was  so  well  dressed  ;  he  had  not  even  remarked  it  ; 
but  no  matter  ;  it  seemed  to  me  that  my  cap  became  me,  that  my  hair 
shone  finely,  my  gaze  beamed  mild.  I  found  Agricola  so  handsome 
that  I  almost  began  to  think  myself  less  ugly — no  doubt  to  excuse 
myself  in  my  own  eyes  for  daring  to  love  him. 

"  After  all,  what  happened  to-day  would  have  happened  one  day 
or  another  !  Yes,  that  is  consoling  to  those  who  love  life,  like  the 
thoughts  that  death  is  nothing,  because  it  must  come  at  last,  one  day  or 
other. 

"  I  have  been  always  preserved  from  suicide, — the  last  resoui'ce  of 
the  unfortunate  who  prefer  trusting  in  God  to  renn\ining  amongst  his 
creatures, — by  the  sense  of  duty.  One  must  not  only  think  of  self. 
And  I  reflected  also:  'Clod  is  good — always  good — since  the  most 
wretched  beings  find  opportunity  for  love  and  devotion.'  How  is  it 
that  I,  so  weak  and  poor,  have  always  found  means  to  be  helpful  and 
useful  to  some  one  Î 

"  This  very  day  I  felt  tempted  to  make  an  end  with  life — Agricola 
and  his  mother  had  no  longer  need  of  me.  Yes,  Init  the  unfortunate 
creatiu-es  whom  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  has  commissioned  me  to 
watch  over  !  But  my  benefactress  herself,  though  she  has  affection- 
ately reproached  me  with  the  tenacity  of  my  suspicions  in  regard  to 
that  man  I  I  am  more  than  ever  alarmed  for  her  ;  I  feel  that  she  is 
more  than  ever  in  danger — more  than  ever  I  have  faith  in  the  value  of 
my  presence  near  her. 

"  Hence,  I  must  live.  Live,  to  go  to-morrow  to  see  this  girl  whom 
Agricola  passionately  loves  f 
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"  Good  Heaven  !  why  have  I  always  known  gi'ief,  and  never  hate  ? 
There  must  be  a  bitter  pleasure  in  hating.  80  many  people  hate  !  Per- 
haps I  may  hate  this  ghi — Angela,  as  he  called  her,  when  he  said  with 
so  much  simplicity:  ''A  channim/  name,  is  if  not,  Mother  Bunch  f 

"  Compare  this  name,  wliich  recalls  an  idea  so  full  of  gTace,  with  the 
ironical  sjinbol  of  my  witch's  deformity  ! 

"  Poor  Agi'icola  !  poor  brother  !  goodness  is  sometimes  as  blind  as 
malice,  I  see.  Should  I  hate  this  young  girl  f  Why  ?  Did  she  deprive 
me  of  the  beauty  which  charms  Agricola  I  Can  I  find  fault  with  her 
for  being  beautiful  I 

"  "When  I  was  not  yet  accustomed  to  the  consequences  of  my  ugliness, 
I  asked  myself,  with  bitter  ciu'iosity,  why  the  Creator  had  endowed  his 
creatures  so  unequally.  The  habit  of  i^ain  has  allowed  me  to  reflect 
calmly,  and  I  have  finished  by  jiersuadiug  myself  that  to  beauty  and 
ugliness  are  attached  the  two  most  noble  emotions  of  the  soul  —  admira- 
tion and  compassion.  Those  who  are  like  me  admh-e  beautiful  per- 
sons, such  as  Angela,  such  as  Agricola,  and  these  in  their  tui'u  feel 
a  touching  pity  for  such  as  I  am.  Sometimes,  in  spite  of  one's  self,  one 
has  very  foolish  hopes.  Because  Agricola,  from  a  feeling  of  propi'iety, 
had  never  spoken  to  me  of  his  love  affairs,  I  sometimes  persuaded 
myself  that  he  had  none  ;  that  he  loved  me,  and  that  the  fear  of  ridicule 
alone  was  with  him,  as  with  me,  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  confessing  it. 
Yes,  I  have  even  made  verses  on  that  subject,  and  those,  I  think,  not  the 
worst  I  have  written. 

"  Mine  is  a  singular  position  !  If  I  love,  I  am  ridiculous  ;  if  any  love 
me,  he  is  stiU  more  ridiculous.  How  did  I  come  so  to  forget  that,  as 
to  have  suffered  and  to  suffer  what  I  do  Î  But  blessed  be  that  suffer- 
ing, since  it  has  not  engendered  hate  —  no  ;  for  T  will  not  hate  this  gui  : 
I  will  perform  a  sister's  part  to  the  last  ;  I  will  follow  the  guidance 
of  my  heart  ;  I  have  the  instinct  of  presei'\'ing  others  —  my  heart  will 
lead  and  enlighten  me. 

"  My  only  fear  is  that  I  shall  burst  into  tears  when  I  see  her,  and  not 
be  able  to  conquer  my  emotion.  Oh,  then  !  what  a  revelation  to  Agric- 
ola —  a  discovery  of  the  mad  love  he  has  inspired  !  Oh,  never  !  the 
day  in  which  he  knew  that  would  be  the  last  of  my  life.  There  would 
then  be  within  me  something  stronger  than  duty  :  the  longing  to  escape 
from  shame  —  that  incurable  shame,  that  biirns  me  like  a  hot  iron.  No, 
no  ;  I  will  be  calm.  Besides,  did  I  not  just  now,  when  with  him,  bear 
com-ageously  a  terrible  trial?  I  will  be  calm.  My  personal  feelings 
must  not  darken  the  second-sight,  so  clear  for  those  I  love.  Oh  !  ]>ain- 
ful,  painfid  task  !  for  the  fear  of  yieldiug  involuntarily  to  evil  sentiments 
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must  not  render  me  too  indulgent  toward  this  girl.  I  might  compro- 
mise Agricola's  happiness,  since  my  decision  is  to  guide  liis  clioice. 

"Poor  creature  that  1  am!  Howl  deceive  myself!  Agrieola  asks 
my  advice,  because  he  thinks  tluit  I  shall  not  have  the  melancholy 
courage  to  oppose  his  passion  ;  or  else  he  would  say  to  me  :  '  No  mat- 
ter —  I  love  ;  and  I  brave  the  future  !  ' 

"  But  then,  if  my  advice,  if  the  instincts  of  my  heart  are  not  to  guide 
him, —  if  his  resolution  is  taken  beforehand, —  of  what  use  will  be 
to-morrow's  painful  mission  !  Of  what  use  I  To  obey  him.  Did  he  not 
say  —  '  Come  !  ' 

"  In  thinking  of  my  devotion  for  him,  how  many  times  in  the  secret 
depths  of  my  heart  I  have  asked  myself  if  the  thought  had  ever 
occurred  to  him  to  love  me  otherwise  than  as  a  sister  ;  if  it  had  ever 
struck  him  what  a  devoted  wife  he  would  have  in  me  !  And  why 
should  it  have  occurred  to  him  ?  As  long  as  he  wished,  as  long  as  he 
may  still  wish,  I  have  been,  and  I  shall  be,  as  devoted  to  him  as  if  I 
were  his  wife,  sister,  or  mother.  AVliy  should  he  desire  what  he  already 
possesses  ? 

"  Married  to  him  —  oh,  God  !  —  the  di-eam  is  mad  as  ineffable.  Are 
not  such  thoughts  of  celestial  sweetness,  which  include  all  sentiments 
from  sisterly  to  maternal  love,  forbidden  to  me,  on  pain  of  ridicide  as 
distressing  as  if  I  wore  dresses  and  ornaments  that  my  ugliness  and 
deformity  woidd  render  absurd  ! 

"  I  wonder,  if  I  were  now  plunged  into  the  most  cruel  distress,  whether 
I  should  suffer  as  much  as  I  do,  on  hearing  of  Agricola's  intended  mai*- 
riage  ?  "Would  hunger,  cold,  or  misery  diminish  this  dreadful  dolor  f  — 
or  is  it  the  dread  pain  that  would  make  me  forget  hunger,  cold,  and 
misery  ? 

"  No,  no  ;  this  irony  is  bitter.  It  is  not  well  in  me  to  speak  thus. 
Why  such  deep  grief  ?  In  what  way  have  the  affection,  the  esteem,  the 
respect  of  Agricola  changed  toward  me  ?  I  complain  —  biit  how  would 
it  be,  kind  Heaven  !  if,  as,  alas  !  too  often  happens,  I  were  beautiful, 
loving,  devoted,  and  he  had  chosen  another  less  beautiful,  less  lo^aug, 
less  devoted  ?  —  Should  I  not  be  a  thousand  times  more  unhappy  I  for 
then  I  might,  I  would  have  to  blame  him,  while  now  I  can  find  no 
fault  with  him,  for  never  having  thought  of  a  union  which  was  impos- 
sible, because  ridiculous.  And  had  he  wished  it,  could  I  ever  have  had 
the  selfishness  to  consent  to  it. 

"  I  began  to  write  the  first  pages  of  this  diary  as  I  began  these  last, 
with  my  heart  steeped  in  Intterness,  and  as  I  went  on,  committing  to 
paper  what  I  could  have  intrusted  to  no  one,  my  soul  grew  calm,  till 
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resignation  came — resignation,  my  chosen  saint,  who,  smiHiig  through 
her  tears,  suffers  and  loves,  but  holies — never  !  " 

These  words  were  the  last  in  the  journal.  It  was  clear,  from  the 
blots  of  abundant  tears,  that  the  unfortunate  creature  had  often  paused 
to  weep. 

In  truth,  worn  out  by  so  many  emotions.  Mother  Bunch,  late  in  the 
night,  had  replaced  the  book  behind  the  card-1)oard  box,  not  that  she 
thought  it  safer  there  than  elsewhere, — she  had  no  susj^iciouof  the  slight- 
est need  for  such  precaution, — but  because  it  was  more  out  of  the  way 
there  than  in  any  of  the  drawers,  which  she  frequently  opened  in  pres- 
ence of  other  people. 

Determined  to  perform  her  courageous  promise,  and  worthily  accom- 
l^lish  her  task  to  the  end,  she  waited  the  nest  day  for  Agricola,  and,  firm 
in  her  heroic  resolution,  went  with  the  smith  to  M.  Hardy's  factory. 

Florine,  informed  of  her  departure,  but  detained  a  portion  of  the 
day  in  attendance  on  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  preferred  waiting  for 
night  to  perform  the  new  orders  she  had  asked  and  received  since  she 
had  communicated  by  letter  the  contents  of  Mother  Bunch's  jom'nal. 
Certain  not  to  be  surprised,  she  entered  the  workgirl's  chamber  as  soon 
as  the  night  was  come. 

Knowing  the  place  where  she  should  find  the  manuscript,  she  went 
straight  to  the  desk,  took  out  the  box,  and  then  (b'awiug  from  her  pocket 
a  sealed  letter,  prepared  to  leave  it  in  the  place  of  the  manuscript  which 
she  was  to  carry  away  with  her.  So  doing,  she  treml)led  so  much  that 
she  was  obliged  to  supi:)ort  herself  an  instant  by  the  table. 

Every  good  sentiment  was  not  extinct  in  Florine's  heart  ;  she  obeyed 
passively  the  orders  she  received,  but  she  felt  painfully  how  horrible  and 
infamous  was  her  conduct.  If  only  herself  had  been  concerned,  she 
would  no  doubt  have  had  the  courage  to  risk  all  rather  than  submit  to 
tliis  odious  despotism;  but  unfortunately  it  was  not  so,  and  her  ruin 
would  have  caused  the  mortal  desjjair  of  another  person  whom  she  loved 
better  than  life  itself.  Hhe  resigned  herself,  therefore,  not  without  cruel 
anguish,  to  abominable  treachery. 

Though  she  hardly  ever  knew  for  what  end  she  acted,  and  this  was 
particularly  the  case  with  regard  to  the  abstraction  of  the  journal,  she 
foresaw  vaguely  that  the  substitution  of  this  sealed  letter  for  the 
manuscript  would  have  fatal  consequences  for  Mother  Bunch,  for  she 
remenilxn'ed  Rodin's  declaration  tliat  "it  was  time  to  finish  with  the 
young  seamstress." 

What  did  he  mean  by  those  words?  How  would  tlic  lettci-  tliat  she 
was  charged  to  ])ut  in  tlie  place  of  the  diary  coutrilmtc  to  Viring  about 
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this  result  ?  Slic  diil  not  know,  but  she  understood  that  the  clear-sighted 
devotion  of  llir  hnncliliack  justly  alarmed  tlii^  cncniies  of  Madciiioiscllc^ 
de  Cardovillc,  and  that  slic,  Floi-inc,  herself  (hilly  lùsked  havinii'  lier  pei-- 


fidy  detected  by  the  young  needle-woman.  This  last  fear  put  an  end  to 
the  hesitations  of  Florine  ;  she  placed  the  letter  behind  the  box  and, 
hiding  the  manuscript  under  her  apron,  cautiously  ^dthdrew  from  the 
chamber. 


CHAPTEE   XII 


THE    DIARY    CONTINUED 


ETUENED  into  her  owu  room,  some  lioiu's  after  she  had 
concealed  there  the  manuscript  abstracted  from  Mother 
Bunch's  apartment,  Floriue  yiekled  to  her  curiosity,  and 
determined  to  look  through  it.  She  soon  felt  a  grooving 
interest,  an  involuntary  emotion,  as  she  read  more  of  these  private 
thoughts  of  the  young  seamstress.  Among  many  pieces  of  verse, — 
which  all  Ijreathed  a  passionate  love  for  Agricola,  a  love  so  deep,  sim- 
ple, and  sincere  that  Florine  was  touched  by  it  and  forgot  the  author's 
deformity,  —  among  many  pieces  of  verse,  we  say,  were  divers  other 
fragments,  thoughts,  and  narratives  relating  to  a  variety  of  facts.  We 
shall  quote  some  of  them,  in  order  to  explain  the  profound  impression 
that  their  perusal  made  upon  Florine. 

FRAGMENTS    FROM    THE    DIARY 

"  This  is  my  birthday.  Until  this  evening  I  had  cherished  a  foolish  hope. 

"  Yesterday  I  went  down  to  Madame  Baudoin's  to  di-ess  a  little  wound 
she  had  on  her  leg.  When  I  entered  the  room  Agricola  was  there.  No 
doubt  he  was  talking  of  me  to  his  mother,  for  they  stopped  when  I 
came  in,  and  exchanged  a  meaning  smile.  In  passing  by  the  drawers 
I  saw  a  pasteboard  box  with  a  pineushion-lid,  and  I  felt  myself  blush- 
ing with  joy  as  I  thought  this  little  present  was  destined  for  me,  but  I 
pretended  not  to  see  it. 

"  Wliile  T  was  on  my  knees  before  his  mother,  Agricola  went  out.  I 
remarked  that  he  took  the  little  box  with  him.  Never  has  Madame  Bau- 
doin been  more  tender  and  motherly  than  she  was  that  morning.  It 
appeared  to  me  that  she  went  to  lied  earlier  than  usual.  '  It  is  to  send 
me  away  sooner,'  said  I  to  myself,  '  tliat  I  may  ejijoy  the  siu'prise  Agric- 
ola lias  2)repared  for  me.' 

"How  my  heart  beat  as  I  ran  fast,  very  fast,  up  to  my  closet! 
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stopped  a  moment  before  opening;  the  dooi-,  that  my  happiness  mij^lit 
last  the  longer.  At  last  I  entered  the  room,  my  eyes  swiininiiig  with 
tears  of  joy.  I  looked  upon  my  table,  my  chair,  my  bed  ;  there  was 
nothing.  The  little  box  was  not  to  be  found.  My  heart  sank  within 
me.  Then  I  said  to  myself:  '  It  will  be  to-morrow  ;  this  is  only  the  eve 
of  my  birthday.' 

"  The  day  is  gone.  Evening  is  come.  Nothing!  Tlie  pretty  box  was 
not  for  me.  It  had  a  pincushion-cover.  It  was  only  suited  for  a  woman. 
To  whom  has  Agi'ieola  given  it  f 

"  I  suffer  a  good  deal  just  now.  It  was  a  cliildish  idea  tliat  I  con- 
nected with  Agricola's  washing  me  many  happy  returns  of  the  day.  I 
am  ashamed  to  confess  it  ;  but  it  might  have  proved  to  me  that  he  has 
not  forgotten  I  have  another  name  besides  that  of  Mother  Bunch,  whicli 
they  always  apply  to  me. 

"  My  susceptibility  on  this  head  is  unfortunately  so  stubborn  that  I 
cannot  help  feeling  a  momentary  pang  of  mingled  shame  and  sorrow 
every  time  that  I  am  called  by  that  fairy-tale  name,  and  yet  I  have  had 
no  other  fi-om  infancy.  It  is  for  that  very  reason  that  I  should  liave 
been  so  happy  if  Agricola  had  taken  this  opportunity  to  call  me  for 
once  by  my  own  humble  name  —  Mcuidalcn. 

"  Hajjpily,  he  will  never  know  these  wishes  and  regrets  !  " 
Deeper  and  deejjer  touched  l)y  this  page  of  simple  grief,  Florine 
turned  over  several  leaves,  and  continued  : 

"  I  have  just  been  to  the  funeral  of  poor  little  Victorine  Herbiu,  our 
neighbor.  Her  father,  a  journeyman  upholsterer,  is  gone  to  work  by 
the  month,  far  from  Paris.  She  died  at  nineteen,  without  a  relation 
near  her.  Her  agony  was  not  long.  The  good  woman  who  attended 
her  to  the  last  told  us  that  she  only  pronounced  these  words  : 

"  '  At  hisf,  oil,  (if  last!''  and  '  fluif  irifli  (in  iiir  of  satisfaction,''  added  the 
nm'se. 

"  Dear  child  !  she  had  become  so  pitiful.  At  fifteen  she  was  a  rose- 
bud, so  pretty,  so  fresh-looking,  with  her  light  hair  as  soft  as  silk  ;  but 
she  wasted  away  by  degrees;  her  trade  of  renovating  mattresses  killed 
her.  She  was  slowly  poisoned  by  the  emanations  from  the  wool.  They 
"were  all  the  worse,  that  she  worked  almost  entirely  for  the  poor,  who 
have  cheap  stuff  to  lie  upon. 

"  She  had  the  courage  of  a  lion  and  an  angel's  resignation.  She 
always  said  to  me,  in  her  low,  faint  voice,  broken  by  a  dry  and  frequent 
cough  : 

"  '  I  have  not  long  to  live,  breathing,  as  I  do,  lime  and  vitriol  all  day 
long.     I  spit  blood  and  have  spasms  that  make  me  faint.' 


a  i 


Why  not  change  your  trade  !  '  have  I  said  to  her. 
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"  '  Where  will  I  fiud  the  time  to  make  another  apprenticeship  ?  '  she 
would  answer;  'and  it  is  now  too  late.  I  feel  that  I  am  done  for.  It  in 
not  mif  fault, ^  added  the  good  creature,  '  for  I  did  not  choose  my  employ- 
ment. My  father  would  have  it  so  ;  luckily  he  can  do  without  me.  And 
then,  you  see,  when  one  is  dead,  one  cares  for  nothing,  and  has  no  fear 
of  "  sloj)  wages."  ' 

"Vietorine  uttered  that  sad,  common  phrase  very  sincerely  and  with  a 
sort  of  satisfaction. 

"  Therefore  she  died,  repeating  : 

'''At  last." 

"  It  is  painful  to  think  that  the  labor  by  which  the  poor  man  earns 
his  daily  bread  often  becomes  a  long  suicide  !  I  said  this  the  other  day 
to  AgTieola  ;  he  answered  me  that  there  were  many  other  fatal  employ- 
ments ;  those  who  prepare  aquafortis,  white  lead,  or  minium,  for  instance, 
are  sure  to  take  incurable  maladies  of  which  they  die. 

"  '  Do  you  know,'  added  Agricola,  '  what  they  say  when  they  start  for 
those  fatal  works  f  —  Why,  "  We  are  f/oim/  to  the  slanffJiter-lioiisc."^ 

"  That  made  me  tremble  with  its  terrible  truth. 

"  '  And  all  this  takes  place  in  our  day,'  said  I  to  him,  with  an  aching 
heart;  'and  it  is  well  known.  And  out  of  so  many  of  the  rich  and 
powerful,  no  one  thinks  of  the  mortality  which  decimates  his  brothers, 
thus  forced  to  eat  homicidal  bread  !  ' 

"  '  What  can  you  expect,  my  poor  sister  !  '  answered  Agricola.  '  When 
men  are  to  be  incorporated,  that  they  may  get  killed  in  war,  all  pains  are 
taken  with  them.  But  when  they  are  to  be  organized,  so  as  to  live  in 
peace,  no  one  cares  about  it,  except  M.  Hardy,  my  master.  People  say, 
"  Pooh  !  hunger,  misery,  and  siiffering  of  the  lalioring  classes — what  is 
that  to  us  I  that  is  not  polities."     They  are  /rro////,'  added  Agricola  ;  '  it  is 

MORE  THAN  POLITICS.' 

"As  Vietorine  had  not  left  anything  to  pay  for  the  church  service, 
there  was  only  the  presentation  of  the  body  under  the  porch  ;  for  there 
is  not  even  a  plain  mass  for  the  poor.  Besides,  as  they  could  not  give 
eighteen  francs  to  the  curate,  no  priest  accompanied  the  pauper's  coffin 
to  the  common  grave.  If  funerals  thus  abridged  and  cut  shoi't  are  suf- 
ficient in  a  religious  i:)oiut  of  view,  why  invent  other  and  longer  forms! 
Is  it  from  cupidity  "i  —  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  not  sufficient,  why 
make  the  poor  man  the  only  victim  of  this  insufficiency  f 

"  But  why  trouble  ourselves  about  the  pomp,  the  incense,  the  chants, 
of  which  they  are  either  too  sparing  or  too  liberal  f  Of  what  usef  and 
for  what  pur])()se?  They  are  vain,  terrestrial  things,  for  which  tlie 
soul  recks  notliing,  when,  radiant,  it  ascends  toward  its  Creator. 

"Yesterday  Agricola  made  mo  read  an  article  in  a  newspajwr,  in 
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which  violent  blame  and  bittei*  ii'ony  iirc  by  turns  employed  to  attack 
what  they  call  the  baneful  tendencies  of  some  of  the  lower  oi'ders,  to 
improve  themselves,  to  wi'ite,  to  read  the  poets,  and  sometimes  to  make 
verses.  Matei-ial  enjoyments  are  fov))id(leii  us  by  2)ov(!rty.  Is  it  humane 
to  reproach  us  for  seeking  the  enjoyments  of  the  mind  I 

"  What  hai'iu  can  it  do  any  one  if  every  evening,  after  a  day's  toil, 
remote  from  all  pleasure,  I  amuse  myself,  unknown  to  all,  in  making  a 
few  verses,  or  in  writing  in  this  journal  the  good  or  bad  impressions  I 
have  received  f  Is  Agricola  the  worse  workman  because,  on  returning 
home  to  his  mother,  he  employs  Sunday  in  composing  some  of  those 
populai-  songs  which  glorify  tlie  fruitful  lal)ors  of  Ww  artisan,  and  say 
to  aU,  Hope  and  brotherhood  f  Does  he  not  make  a  more  worthy  use  of 
his  time  than  if  he  spent  it  in  a  tavern  ! 

"  Ah  !  those  who  blame  us  for  these  innocent  and  noljie  diversions, 
which  relieve  our  painful  toils  and  sufferings,  deceive  themselves  when 
they  think  that,  in  proportion  as  the  intellect  is  raised  and  refined,  it  is 
more  difficult  to  beai-  with  privations  and  misery,  and  that  so  the  irri- 
tation increases  against  the  luckier  few. 

"  Admitting  even  this  to  be  the  case, — and  it  is  not  so, —  is  it  not  bet- 
ter to  have  an  intelligent,  enlightened  enemy,  to  whose  heart  and  rea- 
son you  may  address  yourself,  than  a  stupid,  ferocious,  implacable  foe  ? 
But  no  ;  enmities  disappear  as  the  mind  becomes  enlightened,  and  the 
horizon  of  compassion  extends  itself.  We  thus  learn  to  understand 
moral  afflictions.  We  discover  that  the  ricli  also  have  to  suifer  intense 
pains,  and  that  brotherhood  in  misfortune  is  ah-eady  a  link  of  spnpa- 
thy.  Alas  !  they  also  have  to  mourn  1  »ittei'Iy  for  idolized  children,  be- 
loved mistresses,  revered  mothers  ;  with  them,  also,  especially  amongst 
the  women,  there  are,  in  the  height  of  luxm-y  and  grandem-,  many 
broken  hearts,  many  suffering  souls,  many  tears  shed  in  secret.  Let 
them  not  be  alarmed.  By  becoming  their  equals  in  intelligence,  the 
people  will  learn  to  pity  the  rich,  if  good  and  unhappy,  and  to  pity 
them  still  more  if  rejoicing  in  wickedness. 

"  Wliat  hapi^iuess  !  what  a  joyful  day  !  I  am  giddy  with  delight.  Oh, 
truly,  man  is  good,  humane,  charitable.  Oh,  yes  !  the  Creator  has 
implanted  within  him  every  generous  instinct  ;  and,  unless  he  be  a 
monstrous  exception,  he  never  does  evil  willingly. 

"  Here  is  what  I  saw  just  now.  I  will  not  wait  for  the  evening  to  write 
it  down,  for  my  heart  would,  as  it  were,  have  time  to  cool. 

"  I  had  gone  to  carry  home  some  work  that  was  wanted  in  a  hurry. 
I  was  passing  the  Place  du  Temple.  A  few  steps  from  me  I  saw  a 
child,  about  twelve  years  old  at  most,  with  bare  head  and  feet,  in  sjiite 
of  the  severe  weather,  dressed  in  a  shabby,  ragged  smock-frock  and 
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trousers,  leading  by  the  bridle  a  large  cart-horse,  with  his  harness  still 
on.  From  time  to  time  the  horse  stopped  short  and  refnsed  to  advance. 
The  child,  who  had  no  whip,  tugged  in  vain  at  the  bridle.  The  horse 
remained  motionless.  Then  the  poor  little  fellow  cried  out,  '  Oh,  dear  ! 
Oh,  dear  !  '  and  began  to  weep  bitterly,  looking  round  him  as  if  to  implore 
the  assistance  of  the  passers-by.  His  dear  little  face  was  impressed 
with  so  heart-piercing  a  sorrow  that,  without  reflecting,  I  made  an 
attempt  at  which  I  can  now  only  smile,  I  must  have  presented  so 
gi'otesque  a  figure. 

"  I  am  horribly  afraid  of  horses,  and  I  am  still  more  afraid  of  expos- 
ing myself  to  public  gaze.  Nevertheless,  I  took  courage,  and,  ha\àng  an 
umbrella  in  my  hand,  I  approached  the  horse,  and  with  the  impetuosity 
of  an  ant  that  strives  to  move  a  large  stone  with  a  little  piece  of  straw, 
I  struck  with  all  my  strength  on  the  croup  of  the  rebellious  animal. 

"  '  Oh,  thanks,  my  good  lady  !  '  exclaimed  the  child,  drying  his  eyes  ; 
'hit  him  again,  if  yoix  i^lease.     Perhaps  he  will  get  iip.' 

"  I  began  again,  heroically  ;  but,  alas  !  either  from  obstinacy  or  lazi- 
ness, the  horse  bent  his  knees,  and  stretched  himself  out  upon  the 
gi'ound  ;  then,  getting  entangled  with  his  harness,  he  tore  it,  and  broke 
his  great  wooden  collar.  I  had  drawn  back  quickly,  for  fear  of  receiv- 
ing a  kick.  Upon  this  new  disaster,  the  child  could  only  throw  himself 
on  his  knees  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  clasping  his  hands  and  sobbing, 
and  exclaiming  in  a  voice  of  despair  : 

'"Help!  help!' 

"  The  call  was  heard  ;  several  of  the  passers-by  gathered  round,  and 
a  more  efficacious  correction  than  mine  was  administered  to  the  restive 
horse,  who  rose  in  a  vile  state,  and  without  harness. 

"  '  My  master  will  beat  me,'  cried  the  poor  child,  as  his  tears  redoubled  ; 
'  I  am  already  two  hours  after  time,  for  the  hoi'se  would  not  go,  and  now 
he  has  broken  his  liarness.  My  master  will  beat  me,  and  turn  me  away. 
Oh,  dear  !  what  will  become  of  me  !     I  have  no  father  nor  mother.' 

"  At  these  words,  uttered  with  a  heart-rending  accent,  a  worthy  old 
clothes-dealei'  of  the  temple,  who  was  amongst  the  spectators,  exclaimed, 
with  a  kindly  air  : 

"  '  No  father  nor  mother  !  Do  not  grieve  so,  my  poor  little  fellow  ;  the 
Temple  can  supply  eveiything.  We  will  mend  the  harness,  and,  if  my 
gossips  are  like  me,  you  shall  not  go  away  bai'eheaded  or  barefooted  in 
such  weather  as  this.' 

"  This  proposition  was  greeted  with  acclamation  ;  they  led  away  both 
horse  and  child;  some  were  occupied  in  mending  the  harness,  then  one 
supplied  a  cap,  another  a  jjair  of  stockings,  another  some  shoes,  and 
another  a  good  jacket  ;  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  child  was  warmly 
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clad,  the  harness  repaired,  and  u  lull  liidof  eighteen,  brandishing  a  whip, 
which  he  cracked  close  to  the  horse's  ears  by  way  of  wai-ning,  said  to 
the  little  boy,  who,  gazing  first  at  his  now  clothes  and  then  at  the  good 
woman,  believed  himself  the  hero  of  a  fairy-tale  : 

"  '  Where  does  your  master  live,  little  un  ?  ' 

"  '  On  the  Quai  du  Canal  Saint-Martin,  sir,'  an,swered  he,  in  a  voice 
trembling  with  joy. 

"  'Very  good,'  said  the  young  man  ;  '  I  will  help  you  take  liomi'  the 
horse,  who  will  go  well  enough  with  me,  and  I  will  tell  the  master  that 
the  delay  was  no  fault  of  your'n.  A  balky  horse  ought  not  to  be  trusted 
to  a  child  of  your  age.' 

"  At  the  moment  of  setting  out,  the  poor  little  fellow  said  timidly  to 
the  good  dame,  as  he  took  off  his  cap  to  her: 

"  '  Will  you  let  me  kiss  you,  ma'am  ?  ' 
His  eyes  were  full  of  tears  of  gratitude.  There  was  heart  in  that  child. 

"  This  scene  of  popular  charity  gave  me  delightful  emotions.  As  long 
as  I  could,  I  followed  with  my  eyes  the  tall  young  man  and  the  child, 
who  now  could  hardly  keep  up  with  the  pace  of  the  horse,  rendered 
suddenly  docile  by  fear  of  the  whip. 

"  Yes  !  I  repeat  it  with  pride  ;  man  is  naturally  good  and  helpful. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  spontaneous  than  this  movement  of  pity 
and  tenderness  in  the  crowd,  when  the  poor  little  fellow  exclaimed, 
'  What  will  become  of  me  ?     I  have  no  father  nor  mother  !  ' 

"  '  Unfortunate  child  !  '  said  I  to  myself.  '  No  father  nor  mother.  In 
the  hands  of  a  brutal  master,  who  hardly  covers  him  with  a  few  rags, 
and  ill-treats  him  into  the  bargain.  Sleeping,  no  doubt,  iu  the  corner 
of  a  stable.  Poor  little  fellow  !  and  yet  so  mild  and  good,  in  sjiite  of 
misery  and  misfortune.  I  saw  it  —  he  was  even  more  grateful  than 
pleased  at  the  service  done  him.  But  perhaps  this  good  natural  dispo- 
sition, abandoned  without  support  or  council  or  help,  and  exasperated 
])y  bad  treatment,  may  become  changed  and  embittered  ;  and  then  will 
come  the  age  of  the  passions  —  the  bad  temptations 

"  Oh  !  in  the  deserted  poor,  virtue  is  doubly  saintly  and  respectable  ! 

"  This  morning,  after  having,  as  usual,  gently  repi'oached  me  for  not 
going  to  mass,  Agricola's  mother  said  to  me  these  words,  so  touching  in 
her  simple  and  believing  mouth  : 

"  '  Luckily  I  pray  for  you  and  myself  too,  my  poor  girl  ;  the  good  Grod 
will  hear  me,  and  you  will  ojiîi/  go,  I  hope,  to  Pm'gatory.' 

"  Good  mother,  angelic  soul  !  she  spoke  those  words  in  so  gi-ave  and 
mild  a  tone,  with  so  strong  a  faith  in  the  happy  result  of  her  pious  inter- 
cession, that  I  felt  my  eyes  become  moist,  and  I  threw  myself  on  her 
neck,  as  sincerely  grateful  as  if  I  had  believed  in  Purgatory. 
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"  This  day  lias  been  a  lucky  one  for  me.  I  hope  I  have  found  work, 
which  luck  I  shall  owe  to  a  young  person  full  of  heart  and  goodness. 
She  is  to  take  me  to-morrow  to  8t.  Mary's  Convent,  where  she  thinks 
she  can  find  me  employment." 

Florine,  already  mucli  moved  by  the  reading,  started  at  this  passage 
in  which  Mother  Bunch  alluded  to  her,  ere  she  continued  as  foUows  : 

"Never  shall  I  forget  with  what  touching  interest,  what  delicate 
benevolence,  this  handsome  young  girl  received  me,  so  poor  and  so 
unfortunate.  It  does  not  astonish  me,  for  she  is  attached  to  the  person 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville.  She  must  be  worthy  to  reside  with 
Agricola's  benefactress.  It  will  always  be  dear  and  pleasant  to  me  to 
remember  her  name.  It  is  graceful  and  pretty  as  her  face  ;  it  is  Florine. 
I  am  nothing,  I  have  nothing  —  but  if  the  fervent  pi'ayers  of  a  grate- 
ful heart  might  he  heard.  Mademoiselle  Florine  would  be  happy,  very 
happy.  Alas  !  I  am  reduced  to  say  prayers  for  her  —  only  prayers, 
for  I  cau  do  notliing  ])ut  remember  and  love  her  !  " 

These  lines,  expressing  so  simply  the  sincere  gratitude  of  the  hunch- 
back, gave  the  last  blow  to  Florine's  hesitations.  She  could  no  longer 
resist  the  generous  temptation  she  felt.  As  she  read  these  last  frag- 
ments of  the  journal,  her  affection  and  res^ject  for  Mother  Bunch  made 
new  progress.  More  than  ever  she  felt  how  infamous  it  was  in  her  to 
expose  to  sarcasms  and  contempt  the  most  secret  thoughts  of  this 
unfortunate  creature.  Happily,  good  is  often  as  contagious  as  evil.  Elec- 
trified by  all  that  was  warm,  noble,  and  magnanimous  in  the  pages  she 
had  just  read,  Florine  bathed  her  failing  virtue  in  that  pure  and  vivify- 
ing source,  and,  yielding  at  last  to  one  of  tliose  good  impulses  which 
sometimes  carried  her  away,  she  left  the  room  with  the  manuscriijt  in 
her  hand,  determined,  if  Mother  Bunch  had  not  yet  returned,  to  replace 
it  —  resolved  to  tell  Rodin  that,  this  second  time,  her  search  for  the 
journal  had  been  vain,  the  seamstress  having  no  doubt  discovered  the 
first  attempt. 


THE  TRYSTING-PLACE  OF   THE  "WOLVES." 


CHAPTER    Xlll 


THE    DISCOVEKY 


LITTLE  while  before  Florine  made  up  her  mind  to  atone 
for  her  shameful  breach  of  confidence,  i\Iother  Buneli  liad 
returned  from  the  factory,  after  accomplishing  to  tln'  end 
her  painful  task.  After  a  long  interview  Avith  Angela, 
struck,  like  Agricola,  with  the  ingenuous  grace,  sense,  and  goodness 
with  which  the  young  girl  was  endowed,  Mother  Bunch  had  the  cour- 
ageous frankness  to  advise  the  smith  to  enter  into  this  marriage. 

The  following  scene  took  place  while  Florine,  stiU  occupied  in 
reading  the  journal,  had  not  yet  taken  the  praiseworthy  resolution  of 
replacing  it. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  at  night.  The  workgirl,  returned  to  the  Hotel 
Cardoville,  had  just  entered  lier  chamber.  Worn  out  by  so  many  emo- 
tions, she  had  thrown  herseK  into  a  chair.  The  deepest  silence  reigned 
in  the  house.  It  was  now  and  then  interrupted  by  the  soughing  of  a 
high  wind,  which  raged  without  and  shook  the  trees  in  the  garden.  A 
single  candle  lighted  the  room,  which  was  pajjered  with  dark  gi-eeu. 
That  peculiar  tint  and  the  hunchback's  Ijlack  dress  increased  her  appar- 
ent paleness.  Seated  in  an  arm-chair  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  with  her  head 
resting  upon  her  bosom,  her  hands  crossed  upon  her  knees,  the  workgirl's 
countenance  was  melancholy  and  resigned  ;  on  it  was  visible  the  austere 
satisfaction  which  is  felt  by  the  consciousness  of  a  duty  well  jjerformed. 
Like  all  those  who,  brought  up  in  the  merciless  school  of  misfortune, 
no  longer  exaggerate  the  sentiment  of  sorrow,  too  familiar  and  assiduous 
a  guest  to  be  treated  as  a  stranger.  Mother  Bunch  was  incapable  of  long 
yielding  to  idle  regi'ets  and  vain  despair,  with  regard  to  what  was  already 
past.  Beyond  doubt,  the  1)low  had  been  sudden,  dreadful;  doubtless  it 
miist  leave  a  long  and  painful  remembrance  in  the  sufferer's  soul  ;  but  it 
was  soon  to  pass,  as  it  were,  into  that  chronic  state  of  pain-durance  which 
had  become  almost  an  integral  part  of  her  life.  And  then  this  noble 
creature,  so  indulgent  to  fate,  found  still  some  consolations  in  the  inteu- 
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sity  of  her  bitter  pain.  She  had  been  deeply  touched  by  the  marks  of 
affection  shown  her  by  Angela,  Agricola's  intended  ;  and  she  had  felt  a 
species  of  pride  of  the  heart,  in  perceiving  with  what  blind  confidence, 
■with  what  ineffable  joy  the  smith  accepted  the  favorable  presentiments 
which  seemed  to  consecrate  his  happiness. 

Mother  Bunch  also  said  to  herself  : 
"At  least,  henceforth  I  shall  not  be  agitated  by  hopes,  or  rather  by 
suppositious  as  ridiculous  as  they  were  senseless.     Agi'icola's  marriage 
puts  a  term  to  all  the  miserable  reveries  of  my  poor  head." 

Finally,  she  found  a  real  and  deep  consolation  in  the  certainty  that 
she  had  been  able  to  go  through  this  terrible  trial,  and  conceal  from 
Agi'icola  the  love  she  felt  for  him.  We  know  how  formi<lable  to  this 
unfortunate  being  were  those  ideas  of  ridicule  and  shame  which  she 
].)elieved  would  attach  to  the  discovery  of  her  mad  passion.  After  hav- 
ing remained  for  some  time  absoi'bed  in  thought,  Mother  Bunch  rose 
and  advanced  slowly  toward  the  desk. 

"  My  only  recompense,"  said  she,  as  she  prepared  the  materials  for  wait- 
ing, "  Avill  be  to  intrust  the  mute  witness  of  my  pains  with  this  new  giief. 
I  shall  at  least  have  kept  the  promise  that  I  made  to  myself.  Belie^àng, 
from  the  bottom  of  my  soul,  that  this  girl  is  able  to  make  Agricola  happy, 
I  told  him  so  with  the  utmost  sincerity.  One  day,  a  long  time  hence, 
when  I  shall  read  over  these  pages,  I  shall  perhaps  find  in  that  a  com- 
pensation for  all  that  I  now  suffer." 

So  saying,  she  drew  the  box  from  the  pigeon-hole.  Not  finding  her 
manuscrij^t,  she  uttered  a  cry  of  sm'prise  ;  but  what  was  her  alarm,  when 
she  perceived  a  letter  to  her  address  in  the  place  of  the  journal  ! 

She  became  deadly  pale  ;  hei*  knees  trembled  ;  she  almost  fainted 
away.  But  her  increasing  terror  gave  her  a  fictitious  energy,  and  she 
had  the  strength  to  break  the  seal.  A  bank-note  for  five  hundred  francs 
fell  from  the  letter  on  the  table,  and  Mother  Bunch  read  as  follows  : 

"  '  Mademoiselle: 

"  '  There  is  sometliing  so  original  and  amusing  in  reading  in  your  memoirs  the  story  of 
your  love  for  Agi-ieola,  that  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  pleasure  of  acquainting  him 
with  the  extent  of  it,  of  which  he  is  doubtless  ignorant,  but  to  which  he  cannot  fail  to 
show  himself  sensible.  Advantage  will  be  taken  to  forward  it  to  a  multitude  of  other 
persons  who  might,  porhaj)s,  otherwise  be  unfortunately  depiived  of  the  amusing  con- 
tents of  yoiu'  diary.  Should  copies  and  extracts  not  be  sufficient,  we  will  liave  it  printed, 
as  one  cannot  too  much  diffuse  such  things.  Some  will  weep  —  otliers  will  laugh  —  what 
appears  superb  to  one  set  of  people  will  seem  ridiculous  to  another;  such  is  life  —  ))ut 
your  journal  will  surely  make  a  great  sensation. 

"  '  As  you  are  capable  of  wishing  to  avoid  your  ti-iuiiiph,  and  as  you  wci-c  only  covered 
with  rags  when  you  were  rc'ccivcd  out  of  charily  into  this  house,  where  you  wish  to 
figure  as  the  great  lady,  which  does  not  suit  your  shape  for  more  reasons  tluiu  one,  we 
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inclose  in  the  present  five  luuidied  francs  to  pay  for  your  liay-book,  and  prevent  your 
beinfi'  witliout  resources,  in  case  you  should  l)e  modest  enough  to  shrink  from  the  eon- 
gratulatioiis  which  await  you,  certain  to  overwhelm  you  by  to-raoirow,  for,  at  this  hour, 
your  journal  is  already  in  circulation. 

"  '  One  of  your  brethren, 

''  '  A  lieitt  Mother  Buxch.'" 

Tlie  vulgar,  mocking,  and  insolent  tone  of  this  letter,  whirl)  was 
purposely  written  in  the  character  of  a  jealous  lackey  dissatisfied  with 
the  admission  of  the  unfortunate  creature  into  the  house,  had  been  calcu- 
lated with  infernal  skill,  and  was  siu-e  to  produce  tin;  effect  intended. 

"  Oh,  good  Heaven  !  "  were  the  only  words  the  unfortunate  girl  could 
pronounce,  in  her  stupor  and  alarm. 

Now,  if  we  remember  in  what  passionate  terms  she  had  expressed 
her  love  for  her  adopted  brother,  if  W(^  recall  many  jtassages  of  this 
manuscript,  in  which  she  revealed  the  painful  wounds  often  inflicted  on 
her  by  Agricola  •without  knowing  it,  and  if  we  consider  how  great  was 
her  terror  of  ridicule,  we  shall  understand  her  mad  despair  on  reading 
this  infamous  letter.  Mother  Bunch  did  not  think  for  a  moment  of  all 
the  noble  words  and  touching  narratives  contained  in  her  journal.  The 
one  horrible  idea  which  weighed  dowTi  the  troubled  spirit  of  the  unfortu- 
nate creature  was  that  on  the  morrow  Agricola,  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
ville,  and  an  insolent  and  mocking  crowd  would  be  informed  of  this 
ridiculous  love,  which  would,  she  imagined,  crush  her  with  shame  and 
confusion.  This  now  blow  was  so  stunning  that  the  recipient  staggered 
a  moment  beneath  the  unexpected  shock.  For  some  minutes  she  re- 
mained completely  inert  and  helpless  ;  then,  upon  reflection,  she  sud- 
denly felt  conscious  of  a  terrible  necessity. 

This  hospitable  mansion,  where  she  had  found  a  sure  refuge  after  so 
many  misfortunes,  must  Ije  left  forever.  The  trembling  timidity  and 
sensitive  delicacy  of  the  poor  creature  did  not  permit  her  to  remain  a 
minute  more  in  this  dwelling,  where  the  most  secret  recesses  of  her  soul 
had  been  laid  open,  i^rofaned,  and  exposed  no  doubt  to  sarcasm  and 
contempt.  She  did  not  think  of  demanding  justice  and  revenge  from 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville.  To  cause  a  ferment  of  trouble  and  irrita- 
tion in  this  hoiise,  at  the  moment  of  quitting  it,  would  have  appeared 
to  her  ingratitude  toward  her  benefactress.  She  did  not  seek  to  discover 
the  author  of  the  motive  of  this  odious  robbery  and  insulting  letter. 
Why  should  she,  resolved,  as  she  was,  to  fly  from  the  humiliations  with 
which  she  was  threatened?  She  had  a  vague  notion  (as  indeed  was 
intended)  that  this  infamy  might  be  the  work  of  some  of  the  servants, 
jealous  of  the  affectionate  deference  showai  her  by  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville — and  this  thought  filled  her  with  despair.   Those  pages, — so 
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painfully  coufideutial,  which  she  would  not  have  ventured  to  impart 
to  the  most  tender  and  indulgent  mother,  because,  written,  as  it  were, 
with  her  heart's  blood,  they  painted  with  too  cruel  a  lidelity  the  thou- 
sand secret  wounds  of  her  soul, —  those  images  were  to  serve,  perhaps 
served  even  now,  for  the  jest  and  the  laughing-stock  of  the  lackeys  of 
the  mansion. 

The  money  which  accompanied  this  letter,  and  the  insulting  way  in 
which  it  was  offered,  rather  tended  to  confirm  her  suspicions.  It  was 
intended  that  the  fear  of  misery  should  not  be  the  obstacle  of  her  leaving 
the  house. 

The  workgirl's  resolution  was  soon  taken,  with  that  calm  and  fli'm 
resignation  which  was  familiar  to  her.  She  rose,  with  somewhat  bright 
and  liaggard  eyes,  but  without  a  tear  in  them.  Since  the  day  before, 
she  had  wejjt  too  much.  With  a  trembling,  icy  hand,  she  wi'ote  these 
words  on  a  paper,  which  she  left  by  the  side  of  the  bank-note  : 

"  May  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  be  blessed  for  all  that  she  has  done 
for  me,  and  forgive  me  for  having  left  her  house,  whei'e  I  can  remain  no 
longer." 

Having  written  this.  Mother  Bunch  threw  into  the  fire  the  infamous 
letter,  which  seemed  to  burn  her  hands.  Then,  taking  a  last  look  at  her 
chamber,  furnished  so  comfortably,  she  shuddered  involuntarily  as  she 
thought  of  the  misery  that  awaited  her  —  a  misery  more  frightful  than 
that  of  which  she  had  already  been  the  victim,  for  Agiicola's  mother 
had  departed  with  Gabriel,  and  the  unfortunate  girl  could  no  longer,  as 
formerly,  be  consoled  in  her  distress  hj  the  almost  maternal  affection 
of  Dagobert's  wife. 

To  live  alone  —  quite  alone  —  with  the  thought  that  her  fatal  passion 
for  Agi'icola  was  laughed  at  by  everybody,  perhaps  even  by  himself  — 
such  were  the  future  i»rospects  of  the  hunchback.  This  future  terrified 
her — a  dark  desire  crossed  her  mind;  she  shuddered,  and  an  expression  of 
bitter  joy  contracted  her  features.  Resolved  to  go,  she  made  some  steps 
toward  the  door,  when,  in  passing  before  the  fireplace,  she  saw  her  own 
image  in  the  glass,  pale  as  death,  and  clothed  in  black  ;  then  it  struck 
her  that  she  wore  a  dress  whicli  did  not  belong  to  her,  and  she  remem- 
bered a  passage  in  the  letter  which  alluded  to  the  rags  she  had  on  before 
she  entered  that  house. 

"  True  !  "  said  she,  with  a  lieart-breaking  smile,  as  she  looked  at  lier 
black  garments  ;  "  they  would  call  me  a  thit'f." 

And,  taking  her  candle,  she  entered  the  little  dressing-room  and  put 
on  again  tlie  poor,  old  clotlifs  wliich  s1h>  liad  ]ii'eserved  as  a  sort  of  pious 
remembrance  of  her  misfortunes.    Only  at  tiiis  instant  did  the  tears  flow 
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aVinndantly.  Slio  wept  —  not  in  sorrow  at  resnniiiisj  tlio  «jjarb  of  misery, 
)>ut  ill  gratitude;  for  all  the  eoiuforts  anmiid  her,  to  which  she  was  about 
to  bid  au  eternal  adieu,  recalled  to  her  mind  at  every  step  the  delicacy 
aud  gooduess  of  Madeiuoist^lle  de  Cardoviile;  therefore,  yielding  to  an 
almost  involuntary  impulse,  after  she  had  jîut  on  her  poor,  old  clothes, 
she  fell  on  her  knees  in  thcs  middle  of  the  room,  and,  addressing  herself 
in  thought  to  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoviile,  she  exclaimed,  in  a  voice 
broken  liy  eonvulsive  sobs  : 

"  Adieu  !  oh,  forevei',  adieu  !  —  You,  that  deigned  to  call  me  friend  — 
and  sister  !  " 

Suddenly  she  rose  in  alarm  ;  she  heard  steps  in  the  corridor  which 
led  from  the  garden  to  one  of  the  doors  of  her  apartment,  the  other  door 
opening  into  the  parlor.  It  was  Florine,  who  (alas  !  too  late)  was  bring- 
ing back  the  manuscript.  Alarmed  at  this  noise  of  footsteps,  and  believ- 
ing herself  already  the  laughing-stock  of  the  house.  Mother  Bunch  ruslied 
from  the  room,  hastened  across  the  parlor,  gained  the  court-yard,  and 
knocked  at  the  window  of  the  porter's  lodge.  The  house-door  opened, 
and  immediately  closed  upon  her.  And  so  the  workgirl  left  the  Hotel 
Cardoviile. 

Adrieune  was  thus  deprived  of  a  devoted,  faithful,  and  vigilant 
guardian. 

Rodin  was  delivered  from  an  active  and  sagacious  antagonist,  whom 
he  had  always,  with  good  reason,  feared.  Having,  as  we  have  seen, 
guessed  Mother  Bunch's  love  for  Agricola,  and  knowing  her  to  be  a 
poet,  the  Jesuit  supposed,  logically  enough,  that  she  must  have  written 
secretly  some  verses  inspired  by  this  fatal  and  concealed  passion.  Hence 
the  order  given  to  Florine,  to  try  and  discover  some  written  evidence  of 
this  love  ;  hence  this  lettei",  so  horribly  effective  in  its  coarse  ribaldry, 
of  which,  it  must  be  observed,  Florine  did  not  kuow  the  contents,  having 
received  it  after  communicating  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  manu- 
script, which,  the  first  time,  she  had  only  glanced  through  without 
taking  it  away. 

We  have  said  that  Florine,  yielding  too  late  to  a  generous  repent- 
ance, had  reached  Mother  Bunch's  apartment  just  as  the  latter  quitted 
the  house  in  consternation.  Perceivang  a  light  in  the  fh"essing-room, 
the  waiting-maid  hastened  thither.  She  saw  upon  a  chair  the  black 
dress  that  Mother  Bunch  had  just  taken  off,  and,  a  few  steps  farther, 
the  shabby  little  trunk,  open  and  empty,  in  which  she  had  hitherto 
preserved  her  poor  garments.  Florine's  heart  sank  within  her  ;  she  ran 
to  the  secretai-y  ;  the  disorder  of  the  card-board  lioxes,  the  note  for  five 
hundi-ed  francs  left  by  the  side  of  the  two  lines  written  to  Mademoiselle 
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de  Cardoville,  all  proved  that  her  obedience  to  Eodiu's  orders  had  Ijorue 
fatal  fruit  and  that  Mother  Buuch  had  quitted  the  house  forever. 
Finding  the  uselessness  of  her  tardy  resolution,  Florine  resigned  her- 
self with  a  sigh  to  the  necessity  of  delivering  the  manuscript  to  Rodin. 
Then,  forced  by  the  fatality  of  her  miserable  position  to  console  herself 
for  evil  by  evil,  she  considered  that  the  hunchback's  departm-e  would  at 
least  make  her  treacheiy  less  dangerous. 

Two  days  after  these  events,  Adrienne  received  the  following  note 
from  Rodin,  in  answer  to  a  letter  she  had  written  him,  to  inform  him  of 
the  workgirl's  inexplicable  departure  : 

"  My  dear  Youxe  Lady  : 

"  01:)liged  to  set  out  this  moi'uing  for  the  factory  of  tlie  exeelleut  M.  Hardy,  whither 
I  am  called  by  an  affair  of  importance,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  pay  you  my  humble 
respects.  Tou  ask  me  what  I  think  of  the  disappearance  of  this  poor  girl?  I  really  do 
not  know.  The  future  wLU,  I  doubt  not,  explain  all  to  her  advantage.  Only  remember 
what  I  told  you  at  Dr.  Baleinier's  with  regard  to  a  certain  society  and  its  secret  emissaries, 
with  whom  it  has  the  art  of  sm-rounding  those  it  wishes  to  keep  a  watch  on.  I  accuse 
no  one  ;  but  let  us  only  recall  facts.  This  poor  girl  accused  me  ;  and  1  am,  as  you  know, 
the  most  faithful  of  your  servants.  She  possessed  nothing  ;  and  yet  five  hundred  francs 
were  found  in  her  secretary.  You  loaded  her  with  favors  ;  and  she  leaves  your  house 
without  even  explaining  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  flight.  I  di-aw  no  conclusion, 
my  dear  young  lady  ;  I  am  always  unwilling  to  condemn  without  evidence  ;  but  reflect 
upon  all  this,  and  be  on  your  guard,  for  you  have  perhaps  escaped  a  great  danger.  Be 
more  cii'ciuuspect  and  suspicious  than  ever  ;  such  at  least  is  the  respectful  advice  of  your 
most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

"  RODIX." 


PART    XIV 


THE   FACTORY 


CHAPTER    I 


THE    TKYSTING-PLACE    OF    THE 

"■SVULVES" 


T  was  a  Sunday  moraing — the  very  day  on  which 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  had  received  Rodin's  let- 
ter with  regard  to  Mother  Bunch's  disappearance. 

Two  men  were  talking  together,  seated  at  a  ta- 
ble in  one  of  the  public-houses  in  the  little  village 
of  Villiers,  situated  at  no  great  distance  from  M. 
Hardy's  factory.  The  callage  was  for  the  most  part 
inhabited  by  quarrymen  and  stonecutters,  employed 
in  working  the  neighboring  quarries.  Nothing  can 
be  ruder  and  more  laborious,  and  at  the  same  time 
less  adequately  paid,  than  the  work  of  this  class  of  jjeople.  Therefore, 
as  Agricola  had  told  Mother  Bunch,  they  drew  painful  comparisons 
between  their  condition,  almost  always  miserable,  and  the  comfort  and 
comparative  ease  enjoyed  Ijy  M.  Hardy's  workmen,  thanks  to  his  gen- 
erous and  intelligent  management  and  to  the  prineii^les  of  association 
and  community  which  he  had  put  in  practice  amongst  them. 

Misery  and  ignorance  are  always  the  cause  of  great  evils.  Misery 
is  easily  excited  to  anger,  and  ignorance  soon  yields  to  perfidious  coun- 
sels.   For  a  long  time  the  happiness  of  M.  Hardy's  workmen  had  been 


natui'ally  envied,  but  not  with  a  jealousy  amounting  to  hatred.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  secret  enemies  of  the  manufacturer,  uniting  with  his 
rival.  Baron  Tripeaud,  had  an  interest  in  changing  this  peaceful  state 
of  things,  it  changed  accordingly. 
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With  diabolical  skill  and  perseverance  they  succeeded  in  kindling 
the  most  evil  liassions.  By  means  of  chosen  emissai-ies  they  ap^jlied  to 
those  quarrymen  and  stonecutters  of  the  neighborhood,  whose  bad  con- 
duct had  aggravated  their  misery.  Notorious  for  theh-  turbulence, 
audacity,  and  energy,  these  men  might  exercise  a  dangerous  influence 
on  the  majoritj'  of  their  companions,  who  were  peaceful,  laliorious,  and 
honest,  but  easily  intimidated  by  violence.  These  turlmlent  leaders, 
previously  embittered  by  misfortune,  were  soon  impressed  with  an 
exaggerated  idea  of  the  haj^jiiness  of  M.  Hardy's  workmen,  and  excited 
to  a  jealous  hatred  of  them.  They  went  still  farther  ;  the  incendiary 
sermons  of  an  abbé,  a  member  of  the  Company,  who  had  come  ex- 
pressly from  Paris  to  pi-each  during  Lent  against  M.  Hardy,  acted  pow- 
erfixlly  on  the  minds  of  the  women  who  filled  the  church,  while  their 
husbands  were  haunting  the  taverns.  Profiting  by  the  growing  fear 
which  the  approach  of  the  cholera  then  inspired,  the  preacher  struck 
with  terror  these  weak  and  creduloiis  imaginations  by  pointing  to  M. 
Hardy's  factory  as  a  center  of  corruption  and  damnation,  capable  of 
di'awing  down  the  vengeance  of  Heaven,  and  bringing  the  fatal  scourge 
upon  the  country.  Thus  the  men,  already  inflamed  with  envy,  were 
still  more  excited  by  the  incessant  urgency  of  their  wives,  who,  mad- 
dened by  the  abbe's  sermons,  poured  their  curses  on  that  band  of  athe- 
ists, who  might  bring  down  so  many  misfortunes  uj^on  them  and  their 
children.  Some  bad  characters  belonging  to  the  factory  of  Baron  Tri- 
peaud,  and  paid  by  him, — for  it  was  a  great  interest  the  honorable  manu- 
facturer had  in  the  ruin  of  M.  Hardy, — came  to  augment  the  general 
irritation,  and  to  complete  it  by  raising  one  of  those  alarming  iinion  ques- 
tions, which  in  oiu*  day  have  unfortunately  caused  so  much  bloodshed. 

Many  of  M.  Hardy's  workmen,  before  they  entered  his  employ,  had 
belonged  to  a  society  or  union  called  the  Devonrcrs  ;  while  many  of  the 
stonecutters  in  the  neighboring  quarries  b(^longed  to  a  society  called  the 
Wolves.  Now,  for  a  long  time  an  implacable  rivakj*  had  existed  between 
the  Wolves  and  Devourers,  and  brought  about  many  sanguinary  strug- 
gles, which  are  the  more  to  be  deplored,  as  in  some  respects  the  idea  of 
these  unions  is  excellent,  being  founded  on  the  fruitful  and  mighty 
principle  of  association.  But  unfortunately,  instead  of  embracing  all 
trades  in  one  fraternal  communion,  these  unions  break  wp  the  working- 
class  into  distinct  and  hostile  societies,  whose  rivalry  often  leads  to 
bloody  collisiorls. 

For  the  last  week  the  Wolves,  excited  by  so  many  different  impor- 
tunities, burned  to  discover  an  occasion  or  a  pretext  to  come  to  blows 
with  the  Drroiircrs;  l)ut  the  latter,  not  frequenting  the  public-houses, 
and  hardly  leaving  the  factory  during  tlie  week,  had  hitlierto  rendered 
such  a  meeting  impossible,  and  the  Woli-rs  liad  been  forced  to  wait  for 
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the  Sunday  with  feroeious  impatience.  Moreover,  a  great  number  of 
the  qiianymen  and  stonecutters,  being  peaceable  and  hard-working  peo- 
ple, had  refused,  though  Wolves  themselves,  to  Join  this  hostile  luani- 


festation  against  the  Devoiirers  of  M.  Hardy's  factory  ;  the  leaders  had 
been  obliged  to  recruit  their  forces  from  the  vagabonds  and  idlers  of  the 
barriers,  whom  the  attraction  of  tumult  and  disorder  had  easily  enlisted 


under  the  flag  of  the  warlike  Wolves. 
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Such,  then,  was  the  dull  fermentation  which  agitated  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Villiers  while  the  two  men  of  whom  we  have  sjioken  were  at  the 
table  in  the  publie-hou.se. 

These  men  had  asked  for  a  private  room,  that  they  might  be  alone. 
One  of  them  was  still  young  and  pretty  well  dressed.  But  the  disorder 
in  his  clothes,  his  loose  enivat,  his  shirt  spotted  with  wine,  his  dishev- 
eled hau",  his  look  of  fatigue,  his  marble  complexion,  his  bloodshot  eyes, 
announced  that  a  night  of  debauch  had  preceded  this  morning  ;  while 
his  abrui:)t  and  hea\'y^  gesture,  his  hoarse  voice,  his  look,  sometimes  brill- 
iant and  sometimes  stupid,  proved  that  to  the  last  fumes  of  the  intoxi- 
cation of  the  night  before  were  joined  the  first  attacks  of  a  new  state  of 
drunkenness. 

The  companion  of  this  man  said  to  him,  as  he  touched  his  glass 
with  his  own  : 

"  Yoiu-  health,  my  boy  !  " 

"  Yoiirs  !  "  answered  the  young  man  ;  "  though  you  look  to  me  like 
the  devil." 

"  I  !  the  devil  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"Why?" 

"  How  did  you  come  to  know  me  ?  " 

"  Do  you  repent  that  you  ever  knew  me  ?  " 

"  "WHio  told  you  that  I  was  a  prisoner  at  Sainte-Pélagie  !  " 

"  Didn't  I  take  you  out  of  prison  I  " 

"  Why  did  you  take  me  out  f  " 

"  Because  I  have  a  good  heart." 

"  You  are  very  fond  of  me,  perhaps — just  as  the  butcher  likes  the  ox 
that  he  drives  to  the  slaughter-house." 

"  Are  you  mad  ?  " 

"  A  man  does  not  pay  a  hundred  thousand  francs  for  another  without 
a  motive." 

"  I  have  a  motive." 

"  What  is  it  I  wliat  do  you  want  to  do  with  me  ?  " 

"  A  jolly  companion,  that  will  spend  his  money  like  a  man,  and  pass 
every  night  like  the  last.  Good  wine,  good  cheer,  pretty  girls,  and  gay 
songs.     Is  that  such  a  bad  trade  ?  " 

After  he  had  remained  a  moment  witliout  answering,  the  young 
man  replii'd  with  a  gloomy  air: 

"  Why,  on  the  eve  of  my  heaving  prison,  did  you  attach  this  condition 
to  my  freedom,  that  T  should  write  to  my  mistress  to  tell  lier  that  I 
would  never  see  her  again  ?     Why  did  you  exact  this  lettei'  from  me  ?  " 
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"  A  sigh  !  what,  are  yon  still  thinking  of  her  ?  " 

"  Always." 

"  You  are  wrung.  Your  mistress  is  iar  tVum  l*aris  by  this  time.  1 
saw  her  get  into  the  stage-coach  before  I  came  to  take  you  out  of  Sainte- 
Pélagie." 

"  Yes,  I  was  stitied  in  that  prison.  To  get  out  I  would  have  given  my 
sold  to  the  devil.  You  thought  so,  and  therefoi-e  you  camo  to  me  ;  <m\y, 
instead  of  my  soul,  you  took  Cephyse  from  me.  Poor  Bacchanal  Queen  ! 
And  why  did  yon  do  it  ?    Thousand  thunders  !    Will  you  tell  me  ?  " 

"  A  man  as  much  attached  to  his  mistress  as  you  are  is  no  longer  a 
man.     He  wants  energy,  when  the  occasion  requires." 

"  What  occasion  ?  " 

"  Let  us  drink  !  " 

"  You  make  me  cMuk  too  much  brandy." 

"  Bah  !  look  at  me  !  " 

"  That's  what  fi'ightens  me.  It  seems  something  devilish.  A  Itottle 
of  l)randy  does  not  even  make  you  wink.  Y^ou  must  have  a  stomach  of 
iron  and  a  head  of  marble." 

"  I  have  long  traveled  in  Russia.  There  we  drink  to  roast  ourselves." 

"  And  here  to  only  warm.     80,  let's  drink,  but  wine." 

"  Nonsense  !  wine  is  fit  for  children  ;  In-andy  for  men  like  us  !  " 

"  Well,  then,  brandy;  but  it  burns  and  sets  the  liead  on  fire,  and 
then  we  see  all  the  flames  of  hell  !  " 

"  That's  how  I  like  to  see  you,  hang  it  !  " 

"  But  when  you  told  me  that  I  was  too  much  attached  to  my  mistress, 
and  that  I  should  want  energy  when  the  occasion  required,  of  what 
occasion  did  you  speak  ?  " 

"  Let  us  drink  !  " 

"  Stop  a  moment,  comrade.  I  am  no  more  of  a  fool  than  others. 
Your  half  words  have  taught  me  something." 

"  Well,  what  1  " 

"  Y^on  know  that  1  have  been  a  workman,  that  I  liave  many  comi)an- 
ions,  and  that,  being  a  good  fellow,  I  am  much  liked  amongst  them. 
You  want  me  for  a  eatspaw  to  catch  other  chestnuts  t  " 

"  What  then  ?  " 

"  Y^ou  miist  be  some  getter-up  of  riots  ;  some  speculator  in  revolts." 

"  ^Y\\at  next  I  " 

"  Y"ou  are  traveling  for  some  anonymous  society  that  trades  in 
musket-shots." 

"  Are  you  a  coward  ?  " 

"  I  burned  powder  in  July,  I  can  tell  you — make  no  mistakes  !  " 
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"  You  would  not  mind  buniiug  some  agaiu  ?  " 

"  Just  as  well  that  sort  of  fireworks  as  auy  other.  Only  I  find  revo- 
lutions more  agreeable  than  useful  ;  all  that  I  got  from  the  barricades 
of  the  three  days  was  burnt  breeches  and  a  lost  jacket  ;  that's  all  the 
cause  won  by  me,  with  its  '  Forward  !  March  !  '  " 

"  You  know  many  of  Hai'dy's  workmen  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  that's  why  you  have  brought  me  down  here  t  " 

"  Yes  ;  you  will  meet  with  many  of  the  workmen  from  the  factory." 

"  Men  from  Hardy's  take  part  in  a  row  ?  jSTo,  no  ;  they  are  too  well 
off  for  that.     You  have  been  sold." 

"  You  will  see  presently." 

"  I  tell  you  they  are  well  off.    "What  have  they  to  complain  of  ?  " 

"What  of  their  brethren  —  those  who  have  not  so  good  a  master, 
and  die  of  hunger  and  misery,  and  call  on  them  for  assistance  ?  Do 
you  think  they  will  remain  deaf  to  such  a  summons  ?  Hardy  is  only 
an  exception.  Let  the  people  but  give  a  good  pidl  all  together,  and 
the  exception  will  become  the  ride,  and  all  the  world  be  happy." 

"  "What  you  say  there  is  true  ;  but  it  would  be  a  devil  of  a  iiull  that 
would  make  an  honest  man  out  of  my  old  master.  Baron  Trij^eaud,  who 
made  me  what  I  am — an  out-and-out  rip." 

"  Hardy's  workmen  are  coming  :  you  are  their  comrade,  and  have  no 
interest  in  deceiving  them.  They  will  believe  you.  Join  with  me  in 
l^ersuading  them " 

"  To  what  f  " 

"  To  leave  this  factory,  in  which  they  grow  effeminate  and  selfish 
and  forget  their  brothers." 

"  But  if  they  leave  the  factory,  how  are  they  to  hve  ?  " 

"  "We  will  provide  for  that,  on  the  great  day." 

"  And  what's  to  be  done  till  then  !  " 

"  Wliat  you  have  done  last  night  :  drink,  laugh,  sing,  and,  by  way  of 
woi'k,  exercise  themselves  privately  in  the  use  of  arms." 

"  "^''ho  will  bring  these  workmen  here  f  " 

"  Some  one  has  already  spoken  to  them.  They  have  had  printed 
papers  reproaching  them  with  indifference  to  their  brothers.  Come, 
will  yoii  support  me  ?  " 

"I'll  support  you  —  the  more  readily  as  I  cannot  very  well  support 
myself  !  I  only  cared  for  Cephyse  in  the  world  ;  I  know  that  I  am  on 
a  bad  road  ;  you  are  pushing  me  on  farther  ;  let  the  ball  roll  !  "Whether 
we  go  to  the  devil  one  way  or  the  other  is  not  of  nuich  consequence. 
Let's  drink!" 

"Drink  to  our  next  night's  fun  ;  tlie  last  was  only  apprenticeship." 

"  Of  what,  then,  are  you  made?     I  looked  at  you,  and  never  saw  you 
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either  l)liisli  or  sinilo  or  ohau^'e  eounteuauce.     You  arc  like  a  man  of 


•'C''^ 


"  1  am  not  a  lad  of  fifteen.  It  would  take  something  more  to  make 
me  laugh.     I  shall  lai:gh  to-night." 

"I  don't  know  if  it's  the  brandy;  hut  dtu-il  take  me  if  yon  don't 
frighten  me  when  you  say  that  you  shall  laugh  to-nigiit!" 

So  saying,  the  young  man  rose,  staggering;  he  began  to  be  once 
more  intoxicated. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door. 

"  Come  in  !  " 
The  host  made  his  appearance. 

"  What's  the  matter  I  " 

"  There's  a  young  man  below,  who  calls  himself  Olivier.  He  asks  for 
M.  Morok." 

"  That's  right.     Let  him  come  up." 
The  host  went  out. 

"  It  is  one  of  our  men,  but  he  is  alone,"  said  Morok,  whose  sav- 
age countenance  expressed  disappointment.  "  It  astonishes  me,  for  I 
expected  a  good  number.     Do  you  know  him  ?" 

"  Olivier  ?     Yes  ;  a  fair  chap,  I  think." 

"  We  shall  see  him  directly.     Here  he  is." 
A  young  man,  with  an  open,  Ijold,  intelligent  countenance,  at  this 
moment  entered  the  room. 

"  What  !  old  Sleepinhuif  !  "  he  exclaimed  at  sight  of  Morok's  com- 
panion. 

"  Myself  Î     I  have  not  seen  you  for  an  age,  Olivier." 

"  Simple  enough,  my  hoy.     We  do  not  work  at  the  same  place." 

"  But  you  are  alone  !  "  cried  Morok  ;  and  pointing  to  Sleepinbuff,  he 
added  :  "  You  may  speak  before  him  ;  he  is  one  of  us.  But  why  are 
you  alone  ?  " 

"  I  come  alone,  but  in  the  name  of  my  comrades." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Morok,  with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction,  "  they  consent." 

"  They  refuse  ;  just  as  I  do  !  " 

"  What,  the  devil  !  they  refuse  ?  Have  they  no  more  courage  than 
women  ?  "  cried  Morok,  grinding  his  teeth  with  rage. 

"  Hark  ye,"  answered  Olivier  coolly.  "  We  have  received  your  letters 
and  seen  your  agent.  We  have  had  proof  that  he  is  really  connected 
with  great  societies,  many  members  of  which  are  known  to  us." 

"  Well  !  why  do  you  hesitate  ?  " 

"  First  of  all,  nothing  proves  that  these  societies  are  ready  to  make  a 
movement." 

"  I  tell  you  they  are." 
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"He  —  tells  you  —  tliey  aiv,"  said  Sleepinbuff,  stammeriug  ;  "and  T 
(h'idj  -à^Yvait.     Forward!     Martdi  !  " 

"  That's  not  enough,"  repliecl  Olivier.  "  Besides,  we  have  reflected 
upon  it.  For  a  week  the  factoiy  was  divided.  Even  yesterday  the  dis- 
cussion was  too  warm  to  be  jjleasant.  But  this  morning  Father  Simon 
called  us  to  him;  we  explained  ourselves  fully  before  him,  and  he 
brought  us  all  to  one  mind.  We  mean  to  wait,  and  if  any  disturbance 
breaks  out,  we  shall  see." 

"  Is  that  your  final  woi'd  ?  " 

"  It  is  our  last  word." 

"  tSilence  !  "  cried  Sleepinbuff  suddenly,  as  he  listened,  balancing  him- 
self on  his  tottering  legs.     "  It  is  like  the  noise  of  a  crowd  not  far  off." 
A  dull  sound  Avas  indeed  audible,  which  became  every  moment  more 
and  more  distinct,  and  at  length  grew  formidable. 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  said  Olivier,  in  surprise. 

"  Now,"  replied  Morok,  smiling  with  a  sinister  air,  "  I  remember  the 
host  told  me  there  was  a  great  ferment  in  the  village  against  the  fac- 
tory. If  you  and  your  other  comrades  had  separated  from  Hai'dy's 
other  workmen,  as  I  hoped,  these  people  who  are  beginning  to  howl 
would  have  been /or  you  instead  of  against  you." 

"  This  was  a  traj),  then,  to  set  one-half  of  M.  Hardy's  workmen  against 
the  other  !  "  cried  Olivier  ;  "  you  hoped  that  we  should  make  common 

cause  Avitli  these  peoj^le  against  the  factory,  and  that " 

The  young  man  had  not  time  to  finish.     A  tei-rible  outburst  of 
shouts,  howls,  and  hisses  shook  the  tavern. 

At  the  same  instant  the  door  was  abruptly  opened,  and  the  host, 
pale  and  trembling,  hurried  into  the  chamber,  exclaiming  : 

"  Gentlemen  !  do  any  of  you  work  at  M.  Hardy's  factory  f  " 

"  I  do,"  said  Olivier." 

"Then  you  are  lost.  Here  are  the  Wolrcs  in  a  body,  saying  there 
are  Dcvonrcrv  here  from  M.  Hardy's,  and  offering  them  battle,  iinless 
the  Dcroiircys  will  give  up  the  factory  and  range  themselves  on  their 
side." 

"  It  was  a  trap,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it  !  "  cried  Olivier,  looking 
at  Morok  and  Sleepinbuff  with  a  threatening  air;  "if  my  mates  had 
<'ome  we  were  all  to  l)e  let  in." 

"  1  lay  a  trap,  01ivi(>r  ?  "  stammered  Jacques  Rennepont.     "Never!" 

"Battle  to  the  Dn-onrcrs  !  or  let  them  join  the  Ho/rr.s/"  cried  the 
angry  crowd  with  one  voice,  as  they  ai)]ieared  to  invade  the  house. 

"  Come  !  "  exclaimed  the  host.  Without  giving  Olivier  time  to 
answer,  he  seized  him  by  the  arm,  and  opening  a  window  which  led 
to  a  roof  at  no  very  great  height  fioni  tlu'  u'roimd,  lie  said  to  him: 
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"Make  yonr  cscaj...  l.y  tl.is  window,  I.-t  voursclf  slid.'  down,  and  .^ai 
the  fields  ;  it  is  time." 

As  tlie  youug  workman  hesitated,  th.-  liost  added,  with  u  lo„k  of 
teri'or  : 


^^î^.:î§,tf=-« 


^.^»?^^'^ia^fe^'j>^ 


"  Alone,  against  a  couple  of  hundi-ed,  what  can  you  do  f  A  minute 
more  and  you  are  lost.  Do  you  not  hear  them  I  They  have  entered 
the  yard  ;  they  are  coming  up," 
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Indeed,  at  this  moment,  the  groans,  hisses,  and  cheers  redoubled 
in  ^-iolence  ;  the  wooden  stairease  -which  led  to  the  fii-st  story  shook 
beneath  the  quick  steps  of  many  ijersous,  and  the  shout  arose,  loud 
and  piercing  : 

"  Battle  to  the  Devoinrrs  /" 

"  Fly,  Ohvier  !  "  cried  Sleepinbuff,  almost  sobered  by  the  danger. 
Hai'dly  had  he  pronounced  the  words  when  the  door  of  the  large 
room,  which  communicated  with  the  small  one  in  which  they  were,  was 
burst  open  with  a  frightful  crash. 

"  Here  they  are  !"  cried  the  host,  clasping  his  hands  in  alarm. 
Then,  running  to  Olivier,  he  pushed  him,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  win- 
dow ;  for,  with  one  foot  on  the  sill,  tlie  workman  still  hesitated. 

The  window  once  closed,  the  publican  turned  toward  Morok  the 
instant  the  latter  entered  the  large  room  into  which  the  leaders  of  the 
Wolves  had  just  forced  an  entry,  while  their  companions  were  vocifer- 
ating in  the  yard  and  on  the  staircase.  Eight  or  ten  of  these  madmen, 
urged  by  others  to  take  part  in  these  scenes  of  disorder,  had  rushed 
first  into  the  room,  with  countenances  intlamed  by  wine  and  anger; 
most  of  them  were  armed  with  long  sticks.  A  blaster,  of  Herculean 
strength  and  stature,  with  an  old  red  handkerchief  about  his  head,  its 
ragged  ends  streaming  over  his  shoulders,  miserably  dressed  in  a  half- 
worn  goat-skin,  brandished  an  iron  drilling-rod,  and  appeared  to  direct 
the  movements.  With  bloodshot  eyes,  threatening  and  ferocious  coun- 
tenance, he  advanced  toward  the  small  room  as  if  to  di'ive  back  Morok, 
and  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  thunder  : 

"  Where  are  the  Dcrourcrs  f    The  Wolves  will  eat  'em  up  !  " 
The  host  hastened  to  open  the  door  of  the  small  room,  saying  : 

"  There  is  no  one  here,  my  friends  ;  no  one.     Look  for  yourselves." 

"  It  is  true,"  said  the  quarryman,  surprised,  after  peeping  into  the 
room  ;  "  where  are  they,  then  f  We  were  told  there  were  a  dozen  of 
them  here.  They  should  have  marched  with  us  against  the  factory,  or 
there'd  'a'  been  a  battle,  and  the  Wolves  would  have  tried  their  teeth  !  " 

"  If  they  have  not  come,"  said  another,  "  they  will  come.  Let's  wait." 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  we  will  wait  for  them." 

"  We  will  look  close  at  each  other." 

"  If  the  Wolves  want  to  see  the  Devourers,''^  said  ]\Iorok,  "  why  not  go 
and  howl  round  the  factory  of  the  miscreant  atheists  I  At  the  first 
howl  of  the  Wolves  they  will  come  out  and  give  you  battle." 

"  They  will  give  you — battle,"  repeated  81eepinbuff  mechanically. 

"Unless  the  Wolves  are  afraid  of  the  Bevonvers,^''  added  Morok. 

"  Since  you  talk  of  fear,  you  shall  go  with  us,  and  see  who's  afraid  !  " 
cried  the  formidable  blaster,  in  a  thundering  voice,  as  he  advanced 
toward  Morok. 
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A  iminlicr  of  voices  joined  in  willi  : 

"  Who  says  tlie  Wnlrrs  are  afraid  of  liic  T)ci-(iiiii'rs  f" 

"  It  would  be  tlie  fii'st  time  !  " 

"Battle!  battle!  and  make  an  cm!  of  il  !" 

"We  are  tired  of  all  this.  Why  should  w(!  be  so  miserable  and  they 
so  well  off?" 

"They  have  said  that  ([uarrymen  are  brutes,  only  fit  to  turn  wheels 
in  a  shaft,  like  dogs  to  turn  spits,"  ci-icd  an  emissary  of  Baron  Tri- 
peaud's. 

"And  that  the  Dcconrcrs  would  make  themselves  cajjs  with  wolf- 
skin," added  another. 

"Neither  they  nor  their  wives  ever  go  to  mass.  The\'  arc  pagans  and 
dogs  !  "  cried  an  emissary  of  the  preaching  abl)é. 

"  The  men  might  keep  their  Sundays  as  they  pleased  ;  but  tlicij'  wives 
not  to  go  to  mass  !     It  is  abominable." 

"  And,  therefore,  the  curate  has  said  that  their  factory,  l)ecause  of  its 
aljominatious,  might  bring  down  the  cholera  on  the  coixntry." 

"  True  !  he  said  that  in  his  sermon." 

"  Our  wives  heard  it." 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  down  with  the  Drronrrr.'^,  who  want  to  bring  the  ciiolera 
on  the  countiy  !  " 

"  Hooray  for  a  fight  !  "  cried  the  crowd  in  chorus. 

"  To  the  factory,  my  brave  Wolves  !"  cried  Morok,  ^^^th  the  voice  of 
a  Stentor  ;  "  on  to  the  factory  !  " 

"  Yes  !  to  the  factory  !  to  the  factory  !  "  repeated  the  crowd,  with  furi- 
ous stamping  ;  foi*  little  by  little,  all  who  could  force  their  way  into  the 
room  or  up  the  stairs  had  there  collected  together. 

These  furious  cries,  recalling  Jacques  for  a  moment  to  his  senses,  he 
whispered  to  Morok  : 

"  It  is  slaughter  you  would  ])rovoke  !     I  wash  my  hands  of  it." 

"  We  shall  have  time  to  let  them  know  at  the  factory.  We  can  give 
these  fellows  the  slip  on  the  road,"  answered  Morok. 

Then  he  cried  aloud,  addi-essing  the  host,  who  was  terrified  at  this 
disorder  : 

"  Brandy  !  Let  us  drink  to  the  health  of  the  brave  Wolri's  !  I  will 
stand  treat." 

He  thrtnv  some  money  to  the  host,  who  disappeared  and  soon 
returned  Avith  several  bottles  of  brandy  and  some  glasses. 

"  What  !  glasses  !  "  cried  Morok.  "  Do  jolly  companions,  like  we  are, 
drink  out  of  glasses  !  " 

So  saying,  he  forced  out  one  of  the  corks,  raised  the  neck  of  the 
bottle  to  his  lips,  and,  having  ih-unk  a  deep  draught,  passed  it  to  the 
gigantic  quarrymau. 
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"  That's  the  thing  !  "  said  tlie  latter.  "  Hei-e's  in  lionoi"  of  the  treat  ! 
None  but  a  sneak  ■wt.II  refuse,  for  this  stutï  will  sharpen  the  WoJces^ 
teeth  !  " 

"  Here's  to  yoiu-  health,  mates  !  "  said  Morok,  distributing  the  bottles. 

"  There  will  be  blood  at  the  end  of  all  this,"  muttered  Sleepiubuff,  who, 
in  spite  of  his  intoxication,  perceived  all  the  danger  of  these  fatal  incite- 
ments. 

Indeed,  a  large  portion  of  the  crowd  was  already  c^uitting  the  yard 
of  the  public-house,  and  advancing  rapidly  toward  M.  Hardy's  factory. 
Those  of  the  workmen  and  inhabitants  of  the  village  who  had  not 
chosen  to  take  any  part  in  this  movement  of  hostility  (they  were  the 
majority)  <lid  not  make  their  appearance  as  this  threatening  troop  passed 
along  the  ^irincipal  street  ;  l)ut  a  good  number  of  women,  excited  to 
fanaticism  l)y  the  sermons  of  the  abbé,  encouraged  the  warlike  assem- 
l)lage  with  their  cries.  At  tlie  head  of  the  troop  advanced  the  gigantic 
blaster,  brandishing  his  formidable  bar,  followed  by  a  motley  mass, 
armed  with  sticks  and  stones.  Their  heads  still  warmed  by  their 
recent  libations  of  brandy,  they  had  now  attained  a  frightful  state  of 
frenzy.  Their  countenances  were  ferocious,  inflamed,  terrible.  This 
unchaining  of  the  worst  jiassious  seemed  to  forebode  the  most  deploi'able 
consequences.  Holding  each  other  arm-in-arm,  and  walking  four-  or  five 
together,  the  Wolres  gave  vent  to  their  excitement  in  war-songs,  which 
closed  with  the  following  verse  : 

"  Forward  !  full  of  assurance  ! 
•  Let  us  try  our  vigorous  arms  ! 

They  have  wearied  out  our  prudence  ; 
Let  us  show  we've  no  alarms. 
Sprung  fi'oui  a  monarch  glorious, 
To-day  we'll  not  gi'ow  pale, 
Whether  we  win  the  tight,  or  fail, 
Whether  we  die,  or  are  victorious  ! 
Children  of  Solomon,  mighty  king, 
AU  your  efforts  together  bring, 
TiU  in  triumph  we  shall  sing  !  " 


Morok  and  Jacques  had  disappeared  while  the  tunuiltuoiis  troop 
were  leaving  the  tavei-n  to  hasten  to  the  factory. 


CHAPTER    II 


THE    COMMON    DWELLINfl-HO  USE 

HILE  the  Wolrrs,  as  we  have  just  seen,  prepared  a  sava,<?c 
attack  on  the  Dcvourers,  the  factory  of  M.  Hai-dy  liad  that 
morning  a  festal  air,  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  seren- 
ity of  tlie  sky  ;  for  the  wind  was  from  the  nortli,  and  i>retty 
sharp  for  a  fine  day  in  March.  The  clock  had  just  struck  nine  in  the 
common  dwelling-house  of  the  workmen,  separated  from  the  workshops 
by  a  broad  path  planted  with  trees.  The  rising  sun  bathed  in  light  this 
imposing  mass  of  buildings,  situated  a  league  from  Paris,  in  a  gay  and 
salubiious  locality,  from  which  were  visible  the  woody  and  picturesque 
hills  that  on  this  side  overlook  the  great  city.  Nothing  could  be  plainer 
and  yet  more  cheerful  than  the  aspect  of  the  common  dwelling-house 
of  the  workmen.  Its  slanting  roof  of  red  tiles  projected  over  white  walls, 
divided  here  and  there  by  broad  rows  of  bricks,  which  contrasted  agi-ee- 
ably  with  the  green  color  of  the  blinds  on  the  first  and  second  stories. 

These  buildings,  open  to  the  south  and  east,  were  surrounded  by  a 
large  garden  of  about  ten  acres  partly  planted  with  trees  and  partly 
laid  out  in  fruit  and  kitchen  garden. 

Before  continuing  this  description,  which  perhaps  will  appear  a 
little  like  a  fairy-tale,  let  us  begin  by  saying  that  the  wonders  of  which 
we  are  about  to  present  the  sketch  must  not  be  considered  Utopian 
dreams  ;  nothing,  on  the  contrary,  could  be  of  a  more  positive  charactei", 
and  we  are  able  to  assert,  and  even  to  prove  (what  in  our  time  is  of  great 
weight  and  interest),  that  these  wonders  were  the  result  of  an  excellent 
speculation  and  represented  an  investment  as  lucrative  as  it  was  secure. 
To  undertake  a  vast,  noble,  and  most  useful  enterprise  ;  to  bestow  on  a 
considerable  numlier  of  human  creatures  an  ideal  prosperity  compared 
with  the  frightful,  almost  homicidal,  doom  to  which  they  are  generally 
condemned  ;  to  instruct  them,  and  elevate  them  in  their  own  esteem  ; 
to  make  them  prefer  to  the  coarse  pleasures  of  the  tavern,  or  rather  to 
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the  fatal  oblivion  which  they  fiud  there  as  an  escape  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  their  deplorable  destiny,  the  pleasures  of  the  intellect  and  the 
enjoyments  of  art, —  in  a  word,  to  make  men  moral  by  making  them 
happy,  and  finally,  thanks  to  this  generous  example,  so  easy  of  imita- 
tion, to  take  a  place  among  the  benefactors  of  humanity,  and  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  to  do,  as  it  were,  without  knowing  it,  an  excellent  stroke 
of  Ijusiuess,  may  api^ear  faljulous.  And  yet  this  was  the  secret  of  the 
wonders  of  which  we  speak. 

Let  us  enter  the  interior  of  the  factory. 

Ignorant  of  Mother  Bunch's  cruel  disappearance,  Agi-icola  gave 
himself  up  to  the  most  happy  thoughts  as  he  recalled  Angela's  image, 
and  liaving  finished  dressing  with  unusual  care,  went  in  search  of  his 
betrothed. 

Let  us  say  two  words  on  the  subject  of  the  lodging  which  the  smith 
occupied  in  the  common  dwelling-house  at  the  incredibly  low  rate  of 
seventy-five  francs  per  annum,  like  the  other  bachelors  on  the  estab- 
lishment. This  lodging,  situated  on  the  second  story,  was  comprised 
of  a  capital  chamber  and  bedroom,  with  a  southern  aspect  and  looking 
on  the  garden  ;  the  pine  floor  was  perfectly  white  and  clean  ;  the  iron 
bedstead  was  supplied  with  a  good  mattress  and  warm  coverings;  a 
gas-burner  and  a  warm-air  pipe  were  also  introduced  into  the  rooms  to 
furnish  light  and  heat  as  required  ;  the  walls  were  hung  with  i^retty 
fancy  papering,  and  had  curtains  to  match  ;  a  chest  of  drawers,  a  wal- 
nut table,  a  few  chah-s,  a  small  library,  comprised  Agricola's  furniture. 
Finally,  in  the  large  and  light  closet,  were  a  place  for  his  clothes,  a  dress- 
ing-tal)le,  and  a  large  zinc  liasin  with  an  ample  supply  of  water.  If  we 
com})ar(;  this  agreeable,  sahibrious,  comfortable  lodging  with  the  dark, 
icy,  dilapidated  garret  for  which  the  worthy  fellow  paid  ninety  francs 
at  his  mother's,  and  to  get  to  which  he  had  more  than  a  league  and  a 
half  to  go  every  evening,  we  shall  understand  the  sacrifice  he  made  to 
his  affection  for  that  excellent  woman. 

Agricola,  after  casting  a  last  glance  of  tolerable  satisfaction  at  his 
looking-glass  while  he  combed  his  mustache  and  im])erial,  quitted  his 
chamber  to  go  and  join  Angela  in  the  women's  woi'kroom.  The  corridor 
along  which  he  had  to  pass  was  broad,  well  lighted  from  above,  floored 
with  pine,  and  extremely  clean.  Notwithstanding  some  seeds  of  dis- 
cord which  had  been  lately  sown  by  M.  Hardy's  enemies  amongst  his 
workmen,  until  now  so  fraternally  united,  joyous  songs  were  heai'd  in 
almost  all  the  apartments  which  skii-ted  the  corridor,  and  as  Agricola 
passed  Ix'forc  several  open  doors  lie  ('\cliange(l  a  coi'dial  go(td-morrow 
with  many  of  his  comrades.     The  smith  hastily  descended  tlie  stairs, 
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crossed  the  ooiivt-yavd,  in  wliicli  was  a  grass-jjlot  planted  witli  trees, 
witli  a  foiiiitjiiii  ill  the  center,  and  gained  the  other  wing  of  the  build- 
ing. There  was  the  workroom  in  whic^h  a  portion  of  the  -«-Ives  and 
daughters  of  the  associated  artisans  who  lia,i)i)Oiied  not  to  be  employcnl 
in  the  factory  occupied  themselves  in  making  up  the  linen.  This  lalior, 
joined  to  the  enormous  saving  effected  liy  the  ])nr('has(^  of  the  materials 
wholesale,  reduced  to  an  incrediljle  extent  the  price  of  each  article. 
After  passing  through  this  workroom,  a  vast  apartment  looking  on 
the  garden,  well  aired  in  summer  and  well  warmed  in  winter,  Agricola 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  rooms  occupied  l)y  Angela's  mother. 

If  we  say  a  few  words  with  regai-d  to  this  lodging,  situated  on  the 
first  story,  with  an  eastern  aspect,  and  also  looking  on  the  garden,  it  is 
that  we  may  take  It  as  a  specimen  of  the  lialjitatioii  of  a  family  in  this 
association,  sui)plied  at  the  incredibly  small  price  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  francs  per  annum. 

A  small  entrance  opening  on  the  corridor  led  to  a  large  room,  on 
each  side  of  which  was  a  smaller  chamber  destined  for  the  family,  wIkmi 
the  boys  and  girls  were  too  big  to  continue  to  sleep  in  the  two  dormi- 
tories, arranged  after  the  fashion  of  a  large  school,  and  reserved  for  the 
children  of  Ijoth  sexes.  Every  night  the  superintendence  of  these  dormi- 
tories was  intrusted  to  a  father  and  mother  of  a  family  belonging  to  the 
association.  The  lodging  of  which  we  speak  being,  like  all  the  others, 
disencumbered  of  the  ])araphernalia  of  a  kitchen, — for  the  cooking  was 
done  in  common,  and  on  a  large  scale,  in  another  part  of  the  building-, — 
was  kept  extremely  clean.  A  pretty  large  piece  of  carpet,  a  comfortable 
arm-chair,  some  pretty-looking  china  on  a  stand  of  well-polished  wood, 
some  prints  hung  against  the  walls,  a  clock  of  gilt  bronze,  a  beil,  a  chest 
of  drawers,  and  a  mahogany  secretary  announced  that  the  inhabitants 
of  this  apai'tment  enjoyed  not  only  the  necessaries,  but  some  of  the  lux- 
uries of  life. 

Angela,  who  from  this  time  might  be  called  Agricola's  betrothed, 
justified  in  every  point  the  flattering  porti'ait  which  the  smith  had 
drawn  of  her  in  his  interview  with  poor  Mother  Bunch.  The  charming 
girl,  seventeen  yeai's  of  age  at  most,  dressed  with  as  much  simplicity  as 
neatness,  was  seated  by  the  side  of  her  mother.  When  Agricola  entered 
she  blushed  slightly  at  seeing  him. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  Agricola,  "  I  have  come  to  keep  my  promise,  if 
your  mother  has  no  objection." 

"  Certainly,  M.  Agricola,"  answered  the  mother  of  the  young  girl  cor- 
dially. "  She  woidd  not  go  over  the  common  dwelling-house  with  her 
fathei",  her  brother,  or  me,  Ijecause  she  wished  to  have  that  pleasure 
with  you  to-day.     It  is  quite  right  that  you  who  can  talk  so  well  should 
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do  the  honors  of  the  house  to  the  new-comer.     She  lias  been  waiting  for 
you  an  hour,  and  with  such  impatience  !  " 

"  Pi'ay  excuse  me,  mademoiselle,"  said  Agricola  gayly;  "in  thinking 
of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  I  forgot  the  liora-.  That  is  my  onlj- 
excuse." 

"  Oh,  mother  !  "  said  the  young  girl,  in  a  tone  of  mild  rejiroach,  and 
becoming  red  as  a  cherry,  "  why  did  you  say  that  f  " 

"  Is  it  true,  yes  or  no  ?  I  do  not  blame  you  for  it  ;  on  the  contrary. 
Go  with  M.  Agricola,  child,  and  he  will  tell  you,  better  than  I  can,  what 
all  the  workmen  of  the  factory  owe  to  M.  Hardy." 

"  M.  Agricola,"  said  Angela,  tying  the  ribbons  of  her  jsretty  cap. 
"  what  a  pity  that  your  good  little  adopted  sister  is  not  with  us." 

"  Mother  Bunch  .' — yes,  you  are  right,  mademoiselle  :  but  that  is  only 
a  pleasure  put  off,  and  the  visit  she  paid  us  yesterday  will  not  be  the 
last." 

Ha^dng  embraced  her  mother,  the  girl  took  Agrieola's  arm  and  they 
went  out  together. 

"  Dear  me,  M.  Agricola  !  "  said  Angela  ;  "  if  you  knew  how  nmch  I 
was  sui'prised  on  entering  this  fine  house,  after  being  accustomed  to  see 
so  much  misery  amongst  the  poor  workmen  in  our  country,  and  in 
which  I  too  have  had  my  share,  while  here  everybody  seems  happy  and 
contented.  It  is  really  like  fairy-laud  ;  I  think  I  am  in  a  dream,  and 
when  I  ask  my  mother  the  explanation  of  these  wonders,  she  tells  me, 
'  M.  Agricola  will  explain  it  all  to  you.'  " 

"  Do  you  know  why  I  am  so  happy  to  undertake  that  delightful  task, 
mademoiselle  ?"  said  Agricola,  with  an  accent  at  once  grave  and  tender. 
"  Xothiug  could  be  more  in  season." 

"  Why  so,  M.  Agricola  ?  " 

"  Because  to  show  you  this  house,  to  make  you  acquainted  with  all 
the  resources  of  our  association,  is  to  be  able  to  say  to  you  :  '  Hei'e,  the 
workman,  sure  of  the  present,  sure  of  the  future,  is  not,  like  so  many  of 
his  poor  brothers,  obliged  to  renounce  the  sweetest  want  of  the  heart  — 
the  desire  of  choosing  a  companion  for  life  —  in  the  fear  of  iiniting 
misery  to  misery.'  " 

Angela  east  down  her  eyes  and  lilushed. 

"  Here  the  workman  may  safely  yield  to  the  hope  of  knowing  the 
sweet  joys  of  a  family,  sure  of  not  having  his  heart  torn  hereafter  by 
the  sight  of  the  horril>le  privations  of  tliose  who  are  dear  to  him  ;  here, 
thanks  to  oi-der  and  industry  and  the  wise  employment  of  the  strength 
of  all,  men,  women,  and  cliilflrcn  live  ha])]>y  and  contc'ntcd.  In  a  word, 
to  explain  all  this  to  you,  mademoiselle,"  added  Agricola,  smiling  with 
a  still  more  tender  air,  "  is  to  prove  that  here  we  can  do  nothing  more 
reasona})le  than  love,  notliing  wisci-  than  marry." 
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"  M.  Agricola,"  answered  Angela,  in  a  slightly  agitated  voice,  and 
blnshing  still  more  as  she  spoke,  "  suppose  we  were  to  begin  our  walk." 

"  Directly,  mademois(>lle,"  replied  tlic  smith,  pleased  at  the  trouble  he 
had  excited  in  that  ingenuous  soul.     "  But,  come;  we  are  near  the  dor- 


mitory of  the  little  girls.     The  chirping  birds  have  long  left  their  nests. 
Let  us  go  there." 

"  AVillingly,  M.  Agricola." 
The  young  smith  and  Angela  soon  entered  a  spacious  dormitory, 
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resembling  tliat  of  a  first-rate  Ijoavdiug-soliool.  The  little  iron  lied- 
steads  were  arranged  in  symmetrical  order  ;  at  each  end  were  the  Ijeds 
of  the  two  mothers  of  families,  who  took  the  superintendence  by  turns. 

"  Dear  me  !  how  well  it  is  arranged,  M.  Agricola  ;  and  how  neat  and 
clean  !     Who  is  it  that  takes  such  good  cai"e  of  it  I  " 

"  The  childi'en  themselves  ;  we  have  no  servants  here.  There  is  an 
extraordinary  emulation  between  these  urchins,  as  to  who  shall  make 
her  bed  most  neatly,  and  it  amuses  them  quite  as  much  as  making  a 
bed  for  their  dolls.  Little  girls,  you  know,  delight  in  playing  at  keep- 
ing house.  Well,  here  they  play  at  it  in  good  earnest,  and  the  house  is 
admirably  kept  in  consequence." 

"  Oh  !  I  understand.  They  turn  to  account  their  natural  taste  for  all 
such  kinds  of  amusement." 

"  That  is  the  whole  secret.  You  will  see  them  everywhere  usefully 
occupied,  and  delighted  at  the  importance  of  the  employments  given 
them." 

"  Oh,  M.  Agi'icola  !  "  said  Angela  timidly,  "  only  compare  these  fine 
dormitories,  so  wai'm  and  healthy,  with  the  horrible  icy  gai*rets,  where 
children  are  heaped  pell-mell  on  a  wi-etched  straw  mattress,  shivering 
with  cold,  as  is  the  ease  with  almost  all  the  workmen's  families  in  our 
country  !  " 

"  And  in  Paris,  mademoiselle,  it  is  even  worse." 

"  Oh  !  how  kind,  generous,  and  rich  must  M.  Hardy  be  to  spend  so 
much  money  in  doing  good  !  " 

"  I  am  going  to  astonish  you,  mademoiselle  !  "  said  Agricola,  with  a 
smile;  "to  astonish  you  so  much  that  perhaps  you  will  not  believe  me." 

"  ^Tiy  so,  M.  Agricola  f  " 

"  There  is  not  certainly  in  the  world  a  man  with  a  better  and  more 
generous  heart  than  M.  Hardy  ;  he  does  good  for  its  own  sake,  and 
without  thinking  of  his  personal  interest.  And  yet.  Mademoiselle 
Angela,  were  he  the  most  selfish  and  avaricious  of  men,  he  would  stUl 
find  it  greatly  to  his  advantage  to  put  us  in  a  position  to  be  as  comfort- 
able as  we  are." 

"  Is  it  possible,  M.  Agricola  1  You  tell  me  so,  and  I  l)elieve  it  ;  but 
if  good  can  so  easily  be  done,  if  there  is  even  an  advantage  in  doing  it, 
why  is  it  not  more  commonly  attempted  ?  " 

"Ah!  mademoiselle,  it  requires  three  gifts  very  rarely  met  with  in 
the  same  person — knowledge,  power,  and  will." 

"  Alas  !  yes.     Those  who  have  the  knowledge  have  not  the  power." 

"  And  those  who  have  the  power  have  neither  the  knowledge  nor  the 
will." 

"  But  how  does  M.  Hardy  find  any  advantage  in  the  good  he  does  for 
you  ?  " 
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"I  will  explain  that  invsciitly,  mademoiselle." 

"  Oh,  what  a  nice,  sweet  smell  of  fruit  !  "  said  Angela  suddenly. 

"Our  eoninion  fruit-st<)i-(;  is  close  at  hand.  I  wag'er  we  shall  find 
there  some  of  the  little  birds  from  the  (K)rmitory  —  uot  occupied  in 
picking  and  stealing,  but  hard  at  work." 

Opening  a  door,  Agricola  led  Angela  into  a  largo  room  furnished 
wàth  shelves,  on  which  the  winter  fruits  were  arranged  iu  order.  A 
number  of  children,  from  seven  to  eight  years  old,  neatly  and  warmly 
clad,  and  glowing  with  health,  exerted  themselves  cheerfully,  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  woman,  in  separating  and  sorting  the  sjjoilt  fruit. 

"  You  see,"  said  Agricola,  "wherever  it  is  jjossible,  we  make  use  of 
the  children.  These  occupations  are  amusements  for  tiiem,  answering 
to  the  need  of  movement  and  activity  natui-al  to  their  age  ;  and,  in  this 
way,  we  can  employ  the  grown  girls  and  the  women  to  much  better 
advantage." 

"  True,  M.  Agricola  ;  how  well  it  is  all  ai'ranged." 

"  And  if  you  saw  what  services  the  \irchins  in  the  kitchen  ren- 
der !  Directed  by  one  or  two  women,  they  do  the  work  of  eight  or  ten 
servants." 

"  In  fact,"  said  Angela,  smiling,  "  at  their  age  we  like  so  mn<-li  to  play 
at  cooking  dinner.     They  must  be  delighted." 

"  And,  in  the  same  way,  under  pretext  of  playing  at  gardening,  they 
weed  the  ground,  gather  the  fruit  and  vegetables,  water  the  flowers,  roll 
the  paths,  and  so  on.  In  a  word,  this  army  of  infant  workers,  who 
generally  remain  till  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  without  being  of  any 
service,  are  here  very  useful.  Except  three  hours  of  school,  which  is 
quite  sufficient  for  them,  from  the  age  of  six  or  seven  their  recreations 
are  turned  to  good  account,  and  the  dear  little  creatures,  by  the  sa\'ing 
of  full-grown  arms  which  they  effect,  actually  gain  more  than  they 
cost;  and  then,  mademoiselle,  do  you  not  think  there  is  something  in 
the  i^resence  of  childhood  thus  mixed  up  with  every  labor — something 
mild,  pure,  almost  sacred,  which  has  its  influence  on  our  words  and 
actions,  and  imposes  a  salutary  reserve  ?  The  coarsest  man  will  respect 
the  presence  of  children." 

"  The  more  one  reflects,  the  more  one  sees  that  everything  here  is 
really  designed  for  the  happiness  of  all  !  "  said  Angela,  in  admiration. 

"  It  has  not  been  done  without  troul)le.  It  was  necessary  to  conquer 
prejudices  and  Ijreak  through  customs.  But  see,  Mademoiselle  Angela  ! 
here  we  are  at  the  kitchen,"  added  the  smith,  smiling  ;  "  is  it  not  as 
imposing  as  that  of  a  barrack  or  a  public  school  ?  " 

Indeed,  the  culinary  department  of  the  common  dwelling-house 
was  immense.     All  its  utensils  were  In-ight  and  clean  ;  and,  thanks  to 
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the  marvelous  and  economical  inventions  of  modern  science  (which 
are  always  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poorer  classes,  to  whom  they  are 
most  necessarj-,  because  they  can  only  be  practiced  on  a  large  scale), 
not  only  the  Ih-e  on  the  hearth  and  in  the  stoves  was  fed  with  half  the 
quantity  of  fuel  that  would  have  been  consumed  by  each  family  indi- 
^•idually,-but  the  excess  of  the  caloric  sufficed,  with  the  aid  of  Avell-con- 
structed  tul>es,  to  spread  a  mild  and  equal  warmth  through  all  parts  of 
the  house.  And  here,  also,  chUdreu,  under  the  direction  of  two  women, 
rendered  numerous  services.  Xothing  could  be  more  comic  than  the 
serious  manner  in  which  they  performed  their  culinary  functions  ;  it 
was  the  same  with  the  assistance  they  gave  in  the  bakehouse,  where,  at 
an  extraordinary  saving  in  the  price  (for  they  bought  flour  wholesale), 
they  made  an  excellent  Itonsrliold  hrcarl,  composed  of  pure  wheat  and  rye, 
so  preferable  to  that  whiter  l^read,  which  too  often  owes  its  apparent 
c|ualities  to  some  deleterious  substance. 

"  Good-day,  Dame  Bertrand,"  said  Agi-icola  gayly,  to  a  worthy  matron 
who  was  gravely  contemplating  the  slow  evolution  of  several  spits 
worthy  of  Gramacho's  Wedding,  so  heavily  were  they  laden  with  pieces 
of  beef,  mutton,  and  veal,  wliieh  began  to  assume  a  fine  golden-brown 
color  of  the  most  attractive  kind  ;  "  good-day.  Dame  Bertrand.  Accord- 
ing to  the  rule,  I  do  not  pass  the  threshold  of  the  kitchen  ;  I  only  wish 
it  to  be  admired  by  this  young  lady,  wlio  is  a  new-comer  amongst  us." 

"  Admire,  my  lad,  pray  admire  ;  and  above  all  take  notice  how  good 
these  brats  are  and  how  well  they  work." 

So  saying,  the  matron  pointed  with  the  long  ladle,  which  served  her 
as  a  scepter,  to  some  fifteen  children  of  Ijotli  sexes  seated  round  a  table 
and  deeply  absorbed  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  which  consisted 
in  peeling  potatoes  and  picking  herbs. 

"  We  are,  I  see,  to  have  a  downright  Belshazzar's  feast,  Dame  Ber- 
trand ?  "  said  Agricola,  laughing. 

"  Faith  !  a  feast  like  we  have  always,  my  lad.  Here  is  our  bill  of  fare 
for  to-day, —  a  good  vegetable  soup,  roast  beef  with  potatoes,  salad, 
fruit,  cheese  ;  and  for  extras,  it  being  Sunday,  some  currant  tarts  made 
by  Mother  Denis  at  the  bakehouse,  where  the  oven  is  heating  now." 

"  What  you  tell  me.  Dame  Bertrand,  gives  me  a  furious  a]ipetite," 
said  Agricola  gayly.  "One  soon  knows  when  it  is  i/mir  tuni  in  the 
kitchen,"  added  he,  with  a  flattering  ah-. 

"  Uet  along,  do  !  "  said  the  female  rlic/  on  service,  merrily. 

"  What  astonishes  me  so  much,  M.  Agricola,"  said  Angela,  as  they 
continued  their  walk,  "  is  the  comparison  of  the  insutficient,  unwhole- 
some food  of  the  workmen  in  our  country,  with  tluvt  which  is  ])rovi(lcd 
here." 
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"And  yet  wo  do  not  spend  more  lliau  t\veiily-fiv<(  sous  a  day  for 
miicli  l)ett(n'  food  tliau  we  should  get  for  three  francs  in  Paris." 

"  But  really,  it  is  hard  to  believe,  M.  Agrieola.     How  is  it  possible  :'  " 

"It  is  thanks  to  the  magic  wand  of  M.  Ilard>-.  1  will  explain  it  all 
presenfly." 

"  Oh  !  how  impatient  I  am  to  see  M.  Hardy." 

"You  will  soon  see  him  —  perhaps  to-day;  for  he  is  ex])e(!ted  every 
moment.  But  here  is  the  refectory,  which  you  do  not  yet  know,  as 
your  family,  like  many  others,  prefer  dining  at  home.  See  what  a  fine 
room  looking  out  on  the  garden,  just  o]>posite  the  fountain  !  " 

It  was  indeed  a  vast  hall,  built  in  {\w  form  of  a  gallery,  witli  ten 
windows  opening  on  the  garden.  Tables  covered  with  shining  oil-cloth 
were  ranged  along  the  walls,  so  that  in  winter  this  apai-tment  served  in 
the  evening,  after  work,  as  a  place  of  meeting  for  those  who  preferred 
to  pass  an  hour  together  instead  of  remaining  alone  or  with  their  fam- 
ilies. Then,  in  this  large  hall,  well  warmed  and  brilliantly  lighted  with 
gas,  some  read,  some  played  cards,  some  talked,  and  some  occupi<Hl 
themselves  with  easy  work. 

"  That  is  not  all,"  said  Agricola  to  the  young  girl  ;  "  I  am  siu'e  you 
will  like  this  apartment  still  l)etter  when  I  tell  you  that  on  Thursdays 
and  tSundays  we  make  a  ball-room  of  it,  and  on  Tuesdays  and  Satur- 
days a  concert-room." 

"  Really  !  " 

"  Yes,"  continued  the  smith  proudly,  "  we  have  amongst  us  musicians 
cpiite  capable  of  tempting  us  to  dance.  Moreover,  twice  a  week,  neai'ly 
all  of  us  sing  in  chorus  —  men,  women,  and  children.  Unfortunately, 
this  week,  some  disputes  that  have  arisen  in  the  factory  have  prevented 
our  concerts." 

"  So  many  voices  !  that  nuist  be  superb." 

"  It  is  very  tine,  I  assure  you.  M.  Hardy  has  always  encouraged  this 
amusement  among  us,  which  has,  he  says, —  and  he  is  right, —  so  power- 
ful an  effect  on  the  mind  and  the  manners.  One  winter  he  sent  for 
two  pupils  of  the  celebrated  Wilhelm,  and  since  then  our  school  has 
made  great  progress.  I  assure  3-011,  Mademoiselle  Angela,  that,  without 
flattering  ourselves,  there  is  something  truly  exciting  in  the  sound  of 
two  hundred  voices,  singing  in  chorus  some  hymn  to  Labor  or  Freedom. 
You  shall  hear  it,  and  you  will,  I  think,  acknowledge  that  there  is  some- 
thing great  and  elevating  in  the  heart  of  man,  in  this  fraternal  harmony 
of  voices,  Ijlending  in  one  grave,  sonorous,  imposing  sound." 

"  Oh  !  I  believe  it.  But  what  happiness  to  inhabit  here.  It  is  a  life 
of  joy;  for  labor,  mixed  with  recreation,  Itecomes  itself  a  pleasure," 

"  Alas  !  here,  as  everywhere,  there  are  tears  and  sorrows,"  rej^lied 
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Agrieola  sadly.     "  Do  you  see  that  isolated  building,  in  a  very  exposed 
situation  t  " 

"  Yes  ;  what  is  it  f  " 

"  That  is  our  hosj^ital  for  the  sick.  Hapijily,  thanks  to  our  healthy 
mode  of  life,  it  is  not  often  full  ;  an  annual  subscription  enables  us  to 
have  a  good  doctor.  Moreover,  a  mutual  benefit  society  is  arranged  in 
such  a  manuer  amongst  us,  that  any  one  of  us,  in  case  of  illness,  receives 
two-thirds  of  what  he  would  have  gained  in  health." 

"  How  well  it  is  all  managed  !  And  there,  M.  Agrieola,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  grass-plot  I  " 

"  That  is  the  wash-house,  wdth  water  laid  on,  cold  and  hot  ;  and  under 
yonder  shed  is  the  dr^àug-place  ;  farther  on  you  see  the  stables  and  the 
lofts  and  granaries  for  the  jjrovender  of  the  factory  horses." 

"  But,  M.  Agi'icola,  will  you  tell  me  the  secret  of  all  these  wonders  ?  " 

"  In  ten  minutes  you  shall  understand  it  all,  mademoiselle." 
Unfortunately,  Angela's  curiosity  was  for  a  while  disappointed.  The 
girl  was  now  standing  with  Agi'icola  close  to  the  iron  gate,  which  shut 
in  the  garden  from  the  broad  avenue  that  separated  the  factory  from 
the  common  dwelling-house.  Suddenly  the  wind  brought  from  the 
distance  the  sound  of  trumi^ets  and  military  music  ;  then  was  heard  the 
gallop  of  two  horses,  approaching  rapidly,  and  soon  after  a  general 
officer  made  his  appearance,  mounted  on  a  fine  black  charger,  with  a 
long  flowing  tail  and  crimson  housings;  he  wore  cavalry  boots  and 
white  breeches,  after  the  fashion  of  the  empire  ;  his  uniform  glittered 
with  gold  embroidery,  the  red  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  was  passed 
over  liis  right  epaulet,  with  its  four  silver  stars,  and  his  hat  had  a  broad 
gold  border,  and  was  crowned  with  a  white  plume,  the  distinctive  sign 
reserved  for  the  marshals  of  France.  No  warrior  could  liave  had  a  more 
martial  and  chivah'ous  air,  or  have  sat  more  proudly  on  his  wai-horse. 
At  the  moment  Marshal  Simon — for  it  was  he — arrived  opposite  the 
place  where  Angela  and  Agrieola  were  stan<ling,  he  drew  up  his  horse 
suddenly,  sprang  lightly  to  the  ground,  and  threw  the  golden  reins  to 
a  servant  in  livery  who  followed  also  on  horseback. 

"  ^^^lere  shall  I  wait  for  your  gi'ace  f  "  asked  the  groom. 

"  At  the  end  of  the  avenue,"  said  the  marshal. 
And  uncovering  his  head  respectfully,  he  advanced  hastily  with  his 
hat  in  his  hand  to  meet  a  person  whom  Angela  and  Agrieola  had  not 
previously  2,>erceived.  This  person  soon  appeared  at  a  turn  of  the 
avenue;  ]i(>  was  an  old  man,  with  an  energetic,  intelligent  countenance. 
He  wore  a  very  neat  blouse,  and  a  cloth  cap  over  his  long,  white  hair. 
"With  his  hands  in  his  jxx'kets,  he  was  quietly  smoking  an  old  meer- 
schaum pipe. 
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"  Good-iii(»i-iiiiiy,  ftither,"  said  the  marshal  respect  fully,  as  he  affection- 
ately embraced  the  old  workman,  who,  liaving  tenderly  returned  the 
pressure,  said  to  him  : 

"Put  ou  your  hat,  my  lujy.  But  how  gay  we  are!"  ad(U:il  lie,  witii 
a  smile. 

"  I  have  just  been  to  a  review,  father,  close  by  ;  and  I  took  the  «iiipor- 
tunity  to  call  on  you  as  soon  as  possible." 

"But  shall  I  then  not  see  my  granddaughters  to-day,  as  1  do  every 
Sunday  ? " 

"  They  are  coming  in  a  carriage,  father,  and  Dagobert  accompanies 
them." 

"But  what  is  the  matter?  you  appear  full  of  thought." 

"  Indeed,  father,"  said  the  marshal,  with  a  somewhat  agitated  air,  "  1 
have  serious  things  to  talk  al)Out." 

"  Come  in,  then,"  said  the  old  man,  with  some  anxiety.  The  marshal 
and  his  father  disappeared  at  the  turn  of  the  avenue. 

Angela  had  been  struck  with  amazement  at  seeing  this  brilliant 
general,  who  was  entitled  "your  grace,"  salute  an  old  workman  in  a 
blouse  as  his  father  ;  and,  looking  at  Agricola  Avith  a  confused  air,  she 
said  to  him  : 

"  What,  ]M.  Agricola  !  this  old  workman " 

"Is  the  father  of  Marshal  Duke  de  Ligny  —  the  friend  —  yes,  I  may 
say  the  friend,"  added  Agiicola,  with  emotion,  "  of  my  father,  who  for 
twenty  years  served  under  him  in  war." 

"  To  be  placed  so  high,  and  yet  to  be  so  respectful  and  tender  to  his 
father  !  "  said  Angela.  "  The  marshal  must  have  a  very  noble  heart  ; 
but  why  does  he  let  his  father  remain  a  woi'kman  !  " 

"  Because  Father  Simon  will  not  quit  his  trade  and  the  factory  for 
anything  in  the  world.  He  was  born  a  workman,  and  he  will  die  a 
workman,  though  he  is  the  father  of  a  duke  and  marshal  of  France." 


CHAPTER    III 


THE     SECRET 


HEN  the  very  natural  astouisliment  which  the  arrival  of 
Mai-shal  Simon  had  caused  in  Angela  had  passed  away, 
Agricola  said  to  her,  with  a  smile: 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  take  advantage  of  this  circumstance, 
Mademoiselle  Angela,  to  spare  you  the  account  of  the  secret  by  which 
all  the  wonders  of  our  common  dwelling-house  are  brought  to  pass." 

"  Oh  !  I  should  not  have  let  you  forget  your  promise,  M.  Agricola," 
answered  Angela  ;  "  what  you  have  already  told  me  interests  me  too 
much  for  that." 

"  Listen,  then.  M.  Hardy,  like  a  true  magician,  has  pronounced  three 
cabahstic  words  :  association  —  community  —  fkateenity.  We  have 
understood  the  sense  of  these  words,  and  the  wonders  you  have  seen 
have  sprung  from  them,  to  our  great  advantage  ;  and  also,  I  rejseat,  to 
the  great  advantage  of  M.  Hardy." 

"  It  is  that  which  appears  so  extraordinary,  M.  Agricola." 
"  Supiîose,  mademoiselle,  that  M.  Hardy,  instead  of  being  what  he  is, 
had  only  been  a  cold-hearted  speculator,  looking  merely  to  the  profit, 
and  saying  to  himself  :  '  To  make  the  most  of  my  factory,  what  is 
needed  f  Good  work  ;  great  economy  in  the  raw  material  ;  full 
employment  of  tlie  workman's  time, —  in  a  word,  cheapness  of  manu- 
facture in  order  to  produce  cheaply  —  excellence  of  the  thing  prodnci^d 
in  order  to  sell  dear.'  " 

"  Truly,  M.  Agricola,  no  manufacturer  could  desire  more." 
"Well,  mademoiselle,  these  conditions  might  have  been  fulfilled,  as 
they  have  been,  but  how  ?  Had  M.  Hardy  (ndy  been  a  speculator,  he 
might  have  said  :  '  At  a  distance  from  my  factory,  my  workmen  might 
have  trouble  to  get  there  ;  rising  earlier,  they  will  sleep  less  ;  it  is  a  bad 
economy  to  take  from  the  sleep  so  necessary  to  those  who  toil.  When 
they  get  feeble,  the  work  suffers  for  it  ;  then  the  inclemency  of  the 
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seasons  makes  it  worse;  the  workman  arrives  wet,  treml)ling  with  cold, 
enervated  hefoif  he  ])efjiiis  to  work  —  and  tlieii,  what  work."" 

"It  is  unfortunately  but  too  true,  ^I.  Aiii'icola.     At  T^illo,  when  I 


reached  the  factory,  wet  through  with  a  cold  rain,  I  used  sometimes  to 
shiver  all  day  long  at  my  work." 

"  Therefore,  Mademoiselle  Angela,  the   speculator  might  say  :  '  To 
lodge  my  workmen  close  to  the  door  of  my  factory  would  obAdate  this 
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incoiiveuience.  Let  us  make  the  caleulatiou.  In  Paris  the  mai-ried 
workman  pays  alioiit  two  hundred  and  fifty  francs  a  year  for  one  or  two 
wretelied  rooms  and  a  closet,  dark,  small,  unhealthy,  in  a  narrow, 
miserable  street  ;  there  he  lives  pell-mell  with  his  family.  What  ruined 
constitutions  are  the  consequence  !  and  what  sort  of  work  can  you 
expect  from  a  feverish  and  diseased  creature  /  As  for  the  single  men, 
they  pay,  for  a  smaller  and  quite  as  unwholesome  lodging,  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  francs  a  year.  Now,  let  us  make  the  addition.  I 
employ  one  hundred  and  forty-six  married  workmen  who  pay  together, 
for  their  wretched  holes,  thirty-six  thousand  five  hundred  francs;  I 
employ  also  one  hundi'ed  and  fifteen  bachelors,  who  pay  at  the  rate  of 
seventeen  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty  fi'ancs:  the  total  will 
amount  to  about  fifty  thousand  francs  per  annum,  the  interest  on  a 
million.'" 

"  Dear  me,  M.  Agricola  !  what  a  sum  to  be  produced  by  uniting  all 
these  little  rents  together  !  " 

"  You  see,  mademoiselle,  that  fifty  thousand  francs  a  year  is  a  million- 
aire's rent.  Now,  what  says  our  speculator  :  '  To  induce  our  workmen 
to  leave  Paris,  I  will  offer  them  enormous  advantages.  I  will  reduce 
their  rent  one-half,  and,  instead  of  small,  unwholesome  rooms,  they  shall 
have  large,  airy  apartments,  well  warmed  and  lighted,  at  a  trifling  charge. 
Thus,  one  hundred  and  forty-sis  families,  jiajdng  me  only  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  francs  a  yeai",  and  one  hundred  and  fifteen  bachelors 
seventy-five  francs,  I  shall  have  a  total  of  twenty-six  to  twenty-seven 
thousand  francs.  Now,  a  building  large  enough  to  hold  all  these  people 
would  cost  me  at  most  five  hundred  thousand  francs.  I  shall  then  have 
invested  my  money  at  five  per  cent,  at  the  least,  and  with  perfect  security, 
since  the  wages  is  a  guarantee  for  the  payment  of  the  rent.'  " 

"  Ah,  M.  Agi-icola  !  I  begin  to  imderstand  how  it  may  sometimes  be 
advantageous  to  do  good,  even  in  a  i^ecuniary  sense." 

"  And  I  am  almost  certain,  mademoiselle,  that,  in  the  long  run,  afl'airs 
conducted  with  uprightness  and  honesty  turn  out  well.  But  to  return 
to  our  speculator.  '  Here,'  will  he  say,  '  are  my  workmen,  living  close  to 
my  factory,  well  lodged,  well  warmed,  and  arriving  always  fresh  at  their 
work.  That  is  not  all  ;  the  English  workman,  who  eats  good  beef  and 
drinks  good  beer,  does  twice  as  much,  in  the  same  time,  as  the  French 
workman,  reduced  to  a  detestable  kind  of  food,  rather  weakening  than  the 
reverse,  thanks  to  the  poisonous  adulteration  of  the  articles  he  con- 
sumes. My  workmen  will  then  labor  nmch  better,  if  they  eat  much 
bettei-.  How  shall  I  nuniage  it  without  loss  I  Now  I  think  of  it,  what 
is  the  food  in  barracks,  schools,  even  })risonsf  Is  it  not  the  union  of 
individual  resources  which  procm-es  au  amount  of  comfort  impossible 
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to  realize  witlioiit  sucli  au  association?  Now,  if  my  two  hundred  and 
sixty  workmen,  instead  of  cooking  two  hundred  and  sixty  detestable 
dinners,  wei'o  to  unite  to  prepare  one  good  dinner  for  all  of  them,  which 
might  be  done,  thanks  to  the  savings  of  all  sorts  that  would  ensue,  what 
an  advantage  for  me  and  them  !  Two  or  lln-ee  women,  aided  by  childi'en, 
would  suffice  to  make  ready  the  daily  repasts;  instead  of  buying  wood 
and  charcoal  in  fractions,  and  so  paying  for  it  double  its  value,  the  asso- 
ciation of  my  workmen  would,  upon  my  security, —  their  wages  would  be 
a  sufficient  secm-ity  for  me  in  return, —  lay  in  their  own  stock  of  wood, 
flour,  butter,  oil,  wine,  etc.,  all  which  they  would  procure  directly  from 
the  producers.  Thus,  they  would  pay  three  or  four  sous  for  a  bottler  of 
jiure,  wholesome  wine,  instead  of  paying  twelve  or  fifteen  sous  for  poison. 
Every  week  the  association  would  l)uy  a  whole  ox  and  some  sheep,  and 
the  women  would  make  bread,  as  in  the  country.  Finally,  with  these 
resources  and  order  and  economy,  my  workmen  may  have  whole- 
some, agreeable,  and  sufficient  food  for  from  twenty  to  twenty-live 
sous  a  day.'  " 

"  Ah  !  this  explains  it,  M.  xVgricola." 

"  It  is  not  all,  mademoiselle.  Our  cool-headed  speculator  would  con- 
tinue :  '  Here  are  my  workmen  well  lodged,  well  warmed,  well  fed,  with 
a  saving  of  at  least  half  ;  why  should  they  not  also  l)e  warmly  clad  Î 
Their  health  will  then  have  every  chance  of  being  good,  and  health  is 
labor.  The  association  will  buy  wholesale  and  at  the  manufacturing 
price  (still  upon  my  security,  secured  to  me  by  their  wages)  warm, 
good,  strong  matei'ials,  which  a  portion  of  the  workmen's  wives  will  be 
able  to  make  into  clothes  as  well  as  any  tailor.  Finally,  the  consumption 
of  caps  and  shoes  being  considerable,  the  association  will  obtain  them 
at  a  gi'eat  reduction  in  price.'  Well,  Mademoiselle  Angela  !  what  do 
you  say  to  our  speculator  ?  " 

"  I  say,  M.  Agricola,"  answered  the  young  girl,  with  ingenuous  admira- 
tion, "  that  it  is  almost  incredible,  and  yet  so  simple." 

"No  doubt  nothing  is  more  simjile  than  the  good  and  beautiful,  and 
yet  we  think  of  it  so  seldom.  Observe,  that  our  man  has  only  been 
speaking  with  a  view  to  his  own  interest — only  considering  the  material 
side  of  the  question — reckoning  for  nothing  the  habit  of  fraternity  and 
mutual  aid,  which  inevitably  springs  from  li^^ng  together  in  common, 
not  reflecting  that  a  better  mode  of  life  improves  and  softens  the  char- 
acter of  man,  not  thinking  of  the  suy)port  and  instruction  which  the 
strong  owe  to  the  weak  ;  not  acknowledging,  in  fine,  that  the  honest, 
active,  and  industrioi;s  man  has  a  positive  right  to  demand  employ- 
ment from  society,  and  wages  proportionate  to  the  wants  of  his  condi- 
tion.    No,  our  speculator  only  thinks  of  the  gross  profits;  and  yet,  you 
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see,  he  invests  his  mouey  in  buildings  at  five  per  rent.,  and  finds  the 
greatest  advantages  in  the  material  comfort  of  liis  workmen." 

"  It  is  true,  M.  Agrieola." 

"And  what  will  you  say,  mademoiselle,  when  I  prove  to  you  that  our 
speculator  finds  also  a  gi-eat  advantage  in  gi\'ing  to  his  workmen,  in 
addition  to  their  regular  wages,  a  jiroportiouate  share  of  his  profits!'' 

"  That  appears  to  be  more  difficult  to  prove,  M.  Agrieola." 

"  Yet  I  will  convince  you  of  it  in  a  few  minutes." 
Thus  con^'ersing•,  Angela  and  Agrieola  had  reached  the  garden-gate 
of  the  common  dwelling-house.     An  elderly  woman,  dressed  plainly, 
Ijut  with  care  and  neatness,  approached  Agrieola  and  asked  him  : 

"  Has  M.  Hardy  returned  to  the  factory,  sir  I  " 

"  No,  madame  ;  but  we  expect  him  hourly." 

"  To-day,  perhaps  !  " 

"  To-day  or  to-morrow,  madame." 

"  You  cannot  tell  me  at  what  hour  lie  will  he  here  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  think  it  is  known,  madame,  but  the  porter  of  the  factory, 
who  also  belongs  to  M.  Hardy's  private  house,  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to 
inform  you." 

"  I  thank  you,  sir." 

"  Quite  Aveleome,  madame." 

"  M.  Agrieola,"  said  Angela,  when  the  woman  who  had  just  Cjues- 
tioned  him  was  gone,  "  did  you  remark  that  this  lady  was  very  jialc 
and  agitated  ?  " 

"  I  noticed  it  as  you  did,  mademoiselle  ;  I  thought  I  saw  tears  stand- 
ing in  her  eyes." 

"  Yes,  she  seemed  to  have  been  crying.  Poor  woman  !  peihaps  she 
came  to  ask  assistance  of  M.  Hardy.  But  what  ails  you,  M.  Agrieola  ? 
You  appear  quite  pensive." 

Agrieola  had  a  vague  presentiment  that  the  visit  of  this  elderly 
woman  with  so  sad  a  countenance  had  some  connection  with  the  adven- 
tui'e  of  the  young  and  pretty  lady  who,  three  days  before,  had  come  all 
agitated  and  in  tears  to  inquire  after  M.  Hardy,  and  who  had  learned, 
perhaps  too  late,  that  she  was  watched  and  followed. 

"  Forgive  me,  mademoiselle,"  said  Agrieola  to  Angela  ;  "  Init  the 
presence  of  this  old  lady  reminded  me  of  a  cii-cumstanee,  wliich,  unfort- 
unately, I  cannot  tell  you,  for  it  is  a  secret  that  does  not  belong  to  me 
alone." 

"Oil!  do  not  tronl)l('  yourself,  M.  Agrieola,"  answered  the  young 
girl,  with  a  smile  ;  "  I  am  not  inquisitive,  and  what  we  were  talking  of 
before  interests  me  so  nuich,  that  T  do  not  wish  to  hear  you  s]ieak  of 
anvthing  else." 
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"  Well,  then,  mademoiselle,  I  will  say  a  few  words  more,  and  yoii  will 
be  as  well  informed  as  I  am  of  the  secrets  of  oui-  association." 

"I  am  listeiiiiio-,  M.  Aniieola." 

"  Let  us  still  keep  in  view  the  speeidator,  from  mei-e  interest.  '  Here 
are  my  workmen,'  says  he,  '  in  the  best  possible  condition  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  work.  Now,  what  is  to  be  done  to  obtain  large  profits  i —  pro- 
duce cheaply  and  sell  dear.  But  th(M-e  will  lie  no  cheapness  without 
economy  in  the  use  of  the  raw  material,  perfection  of  the  maiiufactui-ing 
process,  and  celerity  of  labor.  Now,  in  spite  of  all  my  vigilance,  liow 
am  I  to  prevent  my  workmen  from  wasting  the  matin-ials  ?  II<jw  am  I 
to  induce  them,  each  in  his  own  pro\'ince,  to  seek  for  the  most  simple 
and  least  irksome  processes  I  '  " 

"  True,  M.  Agi'icola  ;  how  is  that  to  be  done  f  " 

"  '  And  that  is  not  all,'  says  oiir  man  ;  '  to  sell  my  pi'oduce  at  high 
prices,  it  should  be  irreproachable,  excellent.  My  workmen  do  i>retty 
well,  but  that  is  not  enough.     I  want  them  to  produce  master-pieces.'" 

"  But,  M.  Agricola,  when  they  have  once  performed  the  task  set 
them,  what  interest  have  workmen  to  give  themselves  a  gi-eat  deal  of 
ti'ouble  to  produce  master-pieces  ?  " 

"  There  it  is.  Mademoiselle  Angela  ;  what  interest  have  they  ? 
Therefore,  our  speculator  soon  says  to  himself  :  '  That  my  workmen 
may  have  an  hitcrcsl  to  be  economical  in  the  use  of  the  materials,  an 
interest  to  employ  their  time  well,  an  interest  to  invent  new  and  better 
maniifacturing  processes,  an  interest  to  send  out  of  their  hands  noth- 
ing but  master-pieces,  I  must  give  them  an  interest  in  the  profits  earned 
by  their  economy,  activity,  zeal,  and  skill.  The  better  they  manufact- 
ure the  better  I  shall  sell,  and  the  larger  will  lie  their  gain,  and  mine 
also.'  " 

"  Oh  !  now  I  understand,  M.  Agricola." 

"  And  our  speculator  would  make  a  good  speculation.  Before  he  was 
interested,  the  workman  said  :  '  What  does  it  matter  to  me  that  I  do 
more  or  better  in  the  course  of  the  day  Î  What  shall  I  gain  by  it  ? 
Nothing.  Well,  then,  little  work  for  little  wages.  But  now,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  says  :  I  have  an  interest  in  displaying  zeal  and  economy.  All 
is  changed.  I  redouble  my  activity  and  try  to  excel  the  others.  If  a 
comrade  is  lazy,  and  likely  to  do  harm  to  the  factory,  I  have  the  right 
to  say  to  him  :  "  Mate,  we  all  staffer  more  or  less  from  your  laziness,  and 
from  the  injury  you  are  doing  the  common  weal."'" 

"  And  then,  M.  Agricola,  with  what  ardor,  courage,  and  hope  you 
must  set  to  work  !  " 

"  That  is  what  our  speculator  counts  on  ;  and  he  may  say  to  himself, 
further  :  '  Treasures  of  experience  and  practical  wisdom  are  often  buried 
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in  workshops  for  want  of  good-will,  opportunity,  or  encouragement. 
Excellent  workmen,  instead  of  making  all  the  improvements  in  their 
power,  follow  with  indifference  the  old  jog-trot.  What  a  pity  !  for  an 
intelligent  man,  occupied  all  his  life  with  some  special  employment, 
must  discover,  in  the  long  run,  a  thousand  ways  of  doing  his  work  bet- 
ter and  quicker.  I  will  form,  therefore,  a  sort  of  consulting  committee  ; 
I  will  summon  to  it  my  foreman  and  my  most  skilled  workmen.  Our 
interest  is  now  the  same.  Light  wiU  necessarily  spring  from  this  center 
of  practical  intelligence.'  Now,  the  specvûator  is  not  deceived  in  this  ; 
and  soon  struck  with  the  incredible  resources,  the  thousand  new,  ingeni- 
ous, perfect  inventions  suddenly  revealed  by  his  workmen, — '  Why,'  he 
exclaims,  '  if  you  knew  this,  did  you  not  tell  it  liefoi-e  ?  What  for  the 
last  ten  years  has  cost  me  a  hundred  francs  to  make  would  have  cost 
me  only  fifty,  without  I'eckoning  an  enormous  saving  of  time.'  '  Sir,' 
answers  the  workman,  who  is  not  more  stupid  than  others,  '  what  inter- 
est had  I  that  you  should  effect  a  saving  of  fifty  per  cent,  f  None.  But 
now  it  is  different.  You  give  me,  besides  my  wages,  a  share  in  your 
profits  ;  you  raise  me  in  my  own  esteem,  by  consulting  my  experience 
and  knowledge.  Instead  of  treating  me  as  an  inferior  being,  you  enter 
into  communion  with  me.  It  is  my  interest,  it  is  my  duty,  to  tell  you 
aU  I  kuow,  and  to  try  to  acquire  more.'  And  thus  it  is.  Mademoiselle 
Angela,  that  the  speculator  can  organize  his  establishment  so  as  to 
shame  his  oppositionists  and  provoke  theh-  envy.  Now  if,  instead  of  a 
cold-hearted  calculator,  we  take  a  man  who  unites  with  the  knowledge 
of  these  facts  the  tender  and  generous  sympathies  of  an  evangelical 
heart  and  the  elevation  of  a  superior  mind,  he  will  extend  his  ardent 
solicitude,  not  only  to  the  material  comfort,  but  to  the  moral  emancipa- 
tion of  his  workmen.  Seeking  everywhere  every  possible  means  to 
develop  their  intelligence,  to  improve  their  hearts,  and  strong  in  the 
authority  acquired  by  his  beneficence,  feeling  that  he  on  whom  depends 
the  happiness  or  the  misery  of  three  hundred  hx;man  creatures  has  also 
the  care  of  souls,  he  will  be  the  guide  of  those  whom  he  no  longer  calls 
his  workmen,  but  hi-;  Itrothers,  in  a  straightforward  and  noljle  path,  and 
will  try  to  create  in  them  the  taste  for  knowledge  and  art  which  will 
render  them  happy  and  proud  of  a  condition  of  life  that  is  often  accepted 
by  others  with  tears  and  cm'ses  of  despair.  Well,  Mademoiselle  Angela, 
such  a  man  is — but,  see!  he  could  not  ai'rive  amongst  lis  except  in  the 
middle  of  a  blessing.     There  he  is — there  is  ]\[.  Hardy  !  " 

"  Oh,  M.  Agrieola  !  "  said  Angela,  deeply  moved,  and  drying  her  tears  ; 
"  we  should  receive  him  with  our  hands  clasped  in  gratitude." 

"  Look  if  that  mild  and  noble  countenance  is  not  the  image  of  his 
admirable  soul  !  " 
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A  carriage  witli  post-horses,  in  which  was  M.  Plainly,  witli  M.  dc 
Blessac,  the  unworthy  friend  who  was  betraying  him  in  so  infamous  a 
maimer,  entered  at  this  moment  tlie  eourt-yai'd  of  the  factoiy. 

A  little  while  after  a  huniMe  haekney-coach  was  seen  advancing 
also  toward  the  factory,  from  the  direction  of  Paris.  In  tliis  coach  was 
Rodin. 


CHAPTER    IV 


KEVELATIONS 


UEING  the  visit  of  Angela  and  Agricola  to  the  common 
dwelling-house,  the  band  of  Wolves,  joined  upon  the  road 
by  many  of  the  haunters  of  taverns,  continued  to  march 
toward  the  factory,  which  the  hackney-coach  that  brought 
Rodin  from  Paris  was  also  fast  ajiproaching. 

M.  Hardy,  on  getting  out  of  the  carriage  with  his  friend  M.  de  Bles- 
sac,  had  entered  the  parlor  of  the  house  that  he  occupied  next  the 
factory. 

M.  Hardy  was  of  middle  size,  with  an  elegant  and  slight  figure, 
which  announced  a  nature  essentially  nervoiis  and  impressionable.  His 
forehead  was  l)road  and  open,  his  complexion  pale,  his  eyes  black,  full 
at  once  of  mildness  and  penetration,  his  countenance  honest,  intelligent, 
and  attractive. 

One  word  will  paint  the  character  of  M.  Hardy.  His  mother  had 
called  him  her  Sensitive  Plant.  His  was  indeed  one  of  those  fine  and 
exquisitely  delicate  organizations  which  are  trusting,  loving,  noble, 
generous,  but  so  susceptible  that  the  least  touch  makes  them  shrink 
into  themselves.  If  we  join  to  this  excessive  sensiljility  a  passionate 
love  for  art,  a  first-rate  intellect,  tastes  essentially  refined,  and  then 
think  of  the  thousand  deceptions  and  numberless  infamies  of  which  M. 
Hardy  must  have  been  the  victim  in  his  career  as  a  manufacturer,  we 
sliall  wonder  how  this  heart,  so  delicate  and  tender,  had  not  been  broken 
a  thousand  times  in  its  incessant  struggle  with  merciless  self-interest. 
M.  Hardy  had  indeed  suffered  much.  Forced  to  follow  the  career  of 
l)roductive  industry,  to  honor  the  engagements  of  his  father,  a  model 
of  n])rightness  and  probity,  who  had  yet  left  his  affairs  somewhat 
eniliarrassed,  in  consequence  of  the  events  of  1815,  he  had  succeeded, 
by  perseverance  and  capacity,  in  attaining  one  of  the  most  honorable 
positions  in  the  commercial  world.     But,  to  arrive  at  this  point,  what 
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ignoblt'  annoyances  liad  he  to  bear  willi,  what  iicrlidious  opposition  to 
combat,  what  liatcful  rivab'ies  to  tire  out  ! 

Sensitive  as  he  was,  M.  Hardy  would  a  thousand  times  luive  fallen 
a  victim  to  his  emotions  of  painful  indii::nation  ajiainst  baseness,  of 
bitter  disgust  at  dishonesty,  but  foi'  tiie  wise  and  linn  support  of  his 
moth(M'.  When  he  retunu'd  to  liei-,  after  a  day  of  painful  sti'uggles  with 
odious  deceptions,  he  found  himself  suddcaily  ti'ansportcd  into  an  atmos- 
phere of  such  beneficent  purity,  of  such  radiant  serenity,  that  he  lost 
almost  on  the  instant  the  remembrance  of  the  base  things  by  which  he 
had  been  so  cruelly  tortured  during  the  day  ;  the  ])a]igs  of  his  heart 
were  appeased  at  the  mere  contact  of  her  great  and  lofty  soul  ;  aixl, 
therefore,  his  love  for  her  resembled  idolatry.  When  he  lost  her  he 
experienced  one  of  those  cahn,  deep  sorrows  which  have  no  end  —  which 
become,  as  it  were,  part  of  life,  and  have  even  sometimes  their  days  of 
melancholy  sweetness.  A  little  while  after  this  gi-eat  misfortune  M. 
Hardy  became  more  closely  connected  Avitli  his  workmen.  He  had 
always  been  a  just  and  good  master  ;  but,  although  the  place  that  his 
mother  left  in  his  heart  would  ever  remain  void,  he  felt,  as  it  W(>re,  a 
redoubled  overflowing  of  the  aflfeetions,  and  the  more  he  suffered  the 
more  he  craved  to  see  happy  faces  around  him.  The  wonderful  amt^li- 
oratious  which  he  now  jjroduced  in  the  physical  and  moral  comlition 
of  all  about  him  served,  not  to  divert,  but  to  occupy  his  gi-ief.  Little 
liy  little,  he  withdrew  from  the  world,  and  concentrated  his  life  in  three 
affections  :  a  tender  and  devoted  friendship,  which  seemed  to  include 
all  past  friendships  ;  a  love  ardent  and  sincere,  like  a  last  passion  ;  and 
a  paternal  attachment  to  his  workmen.  His  days  therefore  passed  in 
the  heart  of  that  little  world,  so  full  of  respect  and  gratitude  toward 
him — a  world  which  he  had,  as  it  were,  created  after  the  image  of  his 
mind,  that  he  might  find  there  a  refuge  from  the  painful  realities  he 
dreaded,  surrounded  with  good,  intelligent,  happy  beings,  capable  of 
responding  to  the  noble  thoughts  which  had  become  more  and  more 
necessary  to  his  existence.  Thus,  after  many  sorrows,  M.  Hardy  arrived 
at  the  maturity  of  age,  possessing  a  sincere  friend,  a  mistress  worthy  of 
his  love,  and,  knowing  himself  certain  of  the  jiassionate  devotion  of  his 
workmen,  had  attained,  at  the  period  of  this  history,  all  the  happiness 
he  could  hoi>e  for  since  his  mother's  death. 

M.  de  Blessac,  his  bosom  friend,  had  long  been  worthy  of  his  touch- 
ing and  fraternal  atïection  ;  but  we  have  seen  by  what  diabolical  means 
Father  d'Aigrigny  and  Rodin  had  succ-eeded  in  making  M.  de  Blessac, 
until  then  upright  and  sincere,  the  instrument  of  their  machinations. 

The  two  friends,  who  had  felt  on  their  journey  a  little  of  the  sharp 
influence  of  the  north  wind,  were  warming  themselves  at  a  good  tii-e 
lighted  in  M.  Hardy's  parlor. 
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"  Oh  !  my  deal'  Marcel,  I  begin  really  to  get  old,"  said  M.  Hardy,  with 
a  smile,  addi'essing  M.  de  Blessae  ;  "  I  feel  more  and  more  the  want  of 
being  at  home.  To  depart  from  my  usual  hal)its  has  become  painti;l  to 
me,  and  I  execrate  whatever  obliges  me  to  leave  this  happy  little  spot 
of  gi'ouud." 

"  And  when  I  think,"  answered  M.  de  Blessae,  unable  to  forbear 
blushing,  "when  I  think,  my  friend,  that  you  undertook  this  long 
journey  only  for  my  sake  ! " 

"  Well,  my  dear  Marcel  !  have  you  not  just  accompanied  me  in  your 
turn  in  an  excursion  which,  without  you,  would  have  been  as  tiresome 
as  it  has  been  charming  ?  " 

"  "What  a  difference,  my  friend  !  I  have  contracted  toward  you  a 
debt  that  I  can  never  repay." 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear  Marcel  !  Between  us  there  are  no  distinctions 
of  iiicitm  and  tuuin.  Besides,  in  matters  of  friendship  it  is  as  sweet  to 
give  as  to  receive." 

"  Nol)le  heart  !  noble  heart  !  " 

"  Say,  happy  heart  !  most  happy  in  the  last  affections  for  which  it 
beats." 

"And  who,  gracious  Heaven!  could  desei-ve  happiness  on  earth,  if  it 
be  not  you,  my  friend  !  " 

"  And  to  what  do  I  owe  that  happiness  ?  To  the  affections  which  I 
found  here  ready  to  sustain  me  when,  deprived  of  the  support  of  my 
mother,  who  was  all  my  strength,  I  felt  myself — I  confess  my  weakness — 
almost  incapable  of  standing  up  against  adversity." 

"You,  my  friend,  with  so  firm  and  resolute  a  character  in  doing- 
good,  you,  that  I  have  seen  struggle  with  so  much  energy  and  courage 
to  secure  the  triumph  of  some  gi-eat  and  noble  idea  !  " 

"  Yes  ;  but  the  farther  I  advance  in  my  career  the  more  I  am  dis- 
gusted with  all  Ijase  and  shamefid  actions,  and  the  less  strength  I  feel 
to  encounter  them." 

"  Were  it  necessary,  you  would  have  the  courage,  my  friend." 

"  ]My  dear  Marcel,"  replied  M.  Hardy,  with  mild  and  restrained  emo- 
tion, "  I  have  often  said  to  you  :  My  courage  was  my  mother.  You 
see,  my  friend,  when  I  went  to  her,  with  my  heart  torn  by  some  hor- 
rible ingratitude  or  disgusted  by  some  base  deceit,  she,  taking  my  hands 
between  her  own  venerable  palms,  would  say  to  me  in  her  grave  and 
tender  voice  :  '  IMy  dear  child,  it  is  for  the  ungrateful  and  dishonest  to 
suffer  ;  let  us  ])ity  tli(>  wicked,  let  us  forget  evil,  and  only  think  of  good.' 
Then,  my  friend,  this  heart,  jiaiiifully  contracted,  expanded  lieneath 
the  sacred  iniluence  of  the  maternal  words,  and  every  day  I  gathered 
strength  from  her  to  recommence  on  the  morrow  a  crviel  struggle  with 
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the  sad  necessities  of  my  coiiditioii.  Il;ii)])ily,  it  has  pleased  God  that, 
after  losing  that  beloved  motlicr,  I  have  been  able  to  land  iip  my  life 
with  aflfections,  dejjrived  of  which,  1  c(mfess,  I  should  find  myself  fecljle 
and  disarmed;  for  yon  cannot  tell,  IVIarcel,  the  support,  the  strength 
that  I  have  found  in  your  friendship." 

"  Do  not  speak  of  me,  my  deal'  friend,"  l'e^ilied  M.  de  Blessac,  dissem- 
bling his  emliarrassment.  "  Let  us  talk  of  anothei-  aft'ectiou,  almost  as 
sweet  and  tender  as  that  of  a  mother." 

"  I  understand  you,  my  good  Marcel,"  replied  M.  Hardy  ;  "  I  have 
concealed  nothing  from  you,  since,  under  such  serious  circumstances,  I 
had  recourse  to  the  counsels  of  your  friendship.  Well!  yes;  I  tliink 
that  every  day  I  live  augments  my  adoration  ft>r  tliis  woman,  the  only 
one  that  I  have  ever  passionately  loved,  the  only  one  that  I  sliall  now 
ever  love.  And  then  I  must  tell  you  tliat  my  mother,  not  knowing 
what  Margaret  was  to  me,  was  often  loud  in  her  praise,  and  that  circum- 
stance renders  this  love  almost  sacred  in  my  eyes." 

"  And  then  there  are  such  strange  resemblances  between  Madame 
de  Noisy's  character  and  yours,  my  friend;  above  all,  in  her  worship 
of  her  mother." 

"  It  is  true.  Marcel  ;  that  affection  has  often  caused  me  1  )ot]i  admiratii  n\ 
and  torment.  How  often  she  has  said  to  me,  with  her  haljitual  frank- 
ness :  '  I  have  sacrificed  all  for  you,  lint  I  would  sacrifice  you  for  my 
mother.'  " 

"  Thank  Heaven,  my  friend,  you  will  never  see  Madame  de  Noisy 
exposed  to  that  cruel  choice.  Her  mother,  you  say,  has  long  renounced 
her  intention  of  returning  to  America,  where  M.  de  Noisy,  perfectly  care- 
less of  his  wife,  appears  to  have  settled  himself  permanently.  Thanks 
to  the  discreet  devotion  of  the  excellent  woman  by  whom  Margaret  was 
brought  up,  your  love  is  concealed  in  the  deepest  mystery.  What  could 
disturb  it  now  f  " 

"  Nothing  —  oil  !  nothing,"  cried  M.  Hardy.  "  I  have  almost  security 
for  its  duration." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  my  friend  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know  if  I  ought  to  tell  you." 

"  Have  you  ever  found  me  indiscreet,  my  friend  ?  " 

"  You,  good  Marcel  !  how  can  you  suppose  such  a  thing  ?  "  said  M. 
Hardy,  in  a  tone  of  friendly  reproach  ;  "no  !  but  I  do  not  like  to  tell 
you  of  my  happiness  till  it  is  comjilete;    and  I   am   not   yet   quite 

certain " 

A  servant  entered  this  moment  and  said  to  M.  Hardy  : 

"  Sir,  there  is  an  old  gentleman  who  wishes  to  speak  t(i  you  on  very 
pressing  business." 
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"  So  soon  !  "  said  M.  Hardy,  with  a  slight  movement  of  impatience. 
"  With  your  permission,  my  friend." 

Then,  as  M.  de  Blessac  seemed  about  to  withdraw  into  the  next  room^ 
M.  Hardy  added,  witli  a  smik^  : 

"  Xo,  no  ;  do  not  stir.     Your  presence  will  shorten  the  inter^'iew." 

"  But  if  it  be  a  matter  of  business,  my  frieud  ?" 

"  I  do  everything  openly,  as  you  know."  Then,  addressing  the 
servant,  M.  Hardy  bade  him  : 

"  Ask  the  gentleman  to  walk  in." 

"  The  postilion  wishes  to  know  if  he  is  to  wait  !  " 

"  Certainly  ;  he  will  take  M.  de  Blessac  back  to  Paris." 
The  servant  withdrew,  and  presently  returned,  introducing  Rodin,, 
with  whom  M.  de  Blessac  was  not  acquainted,  his  treacherous  bargain 
having  been  negotiated  through  another  agent. 

"M.  Hardy!"  said  Rodin,  bowing  respectfully  to  the  two  friends,  and 
looking  fi'om  one  to  the  other  with  an  air  of  intjuiry. 

"  That  is  my  name,  sir  ;  what  can  I  do  to  serve  you  I  "  answered  the 
manufacturer  kindly;  for,  at  first  sight  of  the  humble  and  ill-dressed 
old  man,  he  expected  an  application  for  assistance. 

"  M.  François  Hardy,"  repeated  Rodin,  as  if  he  wished  to  make  sure 
of  the  identity  of  the  person. 

"  I  have  had  the  honor  to  tell  you  that  I  am  he." 

"  I  have  a  private  communication  to  make  to  you,  sir,"  said  Rodin. 

"  You  may  speak,  sir.  This  gentleman  is  my  friend,"  said  M.  Hardy, 
pointing  to  M.  de  Blessac. 

"  But  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  alone,  sir,"  resumed  Rodin. 
M.  de  Blessac   was   again   about   to   withdraw,  when   M.   Hardy 
retained  him  with  a  glance,  and  said  to  Rodin  kindly,  for  he  thought 
his  feelings  might  be  hurt  by  asking  a  favor  in  jn'esence  of  a  third 
party. 

"  Permit  me  to  incpiire  if  it  is  on  your  account  or  on  mine  that  you 
wish  this  interview  to  be  secret  f  " 

"  On  your  aecoimt  entirely,  sir,"  answered  Rodin. 

"  Then,  sir,"  said  M.  Hardy,  with  some  surprise,  "  you  may  speak  out. 
I  have  no  secrets  from  this  gentleman." 

After  a  moment's  silence,  Rodin  resumed,  addressing  himself  to  M. 
Hardy  : 

"  Sir,  you  deserve,  I  know,  all  the  good  tliat  is  said  of  you  ;  and  you 
therefore  command  the  sympathy  of  every  honest  man." 

"  I  hope  so,  sir." 

"  Now,  as  an  honest  man,  I  come  to  rcndci-  you  a  service." 

"  And  this  service,  sii' " 
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"  To  reveal  to  you  an  infaiiions  piece  of  treaehery,  of  wliich  yon  liavo 
been  the  vietiiii." 

"I  think,  sii-,  yon  ninst  he  deceived." 

"  I  have  the  proofs  of  what  I  assert." 

"  Proofs  ?  " 

"  The  written  joroofs  of  the  treachery  that  I  come  to  reveal  ;  I  have 
them  here,"  answered  Rodin.  "  In  a  word,  a  man  wh(nn  yuu  Ijclieved 
your  friend  has  shamefully  deceived  you,  sir." 

"  And  the  name  of  this  man  ?  " 

"  M.  Marcel  de  Blessac,"  replied  Rodiu. 
On  these  words,  M.  de  Blessac  started  and  became  pale  as  deatli. 
He  could  hardly  murnuir  : 

«Sir " 

But,  without  looking  at  his  friend  or  perceiving  his  agitation,  M. 
Hardy  seized  his  hand  and  exclaimed  hastily  : 

"  Silence,  my  friend  !  "  Then,  wliile  his  eye  flashed  with  indignation, 
he  turned  toward  Rodin,  who  had  not  ceased  to  look  him  full  in  the 
face,  and  said  to  him,  with  an  air  of  lofty  disdain  : 

"  What  !  do  you  accuse  M.  de  Blessac  f  " 

"  Yes,  I  accuse  him,"  replied  Rodin  briefly. 

"  Do  you  know  him  I  " 

"  I  have  never  seen  him." 

"  Of  what  do  you  accuse  him  1  And  how  dare  you  say  that  he  has 
betrayed  me  ?  " 

"  Two  words,  if  you  please,"  said  Rodin,  with  an  emotion  which  he 
appeared  hardly  able  to  i-estrain.  "  If  one  man  of  honor  sees  another 
about  to  be  slain  by  an  assassin,  ought  he  not  give  the  alarm  of 
murder  t  " 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  but  what  has  that  to  do " 

"  In  my  eyes,  sir,  certain  treasons  are  as  criminal  as  murders  ;  I  have 
come  to  place  myself  Ijetweeii  the  assassin  and  his  victim." 

"  The  assassin  i  The  victim  I  "  said  M.  Hardy,  more  and  more  aston- 
ished. 

"  You  doubtless  know  M.  de  Blessac's  writing  i  "  said  Rodin. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Then  read  this,"  said  Rodin,  drawing  from  his  pocket  a  letter  which 
he  handed  to  M.  Hardy. 

Casting  now  for  the  first  time  a  glance  at  M.  de  Blessac,  the  manu- 
facturer drew  back  a  step,  terrified  at  the  deathlike  paleness  of  this  man 
who,  struck  dumb  with  shame,  coidd  not  find  a  word  to  justify  himself  ; 
for  he  was  far  from  possessing  the  audacious  elïroutery  necessary  to 
carry  him  through  his  treachery. 
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"  Marcel  !  "  cried  M.  Hardy  in  alarm,  and  deeply  agitated  by  this 
unexpected  blow.     "  Marcel  !  how  pale  you  are  !  you  do  not  answer  !  " 

"  Marcel  !  This,  then,  is  M.  de  Blessac  I  "  cried  Rodin,  feigning  the 
most  painful  surprise.     "  Oh,  sir,  if  I  had  known " 

"  But  don't  you  hear  this  man.  Marcel  ?  "  cried  M.  Hardy.  "  He  says 
that  you  have  Ijetrayed  me  infamously." 

He  seized  the  hand  of  M.  de  Blessac.    That  hand  was  cold  as  ice. 

"  Oh,  Cxod  !  Oh,  God  !  "  said  M.  Hardy,  di-awing  back  in  horror  ;  "  he 
makes  no  answer  !  " 

"  Since  I  am  in  presence  of  M.  de  Blessac."  resumed  Rodin,  "  T  am 
foi'ced  to  ask  him  if  he  can  deny  having  addressed  many  letters  to  the 
Rue  du  Milieu  des  Ursins,  at  Paris,  under  cover  of  M.  Rodin." 
M.  de  Blessac  remained  dumb. 

M.  Hardy,  still  unwilling  to  believe  what  he  saw  and  heard,  con- 
vulsively tore  open  the  letter,  which  Rodin  had  just  delivered  to  him, 
and  read  the  first  few  lines,  interrupting  the  perusal  with  exclamations 
of  grief  and  amazfment.  He  did  not  require  to  finish  the  letter,  to  con- 
vince himself  of  the  black  treachery  of  M.  de  Blessac.  He  staggered  ; 
for  a  moment  his  senses  seemed  to  abandon  him.  The  horrible  dis- 
covery made  him  giddy,  and  his  head  swam  on  his  first  look  down  into 
that  abyss  of  infamy.  The  loathsome  letter  dropped  from  his  tremliling 
hands.  But  soon  indignation,  rage,  and  scorn  succeeded  this  moment 
of  despair,  and  rushing,  pale  and  terrilile,  upon  M.  de  Blessac  : 

"  Wretch  !  "  he  exclaimed,  with  a  tln-eatening  gesture.  But,  pausing 
as  in  the  act  to  strike  :  "  No  !  "  he  added,  with  fearful  calmness.  "  It 
would  be  to  soil  my  hand." 

He  turned  toward  Rodin,  who  had  approached  hastily,  as  if  to  inter- 
pose. 

"  It  is  not  woi-fli  while  chastising  a  wretch,"  said  M.  Hardy  ;  "  Imt  I 
will  press  your  honest  hand,  sir, —  for  you  have  had  the  courage  to 
unmask  a  traitor  and  a  coward." 

"  Sir  Î  "  cried  M.  de  Blessac,  overcome  with  shame  ;  "  I  am  at  your 

orders — and " 

He  could  not  finish.  The  sound  of  voices  was  heard  behind  the 
door,  which  opened  violently,  and  an  aged  woman  entered,  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  the  servant,  exclaiming  in  an  agitated  voice  : 

"I  tell  y(m,  I  must  speak  instantly  to  your  master." 
On  hearing  this  A'oice,  and  at  sight  of  the  pale,  weeping  woman,  M. 
Hardy,  forgetting  M.  de  Blessac,  Rodin,  the  infamous  treachery,  and 
all,  fell  back  a  step  and  exclaimed  : 

"  Madame  Dujjarc  !  yon  here  !  What  is  tlie  matter  ?" 

"  Oh,  sir!  a  great  misfortune " 
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"Miirgarot  !  "  cvicd  i\I.  Hardy,  in  a  tone  of  dcspah-. 
"  She  is  gone,  sir  !  " 

"  Gone  !  "  roi)eated  M.  Hardy,  as  horrorstruck  as  if  a  thunderbolt  had 
fallen  at  his  feet.     "  Margaret  goiu^  !  " 


"  All  is  discovered.     Her  mother  took  her  away  —  three  days  ago  !  " 
said  the  unhappy  woman,  in  a  failing  voice. 

"  Gone  !  Margaret  !  It  is  not  true.  You  deceive  me,"  cried  M.  Hardy. 
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Refusing  to  hear  more,  wild,  despairing,  he  rushed  out  of  tlie  house, 
threw  himseK  into  his  carriage,  to  wliieli  the  post-liorses  were  still  har- 
nessed, waiting  for  M.  de  Blessae,  and  said  to  the  postihon  : 
"  To  Paris  !  as  fast  as  you  can  go  !  " 

As  the  carriage,  rapid  as  lightning,  started  upon  the  road  to  Paris, 
the  wind  brought  nearer  the  distant  sound  of  the  wai'-song  of  the 
Wolves,  who  were  rushing  toward  the  factory. 


CHAPTER    V 


THE     ATTACK 


HEN  M.  Hardy  bad  quitted  tlie  factory,  Rotliu,  who  was  not 
prepared  for  this  suddeu  departure,  returned  slowly  to  his 
haekney-coach  ;  but  he  stopped  suddenly,  and  started  with 
pleasure  and  surprise  when  he  saw,  at  soru(;  distance. 
Marshal  Simon  and  his  father  advancing  toward  one  of  the  wings  of 
the  common  dwelling-house  ;  for  an  accidental  circumstance  had  so  far 
delayed  the  interview  of  the  father  and  son. 

"  Very  well  !  "  said  Rodin.  "  Better  and  better  !   Now,  only  let  my  man 
have  found  out  and  persuaded  little  Rose-Pompon  !  " 
And  Rodin  hastened  toward  his  hackney-coach. 
At  this  moment  the  wind,  which  continued  to  rise,  brought  to  the 
ear  of  the  Jesuit  the  war-song  of  the  approaching  H  o/rr.s-. 

After  having  listened  attentively  for  a  moment  to  this  distant  noise, 
with  his  foot  on  the  step,  Rodin,  as  he  took  his  seat,  said  : 

"  At  present  the  worthy  M.  Van  Dael  of  Java  will  be  sure  that  his 
drafts  on  the  Baron  Tripeaud  are  good." 

The  coach  took  the  road  toward  the  barrier. 

Several  workmen  about  to  return  to  Paris  with  tlie  answer  of  their 
comrades  to  other  propositions  relative  to  the  secret  societies,  had  need 
of  conferring  apart  with  the  father  of  Marshal  Simon.  Hence  the 
delay  in  his  interview  with  his  son. 

The  old  man,  foreman  of  the  factory,  occupied  two  rooms  on  the 
ground-floor  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  wings  of  the  common  dwelling  ; 
a  little  garden,  where  he  amused  himself,  lay  below  his  windows  ;  the 
glass  door  which  led  to  it  was  always  open,  and  allowed  the  already 
warm  sun  of  March  to  penetrate  to  the  modest  room,  into  which  there 
had  just  entered  a  workman  in  a  blouse  and  a  marshal  of  France  in 
full  uniform. 
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The  marshal,  clasping  his  father's  hands  between  his,  said,  in  a  voice 
of  such  deep  emotion  that  the  old  man  started  : 

"  Father,  I  am  verj^  unhappy." 
A  painful  expression,  until  then  concealed,  suddenly  darkened  the 
countenance  of  the  marshal. 

"  You  unhappy  !  "  cried  Father  Simon  anxiously,  as  he  pressed  nearer 
to  the  marshal. 

"  I  will  tell  you  all,  father,"  replied  the  marshal  in  a  changed  voice, 
"  for  I  have  need  of  your  advice." 

"  As  regards  honor  or  loyalty,  you  have  no  need  of  any  one's  advice." 

"  You  alone,  father,  can  relieve  me  from  a  state  of  uncertainty  which 
torments  me." 

"  Explain  yoiirself,  I  beg." 

"  For  some  days  my  daughters  have  appeared  constrained  in  manner 
and  lost  in  thought.  During  the  first  moments  of  our  reunion  they 
were  mad  with  joy  and  happiness.  Suddenly  all  has  changed  ;  they  are 
becoming  more  and  more  sad.  Yesterday  I  detected  tears  in  their 
eyes  ;  then,  deejjly  moved,  I  clasped  them  in  my  arms  and  implored 
them  to  tell  me  the  cause  of  theii"  sorrow.  Without  answering,  they 
threw  themselves  on  my  neck  and  covered  my  face  with  their  tears." 

"  It  is  strange.     To  what  do  you  attribute  this  alteration  f  " 

"  Sometimes  I  think  I  have  not  sufficiently  concealed  from  them  the 
grief  occasioned  me  by  the  loss  of  their  mother,  and  they  are,  perhaps, 
miserable  that  they  do  not  suffice  for  my  happiness.  And  yet — inex- 
plicable as  it  is — they  seem  not  only  to  understand  but  to  share  my  sor- 
row. Yesterday  Blanche  said  to  me  :  '  How  much  happier  still  should 
W(?  Ite  if  our  mother  were  with  us  ! '  " 

"  Sharing  your  sorrow,  they  caimot  reproach  you  with  it.  There 
must  be  some  other  cause  for  their  grief." 

"  So  I  have  said  to  myself.  But  what  is  the  cause  !  I  try  in  vain  to 
discover  it.  Sometimes  I  even  imagine  an  evil  demon  has  come  between 
my  children  and  me.  An  absurd,  foolish  idea,  I  know  ;  but  when  sound 
reasons  fail,  the  most  senseless  suppositions  are  embraced." 

"  Who  could  come  between  you  and  yoiir  children  !  " 

"  No  one  I  know." 

"  Come,  come,"  said  the  old  man  paternally,  "  wait,  have  patience, 
watch,  examine  these  poor  young  hearts  with  the  care  I  know  you  pos- 
sess, and  you  will  discover,  I  am  sure,  some  very  innocent  secret." 

"  Y^es,"  said  the  marshal,  looking  fixedly  at  his  father  ;  "  yes  ;  but  to 
penetrate  this  secret  it  woiild  lie  necessary  not  to  leave  them." 

"Wliat  (h)  yon  mean?" 

"  First  learn,  father,  what  are  the  duties  which  would  keep  me  here  ; 
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then  yoii  shall  know  those  whioh  may  take  mo  away  from  you,  from 
luy  (lanii'hters,  and  from  my  other  cliild." 

'"  Wliat  other  child  ?  " 

"  The  son  of  my  old  friend  ;  the  Indian  prince." 

"  Djalma  f     Is  there  anything  the  matter  with  him  'i  " 

"  Father,  he  frightens  me.  I  told  yon,  father,  oî  his  mad  and  nidiappy 
passion  for  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville." 

"  Does  that  frighten  you,  my  son?  "  said  liic  old  man,  looking  at  the 
marshal  with  surprise.  "  Djalma  is  only  eighteen,  and,  at  thai  age, 
one  love  drives  away  another." 

All  at  once  an  alarming  sound  was  lionic  hy  a  gust  of  wind,  and 
the  marshal  paused. 

"What  is  that?" 
After  listening  to  the  confused  noises  coming  and  going  with  the 
blast,  the  old  man  said  : 

"  Some  drunkards  singing." 

"It  sounds  like  the  cries  of  a  crowd,"  replied  the  mai'sJial,  and  then, 
when  the  sound  ceased,  continued  : 

"  You  have  no  idea  of  the  ravages  which  the  passion  has  already 
made  in  the  ardent,  indomitalde  hoy  ;  sometimes  fits  of  savage  fei'ocity 
follow  the  most  painful  dejection.  Yesterday  I  came  suddenly  upon 
him  ;  his  eyes  were  bloodshot,  his  features  contracted  with  rage  ;  yield- 
ing to  an  impulse  of  mad  fury,  he  was  piercing  with  his  poniard  a 
cushion  of  red  cloth,  while  he  exclaimed,  panting  for  breath  :  '  Ha  ! 
blood!  I  ivill  have  hlood!''  'Unhappy  boy!'  I  said  to  him,  'what 
means  this  insane  passion  I'  ''Piii  killii/r/  flir  iikii/  ."  replied  he,  in  a  hol- 
low and  savagt*  voice  ;  it  is  thus  he  designates  his  supposed  rival." 

"  There  is  indeed  something  terrible,"  said  the  old  man,  "  in  such  a 
passion,  in  such  a  heart." 

"  At  other  times,"  resumed  the  marshal,  "  it  is  against  Mademoiselle 
de  Cardoville  that  his  rage  bursts  forth  ;  and  at  others  against  himself. 
I  have  been  obliged  to  remove  his  weapons,  for  a  man  who  came  with 
him  from  Java,  and  who  appears  much  attached  to  him,  has  informed 
me  that  he  suspected  him  of  entertaining  some  thoughts  of  suicide." 

"  Unfortunate  boy  !  " 

"  Well,  father,"  said  Marshal  Simon,  with  profound  bitterness  ;  "  it  is 
at  the  moment  when  my  daughters  and  my  adopted  son  require  all  my 
solicitude  that  I  am  perhaps  on  the  eve  of  quitting  them." 

"  Of  quitting  them  f  " 

"  Yes,  to  fulfill  a  still  more  sacred  duty  than  that  imposed  by  friend- 
ship or  family,"  said  the  marshal,  in  so  grave  and  solemn  a  tone  that  his 
father  exclaimed,  with  deep  emotion  : 
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"  What  can  this  duty  be  !  " 

"  Father,"  said  the  marshal,  after  remaining  a  moment  in  thoughtful 
silence,  "  who  made  me  what  I  am  ?  Who  gave  me  the  ducal  titl(^  and 
the  marshal's  baton  t  " 

"  Napoleon." 

"  For  you,  the  stern  rei^ublican,  I  know  that  he  lost  all  his  value  when, 
from  the  first  citizen  of  a  republic,  he  became  an  emperor." 

"  I  cursed  his  weakness,"  said  Father  Simon  sadly  ;  "  the  demi-god 
sank  into  a  man." 

"  But  for  me,  father — for  me,  the  soldier,  who  have  always  fought 
beside  him,  or  under  his  eye  ;  for  me,  whom  he  raised  from  the  lowest 
rank  in  the  army  to  the  highest  ;  for  me,  whom  he  loaded  with  benefits 
and  marks  of  affection  ;  for  me,  he  was  more  than  a  hero,  he  was  a 
friend — and  there  was  as  much  gratitude  as  admii'ation  in  my  idolatry 
for  him.  When  he  was  exiled,  I  would  fain  have  shared  his  exile  ;  they 
refused  me  that  favor  ;  then  I  conspired,  then  I  drew  my  sword  against 
those  who  had  robbed  his  son  of  the  crown  which  France  had  given  him." 

"  And,  in  your  position,  you  did  well,  Pierre  ;  without  sharing  your 
admiration,  I  understood  yoru"  gratitude.  The  projects  of  exile,  the  con- 
spiracies—  I  approved  them  all  ;  you  know  it." 

"  Well,  then,  that  disinherited  child,  in  whose  name  I  conspired  sev- 
enteen years  ago,  is  now  of  an  age  to  wield  his  father's  sword." 

"  Napoleon  II.  !  "  exclaimed  the  old  man,  looking  at  his  son  in  surprise 
and  extreme  anxiety  ;  "  the  King  of  Rome  !  " 

"King?  no;  he  is  no  longer  king.  Napoleon  f  no;  he  is  no  longer 
Napoleon.  They  have  given  him  some  Austrian  name,  because  the  other 
frightened  them.  Everything  frightens  them.  Do  you  know  what  they 
are  doing  with  the  son  of  the  emperor  Î  "  resumed  the  marshal,  with 
painful  excitement.    "  They  are  torturing  him — killing  him  by  inches  !  " 

"  ^W\o  told  you  this  !  " 

"  Somebody  who  knows,  whose  words  are  lint  too  true.  Yes  ;  the  sou 
of  the  emperor  struggles  with  all  his  strength  against  a  premature 
death.  With  his  eyes  turned  toward  France,  he  waits — he  waits — and 
no  one  comes — no  one  ;  out  of  all  the  men  that  his  father  made  as  great 
as  they  once  were  little,  not  one  thinks  of  that  crowned  child,  whom 
they  are  stifling  till  he  dies." 

"  But  you  think  of  him  I  " 

"  Yes  ;  but  I  had  first  to  learn — oh  !  there  is  no  doul)t  of  it,  foi-  I  have 
not  derived  all  my  infornuition  from  the  same  source — I  had  first  to  learn 
the  cruel  fate  of  this  youtli,  to  wliom  I  also  swore  allegiance;  for  one 
<lay,  as  I  have  told  you,  the  eni])eror,  j)roud  and  loving  father  as  he  was, 
showed  him  to  me  in  his  cradle,  and  said  :  '  My  old  friend,  you  will  be 
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to  the  son  what  you  liiivc  l)ccii  lo  Ihe  father:  who  loves  us,  loves  our 
France.'  " 

"  Yes,  1  know  it.  Many  times  you  have;  repeated  those;  words  to  m<;, 
and,  like  yoiu'self,  I  have  been  moved  by  them." 

"Well,  father!  suppose,  informed  of  the  sufferings  of  the  son  of  the 
emperor,  1  had  seen  —  witli  tlu'  positive  certainty  that  I  was  not 
deceived  —  a  letter  from  a  person  of  high  I'ank  iu  tlie  court  of  \'i(;nna, 
offering  to  a  man  that  was  still  faithful  to  the  emperor's  memory  the 
means  of  communicating  with  the  King  of  Rome,  and  jiei'haps  of  saving 
him  from  his  tormentors " 

"What  next?"  said  the  workman,  looking  fixedly  at  his  son.  "  Sup- 
pose Napoleon  II.  once  at  liberty " 

"What  next?"  exclaimed  the  marshal.  Then  he  added,  in  a  su]i- 
pressed  voice:  "  Do  you  think,  father,  that  France  is  insensible  to  tin; 
himailiations  she  endures  I  Do  you  think  that  the  memory  of  the 
emperor  is  extinct  ?  No,  no  ;  it  is,  above  all,  in  the  days  of  our  coun- 
try's degradation  that  she  whispers  that  sacred  name.  How  would  it 
be,  then,  were  that  name  to  rise  glorious  on  the  frontier,  reviving  in 
his  son  ?  Do  you  not  think  that  the  heart  of  all  France  would  beat 
for  him  ?  " 

"  This  implies  a  conspiracy  against  the  present  government,  with 
Napoleon  II.  for  a  watchword,"  said  the  workman.  "  This  is  very 
serious." 

"  I  told  you,  father,  that  I  was  very  unhappy;  judge  if  it  be  not  so," 
cried  the  marshal.  "  Not  only  I  ask  my^self  if  I  ought  to  abandon 
my  children  and  you,  to  run  the  risk  of  so  daring  an  enterprise,  but  I 
ask  myself  if  I  am  not  lK>und  to  the  present  government,  which,  in 
acknowledging  my  rank  and  title,  if  it  bestowed  no  favor,  at  least  did 
me  an  act  of  justice.  How  shall  I  decide  ?  —  abandon  aU  that  I  love, 
or  remain  insensible  to  the  tortures  of  the  sou  of  the  emperor  —  of  that 
emperor  to  whom  I  owe  everything,  to  whom  I  have  sworn  fidelity, 
both  to  himself  and  child  f  Shall  I  lose  this  only  opportunity,  perhaps, 
of  saving  him,  or  shall  I  conspire  in  his  favor  I  Tell  me  if  I  exaggerate 
what  I  OAve  to  the  memory  of  the  emperor?  Decide  for  me,  father! 
During  a  whole  sleepless  night  I  strove  to  discover,  in  the  midst  of  this 
chaos,  the  line  prescribed  by  honor  ;  but  I  only  wandered  from  inde- 
cision to  indecision.  You  alone,  father  —  you  alone,  I  repeat,  can 
direct  me." 

After  remaining  for  some  moments  in  deep  thought  the  old  man 
was  about  to  answer,  when  some  person,  running  across  the  little  gar- 
den, o])ened  the  door  hastily  and  entered  the  room  in  which  were  the 
marshal  and  his  father.     It  was  01i\àer,  the  young  workman,  who  had 
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been  able  to  effect  his  escape  from  the  village  iu  which  the  Wolres  had 
assembled. 

"  M.  Simon  !  M.  Simon  !  ''  cried  he,  pale  and  panting  for  breath. 
"  They  are  here  —  close  at  hand.  They  have  come  to  attack  the 
factor}'." 

"  Who  ?  "  cried  the  old  man,  rising  hastily. 

"The  Wolves,  quarrymen  and  stouecuttei'S,  joined  on  the  road  by  a 

crowd  of  people  from  the  neighborhood,  and  vagabonds  from  town. 

Do  you  not  hear  them  !     They  are  shouting,  '  Death  to  the  Dcvourers  ."  " 

The   clamor  was  indeed  approaching,  and  grew  more  and  more 

distinct. 

"  It  is  the  same  noise  that  I  heard  just  now,"  said  the  marshal,  rising 
in  his  turn. 

"  There  are  more  than  two  hundred  of  them,  M.  Simon,"  said  Oliviei-; 
"  they  are  armed  with  clubs  and  stones,  and  unfortunately  the  gi'eater 
part  of  our  workmen  are  in  Paris.  We  are  not  above  forty  here  in  all  ; 
the  women  and  chikU-en  are  already  flying  to  their  chambei's,  screaming 
for  terror.     Do  you  not  hear  them  ?  " 

The  ceiling  shook  beneatli  the  tread  of  many  liasty  feet. 

"  Will  this  attack  be  a  serious  one  ?"  said  the  marshal  to  his  fatliei', 
who  appeared  more  and  more  dejected. 

"  Very  serious,"  said  the  old  man  ;  "  there  is  nothing  more  fierce  than 
these  combats  l^etween  different  unions  ;  and  everything  has  been  done 
lately  to  excite  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  against  the  factory." 

"  If  you  are  so  inferior  in  number,"  said  the  marshal,   "  you  must 

begin  by  barricading  all  the  doors,  and  then " 

He  was  unable  to  conclude.  A  burst  of  ferocious  cries  shook  the 
windows  of  the  room,  and  seemed  so  near  and  loud  that  the  marshal, 
his  father,  and  the  young  workman  rushed  out  into  the  little  garden, 
which  was  l)ounded  on  one  side  by  a  wall  that  sepai'ated  it  from  the 
fields. 

Suddenly,  while  the  shouts  redoubled  in  violence,  a  shower  of  large 
stones,  intended  to  break  the  windows  of  the  house,  smashed  some  of 
the  panes  on  the  first  stoi-y,  struck  against  the  wall,  and  fell  into  the 
garden  all  around  the  marshal  and  his  father. 

By  a  fatal  chance  one  of  these  large  stones  struck  the  old  man  on 
the  head.  He  staggered,  bent  forward,  and  fell  bleeding  into  the  arms 
of  Marshal  Simon,  just  as  arose  from  without,  with  increased  fm-y,  the 
savage  cries  of,  "  Death  to  the  Dcvourcra  .'" 


CHAPTER   A^I 

THE    "wolves"    and    THE     "dEYUUKEKS" 

T  was  a  frightful  thing  to  view  the  approach  of  tlie  lawh'ss 
crowd,  whose  first  act  of  hostility  had  liccii  so  fatal  to  Mar- 
shal Simon's  father. 

One  wing  of  the  common  dwelliug-honse,  whicli  joined 
tlie  gaixlen-wall  on  that  side,  was  next  to  the  fields.  It  was  tliere  that 
the  Wolves  began  their  attack.  The  i^rocipitatiou  of  their  march,  the 
halt  they  had  made  at  two  public-houses  on  the  road,  their  ardent  impa- 
tience for  the  approaching  struggle,  had  inflamed  these  men  to  a  high 
pitch  of  savage  excitement.  Having  dischai'ged  their  first  shower  of 
stones,  most  of  the  assailants  stoo^^ed  down  to  look  for  more  ammuni- 
tion. Some  of  them,  to  do  so  with  greater  ease,  held  their  bludgeons 
between  their  teeth  ;  others  had  placed  them  against  the  wall  ;  here  and 
thei'e  groups  had  formed  tumultuoiisly  round  the  princi2)al  leaders  of 
the  band  ;  the  most  neatly  dressed  of  these  men  wore  frocks,  with  caps, 
while  others  were  almost  in  rags,  foi",  as  we  have  already  said,  many  of 
the  hangers-on  at  the  barriers,  and  people  without  any  profession,  had 
joined  the  trooji  of  the  Wolres,  whether  welcome  or  not.  Some  hideous 
women,  with  tattered  garments,  avIio  always  seem  to  follow  in  the  track 
of  such  people,  accompanied  them  on  this  occasion,  and,  by  then-  cries 
and  fury,  inflamed  still  more  the  general  excitement.  One  of  them,  tall, 
robust,  with  purple  complexion,  bloodshot  eyes,  and  toothless  jaws,  had 
a  handkerchief  over  her  head,  from  beneath  which  escaped  her  yellow, 
frowsy  hair.  Over  her  ragged  gown  she  wore  an  old  plaid  shawl,  crossed 
over  her  bosom,  and  tied  Ix'hind  her  back.  This  hag  seemed  possessed 
with  a  demon.  She  had  tucked  up  her  half-torn  sleeves  ;  in  one  hand 
she  brandished  a  stick,  in  the  other  she  gi-asped  a  huge  stone  ;  her  com- 
panions called  her  Ciboule  (scidlion). 

This  horrible  hag  exclaimed,  in  a  hoarse  voice: 
"  I'll  bite  the  women  of  the  factory  ;  I'll  make  them  bleed." 
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The  ferocious  words  were  received  with  applause  by  her  companions, 
and  with  savage  cries  of  "  Ciboule  forever  !  "  which  excited  her  to  frenzy. 

Amongst  the  other  leaders  was  a  small,  dry,  pale  man,  with  the  face 
of  a  ferret,  and  a  l)lack  beard  all  I'ound  the  chin;  he  wore  a  scarlet 
Greek  cap,  and  beneath  his  long  blouse,  perfectly  new,  appeared  a  pair 
of  neat  cloth  trousers,  strapped  over  thin  boots.  This  man  was  evi- 
dently of  a  different  condition  of  life  from  that  of  the  other  jjersons  in 
the  troop  ;  it  was  he  in  particidar  who  ascribed  the  most  instating  and 
insulting  language  to  the  workmen  of  the  factory,  with  regard  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood.  He  howled  a  great  deal,  but  he  car- 
ried neither  stick  nor  stone.  A  fidl-faced,  fresh-colored  man,  with  a 
formidable  bass  voice  like  a  chorister's,  asked  him  :  "  Will  you  not  have 
a  shot  at  those  impious  dogs,  who  might  bring  down  the  cholera  on  the 
country,  as  the  cui-ate  told  i;s  ?  " 

"  I  will  have  a  better  shot  thau  you,"  said  the  little  man,  with  a  sin- 
gular, sinister  smile. 

"  And  with  what,  I'll  like  to  see  f  " 

"  Probaljly,  \vith  this,"  said  the  little  man,  stooping  to  pick  up  a  large 
stone  ;  but,  as  he  bent,  a  well-filled  though  light  bag,  which  he  appeared 
to  carry  under  his  blouse,  fell  to  the  ground. 

"  Look,  you  are  losing  both  bag  and  baggage,"  said  the  other  ;  "  it 
does  not  seem  very  heavy." 

"  They  are  samples  of  wool,"  answered  the  man  with  the  ferret's  face, 
as  he  hastily  picked  up  the  bag  and  replaced  it  under  his  blouse  ;  then 
he  added  :  "  Attention  !  the  big  quarryman  is  going  to  speak." 

And,  in  fact,  he  who  exercised  the  most  complete  ascendency  over 
this  irritated  crowd  was  the  terrible  quarrjTiian.  His  gigantic  form 
towered  so  much  above  the  multitude,  that  his  great  head,  boimd  in  its 
ragged  handkerchief,  and  his  herculean  shoulders,  covered  with  a  fal- 
low goat-skin,  were  always  visible  above  the  level  of  that  dark  and 
swarming  crowd,  only  relieved  here  and  there  by  a  few  women's  caps, 
like  so  many  white  points. 

Seeing  to  what  a  degi'ee  of  exasperation  the  minds  of  the  crowd  had 
reached,  the  small  number  of  honest  but  misguided  workmen,  who  had 
allowed  themselves  to  be  drawn  into  this  dangerous  enterprise  under 
the  pretext  of  a  quarrel  between  I'ival  unions,  now  fearing  for  the  eon- 
secjuences  of  the  struggle,  tried,  but  too  late,  to  abandon  the  main  body. 
Pressed  close,  and,  as  it  were,  girt  in  with  the  more  hostile  groups, 
dreading  to  pass  for  cowards,  or  to  exjiose  themselves  to  the  bad  treat- 
ment of  the  majority,  they  weri>  forced  to  wait  for  a  more  favorable 
mouKMit  to  eiïect  theii-  escape. 

To  the  savage  clieers,  which  had  aecompaided  the  first  discharge  of 
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stoues,  succeeded  a  deep  silence  cominaiKlcd  liy  tlic  slcnturian  voice  of 
the  quaiTyiïicUi. 

"  The  Wolves  have  liowlod,"  hci  exclaimod;  "lot  us  wait  and  see  how 
the  Devourers  will  answer,  and  whon  they  will  Ijogin  i\w  light." 


"  We  must  draw  them  out  of  their  factory,  and  fight  them  on  neutral 
gi'ound,"  said  the  little  man  with  the  ferret's  face,  who  appeared  to  be 
the  thieves'  advocate  ;  "  otherwise  there  would  be  trespass." 
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"  What  do  we  care  about  trespass  f  "  cried  tlie  liorriVjle  hag,  Ciboule  ; 
"  in  or  out,  I  will  tear  the  chits  of  the  factory." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  cried  other  hideous  creatures,  as  ragged  as  Ciboule  her- 
self ;  "  we  must  not  leave  all  to  the  men." 

"  We  must  have  our  fun  too  !  " 

"  The  women  of  the  factory  say  that  all  the  women  of  the  neighbor- 
hood are  drunken  drabs,"  cried  the  little  man  with  the  ferret's  face. 

"  Good  !  we'll  pay  them  for  it." 

"  The  women  shall  have  their  share." 

"  That's  our  business." 

"  They  like  to  sing  in  their  common  house,"  cried  Ciboule  ;  "  we  will 
make  them  sing  the  wrong  side  of  their  mouths,  in  the  key  of  '  Oh,  dear 
me  !  '  " 

This  pleasantry  was  received  with  shouts,  hootings,  and  furious 
stamping  of  feet,  to  which  the  stentorian  voice  of  the  quarryman  put  a 
term  by  roaring  : 

"  Silence  !  " 

"  Silence  !  silence  !  "  repeated  the  crowd.     "  Hear  the  quarryman  !  " 

"  If  the  Bevourers  are  cowards  enough  not  to  dare  to  show  themselves, 
after  a  second  volley  of  stones,  there  is  a  door  down  there  which  we  can 
break  open,  and  we  will  soon  hunt  them  from  their  holes." 

"  It  would  be  better  to  draw  them  out,  so  that  none  might  remain  in 
the  factory,"  said  the  little  old  man  with  the  ferret's  face,  who  appeared 
to  have  some  secret  motive. 

"  A  man  fights  where  he  can,"  cried  the  quarryman,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder;  "  all  right,  if  we  can  but  once  catch  hold.  We  could  fight 
on  a  sloping  roof  or  on  the  top  of  a  wall  —  couldn't  we,  my  Wolrcs  f  " 

"  Yes,  yes  !  "  cried  the  crowd,  still  more  excited  by  those  savage 
words  ;  "  if  they  don't  come  out,  we  will  break  in." 

"  We  will  see  their  fine  palace  !  " 

"  The  pagans  haven't  even  a  chapel,"  said  the  bass  voice.  '*  The 
curate  has  damned  them  all  !  " 

"  Why  should  they  have  a  palace,  and  we  nothing  but  dog-kennels  ?  " 

"  Hardy's  workmen  say  that  kennels  are  good  enough  for  such  as 
you,"  said  the  little  man  with  the  ferret's  face. 

"  Yes,  yes  !  they  said  so." 

"  We'll"  ])reak  all  their  traps." 

"  We'll  pull  down  their  bazar." 

"  We'll  throw  the  house  out  of  the  windows." 

"  When  we  have  made  the  mealy-mouthed  chits  sing,"  cried  Ciboule, 
"  we  will  make  them  dance  to  the  clatter  of  stones  on  their  lu^ads." 

"Come,  my   Wolrcs!  attention!"  cried  the  (piarryman,  still  in  the 
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same  stentorian  voice;  "one  more  volley,  and  if  tlic  Devourers  do  not 
come  out,  ilown  with  the  door!" 

This  i)rop(jsiti()ii  was  received  with  cheei's  of  savage  ai-doi-,  and 
the  (inarryman,  whose  voice  rose  above  the  tumult,  cried  with  all  the 
strength  ot  his  herculean  lungs: 

"Attention,  WoUw.'i!  Make  ready  !  all  togethei'.  Now,  are  you  n^ady  f  " 

"  Yes,  yes — all  ready  !  " 

"  Then,  present  !  —  tire  !"  And,  for  a  second  time,  a  shower  of  enor- 
mous stones  poured  upon  that  side  of  the  common  dwelling-honse 
which  was  turned  toward  the  tields.  A  part  of  these  ijrojectiles  In-oke 
such  of  the  windows  as  had  been  spai'ed  by  the  first  volley.  To  the 
sharp  smashing  and  cracking  of  glass  were  joined  the  ferocious  cries 
uttered  in  chorus  by  this  formidable  mob,  drunk  with  its  own  excesses  : 

"  Death  to  the  Dcvoarers  !  " 
8oon  these  outcries  became  perfectly  frantic,  when,  through  the 
broken  windows,  the  assailants  pei'ceived  women  running  in  tei'i'or, 
some  with  children  in  their  arms,  and  others  raising  their  hands  to 
heaven,  calling  aloud  for  help  ;  while  a  few,  bolder  than  the  rest,  leaned 
out  of  the  windows  and  tried  to  fasten  the  outside  blinds. 

"  There  come  the  ants  out  of  their  holes  !  "  cried  tJiboule,  stooping  to 
pick  up  a  stone.     "  We  must  have  a  fling  at  them  for  luck  !  " 

The  stone,  hurled  by  the  steady,  masculine  hand  of  the  virago,  went 
straight  to  its  mark,  and  struck  an  unfortunate  woman  who  was  trying 
to  close  one  of  the  shutters. 

"  Hit  in  the  white  !  "  cried  the  hideous  creatm-e. 

"  Well  done.  Ciboule  !  Bully  for  you  !  "  cried  a  voice. 

"  Ciboule  forever  !  " 

"  Come  out,  you  Bevourers^  if  you  dare  !  " 

"  They  have  said  a  hundred  times  that  the  neighbors  were  too  cow- 
ardly even  to  come  and  look  at  their  house,"  squealed  the  little  man 
with  the  ferret's  face. 

"  And  now  they  show  the  white  feather  !  " 

"  If  they  will  not  come  out,"  cried  the  quarryman,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder,  "  let  us  smoke  them  out  !  " 

"  Yes,  yes  !  " 

"  Let's  break  oijen  the  door  !  " 

"  We  are  sure  to  find  them  !  " 

"  Come  on  !  come  on  !  " 

The  crowd,  with  the  quarryman  at  their  head  and  Ciboule  not  far 

from  him,  brandishing  a  stick,  advanced  tumultuously  toward  one  of 

the  great  doors.   The  gi-ound  shook  beneath  the  rapid  tread  of  the  mob', 

which  had  now  ceased  shouting;   but  the  confused,  and,  as  it  were, 
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subterraneous  noise,  sounded  even  more  ominous  than  those  savage 
outcries.     The  IF  o//y'.s  soon  arrived  opposite  the  massive  oaken  door. 

At  the  moment  tlie  Vdaster  raised  a  sledge-hammer,  the  door  ojjened 
suddenly.  Some  of  the  most  determined  of  the  assailants  were  about 
to  rush  in  at  this  entrance  ;  but  the  quarryman  stepped  back,  extend- 
ing his  arm  as  if  to  moderate  their  ardor  and  imj^ose  silence.  Then  his 
followers  gathered  round  him. 

The  half-open  door  discovered  a  party  of  workmen,  unfortunately 
by  no  means  numerous,  but  with  countenances  full  of  resolution.  They 
had  armed  themselves  hastily  with  forks,  iron  bars,  and  clul)S.  Agricola, 
who  was  their  leader,  held  in  his  hand  a  heavy  sledge-hammer.  The 
young  workman  was  very  pale  ;  but  the  fire  of  his  eye,  his  menacing 
look,  and  the  intrepid  assurance  of  his  bearing  showed  that  his  father's 
blood  boiled  in  his  veins,  and  that  in  such  a  struggle  he  might  become 
fear-inspiring.  Yet  he  succeeded  in  restraining  himself  and  challenged 
the  quarryman  in  a  firm  voice  : 

"  What*  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  A  fight  !  "  thundered  the  blaster, 

"  Yes,  yes  !  a  fight  !  "  repeated  the  crowd. 

"Silence,   IVolrcs!^^  cried  the  quarryman,  as  he  turned  round  and 
stretched  forth  his  large  hand  toward  the  multitude. 
Then,  addressing  Agricola,  he  said  : 

"  The  WnJrc'S  have  come  to  ask  for  a  fight." 

"  With  whom  f  " 

"  With  the  Drroiorrs:' 

"  There  are  no  Dcroxrers  here,"  replied  Agricola  ;  "  we  are  only  peace- 
able workmen.     So  begone  !  " 

"  Well  !  here  are  the  Wolves  that  will  eat  your  quiet  workmen." 

"  The  WoJrcs  wUl  eat  no  one  here,"  said  Agricola,  looking  full  at  the 
quarr^nnan,  who  approached  him  with  a  threatening  air  ;  "  they  can 
only  fiighten  little  children." 

"  Oh  !  you  think  so,"  said  the  quarryman,  with  a  savage  sneer.  Then, 
raising  his  weapon,  he  shook  it  in  Agricola's  face,  exclaiming  : 

"  Is  that  any  laughing  matter  ?  " 

"  Is  that  !  "  answered  Agricola,  with  a  i-apid  movement  parrying  the 
stone-sledge  with  his  own  hammer. 

"Iron  against  iron  —  hammer  against  hammer;  that  suits  me,"  said 
the  qiiarryman. 

"  It  does  not  matter  what  suits  you,"  answered  Agricola,  hardly  able 
to  restrain  himst^lf.  "You  have  broken  our  windows,  frightened  our 
women,  and  wounded — perhaps  killed  —  the  oldest  workman  in  the 
factory,  who  at  this  moment  lies  bleeding  in  the  arms  of  his   son." 
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Here  Agrieola's  voice  trembled  in  spite  of  liimself.     "  It   is,  [   lliink, 
enough." 

"No;  the  Wolres  are  hungry  for  niDrc,"  iiuswcrcd  tiic  lilaster;  "you 
must  come  out  —  cowards  that  you  arr!  —  and  light  us  on  the  plain." 

"Yes!  yes!  buttle!  —  let  them  eomo  out!"  cried  the  crowd,  howling, 
hissing,  waving  their  sticks,  and  i)ushing  farther  into  the  small  space 
which  separated  them  from  the  door. 

"  "We  will  have  no  battle,"  answered  Agrieola  ;  "  we  will  not  leave  our 
home  ;  but  if  you  have  the  misfortune  to  ])ass  tliis,"  said  Agrieola,  throw- 
ing his  CHI)  ^ipo"  the  threshold  and  setting  his  foot  on  it  with  an  intrepid 
air,  "  if  you  pass  this,  you  attack  us  in  our  own  house,  and  you  will  ]>e 
answerable  for  all  that  may  happen." 

"  There  or  elsewhere  we  will  have  the  tight  !  the  Wolrts  must  eat  the 
Devoiirers.  Now  for  the  attack  !  "  cried  the  fierce  quarryman,  raising  his 
hammer  to  strike  Agrieola. 

But  the  latter,  throwing  himself  on  one  side  by  a  sudden  leap,  avoided 
the  blow,  and  struck  with  his  hammer  full  at  the  chest  of  the  (quarry- 
man,  who  staggered  for  a  moment,  but,  instantly  recovering  his  legs, 
rushed  furiously  on  Agrieola,  crying  : 

"Follow  me,']Voli-Cii!" 


CHAPTEE   VII 


THE    KETUKN 


^.^S  soou  as  the  combat  had  begun  between  Agi-ieola  and  the 
blaster,  the  general  fight  became  terril)le,  ardent,  implacable. 
A  flood  of  assailants,  following  the  quarryman's  steps,  rushed 
into  the  house  with  irresistible  fury  ;  others,  unable  to  force 
their  way  throiigh  this  dreadful  crowd,  where  the  more  impetuous 
squeezed,  stifled,  and  crushed  those  who  were  less  so,  went  round  in 
another  direction,  broke  through  some  lattice-work,  and  thus  placed  the 
people  of  the  factory,  as  it  were,  between  two  fires.  Some  resisted  com-a- 
geously  ;  others,  seeing  Ciboide,  followed  by  some  of  her  horrible  comjian- 
ions  and  by  several  of  the  most  ill-looking  ruffians,  hastily  enter  that  part 
of  the  common  dwelling-house  in  Avhich  the  women  had  taken  refuge, 
hurried  in  pursuit  of  this  band;  but  some  of  the  hag's  companions, 
having  faced  about  and  ^àgorously  defended  the  entrance  (^f  the  stair- 
case against  the  workmen.  Ciboule,  with  three  or  four  like  herself,  and 
about  the  same  number  of  no  less  ignoble  men,  rushed  through  the 
rooms,  with  the  intention  of  robbing  or  destroying  all  that  came  in 
their  way. 

A  door,  which  at  first  resisted  their  efforts,  was  soon  broken  through  ; 
Ciboule  rushed  into  the  apartment  with  a  stick  in  her  hand,  her  hair 
disheveled,  furioits,  and,  as  it  were,  maddened  with  the  noise  and  tunuilt. 
A  beautiful  young  girl — it  was  Angela — who  appeared  anxious  to  defend 
the  entrance  to  a  second  chamber,  threw  herself  on  lier  knees,  pale  and 
supplicating,  and  raising  her  clas^sed  hands  exclaimed  : 
"  Do  not  hurt  my  mother  !  " 

"  I'll  serve  you  out  first  and  your  mother  afterwartl,"  replied  the  hor- 
rible woman,  throwing  herself  on  the  poor  girl,  and  endeavoring  to  tear 
her  face  with  her  nails,  while  the  rest  of  the  ruffianly  l)and  broke  tln^ 
glass  and  the  clock  Avith  their  sticks,  and  possessed  themselves  of  some 
articles  of  wearing  apparel. 

196 
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Angela,  struggling  with  Cibonlc,  uticrcd  loiul  cries  <>[  distress  and 
still  attempted  to  guard  the  room  in  whitîh  her  nioth(;r  had  taken  ref- 
uge ;  while  the  latter,  leaning  from  the  window,  called  Agricohi  to  their 
assistance. 


The  smith  was  now  engaged  with  the  huge  blaster.  In  a  close 
struggle  their  hammers  had  become  useless,  and  with  bloodshot  eyes 
and  clenched  teeth,  chest  to  chest,  and  limbs  twined  together  like  two 
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serpents,  they  made  the  most  violent  efforts  to  overthrow  each  other. 
Agrieola,  bent  forward,  held  under  his  right  arm  the  left  leg  of  the 
quarryman,  which  he  had  seized  in  pai'rying  a  violent  kick  ;  hut  such 
was  tlie  herculean  strength  of  the  leader  of  the  Wolves,  tliat  he 
remained  tirm  as  a  tower,  though  resting  only  on  one  leg.  With  the 
hand  that  was  still  free — for  the  other  was  griped  by  Agrieola  as  in  a 
"sdse — he  endeavored  with  violent  l)lows  to  break  the  jaws  of  the  smith, 
who,  leaning  his  head  forward,  pressed  his  forehead  hard  against  the 
breast  of  his  adversary. 

"  The  WoJf  will  break  the  Devoiircr''s  teeth,  and  he  shall  devour  no 
more,"  said  the  quarryman. 

"  You  are  no  true  Wolf,"  answered  the  smith,  redoubling  his  efforts  ; 
"  the  true  Wolves  are  lionest  fellows,  and  do  not  come  ten  against  one. 

"  True  or  false,  I  will  break  your  teeth." 

"  And  I  your  paw,"  said  the  smith,  gi\'ing  so  violent  a  wrench  to  the 
leg  of  the  quarryman  that  the  latter  uttered  a  cry  of  acute  pain,  and, 
with  the  rage  of  a  wild  beast,  butting  suddenly  forward  with  his  head, 
succeeded  in  biting  Agrieola  in  the  side  of  the  neck. 

The  pang  of  this  bite  forced  Agrieola  to  make  a  movement,  which 
enabled  the  quarryman  to  disengage  his  leg.  Then,  with  a  superhuman 
effort,  he  threw  himself  with  his  whole  weight  on  Agrieola,  and  brought 
him  to  the  ground,  falling  himself  upon  him. 

At  this  juncture  Angela's  mother,  leaning  from  one  of  the  windows 
of  the  common  dwelling-house,  exclaimed,  in  a  heart-rending  voice  : 

"  Help,  Agi'icola  !  they  are  killing  my  child  !  " 

"Let  me  go — and  on  my  honor  —  I  will  fight  you  to-morrow,  or 
when  you  will,"  said  Agrieola,  panting  for  l)reath. 

"  No  warmed-up  food  for  me  ;  I  eat  all  hot,"  answered  the  quarryman, 
seizing  the  smith  by  the  throat,  while  he  tried  to  place  one  of  his  knees 
upon  his  chest. 

"  Help  !  —  they  are  killing  my  child  !  "  cried  Angela's  mother,  in  a 
voice  of  despair. 

"  Mercy  !  I  ask  mercy  !  Let  me  go  !  "  said  Agrieola,  making  the  most 
violent  efforts  to  escape. 

"  I  am  too  hungry,"  answered  the  quarryman. 
Exasperated  by  the  terror  which  Angela's  danger  occasioned  him, 
Agrieola  redoubled  his  efforts,  when  the  quarryman  suddenly  felt  his 
thigh  seized  by  the  sharp  teeth  of  a  dog,  and  at  the  same  instant 
received  from  a  vigorous  hand  three  or  four  heavy  blows  mth  a  stick 
upon  his  head.  He  relaxed  his  grasp,  and  fell  stunned  upon  his  hand 
and  knee,  while  lie  mechanically  raised  his  otlier  arm  to  parry  the 
blows,  which  ceased  as  soon  us  Agricohi  was  delivered. 
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"Father,  you  have  saved  me!"  ci-icd  tlio  smith,  springing  up.  "If 
only  I  am  in  time  to  rescue  Angela  !  " 

"  Eun  !  —  never  mind,  me  !  "  answered  Dagobert  ;  and  Agricola  rushed 
into  the  house. 

Dagobert,  accompanied  by  Spoils/joif^  liad  come,  as  we  have  already 
said,  to  liring  Marsluxl  Simon's  daughters  to  their  graudfather.  An-iving 
in  tlie  midst  of  the  tumult,  tlu;  soldiei-  had  collected  a  few  workmen  to 
defend  the  entrance  of  the  chamber,  to  which  the  mai'shal's  fatliei-  had 
been  carried  in  a  dying  state.  It  was  from  this  post  that  the  soldi. ■!• 
had  seen  Agricola's  danger. 

8oon  after,  the  rush  of  the  conflict  separated  Dagobert  [vmu  the 
quarryman,  who  remained  for  some  moments  insensible. 

Arrived  in  two  bounds  at  the  common  dwelling-house,  Agi'icola 
succeeded  in  forcing  his  way  through  the  men  who  defended  th(!  stair- 
case, and  rushed  into  the  corridor  that  led  to  Angela's  chamber.  At  the 
moment  he  reached  it,  the  unfortunate  girl  was  mechanically  guarding 
her  face  with  both  hands  against  Ciltonle,  who,  furious  as  the  hyena 
over  its  prey,  was  trying  to  scratch  and  disligiu'e  her. 

To  spring  upon  the  horrible  hag,  seize  her  by  her  yellow  hair  with 
irresistible  hand,  drag  her  backward,  and  then,  with  one  cuff,  stretch 
her  full  length  upon  the  gi-ound  was  for  Agricola  an  achievement  as 
rapid  as  thought. 

Furious  with  rage,  Ciboule  rose  again  almost  instantly  ;  but  at  this 
moment  several  workmen,  who  had  followed  close  \i\)on  Agi-icola,  wi^re 
able  to  attack  with  advantage  ;  and  while  the  smith  lifted  the  fainting 
form  of  Angela,  and  carried  her  into  the  next  room.  Ciboule  and  her 
band  were  driven  from  that  part  of  the  house. 

After  the  first  fire  of  the  assault,  the  small  number  of  real  H  o/rr.s, 
who,  as  Agricola  said,  were  in  the  main  honest  fellows,  but  had  the 
weakness  to  let  themselves  be  drawn  into  this  enterprise,  under  the 
pretext  of  a  quarrel  between  rival  unions,  seeing  the  excesses  commit- 
ted by  the  rabble  who  accompanied  them,  turned  suddenlj^  round,  and 
ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  Bcvoio'crs. 

"  There  are  no  longer  here  either  Wolres  or  Dcvoiircrs,^^  said  one  of  the 
most  determined  JVnlres  to  Olivier,  with  whom  he  had  been  fighting 
roughly  and  fairly;  "there  are  none  here  but  honest  workmen,  who  must 
unite  to  drive  out  a  set  of  scoundrels,  that  have  come  only  to  break  and 
pillage." 

"  Yes,"  added  another  ;  "  it  was  against  our  will  that  they  began  by 
breaking  your  windows." 

"  The  big  blaster  did  it  all,"  said  another;  "the  true  Wolves  wash,  their 
hands  of  him.     We  shall  soon  settle  his  account." 
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"  We  may  fight  every  day — Init  we  ought  to  esteem  each  other." 

This  defection  of  a  portion  of  the  assailants — unfortunately  but  a 
small  portion — gave  new  spirit  to  the  workmen  of  the  factory,  and  all 
together,  Wolves  and  Dcronrcrs,  though  very  inferior  in  number,  opposed 
themselves  to  the  band  of  vagabonds,  who  were  proceeding  to  new 
excesses. 

Some  of  these  wretches,  still  further  excited  by  the  little  man  with 
the  ferret's  face,  a  secret  emissary  of  Baron  Tripeaud,  now  rushed  in  a 
mass  toward  the  workshops  of  M.  Hardy.  Then  began  a  lamentable 
devastation.  These  people,  seized  with  the  mania  of  destruction,  broke 
without  remorse  machines  of  the  greatest  value  and  most  delicate  con- 
struction ;  half-manufactured  articles  were  pitilessly  destroyed  ;  a  sav- 
age emulation  seemed  to  inspire  these  barbarians,  and  those  workshops, 
so  lately  the  model  of  order  and  well-regulated  economy,  were  soon 
nothing  but  a  wreck  ;  the  courts  were  strewed  with  fragments  of  all 
kinds  of  wares,  which  were  thi'own  from  the  windows  with  ferocious 
outcries  or  savage  bursts  of  laughter.  Then,  still  thanks  to  the  incite- 
ments of  the  little  man  with  the  ferret's  face,  the  books  of  M.  Hardy, 
archives  of  commercial  industry  so  indispensable  to  the  trader,  were 
scattered  to  the  wind,  torn,  trampled  under  foot,  in  a  sort  of  infernal 
dance,  composed  of  all  that  was  most  impure  in  this  assembly  of  low, 
filthy,  and  ragged  men  and  women,  who  held  each  other  by  the  hand 
and  whirled  round  and  round  with  horrible  clamor. 

Strange  aud  painful  contrast  !  At  the  height  of  the  stunning  noise 
of  these  horrid  deeds  of  tumult  and  devastation,  a  scene  of  imposing 
and  mournful  calm  was  taking  place  in  the  chamber  of  Marshal  Simon's 
father,  the  door  of  which  was  guardetl  Ijy  a  few  devoted  men.  The  old 
workman  was  stretched  on  his  bed,  with  a  bandage  across  his  blood- 
stained white  hail'.  His  countenance  was  livid,  his  breathing  oppressed, 
his  look  fixed  and  glazed. 

Marshal  Simon,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  bed  bending  over  his 
father,  watched  in  des2)airing  anguish  the  least  sign  of  consciousness  on 
the  part  of  the  dying  man,  near  whom  was  a  physician,  with  his  finger 
on  the  failing  pulse.  Rose  and  Blanche,  l)roTight  hither  l)y  Dagobert, 
were  kneeling  beside  the  bed,  their  bauds  clasped  aud  their  eyes  bathed 
in  tears  ;  a  little  fai'ther,  half  hidden  in  tlie  shadows  of  the  room,  for  the 
hours  had  passed  quickly  and  the  night  was  at  hand,  stood  Dagobert 
himself,  with  his  arms  crosscMl  u])on  his  breast  and  his  features  painfully 
contracted.  A  profound  and  solemn  silence  reigned  in  this  chamber, 
only  interrupted  by  tlie  broken  sobs  of  Eose  and  Blanche,  oi'  by  Father 
Simon's  hard  l)reathing.  The  eves  of  the  marshnl  were  diy,  gloomy, 
and  full  of  fii'e.  lie  only  withdi'cw  them  from  his  father's  face  to  inter- 
rogate the  physician  l)y  a  look. 
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There  arc  stvjuigc  coiiicideiices  in  life.  That  pliysicinii  was  Dr. 
Baleinier.  The  asylum  of  the  doctor  being  close  to  the  Vjarricr  thai  was 
nearest  to  tlie  factory,  and  liis  fame  Ix'ing  widely  sjH'cad  in  tlic  ii('i}i:h- 
borliood,  they  liad  run  to  fetch  liini  on  the  first  call  for  medical  assistance. 
Suddenly  Dr.  Baleinier  made  a  movement  ;  the  marshal,  who  had 
not  taken  his  eyes  off  hiin,  exclaimed  : 

"  Is  there  any  hope  'I  " 

"  At  least,  marshal,  tlie  pulse  revives  a  little." 

"  He  is  saved  !  "  said  the  marshal. 

"Do  not  cherish  false  hoi)es,"  answered  the  doctoi-  <^i-avely;  "the 
pulse  revives  owing  to  the  powerful  api)li(!ations  to  the  feet,  l)ut  I  know 
not  what  will  be  the  issue  of  the  crisis." 

"  Father  !  father  !  do  you  hear  me  ?  "  cried  the  marshal,  seeing  the 
old  man  slightly  move  his  head  and  feebly  raise  his  eyelids. 

He  soon  opened  his  eyes,  and  this  time  theii-  intelligence  had  ic- 
turned. 

"Father,  you  live!  you  know  me!"  cried  the  marshal.  gid<ly  with 
Joy  and  hope. 

"  Pierre  !  are  you  there?"  said  the  old  man,  in  a  weak  voice.  "  Your 
hand — give  it "     And  he  made  a  feeble  movement. 

"  Here,  father  !  "  cried  the  marshal,  as  he  pressed  the  hand  of  the  old 
man  in  his  own. 

Then,  yielding  to  an  impulse  of  delight,  he  bent  over  his  father, 
covered  his  hands,  face,  and  hair  with  kisses,  and  rejjeated  : 

"  He  lives  !  kind  Heaven,  he  lives  !  he  is  saved  !  " 
At  this  instant  the  noise  of  the  struggle,  which  had  recommenced 
between  the  rabl)le,  the  WoJves^  and  the  Deroiorrs,  reached  the  ears  of 
the  dying  man. 

"  That  noise  !  that  noise  !  "  said  he  ;  "  they  are  fighting." 

"  It  is  growing  less,  I  think,"  said  the  marshal,  in  order  not  to  agitate 
his  father. 

"  Pierre,"  said  the  old  man,  in  a  weak  and  broken  voice,  "  I  have  not 
long  to  live." 

"Father " 

"  Let  me  speak,  child  ;  if  I  can  but  tell  you  all." 

"  Sir,"  said  Baleinier  piously  to  the  old  workman,  "  Heaven  may  per- 
haps work  a  miracle  in  your  favor  ;  show  yourself  grateful  and  allow  a 
priest " 

"  A  priest  !  Thank  you,  sir  ;  I  have  my  son,"  said  the  old  man  ;  "  in 
his  arms  I  will  render  up  my  soul, —  which  has  always  been  true  and 
honest." 

"  You  die  !  "  exclaimed  the  marshal  ;  "  no  !  no  !  " 

"  Pierre,"  said  the  old  man,  in  a  voice  which,  firm  at  first,  gi'adually 
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grew  fainter,  "just  now — yon  asked  my  athace — in  a  very  serious 
matter.  I  think  that  tlie  wish  to  tell  you  of  your  duty — has  recalled 
me — for  a  moment — to  life — for  I  should  die  miserable — if  I  thought 
you  in  a  road  unworthy  of  yourself  and  me.  Listen  to  me,  my  son, — 
my  noble  son, — at  this  last  hoiir  a  father  cannot  deceive  himself.  You 
have  a  great  duty  to  perform — under  pain — of  not  acting  like  a  man 
of  honor — under  pain  of  neglecting  my  last  will.  You  ought,  without 
hesitation " 

Here  the  voice  failed  the  old  man.     Wlien  he  had  pronounced  the 
last  sentence  he  became  quite  unintelligible.   The  only  words  that  Mai'- 
shal  Simon  could  distinguish  were  these  : 
"  Napoleon  II. —  oaih — dishonor — nnj  son  /" 

Then  the  old  workman  again  moved  his  lips  mechanically,  and  all 
was  over. 

At  the  moment  he  expired  the  night  was  quite  come,  and  terrible 
shouts  were  heard  from  without  of  "  Fire  !  Fire  !  ''  The  conflagration 
had  br(jken  out  in  one  of  the  workshojjs  filled  with  inflammable  stufl:', 
into  which  had  glided  the  little  man  with  the  ferret's  face.  At  the  same 
time  the  roll  of  drums  was  heard  in  the  distance,  announcing  the 
arrival  of  a  detachment  of  troops  from  town. 

During  an  hour,  in  spite  of  every  effort,  the  fire  had  been  spread- 
ing through  the  factory. 

The  night  is  clear,  cold,  stai'light;  the  wind  blows  keenly  from  the 
north,  with  a  moaning  sound.  A  man  walking  across  the  fields,  where 
the  rising  gi'ound  conceals  the  fire  from  him,  advances  with  slow  and 
unsteady  steps.  It  is  M.  Hardy.  He  had  chosen  to  retiu'u  home  on 
foot  across  the  country,  hoping  that  a  walk  would  calm  the  fever  in  his 
blood — an  icy  fever,  more  like  the  chill  of  death.  He  had  not  been 
deceived.  His  adored  mistress — the  noble  woman  ^v^th  whom  he  might 
have  found  refuge  from  the  conseciuences  of  the  fearful  deception  Avhich 
had  just  been  revealed  to  him — had  fiuitted  France.  He  could  have  no 
doul)t  of  it.  Mai'gai-et  was  gone  to  America.  Her  mother  had  exacted 
from  her,  in  expiation  of  her  fault,  that  she  should  not  even  wi'ite  to 
him  one  word  of  farewell — to  him,  for  whom  she  had  sacrificed  her 
duty  as  a  wife.     Margaret  had  obeyed. 

Besides,  she  had  often  said  to  him  : 
"Between  my  mother  and  y(m,  1  should  not  hesitate." 

She  had  not  hesitated.  There  was  therefore  no  hope,  not  the 
slightest;  even  if  an  ocean  had  not  separated  him  from  Margaret,  he 
knew  enough  of  her  blind  submission  to  her  mother  to  be  certain  that 
all  relations  between  them  wei-e  broken  off  forever. 
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It  is  well.  He  will  no  loiig-oi-  reckon  upon  ijiis  heart  —  liislust  refuge. 
The  two  i-oots  of  his  life  have  been  torn  \\\)  and  bn)ken  with  the  sanie 
blow,  the  same  day,  almost  at  the  same  moment.  What  then  remains 
for  thee,  poor  sensitive  plant,  as  thy  tender  mother  used  to  eall  thee  ? 
What  remains  to  console  thee  for  the  loss  of  this  last  love  —  this  last 
friendship,  so  infamously  crushed. 

Oh!  there  remains  for  thee  that  one  corner  of  the  (>arth,  created 
after  the  image  of  thy  mind  —  that  litth'  colony,  so  peaceful  ami  flour- 
ishing, where,  thanks  to  thee,  labor  lirings  with  it  joy  and  rec^omijcnse. 
Those  worthy  artisans,  whom  thou  hast  made  happy,  good,  and  grate- 
ful, will  not  fail  thee.  That  also  is  a  great  and  holy  affection  ;  let  it  be 
thy  shelter  in  the  midst  of  this  frightful  wreck  of  all  thy  inost  saci-ed 
convictions  !  The  calm  of  that  cheerful  and  pleasant  retreat,  the  sight 
of  the  unequaled  happiness  of  thy  dependents,  will  soothe  thy  poor, 
suffering  sold,  which  now  seems  to  live  only  for  suffei-ing. 

Come  !  you  will  soon  reach  the  top  of  the  hill,  from  which  you  can 
see  afar,  in  the  plain  below,  that  paradise  of  workmen,  of  which  you  are 
the  presiding  divinity. 

M.  Hardy  had  reached  the  summit  of  the  hill. 

At  that  moment  the  conflagration,  repi'essed  for  a  short  time,  burst 
forth  with  redoubled  fury  from  the  common  dwelling-house,  which  it  had 
now  reached.  A  bright  streak,  at  first  white,  then  red,  then  copper- 
colored,  illuminated  the  distant  horizon. 

M.  Hardy  looked  at  it  with  a  sort  of  incredulous,  almost  idiotic  stupor. 
Suddenly  an  immense  column  of  flame  shot  up  in  the  thick  of  a  cloud 
of  smoke,  accompanied  by  a  shower  of  sparks,  and  streamed  toward  the 
sky,  casting  a  bright  reflection  over  all  the  country,  even  to  M.  Hardy's 
feet.  The  violence  of  the  north-wind,  driving  the  flames  in  waves  before 
it,  soon  brought  to  the  ears  of  M.  Hardy  the  hurried  clanging  of  the 
alarm-bell  of  the  burning  factory. 


PART    XV 


RODIN    IJI^MAtSKED 


CHAPTER   I 


THE     GO-BETWEEN 


FEW  days  have  elai^sed  since  the  eonflagi-atiou  of 
M.  Hardy's  factory.  The  following  scene  takes 
place  in  the  Rue  Clovis,  in  the  house  where  Rodin 
had  lodged,  and  which  was  still  inhabited  by  Rose- 
Pompon,  who,  without  the  least  scruple,  availed 
herself  of  the  household  arrangements  of  her  friend 
Philemon. 

It  was  about  noon,  and  Rose-Pompon,  alone  in 
the  chamber  of  the  student,  who  was  still  absent, 
was  breakfasting  very  gayly  by  the  fireside;  but 
how  singular  a  breakfast  !  what  a  queer  fire  !  how  strange  an  apart- 
ment ! 

Imagine  a  lai'ge  room,  lighted  by  two  windows  without  curtains  — 
foi-  as  they  looked  on  empty  space  the  lodger  had  no  fear  of  lieing  over- 
looked. One  side  of  this  apartment  sei'ved  as  a  wardrol)e,  for  thei'e  was 
suspended  Rose-Pompon's  flashy  costume  of  débardeur,  not  far  from  the 
boatman's  jacket  of  Philemon,  with  his  large  trousers  of  coarse  gi'ay 
stuff,  covered  with  pitch  (shivei-  my  timbers  !  ),  just  as  if  this  intrepid 
mariner  had  bunked  in  the  forecastle  of  a  frigate  during  a  voyage  round 
the  globe.  A  gown  of  Rose-Pompon's  hung  gi-acefully  over  a  pair  of 
pantaloons,  the  legs  of  which  seemed  to  come  from  lieneath  the  petti- 
coat. On  the  lowest  of  several  book-shelves,  very  dusty  and  neglected, 
by  the  side  of  three  old  boots — wherefore  three  boots! — and  a  number 
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of  empty  bottles,  stood  a  skull,  a  scientific  and  friendly  souvenir,  left  to 
Philemon  by  one  of  his  comrades,  a  medical  student.  With  a  species  of 
pleasantry  very  much  to  the  taste  of  the  student-world,  a  clay  pijie  with 
a  very  l)lack  l)owl  was  placed  between  the  magnificently  white  teeth  of 
this  skull  ;  moreover,  its  shining  top  was  lialf  bidden  beneath  an  old 
hat,  set  knowingly  on  one  side,  and  adorned  with  faded  flowers  and 
riblions.  When  Philemon  was  drunk  be  used  to  contemplate  this  bony 
emblem  of  mortality,  and  break  out  into  the  most  poetical  monologues 
with  regard  to  this  philosophical  contrast  between  death  and  the  mad 
pleasures  of  life.  Two  or  three  plaster  casts,  with  their  noses  and  chins 
more  or  less  injured,  were  fastened  to  the  wall,  and  bore  witness  to  the 
temporary  cu.riosity  which  Philemon  had  felt  with  regard  to  phrenologi- 
cal science,  from  the  patient  and  serious  study  of  which  he  had  drawn 
the  following  logical  conclusion:  That,  lia\àug  to  an  alarming  extent 
the  bump  of  getting  into  debt,  he  ought  to  resign  himself  to  the  fatality 
of  his  organization,  and  accept  the  inconvenience  of  creditors  as  a  vital 
necessity.  On  the  chimney-piece  stood  uninjured,  in  all  its  majesty,  the 
magnificent  rowing-club  ch'inkiug-glass,  a  china  tea-jiot  without  a  spout, 
and  an  ink-stand  of  lilaek  wood,  the  glass  mouth  of  which  was  covered 
by  a  coat  of  greenish  and  mossy  mold. 

From  time  to  time  the  sUence  of  this  retreat  was  interrupted  by  the 
cooing  of  pigeons,  which  Eose-Pompon  had  established  with  cordial  hos- 
pitality in  the  little  study. 

Chilly  as  a  quail,  Rose-Pompon  crept  close  to  the  fire,  and  at  the 
same  time  seemed  to  enjoy  the  warmth  of  a  bright  ray  of  sunshine, 
which  enveloped  her  in  its  golden  light.  This  droll  little  creature  was 
dressed  in  the  oddest  costume,  which,  however,  displayed  to  advantage 
the  freshness  of  her  piquant  and  pretty  countenance,  crowned  with  its 
fine,  fair  hair,  always  neatly  combed  and  arranged  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning.  By  way  of  dressing-gown,  Rose-Pompon  had  ingeniously 
drawn  over  her  linen  the  ample  scarlet  flannel  shirt  which  belonged 
to  Philemon's  ofiicial  gar))  in  the  rowing-club;  the  collar,  open  and 
turned  down,  displaved  the  whiteness  of  the  young  girl's  under-gar- 
meut,  as  also  of  her  neck  and  shoulders,  on  whose  firm  and  polished 
surface  the  scarlet  shirt  seemed  to  cast  a  rosy  light.  The  grisette's 
frtïsh  and  dimpled  arms  half  protruded  from  the  large,  turned-up  sleeves; 
and  her  charming  legs  were  also  half  visible,  crossed  one  over  the  other, 
and  clothed  in  neat  white  stockings  and  boots.  A  black  silk  ci'avat 
formed  the  girdle  which  fastened  tlic  sliirt  round  the  wasp-like  waist  of 
R<)S(vPompon,  just  above  those  hi])s,  Avorthy  of  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
niodei'u  Phidias,  and  which  gave  to  this  style  of  dress  a  grace  very 
original. 
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We  have  said  that  the  breakfast  of  Rose-I'(iiii|M)ii  was  singular. 
You  shall  judge.  On  a  little  tahle  ])la('e<l  1)efoiv  her  was  a  wnsli-lnind- 
basin  intt)  wliicli  slie  liad  recently  phinged  her  frcsli  faee,  bathing  it  in 


pure  water.  From  the  hottom  of  this  basin,  now  transformed  into  a 
salad-bowl,  Rose-Pompon  took  with  the  tips  of  her  fingers  large  green 
leaves,  dripping  with  vinegar,  and  erunched  them  between  her  tiny- 
white  teeth,  whose  enamel  was  too  hard  to  allow  them  to  be  set  on  edge. 
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Her  drink  was  a  glass  of  water  and  syrup  of  gooseberries,  which  she 
stirred  with  a  wooden  mustard-spoon.  Finally,  as  an  extra  dish,  she  had 
a  dozen  olives  in  one  of  those  bine  glass  trinket-dishes  sold  for  twenty- 
five  sous.  Her  dessert  was  composed  of  nnts,  which  she  prepared  to 
roast  on  a  red-hot  shovel.  That  Rose-Pompon,  with  such  an  unaccount- 
able savage  choice  of  food,  should  retain  a  freshness  of  complexion 
worthy  of  her  name  is  one  of  those  miracles  which  reveal  the  mighty 
power  of  youth  and  health. 

When  she  had  eaten  her  salad,  Rose-Pompon  was  about  to  liegin 
iipon  her  olives,  when  a  low  knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  which  was 
modestly  bolted  on  the  inside. 

"  Who  is  there  f  "  said  Rose-Pomj^on. 

"  A  friend  —  the  oldest  of  the  old,"  replied  a  sonorous,  jovial  voice. 
"  Why  do  you  lock  yourself  in  f  " 

"  What  {  is  it  you,  Nini  Moulin  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  beloved  pupil.     Open  quickly.     Time  presses." 

"  Open  to  you  ?  Oh,  I  dare  say  —  that  woidd  be  pretty,  the  figure 
lam!" 

"  I  believe  you  !  what  does  it  matter  what  figure  you  are  !  It  would 
be  very  pretty,  thou  rosiest  of  all  the  roses  with  which  Cupid  ever 
adorned  his  quiver  !  " 

"  Go  and  preach  fasting  and  morality  in  your  joi;rnal,  fat  apostle  !  " 
said  Rose-Pomjion,  as  she  restored  the  scarlet  shirt  to  its  place,  with 
Philemon's  other  garments. 

"  I  say  !  are  we  to  talk  much  longer  through  the  door,  for  the 
greater  edification  of  our  neighliors  f  "  cried  Nini  Moulin.  "  I  have 
something  of  importance  to  tell  you  —  something  that  will  astonish 
you " 

"  Give  me  time  to  put  on  my  gown,  great  plague  that  you  are  !  " 

"  If  it  is  because  of  my  modesty,  do  not  think  of  it.  I  am  not  over 
nice.     I  should  like  you  very  well  as  you  are." 

"  Only  to  think  that  such  a  monster  is  the  favorite  of  all  the  church- 
goers !  "  said  Rose-Pompon,  opening  the  door  as  she  finished  fastening 
her  drtîss. 

"So!  you  have  at  last  returned  to  the  dovecote,  you  stray  l)ir(l!" 
said  Nini  Moulin,  folding  his  arms,  and  looking  at  Rose-Pompon  with 
comic  seri(msn(\ss.  "And  where  may  you  have  been,  I  pray?  For 
three  days  tlu;  naughty  little  bird  has  l(>ft  its  nest." 

"True;  I  only  returned  home  hist  night.  You  nmst  have  called 
during  my  absence  Î  " 

"I  came  every  day,  and  even  twice  a  day,  young  lady,  foi'  1  have 
very  serious  matters  to  communicate." 

"Very  serious  matters?     Then  we  shall  have  a  good  laugii  at  them." 
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"Not  at  all  —  they  are  really  .serious,"  said  Niiii  iMoulin,  seatiiif^  him- 
self. "  But,  fii'.st  of  all,  what  did  you  do  during  the  tlu'ee  days  that  you 
left  your  conjugal  and  PliihsinoTiif  home!  I  must  know  all  about  it, 
before  I  tell  you  more." 

"  Will  you  have  some  olives  ?"  said  liose-Pompou,  as  she  nilililcd  one 
of  them  hei'self. 

"Is  that  your  answer?  —  1  understand! —  rnfoi-tuii:itc  I'liilciiion  !" 

"  There  is  no  unfortunate  Philemon  in  the  ease,  slanderer.  (Jlara  had 
a  death  in  her  house,  and  for  the  first  few  days  after  the  funeral  slie 
was  afraid  to  sleep  alone." 

"  I  thought  Clara  suflficieutly  provided  against  such  fears." 

"  There  you  are  deceived,  you  great  viper!  I  was  obliged  to  go  ami 
keep  the  poor  gii'l  company." 

At  this  assertion,  the  religious  pamphletee]'  hummed  a  tune,  witli 
an  incredulous  and  mocking  aii-. 

"You  think  I  have  played  Philemon  tricks?"  cried  Rose-Pom]>on, 
cracking  a  nut  with  the  indignation  of  injured  innocence. 

"  I  do  not  say  tricks  ;  but  one  little  rose-colored  trick." 

"  I  tell  you  that  it  was  not  for  my  pleasure  I  went  out.  On  the  con- 
trary—  for,  during  my  absence,  poor  Cephyse  disappeareil." 

"  Yes,  Mother  Arsène  told  me  that  the  Bacchanal  Queen  was  gone  on 
a  journey.  But  when  I  talk  of  Philemon,  you  talk  of  Cephyse;  we 
don't  progress." 

"  May  I  be  eaten  by  the  black  panther  that  they  are  showing  at  the 
Porte  Saint-Martin  if  I  do  not  tell  yoii  the  truth.  And,  talking  of  that, 
you  must  get  tickets  to  take  me  to  see  those  animals,  my  little  Nini 
Moiilin  t     They  tell  me  there  never  were  such  darling  wild  Ijeasts." 

"  Now,  really,  are  you  mad  ?  " 

"  Why  so  ?  " 

"  That  I  should  guide  .yoiir  youth,  like  a  venerable  patriarch,  through 
the  dangers  of  the  Fidl-hJoini  Tidij),  all  well  and  good — I  ran  no  risk  of 
meeting  my  pastors  and  masters  ;  bx;t  were  I  t(i  take  you  to  a  Lent 
sfjectaele  (since  there  are  only  beasts  to  l)e  seen),  I  might  just  run 
against  my  churchwardens — and  how  pretty  I  should  look  with  you  on 
my  arm  !  " 

"  You  can  put  on  a  false  nose,  and  straps  to  your  trousers,  my  big 
Nini  ;  they  will  never  know  you." 

"  We  must  not  think  of  false  noses,  but  of  what  I  have  to  tell  you, 
since  you  assure  me  that  you  have  no  intrigue  in  hand." 

"  I  swear  it  !  "  said  Rose-Pompon  solemnly,  extending  her  left  hand 
horizontally,  while  with  her  right  she  piit  a  nut  into  her  mouth.  Then 
she  added,  with  surprise,  as  she  looked  at  the  outside  coat  of  Nini 
Moidin  : 
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"  Gooduess  gi-aciou.s  !  what  full  pockets  you  have  got  !  What  is  there 
iu  them  !  " 

"  Something  that  concerns  you,  Rose-Pompon,"  said  DumouUn 
gravely. 

"Me?" 

"  Eose-Pompon  !  "  said  Nini  Moulin  suddenly,  with  a  majestic  air; 
"  will  you  have  a  carriage  !  WUl  you  inhabit  a  charming  apartment, 
instead  of  living  in  this  dreadful  hole  ?  Will  jow.  be  dressed  like  a 
duchess  f  " 

"  Now  for  some  more  nonsense  !  Come,  will  you  eat  the  olives  ?  If  not, 
I  shall  eat  them  all  up.     There  is  only  one  left." 

Without  answering  this  gastronomic  offer,  Nini  Moulin  felt  in  one 
of  his  pockets,  and  drew  from  it  a  case  containing  a  very  pretty  brace- 
let, which  he  held  wp  sparkling  before  the  eyes  of  the  young  girl. 

"  Oh  !  what  a  sumptuous  bracelet  !  "  cried  she,  clapping  her  hands.  "  A 
green-eyed  serpent  biting  his  tail — the  emblem  of  my  love  for  Phile- 
mon." 

"  Do  not  talk  of  Philemon  ;  it  annoys  me,"  said  Nini  Moulin,  as  he 
clasped  the  bracelet  roTUid  the  wrist  of  Rose-Pompon,  who  allowed  him 
to  do  it,  laughing  all  the  while  like  mad,  and  saying  to  him,  "  So  you've 
been  employed  to  make  a  purchase,  big  apostle,  and  you  wish  to  see  the 
effect  of  it.     Well  !  it  is  charming  !  " 

"  Eose-Pomjion,"  resumed  Nini  Moulin,  "  would  you  like  to  have  a 
servant,  a  box  at  the  Ojiera,  and  a  thousand  francs  a  month  for  youi* 
pin-money  ?  " 

"  Always  the  same  nonsense.  Gret  along!"  said  the  young  girl  as  she 
held  up  the  bracelet  to  the  light,  still  contiuiiing  to  eat  her  nuts.  "  Why 
always  the  same  farce,  and  no  change  of  bills  ?  " 

Nini  Moulin  again  plunged  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and  this  time 
drew  forth  an  elegant  chain,  which  he  hung  round  Rose-Pompon's  neck. 

"  Oh  !  what  a  beautiful  chain  !  "  cried  the  young  girl,  as  she  looked  by 
turns  at  the  sparkling  ornament  and  the  religious  writer.  "  If  you  chose 
tliat  also,  you  have  a  very  good  taste.  But  am  I  not  a  good-natured 
girl  to  be  your  didiuiti/,  just  to  show  off  your  jewels  ?" 

"Rose-Pompon,"  retiu-ned  Nini  Moulin,  with  a  still  more  majestic  air, 
"  these  trifles  are  nothing  to  what  you  may  obtain,  if  you  «dll  but  foUow 
the  advice  of  your  old  friend." 

Rose  began  to  look  at  Dumoulin  with  surprise,  and  said  to  him: 

"  What  does  all  this  mean,  Nini  Moulin  !  Explain  yourself  ;  what 
advice  hav(!  you  to  give  ?  " 

Dumoulin  did  not  answer,  but  rei)lungiHg  his  hand  into  his  inex- 
haustible pocket,  he  fished  up  a  parcc^l,  which  he  carefully  unfolded,  and 
in  which  was  a  magnificent  mantilla  of  l)lack  lace. 
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Rose-Pompoii  stiii-tcd  up,  full  of  new  admiration,  iind   Dinnouliii 
throw  the  rich  niaiitilla  over  the  young  girl's  shoulders. 

"  It  is  superb  ?  I  liave  never  seen  anything  like  it  !  What  patterns  ! 
what  work  !"  said  l\ose-l'(»iii]i«>ii,  as  she  examiiii'<l  iill  witli  siiiijilc  and 
perfectly  disinterested  curiosity.  Then  she  addc<l,  "Your  ]K)cket  is 
like  a  shop;  where  did  you  get  all  these  pretty  things  ?"  Then,  burst- 
ing into  a  fit  of  laughter,  whi(!h  brought  the  blood  to  her  cheeks, 
she  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  I  have  it  !  These  are  the  wedding-presents  for 
Madame  de  la  Sainte-Colombe.  I  congratulate  you;  they  arc  very 
choice." 

"And  where  do  you  suppose  I  shoiihl  find  money  to  buy  these 
wonders?"  said  Nini  Moulin.  "T  repeat  to  you,  all  tids  is  yours  if  you 
will  but  listen  to  me  !  " 

"  How  is  this  ?  "  said  Rose-Pompon,  with  the  utmost  amazement  ;  "  is 
what  you  tell  me  in  downright  earnest  ?  " 

"  In  downright  earnest." 

"  This  offer  to  make  me  a  great  lady  Î  " 

"The  jewels  might  convince  you  of  the  reality  of  my  offers." 

"  And  you  propose  all  this  to  me  for  some  one  else,  my  j>oor  Nini 
Moulin  !  " 

"  One  moment,"  said  the  religious  writer,  with  a  comical  air  of  mod- 
esty, "  you  must  know  me  well  enough,  my  beloved  pupil,  to  feel  certain 
that  I  should  be  incajiable  of  inducing  you  to  commit  an  imi^roper 
action.  I  respect  myself  too  much  for  that — leaving  out  the  considera- 
tion that  it  would  be  unfair  to  Philemon,  who  confided  to  me  the  guard- 
ianshiii  of  your  virtue." 

"  Then,  Nini  Moulin,"  said  Rose-Pompon,  more  and  more  astonished, 
"  on  my  word  of  honor,  I  can  make  nothing  of  it." 

"  Yet,  'tis  all  simple,  and  I " 

"  Oh  !  I've  found  it,"  cried  Rose-Pompon,  interrupting  Nini  IMoidin  ; 
"it  is  some  gentleman  who  offers  me  his  hand,  his  heart,  and  all  the  rest 
of  it.     Could  you  not  tell  me  that  directly  ?  " 

"  A  marriage  ?  oh,  laws,  yes  !  "  said  Dumoulin,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 

"  What  !  is  it  not  a  marriage  Î  "  said  Rose-Pompon,  again  mu(;h  sur- 
prised. 

"  No." 

"  And  the  offers  you  make  me  are  honest  ones,  my  big  apostle  ?  " 

"  They  could  not  be  more  so."     Here  Dumoulin  spoke  the  truth. 

"  I  shall  not  have  to  be  unfaithful  to  Philemon  f  " 

"  No." 

"  Or  faithful  to  anv  one  else  f  " 

"  No." 
Rose- Pompon  looked  confounded.     Then  she  rattled  on  : 
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"  Come,  do  not  let  us  have  any  joking  !  I  am  not  foolish  enough  to 
imagine  that  I  am  to  live  just  like  a  duchess,  just  for  nothing.  What, 
therefore,  must  I  give  in  return  ?  " 

"  Nothing  at  all." 

"  Nothing  f  " 

"  Not  even  that,"  said  Nini  Moulin,  biting  his  nail-tip. 

"  But  what  am  I  to  do,  then  1  " 

"  Dress  yourself  as  handsomely  as  possible,  take  your  ease,  amuse 
yourself,  ride  about  in  a  carriage.  You  see,  it  is  not  very  fatiguing  — 
and  you  will,  moreover,  help  to  do  a  good  action." 

"  What  !  by  living  like  a  duchess  ?  " 

"  Yes  !  so  make  up  your  mind.  Do  not  ask  me  for  any  more  details, 
for  I  cannot  give  them  to  you.  For  the  rest  you  will  not  be  detained 
against  your  will.  Just  try  the  life  I  propose  to  you.  If  it  suits  you, 
go  on  with  it  ;  if  not,  return  to  your  Philemonic  household." 

"In  fact " 

"  Only  try  it.     What  can  you  risk  ?  " 

"  Nothing  ;  but  I  can  hardly  believe  that  all  you  say  is  true.     And 

then,"  added  she,  with  hesitation,  "  I  do  not  know  if  I  ought " 

Nini  Moulin  went  to  the  window,  opened  it,  and  said  to  Eose-Pom- 
jion,  who  ran  np  to  it  : 

"  Look  there  !  before  the  door  of  the  house." 

"  What  a  pretty  carriage  !  How  comfortable  a  body'd  be  inside 
of  it  !  "  " 

"  That  carriage  is  yours.     It  is  waiting  for  you." 

"  Waiting  for  me  !  "  exclaimed  Rose-Pompon  ;  "  am  I  to  decide  as 
short  as  that  !  " 

"  Or  not  at  all." 

"  To-day  I  " 

"  On  the  instant." 

"  But  where  will  they  take  me  f  " 

"  How  should  I  know  I  " 

"  You  do  not  know  where  they  will  take  me  ?  " 

"  Not  I,"  and  Diunoulin  still  spoke  the  truth  ;  "  the  coachman  has 
his  orders." 

"  Do  you  know  all  this  is  very  funny,  Nini  Moulin  f  " 

"  1  believe  you.   If  it  were  not  funny,  where  would  be  the  pleasu)'e  î  " 

"  You  are  right." 

"  Tlien  you  accept  the  offer  ?  Tliat  is  well.  1  am  delighted  both  for 
you  and  myself." 

"For  yourself?" 

"Yes;  because  in  accepting  you  fender  me  a  great  service." 
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"  You  ?     How  so  ?  " 

"It  matters  littlt-,  as  long  as  I  feel  obliged  to  you." 

"  True." 

"  Come,  then,  let  us  set  (jut  !  " 

"  Bah  !  after  all,  they  cannot  eat  me,"  said  Rose-Pompon  resolutely. 
With  a  skip  and  a  jump,  she  went  to  fetch  a  rose-colored  cap,  and, 
going  up  to  a  broken  looking-glass,  placed  the  cap  very  much  cocked 
on  one  side  on  her  bands  of  light  hair.  Tiiis  left  uncovered  her  snowy 
neck,  with  the  silky  roots  of  the  hair  behind,  and  gave  to  her  pretty 
face  a  very  mischievous,  not  to  say  licentious  exjiression. 

"  My  cloak  !  "  said  she  to  Nini  Moulin,  who  seemed  to  be  relieved  from 
a  considerable  amount  of  uneasiness  since  she  had  accepted  his  offer. 

"  Fie  !  a  cloak  will  not  do,"  answered  her  companion,  feeling  once 
more  in  his  pocket,  and  drawing  out  a  fine  cashmere  shawl,  whicli  lie 
threw  over  Rose-Pompon's  shoulders. 

"  A  cashmere  !  "  cried  the  young  girl,  trembling  with  pleasui-e  and 
joyous  surprise. 

Then  she  added,  with  an  air  of  heroism  : 

"  It  is  settled  !     I  will  run  the  gauntlet." 
And  with  a  light  step  she  descended  the  stairs,  followed  by  Nini 
Moulin. 

The  worthy  green-grocer  was  at  her  post. 

"  Good-morning,  mademoiselle  ;  you  are  early  to-day,"  said  she  to  the 
young  girl. 

"  Yes,  Mother  Arsène  ;  there  is  my  key." 

"  Thank  you,  mademoiselle." 

"  Oh  !  now  I  think  of  it,"  said  Rose-Pomjjon  suddenly,  in  a  whispei-, 
as  she  turned  toward  Nini  Moulin,  and  withdrew  farther  from  the  \)oy- 
tress,  "  what  is  to  become  of  Philemon  ?  " 

"  Philemon  ?  " 

"  If  he  should  arrive " 

"  Oh  !  the  devil  !  "  said  Nini  Moulin,  scratching  his  ear. 

"  Yes  ;  if  Philemon  should  arrive,  what  will  they  say  to  him  f  for  I 
may  be  a  long  time  absent."  / 

"  Three  or  four  months,  I  suppose." 

"  Not  more  ?  " 

"  I  should  think  not." 

"  Oh,  very  good  !  "  said  Rose-Pompon.  Then  turning  toward  the 
green-grocer,  she  said  to  her,  after  a  moment's  reflection  : 

"  Mother  Arsène,  if  Philemon  should  come  home,  you  will  tell  hini  I 
have  gone  out — on  business." 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle." 
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"  And  that  he  must  uot  forget  to  feed  my  pigeons,  which  are  in  his 
study." 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle." 

"  Good-bye,  Mother  Ai'sène." 

"  Good-bye,  mademoiselle."  And  Eose-Pompon  entered  the  carriage 
in  triumph,  along  with  Nini  Moulin. 

"  The  devil  take  me  if  I  know  what  is  to  come  of  all  this,"  said 
Jacques  Dumoulin  to  himself,  as  the  carriage  drove  rapidly  down  the 
Rue  Clovis.     "  I  have  repaired  my  error,  and  now  I  laugh  at  the  rest." 


CHAPTER  II 


THK    SECKET 


HE  following  scene  took  place  a  few  days  after  the  abduction 

of  Rose-Pompon  by  Nini  Moulin. 

Mademoiselle  de  Oardo ville  was  seated,  in  a  dreamy  mood, 

in  her  cabinet,  which  was  hung-  with  green  silk,  and  fni-- 
nished  with  an  ebony  library  ornamented  with  large  Ijrouze  caryatides. 
By  some  significant  signs  one  could  perceive  that  Mademoiselle  de  Car- 
dovillc  had  sought  in  the  tine  arts  some  relief  from  sad  and  serious 
thoughts.  Near  an  open  piano  was  a  harp,  placed  before  a  music- 
stand.  A  little  farther,  on  a  table  covered  "with  boxes  of  oil  and  water- 
color,  were  several  brilliant  sketches.  Most  of  them  represented  Asiatic 
scenes  lighted  by  the  fires  of  an  oriental  sun.  Faithful  to  her  fancy  of 
dressing  herself  at  home  in  a  pictui-esque  style.  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
ville  resembled  that  day  one  of  those  i)i-(>ud  portraits  of  Velasquez, 
with  stern  and  nol)le  aspect.  Her  gown  was  of  lilack  moire,  with  wide- 
swelling  i)ettieoat,  long  waist,  and  sleeve  slashed  with  rose-colored  satin, 
fastened  together  with  jet  bugles.  A  very  stilï  Spanish  ruff  reached 
almost  to  her  chin,  and  was  secured  round  her  neck  by  a  broad  rose- 
colored  ribbon.  This  frill,  slightly  heaving,  sloped  down  as  far  as  the 
graceful  swell  of  the  rose-colored  stomacher,  laced  with  strings  of  jet 
beads,  and  terminating  in  a  point  at  the  waist.  It  is  impossible  to 
express  how  Avell  this  black  garment,  with  its  ample  and  shining  folds, 
relieved  with  rose  color  and  brilliant  jet,  harmonized  with  the  shining 
whiteness  of  Adrienne's  skin  and  the  golden  flood  of  her  beautiful  hair, 
whose  long,  silky  ringlets  descended  to  her  bosom. 

The  young  lady  was  in  a  half-recumbent  posture,  with  her  elbow 
resting  on  a  couch  covered  with  green  silk.  The  back  of  this  jiiece  of 
furniture,  which  was  pretty  high  toward  the  fireplace,  sloped  down 
insensibly  toward  the  foot.  A  sort  of  light,  semicircular  trellis-work 
in  gilded  bronze,  raised  aljout  five  feet  from  the  ground,  covered  with 
flowering  plants  (the  admirable  passiflores  quiuhiuujulatœ,  planted  in  a 
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deep  el)oiiy  box,  from  the  center  of  whicli  rose  the  trelHs-work),  sur- 
rounded this  couch  with  a  sort  of  screen  of  foliage,  enameled  with 
large  flowers,  green  without,  purple  within,  and  as  brilliant  as  those 
flowers  of  porcelain  which  we  receive  from  Saxony.  A  sweet,  faint 
perfume,  like  a  faint  mixture  of  jasmine  with  violet,  rose  from  the  cup 
of  these  admirable  pavsijiores. 

Strange  enough,  a  large  quantity  of  new  books  (Adi'ienne  having 
bought  them  since  the  last  two  or  three  days),  and  quite  fresh-cut,  were 
scattered  around  her  on  a  couch  and  on  a  little  table  ;  while  other  larger 
volumes,  amongst  which  were  several  atlases  full  of  engravings,  were 
piled  on  the  sumptuous  fur,  which  formed  the  carpet  beneath  the  divan. 
Stranger  still,  these  books,  though  of  different  forms  and  by  different 
authors,  aU  treated  of  the  same  subject. 

The  posture  of  Adrienne  revealed  a  sort  of  melancholy  dejection. 
Her  cheeks  were  pale  ;  a  light-blue  circle  surrounded  her  large  black 
eyes,  now  half  closed,  and  gave  to  them  an  expression  of  profound 
gi'ief.  Many  causes  contributed  to  this  sorrow;  amongst  others,  the 
disappearance  of  Mother  Bunch.  Without  absolutely  believing  the 
perfidious  insinuations  of  Rodin,  who  gave  her  to  understand  that,  in 
the  fear  of  being  unmasked  by  him,  the  hunchback  had  not  dared  to 
remain  in  the  house,  Adrienne  felt  a  cruel  sinking  of  the  heart  when  she 
tliought  how  this  young  girl,  in  whom  she  had  had  so  mixch  confidence, 
had  fled  from  her  almost  sisterly  hospitality  without  even  uttering  a 
word  of  gratitude  ;  for  care  had  been  taken  not  to  show  her  the  few 
lines  written  by  the  poor  needle-woman  to  her  benefacti'ess  just  before 
her  departure.  She  had  only  lieen  told  of  the  note  for  five  hundred 
francs  found  on  her  desk  ;  and  tliis  last  inexplicable  circumstance  had 
contributed  to  awaken  cruel  suspicions  in  the  breast  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Cardoville.  She  already  felt  tlie  fatal  effects  of  that  mistrust  of 
everything  and  every])ody  which  Rodin  had  recommended  to  her  ;  and 
this  sentiment  of  susjiiciou  and  reserve  had  the  more  tendency  to 
become  powerful  that,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life.  Mademoiselle  de  Car- 
doville, until  then  a  stranger  to  all  deception,  had  a  secret  to  conceal  — 
a  secret  wliieh  was  equally  her  happiness,  her  shame,  and  her  torment. 

Half  recumbent  on  her  divan,  pensive  and  depressed,  Adrienne  pur- 
sued, with  a  mind  often  absent,  one  of  her  newly  purchased  books. 
Suddenly  she  uttered  an  exclamation  of  srirprise  ;  the  hand  which  held 
the  book  treml)l(>d  like  a  leaf,  and  from  that  moment  she  appeared  to 
read  with  passionate  attention  and  devouring  curiosity.  Soon  her  eyes 
sjjarkled  with  enthusiasm,  lier  smile  assiinied  ineffable  sweetness,  and 
she  seemed  at  once  pi-oud,  happy,  delighted;  l)ut,  as  she  turned  over 
the  last  page,  her  countenance  expressed  disappointment  and  chagrin. 
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Then  she  recommonced  this  readiiij^-  whicli  liad  occasioned  her  such 
sweet  emotion,  and  this  time  she  read  with  the  most  deliberatt^  slowness, 
going  over  each  page  twice,  and  spelling,  as  it  were,  every  line,  every 
word.  From  time  to  time  she  paused,  and  in  a  pensive  mood,  with  lier 
forehead  leaning  on  her  fair  liand,  she  seemed  to  reflect  in  a  deep  rev- 
erie on  the  passages  she  had  read  with  such  tender  and  religious  love. 
Arriving  at  a  passage  which  so  affected  her  that  a  tear  starteil  in  her 
eye,  she  suddenly  turned  the  volume  to  see  on  the  cover  the  name  of  the 
author.  For  a  few  seconds  she  contemplated  this  name  with  a  singidar 
expression  of  gratitude,  and  could  not  forl)ear  raising  to  her  rosy  li^js  the 
page  on  which  it  was  printed.  After  reading  many  times  over  th(!  lines 
wdth  which  she  had  been  so  much  struck,  foi-getting,  no  doubt,  the 
letter  in  the  spirit,  she  began  to  reflect  so  deeply  that  the  book  glided 
from  her  hand  and  fell  upon  the  carpet. 

During  the  course  of  this  reverie  the  eyes  of  the  yoimg  girl  rested, 
at  first  mechanically,  upon  an  admirable  bas-relief,  placed  on  an  ebony 
stand  near  one  of  the  windows.  This  maguifieent  bronze,  recently  cast 
after  a  plaster  copy  from  the  antique,  represented  the  triumpli  of  the 
Indian  Bacchus.  Never  perhaps  had  Grecian  art  attaine<l  such  rare 
pei'fectiou. 

The  youthful  conqueror,  half  clad  in  a  lion's  skin,  which  displayed 
his  juvenile  grace  and  charming  purity  of  form,  shone  with  divine 
l)eauty.  Standing  i;p  in  a  ear,  drawn  by  two  tigers,  with  an  air  at  once 
gentle  and  proud,  he  leaned  with  one  hand  upon  a  thyi'sus,  and  with  the 
other  guided  his  savage  steeds  in  tranquil  majesty.  By  this  rare  mixt- 
lu'e  of  grace,  vigor,  and  serenity,  it  was  easy  to  recognize  the  hero  who 
had  waged  such  desperate  combats  with  men  and  with  monsters  of  the 
forest.  Thanks  to  the  brownish  tone  of  the  figure,  the  light,  falling 
from  one  side  of  the  sculj^ture,  admirably  disi^layed  the  form  of  the 
youthful  god,  which,  carved  in  relievo,  and  thus  illumined,  shone  like  a 
magnificent  statue  of  pale  gold  upon  the  dark  fretted  background  of  the 
bronze. 

When  Adrienne's  look  first  rested  on  this  rare  assemblage  of  divine 
perfections,  her  countenance  was  calm  and  thoughtful.  But  this  con- 
templation, at  first  mechanical,  became  gradually  more  and  moi-e  atten- 
tive and  conscious,  and  the  young  lady,  rising  suddenly  from  her  seat, 
slowly  approached  the  bas-relief  as  if  yielding  to  the  invincible  attrac- 
tion of  an  extraordinary  resemblance.  Then  a  slight  1)lusli  ajipeared 
on  the  cheeks  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo\TJle,  stole  across  her  face,  and 
spread  rapidly  to  her  neck  and  forehead.  She  approached  still  closer, 
threw  round  a  hasty  glance,  as  if  half  ashamed  or  as  if  she  had  feared 
to  be  sui"prised  in  a  blâmable   action,  and  t^\ace  stretched  forth  her 
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hand,  trembling  with  emotion,  to  touch  with  the  tips  of  her  charming 
fingers  the  bronze  forehead  of  the  Indian  Bacchus. 

And  twice  she  stojjped  short,  with  a  kind  of  modest  hesitation. 

At  last  the  temj)tation  became  too  strong  for  her.  She  yielded  to 
it  ;  and  her  alabaster  finger,  after  delicately  cai'essing  the  featm-es  of 
pale  gold,  was  pressed  moi'e  boldly  for  an  instant  on  the  pure  and  noble 
brow  of  the  youthfiTl  god.  At  this  pressure,  though  so  slight,  Adrienne 
seemed  to  feel  a  sort  of  electric  shock  ;  she  trembled  in  every  limb,  her 
eyes  languished,  and,  after  swimming  for  an  instant  in  their  humid  and 
brilliant  crystal,  were  raised,  half  closed,  to  heaven.  Then  her  head  was 
thrown  a  little  way  back,  her  knees  bent  insensibly,  her  rosy  lips  were 
half  opened,  as  if  to  give  a  passage  to  her  heated  lireath,  for  her  bosom 
heaved  \'iolently,  as  though  youth  and  life  had  accelerated  the  pulsa- 
tions of  her  heart,  and  made  her  blood  boil  in  her  veins.  Finally,  the 
burning  cheeks  of  Adrienne  betrayed  a  species  of  ecstasy,  timid  and 
passionate,  chaste  and  sensual,  the  expression  of  which  Avas  ineffably 
touching. 

An  affecting  spectacle  indeed  is  that  of  a  young  maiden  whose 
modest  brow  flushes  with  the  first  fires  of  a  secret  passion.  Does  not 
the  Creator  of  all  things  auiiuate  the  body  as  well  as  the  soul  with  a 
spark  of  divine  energy  ?  Should  he  not  be  religiously  glorified  in  the 
intellect  as  in  the  senses,  with  which  he  has  so  i:)aterually  endowed  his 
creatures  ?  They  are  impious  blasphemers  who  seek  to  stifle  the  celes- 
tial senses,  instead  of  guiding  and  harmonizing  them  in  their  divine  flight. 

Suddenly  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  started,  raised  lier  head, 
opened  her  eyes  as  if  awaking  from  a  dream,  withdrew  abruptly  from 
the  sculjitiires,  and  walked  several  times  up  and  down  the  room  in  an 
agitated  manner,  pressing  her  burning  hands  to  her  forehead.  Then, 
falling,  as  it  were,  exhausted  on  her  seat,  her  tears  flowed  in  aliundance. 
The  most  l)itter  grief  was  visible  in  her  features,  which  revealed  the  fatal 
struggle  that  was  passing  within  her.  By  degrees  her  tears  ceased. 
To  this  crisis  of  painful  dejection  succeeded  a  species  of  \iolent  scorn 
and  indignation  against  herself,  which  were  ex])ressed  by  these  words 
that  escaijed  her  : 

"  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  feel  weak  and  cowardly.     Oh,  yes  ! 
cowardly  —  very  cowai'dly  !  " 

The  sound  of  a  door  opening  and  closing  roused  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville  from  her  bitter  reflections.  Greorgette  entered  the  room  and 
said  to  her  mistress:  "Mademoiselle,  can  you  receive  tlie  Count  de 
Montbron  ?  " 
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AdriciniP,  too  well  l^rcd  to  oxliihit  before  her  women  the  sort  of 
impatience  ocea.sioued  by  this  unseasonable  visit,  said  to  Georgette  : 

"  You  told  M.  de  Montbron  that  I  was  at  home  ?  " 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle." 

"Then  beg-  him  to  walk  in." 
Though  Mademoiselle  de  Cardovillc  felt  at  that  moment  much  vexed 
at  the  arrival  of  Montbron,  let  us  hasten  to  say  that  she  entertained  for 
him  an  almost  lilial  affection  and  a  i)rof()und  esteem,  tlKtugli,  by  a  not 
v;nfrequeut  contrast,  she  almost  always  differed  from  him  in  opinion. 
Hence  arose,  when  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  had  nothing  to  disturb 
her  mind,  the  most  gay  and  animated  discussions,  in  which  M.  de  Mont- 
bron, notwithstanding  his  mocking  and  skeptical  humor,  his  long  expe- 
rience, his  rare  knowledge  of  men  and  tilings,  his  fashionalile  training, 
in  a  word,  had  not  always  the  advantage,  and  even  acknowledged  his 
defeat  gayly  enougli.  Thus,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  differences  of  the  coimt 
and  Adrienne,  before,  as  he  would  say  laugliingly,  he  had  made  himself 
her  accomplice,  he  had  always  opposed  (from  other  motives  than  those 
alleged  by  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier)  Adrienne's  wish  to  live  alone  and 
in  her  own  way  ;  while  Eodin,  on  the  contrary,  by  investing  the  young 
girl's  resolve  on  this  subject  with  an  ideal  grandeur  of  intention,  had 
acquired  a  species  of  intiuence  over  her. 

M.  de  Montbron,  now  upward  of  sixty  years  of  age,  had  been  a 
most  prominent  character  during  the  Dii-ectory,  Consulate,  and  the 
Empire.  His  prodigal  style  of  living,  his  wit,  his  gayety,  his  duels, 
his  amours,  and  his  losses  at  play  had  given  him  a  leading  influence 
in  the  best  society  of  his  day;  while  his  character,  his  kind-lieartedness, 
and  liberality  secured  him  the  lasting  friendship  of  nearly  all  his  female 
friends.  At  the  time  we  now  present  him  to  the  reader,  he  was  still  a 
great  gambler,  and,  moreover,  a  very  lucky  gambler.  He  had,  as  we  have 
stated,  a  very  lordly  style;  his  manners  were  decided,  but  polished 
and  lively;  his  habits  were  such  as  belong  to  the  higher  classes  of 
society,  though  he  could  be  excessively  sharp  toward  people  whom  he 
did  not  like.  He  was  tall  and  thin,  and  his  slim  figure  gave  him  an 
almost  youthful  appearance  ;  his  forehead  was  high  and  a  little  bald  ; 
his  hair  was  gray  and  short,  his  countenance  long,  his  nose  aquUine, 
his  eyes  blue  and  piercing,  and  his  teeth  white,  and  still  very  good. 

"  The  Count  de  Montbron,"  said  Georgette,  opening  the  door. 
The  count  entered  and  hastened  to  kiss  Adrienne's  hand,  with  a  sort 
of  paternal  familiarity. 

"  Come  !  "  said  M.  de  Montbron  to  himself  ;  "  let  us  try  to  discover 
the  truth  I  am  in  search  of,  that  we  may  escape  a  great  misfortune." 


CHAPTER   III 


THE    CONFESSION 


ADEMOISELLE  DE  CARDOVILLE,  not  wishing  to  betray 
the  cause  of  the  violent  feelings  which  agitated  her,  received 
M.  de  Montbron  with  a  feigned  and  forced  gayety.  On  the 
other  hand,  notwithstanding  his  tact  and  knowledge  of  the 
woi'ld  the  count  was  much  embarrassed  how  to  enter  upon  the  sul>ject  on 
which  he  wished  to  confer  with  Adrienne,  and  he  resolved  to  feel  his 
way,  before  seriously  commencing  the  conversation. 

After  looking  at  the  young  lady  for  some  seconds,  M.  de  Montbron 
shook  his  head  and  said,  with  a  sigh  of  regret  : 

"  My  dear  child,  I  am  not  pleased." 

"  Some  affair  of  the  heart,  or  of  liearfs,  my  dear  count  ?  "  returned 
Adrienne,  smiling. 

"  Of  the  heart,"  said  M.  de  Montbron. 

"  What  !  you,  so  great  a  player,  think  more  of  a  woman's  whim  than  a 
throw  of  the  dice  1  " 

"  I  have  a  heavy  heart,  and  you  are  the  cause  of  it,  my  dear  child." 

"  M.  de  Montbron,  you  will  make  me  very  proud,"  said  Adrienne,  with 
a  smile. 

"  You  would  be  wi'ong,  for  I  tell  you  jilainly  my  ti'ouble  is  caused  by 
your  neglect  of  your  beauty.  Yes,  your  countenance  is  pale,  dejected, 
sorrowful;  you  have  been  low-spirited  foi-  the  last  few  days;  you  have 
something  on  your  mind,  I  am  sure  of  it." 

"  My  dear  de  Montoron,  you  have  so  much  penetration  that  you 
may  be  allowed  to  fail  foi-  once,  as  now.  I  am  not  sad,  I  have  nothing 
on  my  mind,  and  —  I  am  about  to  utter  a  very  silly  piece  of  imperti- 
nence— I  have  never  tliouglit  myself  so  pretty." 

'■  On  the  contrary,  nothing  could  be  more  modest  than  such  an 
assertion.     Who  told  you  that  falsehood  ?  a  woman  ?  " 

"  No  ;  it  was  my  heart,  and  it  spoke  the  truth,"  answered  Aihienue, 
with  a  slight  degree  of  emotion.  "  Understand  it,  if  you  can,"  she 
added. 
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"  Do  you  mean  that  you  are  proud  of  tlie  alfei'iitioii  in  your  features 
because  you  are  jiroud  of  tlie  sutïcriiijrs  of  your  heart?"  said  ]\I.  de 
Montbrou,  looking  at  Adrienne  with  attention.     "  Be  it  so  ;  I  am  then 
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right  ;  you  have  some  sorrow.     I  persist  in  it,"  added  the  count,  speak- 
ing with  a  tone  of  real  feeling,  "  because  it  is  painful  to  me." 

"Be  satisfied;  I  am  as  liappy  as  possible;  for  every  instant  I  take 
delight  in  repeating,  how,  at  my  age,  I  am  free  —  absohitely  free  !  " 
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"  Yes  ;  free  to  tormeut  yourself,  free  to  be  miseral)le." 

"  Come,  come,  my  dear  eouiit  !  "  said  Adrienne,  "  you  are  recommenc- 
ing om"  f>]d  quarrel.  I  still  find  in  you  the  ally  of  my  aunt  and  the 
Aljbé  d'Aigrigny." 

"  Yes,  as  the  republicans  are  the  allies  of  the  legitimists  —  to  destroy 
each  other  in  their  turn.  Talking  of  your  abominable  aunt,  they  say 
that  she  holds  a  sort  of  council  at  her  house  these  last  few  days,  a  reg- 
ular mitered  conspiracy.     8he  is  certainly  in  a  good  way." 

"  WTiy  not  I  Formerly  she  would  have  wished  to  be  Goddess  of 
Reason  ;  now  we  shall  perhaps  see  her  canonized.  81ie  has  already 
performed  the  first  part  of  the  life  of  Mary  Magdalen." 

"  You  can  never  speak  worse  of  her  than  she  deserves,  my  dear  child. 
Still,  though  for  quite  opposite  reasons,  I  agreed  with  her  on  the  subject 
of  your  wish  to  reside  alone." 

"  I  know  it." 

"  Yes  ;  and  because  I  wished  to  see  you  a  thousand  times  freer  than 
you  really  are,  I  advised  you " 

"  To  marry." 

"  No  doubt  ;  you  would  have  had  your  dear  liberty,  with  its  conse- 
quences, only,  instead  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  we  should  have 
called  you  Madame  Somebody,  having  found  an  excellent  husband  to 
be  responsible  for  your  independence." 

"  And  who  would  have  been  responsible  for  this  ridiculous  husband  ? 
And  who  would  bear  a  mocked  and  degi'aded  name  ?  I,  perhaps  ?  "  said 
Adrienne,  with  animation.  "  No,  no,  my  dear  count,  good  or  ill,  I  will 
answer  for  my  own  actions  ;  to  my  name  shall  attach  the  rei^utation, 
which  I  alone  have  formed,  I  am  as  incajjable  of  basely  dishonoring  a 
name  which  is  not  mine  as  of  continually  bearing  it  myself,  if  it  were 
not  held  in  esteem.  And,  as  one  can  only  answer  f(n-  one's  own  actions, 
I  prefer  to  keep  my  name." 

"  You  are  the  only  person  in  the  woiid  that  has  such  ideas." 

"  ^Tiy  ?  "  said  Adrienne,  laughing.  "  Because  it  appears  to  me 
horrible,  to  see  a  poor  young  girl  lost  and  buried  in  some  ugly  and 
selfish  man,  and  become,  as  they  say  seriously,  the  better  half  of  the 
monster  —  yes  !  a  fresh  and  blooming  rose  to  become  part  of  a  fright- 
ful thistle!  —  Come,  my  dear  count;  confess  there  is  something  odious 
in  this  conjugal  metempsychosis,"  added  Adrienne,  with  a  burst  of 
laugliter. 

Tlic  forced  and  somewhat  feverish  gayety  of  Adrienne  contrasted 
painfully  with  her  pale  and  suffering  countenance  ;  it  was  so  easy  to 
see  that  she  strove  to  stifle  with  laughter  some  deep  sorrow  that  M.  de 
Montlii'on  was  much  affected  by  it;   Imt,  dissembling  his  emotion,  he 
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appeared  to  reflect  a  iiioincnl,  iiik!  Inok  up  iiicchaniciilly  one  oj'  llic  new, 
fretsli-ent  books,  by  which  Adiicime  was  surrounded.  After  casting 
a  careless  glance  at  this  volume,  he  contiinicd,  still  dissemlilint;-  his 
feelings  : 

"Come,  my  dear  iriadcap;  this  is  another  folly.  Suppose  I  were 
twenty  years  old,  and  that  you  did  me  the  honor  to  marry  me  —  you 
would  be  called  Madame  de  Montbron,  I  imagine!" 

"  Perhai.s." 

"  How  perhaps  ?  Would  you  not  bear  my  name,  if  you  married  me  ?" 

"  My  dear  count,"  said  Adrienne,  with  a  smile,  "  do  not  let  us  pursue 
this  hypothesis,  which  can  only  leave  us  —  regrets." 

Suddenly  M.  de  Montbron  started,  and  looked  at  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville  with  an  expression  of  surprise.  For  some  moments,  while 
talking  to  Adrienne,  he  had  mechanically  taken  up  two  or  three  of  tlui 
volumes  scattered  over  the  couch,  and  had  glanced  at  their  titles  in  the 
same  careless  manner.  The  first  was  the  Modern  Hidorij  of  India.  The 
second.  Travels  in  India.  The  third.  Letters  on  Indi((.  Much  surprised, 
M.  de  Montbron  had  continued  his  investigation,  and  found  that  the 
fourth  volume  continued  this  Indian  nomenelatui'e,  being  lîanihles  in 
India.  The  fifth  was,  Beeolleeti(nis  of  Hindostan.  The  sixth,  Notes  of  a 
Traveler  in  the  East  Indies. 

Hence  the  astonishment,  which,  for  many  serious  reasons,  M.  de 
Montbron  had  no  longer  been  able  to  conceal,  and  which  his  looks 
betrayed  to  Adi'ienne.  The  latter,  having  completely  forgotten  the 
presence  of  the  accusing  volumes  by  which  she  was  siuTounded,  yielded 
to  a  movement  of  involuntary  confusion,  and  blushed  slightly  ;  but,  her 
firm  and  resolute  character  again  coming  to  her  aid,  she  looked  full  at 
M.  de  Montbron,  and  said  to  him  : 

"  Well,  my  dear  count  !  what  surprises  you  !  " 
Instead  of  answering,  M.  de  Montbron  appeared  still  more  absorbed 
in  thought,  and  contemplating  the  young  girl,  he  could  not  forbear  say- 
ing to  himself:  "  No,  no — it  is  impossible;  and  yet " 

"  It  would,  perhaps,  be  indiscreet  in  me  to  listen  to  your  soliloqixy, 
my  dear  count,"  said  Adrienne. 

"  Excuse  me,  my  dear  child;  but  what  I  see  surprises  me  so  much " 

"  And  pray  what  do  you  see  f  " 

"  The  traces  of  so  great  and  novel  an  interest  in  all  that  relates  to 
India,"  said  M.  de  Montbron,  laying  a  slight  stress  on  his  words  and 
fixing  a  piercing  look  upon  the  young  girl. 

"  Well  !  "  said  Adrienne  stoutly. 

"  Well  !  I  seek  the  cause  of  this  sudden  passion " 

"  Greographical  !  "  said   Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  interrupting  M. 
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de  Montbrou.  "  You  may  iiud  this  taste  somewhat  serious  for  my  age, 
my  dear  count,  but  oue  must  tind  occupation  for  leisure  hours  ;  and 
then,  having  a  eoiisin  who  is  both  an  Indian  and  a  prince,  I  should  like 
to  know  something  of  the  fortunate  country  from  which  I  derive  this 
savage  relationship." 

These  last  words  were  pronounced  with  a  bitterness  that  was  not 
lost  on  M.  de  Montbron.    Watching  Adrienne  attentively,  he  observed: 

"  Meseems,  you  speak  of  the  prince  with  some  harshness." 

"  No  ;  I  speak  of  him  with  indifference." 

"  Yet  he  deserves  a  very  ditt'ereut  feeling." 

"  On  the  part  of  some  other  person,  perhaps,"  replied  Adrienne  dryly. 

"  He  is  so  unhappy  !  "  said  M.  de  Montbron,  in  a  tone  of  sincere  pity. 
"  When  I  saw  him  the  other  day,  he  made  my  heart  ache." 

'*  A^Taat  have  I  to  do  with  it  "!  "  exclaimed  Adrienne,  with  an  accent  of 
painful  and  almost  angiy  impatience. 

"  I  should  have  thought  that  his  cruel  torments  at  least  deserved  your 
pity,"  answered  the  count  gravely. 

"  Pity  —  from  me  !  "  cried  Adrienne,  with  an  air  of  offended  pride. 
Then,  restraining  herseK,  she  added  coldly  : 

"  You  are  Jesting,  M.  de  Montbron.  It  is  not  in  sober  seriousness  that 
you  ask  me  to  take  interest  in  the  amorous  torments  of  your  prince." 

There  was  so  much  cold  disdain  in  these  last  words  of  Adrienne, 
her  pale  and  agitated  countenance  betrayed  such  haughty  bitterness, 
that  M.  de  Montbron  said  sorrowfiiUy  : 

"  It  is  then  true  ;  I  have  not  been  deceived.  I  who  thought,  from  our 
old  and  constant  friendship,  that  I  had  some  claim  to  your  confidence, 
have  known  nothing  of  it — while  you  told  all  to  another.  It  is  painful, 
very  painful  to  me." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  M.  de  Montbron." 

"  Well,  then,  since  I  must  speak  plainly,"  cried  the  count,  "  there  is,  I 
see,  no  hope  for  this  unhappy  boy — you  love  another." 
As  Adrienne  started — 

"  Oh  !  you  cannot  deny  it,"  resumed  the  count  ;  "  your  paleness  and 
melancholy  for  the  last  few  days,  your  implacable  inditïerenee  to  the 
prince — all  prove  to  me  that  you  are  in  love." 

Hurt  by  the  manner  in  which  the  count  spoke  of  the  sentiment  he 
attributed  to  hei'.  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo ville  answered  with  dignified 
stateliness  : 

"  You  must  know,  M.  de  Montbron,  that  a  seci'ct  discovered  is  not  a 
confidence.     Your  language  sui"[)rises  me." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  friend,  if  I  use  the  i)oor  pri^^l(\ge  of  experience  —  if  I 
guess  that  you  are  in  love  —  if  I  tell  you  so,  and  even  go  so  far  as  to 
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reproaeli  you  witli  it,  it  is  liecaiisc  the  life  ov  (l<'atli  of  this  poor  prince 
is  concerned;  and  1  feel  for  liim  as  if  lie  were  my  son,  for  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  know  him  without  taking  the  warmest  interest  in  him." 

"  It  would  be  singula]',"  retui-ned  Adrienne,  with  redoubled  coldness 
and  still  more  bitter  irony,  "if  my  love — admitting  1  wei'e  in  love — 
could  have  any  such  sti'aiige  influence  oji  Prince  Djalnia.  What  can  it 
matter  to  him  V  added  she,  with  almost  agonizing  disdain. 

"  Wliat  can  it  matter  to  him  ?  Now,  really,  my  dear  friend,  permit  me 
to  tell  you  that  it  is  you  who  are  jesting  cruelly.  What  !  this  unfortu- 
nate youth  loves  you  with  all  the  blind  ardor  of  a  first  love — twice  has 
attempted  to  terminate  by  suicide  the  horril)le  tortures  of  his  passion  — 
and  you  think  it  strange  that  youi"  love  for  another  should  be  with  him 
a  question  of  life  or  death  !  " 

"  He  loves  me  then  1  "  cried  the  young  girl,  -with  an  accent  impossible 
to  describe. 

"  He  loves  you  to  madness,  I  tell  you  ;  I  have  seen  it." 
Adrienne  seemed  overcome  with  amazement.  From  pale  she  l)ecame 
crimson  ;  as  the  redness  disappeared  her  lijis  grew  white  and  tremljled. 
Her  emotion  was  so  strong  that  she  remained  for  some  moments  unable 
to  speak,  and  pressed  her  hand  to  her  heart,  as  if  to  moderate  its  pulsa- 
tions. 

M.  de  Montbron,  almost  frightened  at  the  sudden  change  in  Adri- 
enne's  countenance,  hastily  approached  her,  exclaiming  : 

"  Good  Heaven,  my  poor  child  !  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 
Instead  of  answering,  Adrienne  waved  her  hand  to  him,  in  sign  that 
he  should  not  be  alarmed  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  count  was  speedily  trau- 
quilized,  for  the  beautiful  face,  which  had  so  lately  been  contracted 
with  pain,  irony,  and  scorn,  seemed  now  expressive  of  the  sweetest  and 
most  ineffable  emotions  ;  Adrienne  appeared  to  luxuriate  in  delight,  and 
to  fear  losing  the  least  particle  of  it  ;  then,  as  reflection  told  her  that  she 
was  perhaps  the  ùxq)Q  of  illusion  or  falsehood,  she  exclaimed  suddenly, 
with  anguish,  addressing  herself  to  M.  de  Montbron  : 

"  But  is  what  you  tell  me  true  ?  " 

"  What  I  tell  you  !  " 

"  Yes — that  Prince  Djalma " 

"  Loves  you  to  madness  ?     Alas  !  it  is  only  too  true." 

"  No,  no,"  cried  Adi'ienne,  with  a  charming  expression  of  simplicity  ; 
"  that  could  never  be  too  true." 

"  What  do  you  say  I  "  cried  the  count. 

"  But  that  woman  f  "  asked  Adrienne,  as  if  the  word  scorched  her  lips. 

"  AVliat  woman  !  " 

"  She  who  has  been  the  cause  of  aU  these  painful  struggles." 
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"  That  woman!  —  why,  who  should  it  ])(■  hut  youf  " 

"  What,  I  ?     Oh  !  tell"  me,  was  it  I  ?  " 

"  Ou  my  word  of  honor.  I  trust  my  experience.  I  have  never  seen 
so  ardent  and  sincere  a  j^assion." 

"  Oh  !  is  it  really  so  ?     Has  he  never  had  any  other  love  f  " 

"  Never." 

"  Yet  I  was  told  so." 

"  By  whom  I  " 

"  M.  Rodin." 

"  That  Djalma " 

"  Had  fallen  violently  in  love  two  days  after  I  saw  him." 

"  M.  Rodin  told  you  that  !  "  cried  M.  de  Montbron,  as  if  struck  with  a 
sudden  idea.  "  Why,  it  is  he  who  told  Djalma  that  you  were  in  love 
with  some  one  else." 

"  I  !  " 

"  And  this  it  was  which  occasioned  the  poor  youth's  dreadful  despair." 

"  It  was  this  which  occasioned  iiii/  despair." 

"  You  love  him,  then,  just  as  he  loves  you  !  "  exclaimed  M.  de  Mont- 
bron, transported  with  joy. 

"  Love  him  !  "  said  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo ville. 
A  tliscreet  knock  at  the  door  interrupted  Adrienne. 

"  One  of  yoru"  servants,  no  doubt.    Be  calm,"  said  the  count. 

"  Come  in,"  said  Adrienne,  in  an  agitated  voice. 

"  What  is  it  I  "  said  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo  ville. 
Florine  entered  the  room. 

"  M.  Rodin  has  just  been.  Fearing  to  disturb  mademoiselle,  he  would 
not  come  in  ;  but  he  will  return  in  half  an  hour.  Will  mademoiselle 
receive  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  count  to  Florine  ;  "  even  if  I  am  still  here,  show 
him  in  by  all  means.  Is  not  that  your  opinion  f  "  asked  M.  de  Montbron 
of  Adrienne. 

"  Quite  so,"  answered  the  young  gh'l  ;  and  a  tlasli  of  indignation  darted 
from  her  eyes  as  she  thoixght  of  Rodin's  perfidy. 

"  Oho  !  the  old  knave  !  "  said  M.  de  Montbron,  "  I  always  had  my 
doubts  of  that  crooked  neck  !  " 

Florine  withdrew,  leaving  the  count  with  her  mistress. 


CHAPTER   IV 


LOVE 


ADEMOISELLE  DE  OARDOVILLE  wus  tvaiisfiRuicfl. 
For  the  first  time  her  Ijeauty  slioue  forth  in  all  it.s  lu.ster. 
Tiitil  now  overshadowed  by  inditïereiice,  oi-  dai-kened  by 
urief,  she  appeared  suddenly  illumined  by  a  brilliant  ray  of 
sunshine.  The  slight  irritation  caused  by  Eodin's  perfidy  passed  like  aii 
imijerceptible  shade  from  her  brow.  What  cared  she  now  for  false- 
hood and  perfidy  f  Had  they  not  failed  f  And,  for  the  future,  what 
human  power  could  interpose  between  her  and  Djalnia,  so  sur(^  of  each 
other  I  Who  would  dare  to  cross  the  path  of  those  two  Ijeings,  resolute 
and  strong  with  the  irresistible  power  of  youth,  love,  and  liberty  ?  Who 
would  dare  to  follow  them  into  that  blazing  sphere,  whither  they  went, 
so  beautiful  and  happy,  to  blend  together  in  their  inextinguishable  love, 
protected  by  the  proof -armor  of  their  own  hapjiiness  ? 

Hardly  had  Florine  left  the  room  when  Adrienne  approached  M.  de 
Montbron  with  a  rapid  step.  She  seemed  to  have  become  taller;  and 
to  watch  her  advancing,  light,  radiant,  and  triumphant,  one  might  have 
fancied  her  a  goddess  walking  upon  the  clouds. 

"  When  shall  I  see  him?"  was  her  first  word  to  M.  de  Montbron. 
"  Well  —  say  to-morrow  ;  he  must  be  prepared  for  so  much  happiness  ; 
in  so  ardent  a  nature  such  sudden,  unexpected  joy  might  be  teiTible." 
Adrienne  remained  pensive  for  a  moment,  and  then  said  rapidly: 
"  To-morrow  —  yes  —  not  before  to-morrow.    I  have  a  su^jerstition  of 
the  heart." 

"  What  is  it  I  " 

"  You  shall  know.  Hr  loves  me  —  that  word  says  all,  contains  all,  com- 
prehends all,  is  all  —  and  yet  I  have  a  thousand  questions  to  ask  with 
regard  to  him  ;  biit  I  will  ask  none  l)efore  to-morrow,  because,  by  a 
mysterious  fatality,  to-morrow  is  with  me  a  sacred  anniversary.  It 
will  lie  an  age  till  then  ;  but,  hapjtily,  I  can  wait.  Look  here  !  "' 
Beckoning  M.  de  Montbron,  she  led  him  to  the  Indian  Bacchus. 
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"  How  mucli  it  is  like  him  !  "  said  she  to  the  count. 

"  Indeed,"  exclaimed  the  latter,  "  it  is  strange  !  " 

"  Strange  f  "  returned  Adrienue,  with  a  smile  of  gentle  jiride  ; 
"  strange,  that  a  hero,  a  demi-god,  an  ideal  of  beauty  should  resemble 
Djalma  t  " 

"  How  you  love  him  !  "  said  M.  de  Montbron,  deeply  touched  and 
almost  dazzled  by  the  felicity  which  beamed  from  the  countenance  of 
Adrienue. 

"  I  must  have  sutfered  a  good  deal,  do  you  not  tliink  so  ?  "  said  she, 
after  a  moment's  silence. 

"  If  I  had  not  made  up  my  mind  to  come  here  to-day,  almost  in 
despah-,  what  would  have  happened  f  " 

"  I  cannot  tell  ;  I  should  perhaps  have  died,  for  I  am  wounded  mor- 
tally here."  She  pressed  her  hand  to  her  heart.  "  But  what  might  have 
been  death  to  me  will  now  be  life." 

"  It  was  horrible,"  said  the  count,  shuddering.  "  Such  a  passion, 
buried  in  your  own  breast,  proud  as  you  are " 

"Yes,  proud — but  not  self-conceited.  When  I  learned  his  love  for 
another,  and  that  the  imi^ression  which  I  fancied  I  had  made  on  him 
at  our  first  interview  had  been  immediately  effaced,  I  renounced  all 
hope,  without  l)eiug  able  to  renounce  my  love.  Instead  of  shuimiug 
his  image,  I  surrounded  myself  with  all  that  could  remind  me  of  him. 
In  default  of  happiness,  there  is  a  bitter  pleasure  in  suffering  through 
what  we  love." 

"  I  can  now  understand  your  Indian  library." 
Instead  of  answering  the  count,  Adrienne  took  from  the  stand  one 
of  the  freshly  cut  vohimes,  and,  bringing  it  to  M.  de  Montbron,  said  to 
him,  with  a  smile  and  a  celestial  expression  of  joy  and  happiness  : 

"  I  was  wrong  ;  I  am  vain.  Just  read  this,  aloud  if  you  please.  I 
tell  you  that  I  can  wait  for  to-morrow." 

Presenting  the  book  to  the  count,  she  pointed  out  one  passage  with 
the  tip  of  her  charming  finger.  Then  she  sank  down  upon  the  couch, 
and,  in  an  attitude  of  deep  attention,  with  her  body  bent  forward,  her 
hands  crossed  upon  the  cushion,  her  chin  resting  upon  her  hands,  her 
large  eyes  fixed  with  a  sort  of  adoration  on  tlie  Indian  Bacchus  that 
was  just  opposite  to  her,  she  appeared  by  this  impassioned  contempla- 
tion to  prepare  herself  to  listen  to  M.  de  IMontbron. 

The  latter,  much  astonished,  began  to  read,  after  again  looking  at 
Adrienne,  who  said  to  him,  in  her  most  coaxing  voice  : 

"  Very  slowly,  I  beg  of  you." 
M.  de  Montbron  then  read  the  following  ])nssag(>  from  the  journal 
of  a  traveler  in  India: 


'/'///•;   ir.i  \  hh:i; I  sa   1 1:\\'. 


WM 


"  '  When  I  was  at  liombay,  in  1820,  I  coiistanlly  lieard  amongst  the  EngHsh  there  of 
a  vouul;'  liero,  tlie  son  ol' '  " 

The  count  luiviug  paused  a  second,  by  reason  of  the  barVjarous 


-^'  -Vrr^Dif^Af,;;: 


spelling  of  the  name  of  Djalma's  father,  Adrienne  immediately  said  to 
him,  in  her  soft  voice  : 

"  The  son  of  Kadja-sing." 

"  What  a  memory  !  "  said  the  count,  with  a  smile.     And  he  resumed: 
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"  '  A  young  hero,  the  son  of  Kadja-sing,  king  of  Mundi.  On  his  return  from  a  distantand 
sanguinary  expedition  amongst  the  mountains  against  this  Indian  king,  Colonel  Drake 
was  lilled  with  enthusiasm  for  this  son  of  Kadja-sing,  known  as  Djalma.  Hardly 
beyond  the  age  of  childhood,  this  young  j^rince  has,  in  the  course  of  this  implacable 
war,  given  proofs  of  such  chivah-ous  intrepidity,  and  of  so  noble  a  character,  that  his 
father  has  been  surnamed  the  Father  of  the  Generous.^ 

"  That  is  a  touching  custom,"  said  the  count.  "  To  recompense  the 
father,  as  it  were,  by  giving  him  a  surname  in  honor  of  his  son,  is  a 
great  idea.  But  how  strange  you  should  have  met  with  this  book  !  " 
added  the  count,  in  surprise.  "  I  can  understand  ;  there  is  matter  here 
to  inflame  the  coolest  head." 

"  Oh  !  you  will  see,  you  will  see,"  said  Adrienue. 
The  count  continued  to  read  : 

''  '  Colonel  Drake,  one  of  the  bravest  and  best  ofificers  of  the  English  army,  said 
yesterday,  in  my  presence,  that,  having  been  dangerously  wounded,  and  taken  prisoner 
by  Prince  Djahna,  after  an  energetic  resistance,  he  had  been  conveyed  to  the  camp 
estabhshed  in  the  \'iUage  of '  " 

Here  there  was  the  same  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  count,  on  see- 
ing a  still  more  barbarovis  name  than  the  first  ;  so,  not  wishing  to  try 
the  adventure,  he  paused,  and  said  to  Adrienne  : 

"  Now,  really,  I  give  this  up." 

"  And  yet  it  is  so  easy  !  "  replied  Acb'ienne  ;  and  she  pronounced  with 
inexpressible  softness  a  name  in  itself  soft. 

"  The  village  of  Shumshabad." 

"  You  api^ear  to  have  an  infallible  process  for  remembering  geo- 
graphical names,"  said  the  count,  continuing  : 

''  '  Once  arrived  at  the  camp,  Colonel  Drake  received  the  kindest  hospitality,  and 
Prince  Djalma  treated  him  with  the  respect  of  a  son.  It  was  there  that  the  colonel 
became  acquainted  with  some  facts,  which  earned  to  the  highest  pitch  his  enthusiasm 
for  Prince  Djalma.    I  heard  him  relate  the  two  following  : 

"  '  "  In  one  of  the  battles,  the  prince  was  accompanied  by  a  young  Indian  of  about 
twelve  years  of  age,  whom  he  loved  tenderly,  and  who  served  him  as  a  page,  following 
him  on  horseback  to  carry  his  spare  weapons.  This  child  was  idolized  by  its  mother  ; 
just  as  they  set  out  on  the  expedition,  she  had  intrusted  her  son  to  Prince  Djalma's  care, 
saying,  with  a  stoicism  worthy  of  antiquity,  '  Let  him  be  yom'  brother.'  '  He  shall  be 
my  brother,'  had  replied  the  prince.  In  the  height  of  a  disasti-ous  defeat,  the  child  is 
severely  wounded  and  his  horse  killed  ;  the  prince  at  peril  of  his  life,  notwitlistandiug 
the  preciiutation  of  a  forced  retreat,  disengages  him,  and  places  him  on  the  croup  of  liis 
own  horse  ;  they  are  pursued  ;  a  musket-baU  strikes  their  steed,  who  is  just  able  t«  reach 
a  jungle,  in  the  midst  of  which,  after  some  vain  efforts,  he  falls  exhausted.  The  child  is 
unable  to  walk,  but  the  prince  can-ies  him  in  his  arms  and  hides  with  him  in  the  thickest 
part  of  the  jungle.  The  English  arrive  and  begin  their  searcli  ;  but  the  two  victims 
escape.  After  a  night  and  a  day  of  marches,  counter-marches,  stratagems,  fatigues, 
unlieard-of  perils,  the  prince,  still  carrying  the  child,  one  of  whose  legs  is  broken,  arrives 
at  his  father's  camp,  and  says,  with  tlie  utmost  simplicity,  '  /  liad jjromised  his  mother  that 
J  would  act  a  brother''s  pari  by  him  —  and  I  have  done  so.^  "  ' 
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"  That  is  admivable  !"  cried  the  count. 

"  Go  on — pray  goon  !  "  said  Adi-ieime,  drying  a  tear,  without  remov- 
ing her  eyes  from  the  bas-reUef,  which  she  continued  to  contemplate 
with  growing  adoration. 
The  count  continued  : 

"  '  "  Another  time,  Prince  l>j;ilm;i,  followed  by  two  })lack  slaves,  went,  liofore  sunrise,  to 
a  very  wild  spot,  to  seize  a  couple  of  tiyer  cubs  only  a  few  days  old.  The  den  liad  been 
previously  discovered.  The  two  old  tif^ers  were'  still  abroad.  One  of  the  blacks  entered 
the  den  by  a  naiTOW  apertm-e  ;  the  other,  aided  by  Djalma,  cut  down  a  tolerably  large 
tree,  to  prepare  a  trap  for  one  of  the  old  tigers.  On  the  side  of  the  aperture  the  cavern 
was  exceedingly  steep.  The  prince  mounted  to  the  top  of  it  with  agility,  to  set  his  ti-ap, 
with  the  aid  of  the  other  black.  Suddenly  a  dreadful  roar  was  heard  ;  and,  i7i  a  few 
bounds,  the  tigress,  returning  from  the  chase,  reached  the  opening  of  the  den.  1'lie 
black  who  was  laying  the  trap  with  the  prince  had  his  skull  fractured  by  her  bite  ;  th(' 
tree,  falling  across  the  entrance,  prevented  the  female  from  penetrating  the  cavern,  and 
at  the  same  time  stopped  the  exit  of  the  1)lack,  who  had  seized  the  cubs. 

"  '  "  About  twenty  feet  higher,  upon  a  ledge  of  ro(!k,  the  prince  lay  flat  on  the  gi-ound, 
looking  down  upon  this  frightfid  spectacle.  The  tigress,  rendered  furious  >)y  the  cries  of 
her  Uttle  ones,  gnawed  the  hands  of  the  black,  who,  from  the  interior  of  the  den,  strove 
to  support  the  trunk  of  the  ti-ee,  his  only  rampart,  while  he  uttered  the  most  lamentable 
outcries."  ' 

"  It  is  horrible  !  "  said  the  count. 

"  Oil  !  go  on  !  pray  go  on  !  "  exclaimed  Adrienue,  with  excitement  ; 
"  you  will  see  what  can  be  achieved  by  the  heroism  of  goodness." 
The  count  pursued  : 

"  '  "  Suddenly  the  prince  seized  his  daggerbetween  his  teeth,  fastened  his  sash  to  a  block 
of  stone,  took  his  axe  in  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  slid  down  this  substitute  for  a 
rope  ;  falling  a  few  steps  from  the  wild  beast,  he  sprang  upon  her,  and,  swift  as  light- 
ning, dealt  her  two  mortal  strokes,  just  as  the  black,  losing  his  strength,  was  about  to 
drop  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  siu'e  to  have  been  torn  to  pieces."  '  " 

"  And  yon  are  astonished  at  his  resemblance  with  the  demi-god,  to 
whom  fable  itself  ascribes  no  more  generous  devotion  !  "  cried  the  young 
lady,  with  still  increasing  excitement. 

"  I  am  astonished  no  longer  ;  I  only  admire,"  said  the  count,  in  a  voice 
of  emotion  ;  "  and,  at  these  two  noble  instances  of  heroism,  my  heart 
beats  with  enthusiasm,  as  if  I  were  still  twenty." 

-   "  And  the  noble  heart  of  this  traveler  beat  like  yours  at  the  recital," 
said  Adrieune  ;  "  you  will  see." 

"  '  "  What  renders  so  admiralile  the  intrepidity  of  the  prince  is  that,  according  to  the 
principle  of  Indian  castes,  the  life  of  a  slave  is  of  no  importance  ;  thus  a  king's  son,  risk- 
ing his  life  for  the  safety  of  a  poor  creature  so  generally  despised,  obeyed  an  heroic  and 
truly  Christian  instinct  of  charity,  until  then  unheard  of  in  this  country. 

"  '  "  Two  such  actions,"  said  Colonel  Drake,  with  good  reason,  "  ai-e  sufficient  to  paint 
the  man."  It  is  with  a  feeling  of  profound  respect  and  admiration,  therefore,  that  I,  an 
obscure  traveler,  have  written  the  name  of  Prince  Djalma  in  my  book;  and  at  the  same 
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time,  I  have  experienced  a  kind  of  sorrow,  when  I  have  asked  myself  what  wovdd  be  the 
future  fate  of  this  prince,  Ijuried  in  the  depths  of  a  savage  country,  always  devastated 
by  war.  However  humble  may  be  the  homage  that  I  pay  to  this  character,  worthy  of  the 
heroic  age,  his  name  will  at  least  be  repeated  with  generous  enthusiasm  by  all  those  who 
have  hearts  that  beat  in  sympathy  with  what  is  great  and  noble.'  " 

"  And  just  HOW,  when  I  read  those  simple  aud  touching  lines," 
resumed  Adrienne,  "  I  could  not  forbear  pressing  my  lips  to  the  name 
of  the  traveler." 

"  Yes  ;  he  is  such  as  I  thought  him,"  cried  the  count,  with  still  more 
emotion,  as  he  returned  the  book  to  Adrienne,  who  rose,  with  a  grave 
and  touching  air,  and  said  to  him  : 

"  It  was  thus  I  wished  you  to  know  him,  that  you  might  understand 
my  adoration  ;  for  this  courage,  this  heroic  goodness,  I  had  guessed 
beforehand,  when  I  was  an  involuntary  listener  to  his  conversation. 
From  that  moment  I  knew  him  to  be  generous  as  intrepid,  tender  and 
sensitive  as  energetic  and  resolute  ;  and  when  I  saw  him  so  marvelously 
beautiful  —  so  different,  in  the  uoble  character  of  his  countenance,  and 
even  in  the  style  of  his  garments,  from  all  I  had  hitherto  met  with  — 
when  I  saw  the  impression  that  I  made  upon  him,  aud  which  I  jierhaps 
felt  still  more  violently,  I  knew  that  my  whole  life  was  bound  up  with 
his  love." 

"  And  now,  what  are  your  plans  ?  " 

"  Divine,  radiant  as  my  heart.  Wlien  he  learns  his  happiness,  I  wish 
that  Djalma  should  feel  dazzled  as  I  do,  so  as  to  prevent  my  gazing  on 
my  sun  ;  for  I  repeat,  that  until  to-morrow  will  be  a  century  to  me. 
Yes,  it  is  strange  !  I  should  have  thotight  that  after  such  a  discovery,  I 
should  feel  the  want  of  1  )eing  left  alone,  plunged  in  an  ocean  of  delicious 
di'eams.  But  no  !  from  this  time  till  to-morrow  —  I  dread  solitude  ; 
I  feel  a  kind  of  feverish  impatience  —  uneasy  —  ardent.  Oh!  where 
is  the  beneficent  fairy  that,  touching  me  with  her  wand,  will  lull  me 
into  slumber  till  to-morrow  !  " 

"  I  will  be  that  beneficent  fairy,"  said  the  count,  smiling. 

"  You  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I." 

"  And  how  so  ?  " 

"  The  ])ower  of  my  wand  is  this:  T  will  relieve  you  from  à  portion  of 
your  thoughts  by  making  them  materially  visible." 

"  Pray  explain  yoiu'self." 

"  And  my  plan  will  have  another  advantage  for  you.  Listen  to  me  ; 
you  are  so  happy  now  that  you  can  hear  anything.  Your  odious  aunt, 
and  her  etiually  odious  friends,  are  spreading  the  report  that  your 
residence  with  Dr.  lîaleinier " 
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"Was  rciulcrcd  necessary  by  tlio  (UM'aii^ciueiit  of  my  )iiiii<l,"  said 
Adrieime,  with  a  smile  ;  "  I  expected  that." 

"It  is  stupid  enough;  but,  as  your  resolution  to  live  alone  makes 
many  envious  of  you,  and  many  hostile,  you  must  feel  that  there  will  be 
no  want  of  persons  ready  to  ])elieve  the  most  al)surd  caluniny  ])ossiljle." 

"I  hope  as  much.  To  pass  for  mad  in  the  ey(!S  of  fools  is  veiy 
flattering." 

"Yes;  but  to  prove  to  fools  that  they  are  fools,  and  tliat  in  tlic  face 
of  all  Paris,  is  much  more  amusing.  Now,  jjeople  l)egin  to  talk  of  your 
absence  ;  you  have  given  up  your  daily  rides  ;  for  some  time  my  niece 
has  appeared  alone  in  our  box  at  the  Opera;  you  wish  to  kill  the  time 
till  to-morrow  —  well!  here  is  an  excellent  opportunity.  It  is  two 
o'clock;  at  half-past  three,  my  niece  will  coni(i  in  the  carriage;  the 
weather  is  splendid;  there  is  sure  to  be  a  crowd  in  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne. You  can  take  a  delightful  ride,  and  be  seen  by  evei-ylxxly. 
Then,  as  the  air  and  movement  will  have  calmed  your  fever  of  haj)])!- 
ness,  I  will  commence  my  magic  this  evening,  and  take  you  to  India." 

"To  India?" 

"  Into  the  midst  of  one  of  those  wild  forests,  in  which  roar  the  lion, 
the  panther,  and  the  tiger.  We  will  have  this  heroic  combat,  which  so 
moved  you  just  now,  under  our  own  eyes,  in  all  its  terrible  realitj'." 

"  Really,  my  dear  count,  you  must  be  joking." 

"Not  at  all;  I  jiromise  to  show  you  real  wild  beasts,  formidable 
tenants  of  the  country  of  our  demi-god  —  growling  tigers  —  i-oaiing 
lions  ;  do  you  not  think  that  will  be  better  than  books  ?  " 

"  But  how  f  " 

"  Come!  I  must  give  you  the  secret  of  my  supernatui-iil  ])ower.  On 
returning  from  youi-  ride,  you  shall  dine  with  my  niece,  and  we  will  go 
together  to  a  very  curious  spectacle,  now  exhiliiting  at  the  Porte  Saint- 
Martin  Theater.  A  most  extraordinary  lion-tamer  there  shows  you  a 
number  of  wild  beasts,  in  a  state  of  nature,  in  the  midst  of  a  forest 
(here  only  commences  the  illusion),  and  has  fierce  comliats  with  them 
all — tigers,  lions,  and  panthers.  All  Paris  is  crowding  to  these  repre- 
sentations, and  all  Paris  will  see  you  there,  more  charming  than  evei-." 

"  I  accept  your  offer,"  said  Adrieune,  with  childish  delight.  "  Yes, 
you  are  right.  I  shall  feel  a  strange  pleasitre  in  beholding  these 
ferocious  monsters,  who  will  remind  me  of  those  that  my  demi-god  so 
heroically  overcame.  I  accept  also  because,  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  I  am  anxious  to  be  admired  —  even  by  everybody.     I  accept  finally 

because " 

Here  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo ville  was  interrupted  by  a  low  knock  at 
the  door,  and  by  the  entrance  of  Florine,  who  announced  M.  Rodin. 


CHAPTER   V 


THE    EXECUTION 


ODIN  entered.  A  rapid  giauce  at  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
ville  and  M.  de  Montbroii  told  him  at  ouce  that  he  was  iu  a 
dilemma.  Iu  fact,  nothing  could  be  less  encouraging  than 
the  faces  of  Ach'ieune  and  the  count. 

The  latter,  when  he  disliked  people,  exhibited  his  autipathy,  as  we 
have  already  said,  by  an  imijertinently  aggressive  manner,  which  had 
before  now  occasioned  a  good  number  of  duels.  At  sight  of  Rodin,  his 
countenance  at  once  assumed  a  harsh  and  insolent  expression  ;  resting 
his  elbow  on  the  chimney-piece  and  conversing  with  Adrienne,  he 
looked  disdainfully  over  his  shoulder,  without  taking  the  least  notice  of 
the  Jesuit's  low  bow. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  sight  of  this  man,  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
ville  almost  felt  sui'prise  that  she  should  experience  no  movement  of 
anger  or  hati'ed  ;  the  brilliant  flame  which  burned  in  her  heart  jiuri- 
fied  it  from  every  vindictive  sentiment.  She  smiled,  on  the  contrary  ; 
for,  glancing  with  gentle  pride  at  the  Indian  Bacchus,  and  then  at  her- 
self, she  asked  herself  what  two  beings,  so  young,  and  fair,  and  free, 
and  loving,  could  have  to  fear  from  this  old,  sordid  man,  with  his 
ignoble  and  base  countenance,  now  advancing  toward  her  with  the 
writhing  of  a  reptile.  In  a  word,  far  from  feeling  anger  or  aversion 
with  regard  to  Rodin,  the  young  lady  seemed  full  of  the  spirit  of  mock- 
ing gayety,  and  her  large  eyes,  already  lighted  up  with  happiness,  now 
sparkled  with  irony  and  mischief. 

Rodin  felt  himself  ill  at  ease.  People  of  his  stamp  greatly  pre- 
fer violent  to  mc^cking  enemies.  They  can  encounter  bursts  of  rage — 
sometimes  by  fulling  on  their  knees,  weejiing,  groaning,  and  beating 
their  breasts;  sometimes  by  turning  on  their  adversary,  armed  and 
implacable.  But  they  are  easily  disconcerted  by  luting  raillery  ;  and 
tlius  it  was  with  Rodin.  He  saw  that  between  Adrienne  de  Cardoville 
and  ]\T.  d(!  Montbron  he  was  about  to  be  placed  in  what  is  vulgarly 
termed  a  "  regular  fix." 
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The  count  opened  the  fire;  still  glancing  over  his  shoulder,  he  said 
to  Rodin  : 

"  Ah  !  you  are  liere,  my  benevolent  gentleman  !  " 

"  Pi'ay,  sir,  draw  a  little  nearer,"  said  Adi'ieniie,  witli  a  mocking 
smile.  "  Best  of  friends  and  model  of  philosophers,  as  well  as  declared 
enemy  of  all  fi'ainl  and  falsehood,  T  liave  to  i)ay  yon  a  thousand  com- 
pliments." 

"I  accept  anything  from  yon,  my  dear  young  lady,  even  tlioii<;li 
undeserved,"  said  the  Jesuit,  trying  to  smile,  and  thus  ex]iosing  liis  vile 
yellow  teeth  ;  "  but  may  I  be  informed  how  1  have  earned  these  com- 
pliments !  " 

"  Your  penetration,  sir,  which  is  rare,"  replied  Adrienne. 

"And  your  veracity,  sir,"  said  the  count,  "  which  is  perhaps  no  less 
rare " 

"  In  what  have  I  exhibited  my  penetration,  my  dear  yoTing  lady  ?  " 
said  Rodin  cohlly.  "  In  what  my  veracity  I  "  added  he,  tnruing  toward 
M.  de  Montbrou. 

"  In  what,  sir  !  "  said  Adrienne.  "  Why,  you  have  guessed  a  secret 
surrounded  by  difficulties  and  mystery.  In  a  word,  you  have  known 
how  to  read  the  depths  of  a  woman's  heart." 

"  I,  my  dear  young  lady  ?  " 

"  You,  sir  !  rejoice  at  it,  for  your  penetration  has  had  the  most  fortu- 
nate results." 

"  And  your  veracity  has  worked  wonders,"  added  the  count. 

"  It  is  pleasant  to  do  good,  even  without  knowing  it,"  said  Rodin,  still 
acting  on  the  defensive,  and  throwing  side-glances  by  turns  on  the 
count  and  Adrienne  ;  "  but  will  you  inform  me  what  it  is  that  deserves 
this  praise " 

"  Gratitude  obliges  me  to  inform  you  of  it,"  said  Adrienne  mali- 
ciously ;  "  you  have  discovered  and  told  Prince  Djalma  that  I  was  jaas- 
sionately  in  love.     Well  !  I  admire  your  penetration  ;  it  was  true." 

"  You  have  also  discovered  and  told  this  lady  that  Prince  Djalma 
was  passionately  in  love,"  resumed  the  count.  "  Well  !  I  admire  yoiu* 
penetration,  my  dear  sir  ;  it  was  true." 

Rodin  looked  confused  and  at  a  loss  for  a  rei^ly. 

"  The  person  that  I  loved  so  passionately,"  said  Adi'ienne,  "  was  the 
prince." 

"  The  person  that  the  prince  loved  so  passionately,"  resumed  the  count, 
"  was  this  lady." 

These  revelations,  so  sudden  and  alarming,  almost  stunned  Rodin  ; 
he  remained  mute  and  terrified,  thinking  of  the  future. 

"  Do  you  understand  now,  sir,  the  extent  of  our  gratitude  toward 
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you  !  "  resumed  Adrienue,  in  a  still  more  mocking  tone.  "  Thanks  to 
yom-  sagacity,  thanks  to  the  touching  interest  you  take  in  us,  the  prince 
and  I  are  indebted  to  you  for  the  knowledge  of  our  mutual  sentiments." 
The  Jesuit  had  now  gradually  recovered  his  presence  of  mind,  and 
liis  apparent  calmness  greatly  irritated  M.  de  Montbron,  who,  but  for 
Adrienne's  presence,  would  have  assumed  another  tone  than  jests. 

"  There  is  some  mistake,"  said  Rodin,  "  in  what  you  have  done  me 
the  honor  to  tell  me,  my  dear  youug  lady.  I  have  never  in  my  life 
spoken  of  the  sentiments,  however  worthy  and  respectable,  that  you 
may  entertain  for  Prince  Djalma " 

"That  is  true,"  replied  Adrienue;  "with  scrupulous  and  exquisite 
discretion,  whenever  you  spoke  to  me  of  the  deep  love  felt  by  Prince 
Djalma,  you  carried  your  i-eserve  and  delicacy  so  far  as  to  inform  me 
that  it  was  not  I  whom  he  loved." 

"  And  the  same  scruple  induced  you  to  tell  the  prince  that  Made- 
moiselle de  Cardo ville  loved  some  one  passionately — but  that  he  was 
not  the  person,"  added  the  count. 

"  Sii","  answered  Rodin  dryly,  "  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  1  have  no 
desire  to  mix  myself  up  with  amorous  intrigues." 

"Come!  this  is  either  pride  or  modesty,"  said  the  count  insolently. 
"  For  your  own  interest,  pray  do  not  advance  such  things  ;  for,  if  we 
took  you  at  your  word,  and  it  became  known,  it  might  injure  some  of 
the  nice  little  trades  that  you  carry  on." 

"  There  is  one  at  least,"  said  Rodin,  drawing  himself  up  as  proudly 
as  M.  de  Montbron,  "  whose  rude  apprenticeship  I  shall  owe  to  you.  It 
is  the  wearisome  one  of  listening  to  youi-  discourse." 

"  I  tell  you  what,  my  good  sir  !  "  replied  the  count  disdainfully:  "you 
force  me  to  remind  you  that  there  are  more  ways  than  one  of  chastising 
impudent  rogues." 

"  My  dear  count  !  "  said  Adrienue  to  M.  de  Montbron,  with  an  air  of 
reproach. 

With  perfect  coolness  Rodin  replied  : 

"  1  do  not  exactly  see,  sir,  fii'st,  what  courage  is  shown  by  threatening 
a  poor  old  man  lik(?  myself;  and,  secondly " 

"  M.  Rodin,"  said  the  count,  interrupting  the  Jesuit,  "  fii'st,  a  poor  old 
man  like  you,  who  does  evil  under  the  shelter  of  the  age  he  dishonors, 
is  both  cowardly  and  wicked,  and  deserves  a  double  chastisement  ; 
secondly,  with  regard  to  this  (juestion  of  age,  I  am  not  aware  that 
gamekeepers  and  lîolicemeu  bow  down  respectfully  to  the  gray  coats 
of  old  wolves  and  tlu^  gray  hairs  of  olil  thieves.  What  do  you  think, 
my  good  sir  ?  " 

Still  impassible,  Rodin  raised  his  flabby  eyelid,  fixed  for  luirdly  a 
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second  liis  ]ittl(*  roptilo-cyn  upon  llir  c.miiiI,  ;iii(1  darted  at  liini  on.,  of 
his  rapid,  cold,  and  picfciijo- olaiiccs  —  and  Ukîii  llic  livid  eyelid  a^aiii 
covered  the  dull  eye  of  that  coi-jise-likc^  fnce. 


"  Not  ha\'iag-  the  disadvantage  of  being  an  old  wolf,  and  still  less  an 
old  thief,"  said  Rodin  quietly,  "  you  will  permit  me,  sir,  to  take  no 
account  of  the  pursuit  of  hu.nters  and  police.    As  for  the  reproaches 
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made  me,  I  have  a  very  simple  method  of  answering  —  I  do  not  say  of 
justifying  myself  —  I  never  justify  myself " 

"  You  don't  say  !  "  said  the  count. 

"  Never,"  resumed  Rodin  coolly  ;  "  my  acts  are  sufficient  for  that.  I 
will  then  simply  answer,  that  seeing  the  deep,  violent,  almost  fearful 
impression  made  by  this  lady  on  the  prince " 

"  Let  this  assurance  which  you  give  me  of  the  prince's  love,"  said 
Adrienue,  interrupting  Rodin  with  an  enchanting  smile,  "  absolve  you 
of  all  the  evil  you  wished  to  do  me  ;  the  sight  of  our  happiness  be  your 
only  punishment  !  " 

"  It  may  be  that  I  need  neither  absolution  nor  punishment,  for,  as  I 
have  already  had  the  honor  to  observe  to  the  count,  my  dear  yov;ug  lady, 
the  future  will  justify  my  acts.  Yes  ;  it  was  my  duty  to  tell  the  prince 
that  you  loved  another  than  himself,  and  to  tell  you  that  he  loved 
another  than  yourself  —  all  in  your  mutual  interest.  That  my  attach- 
ment for  you  may  have  misled  me,  is  possible  —  I  am  not  infallible  ; 
but,  after  my  past  conduct  toward  you,  my  dear  young  lady,  I  have, 
perhaps,  some  right  to  be  astonished  at  seeing  myself  thus  treated. 
This  is  not  a  complaint.  If  I  never  justify  myself,  I  never  complain 
either." 

"  Now,  really,  there  is  something  heroic  in  all  this,  my  good  sir,"  said 
the  count.  "You  do  not  condescend  to  complain  or  justify  yourself, 
with  regard  to  the  evil  you  have  done." 

"  The  e\'il  I  have  done  !  "  said  Rodin,  looking  fixedly  at  the  count. 
"  Are  we  playing  at  enigmas  ?  " 

"  What,  sir  !  "  cried  the  count,  ^vith  indignation  ;  "  is  it  nothing,  by 
your  falsehoods,  to  have  plunged  the  prince  into  so  frightful  a  state 
of  despair  that  he  has  twice  attempted  his  life  f  Is  it  nothing,  by 
similar  falsehoods,  to  have  induced  this  lady  to  believe  so  cruel  and 
complete  an  error  that,  l)ut  for  the  resolution  I  have  to-day  taken,  it 
might  liave  led  to  the  most  fatal  consequences  f  " 

"  And  will  you  do  me  the  honor  to  tell  me,  sir,  what  interest  I  could 
have  in  all  this  despair  and  error,  admitting  even  that  I  had  wished  to 
produce  them  ?  " 

"  Some  great  interest,  no  doubt,"  said  the  count  l)luntly;  "the  more 
dangerous  that  it  is  concealed.  You  are  one  of  those,  I  see,  to  whom 
the  woes  of  others  are  pleasure  and  profit." 

"  That  is  really  too  much,  sir,"  said  Rodin,  bowing  ;  "  I  should  be  quite 
contented  with  the  profit." 

"  Your  impudent  coolness  will  not  deceive  me  ;  this  is  a  serious  mat- 
ter," said  the  count.  "  It  is  impossible  that  so  perfidious  a  piece  of 
roguery  can  be  an  isolated  act.    Who  knows  but  this  may  still  be  one 
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of  the  fi'uits  of  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier's  hatred  for  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardo ville  ?  " 

Adi'iemie  liad  listened  to  the  preceding  discussion  with  deei>  atten- 
tion.    Suddenly  she  sturtiid,  as  if  struck  by  a  sudden  revelation. 

After  a  moment's  silence,  she  said  to  Rodin,  without  anger,  without 
bitterness,  but  with  an  expression  of  gentle  and  serene  calmness  : 

"We  are  told,  sir,  that  happy  love  works  miracles.  I  should  Ix' 
tempted  to  believe  it;  for,  after  some  minutes'  reflection,  and  when  I 
I'Bcall  certain  circumstances,  your  conduct  appears  to  me  in  quite  a  new 
light." 

"  And  what  may  this  new  perspective  be,  my  dear  young  lady  ?" 

"  That  you  may  see  it  from  my  point  of  view,  sir,  allow  me  to  remind 
you  of  a  few  facts.  That  sewing-girl  was  generously  devoted  to  nie  ; 
she  had  given  me  unquestionable  proofs  of  her  attachment.  Her  mind 
was  equal  to  her  noble  heart;  but  she  had  an  invducible  dislike  to 
you.  All  on  a  sudden  she  disappears  mysteriously  from  my  house,  and 
you  do  your  best  to  cast  upon  her  odions  suspicions.  M.  de  Moiitlu-oii 
has  a  paternal  affection  for  me  ;  but,  as  I  must  confess,  little  sympathy 
for  you  ;  and  you  have  always  tried  to  produce  a  coldness  between  us. 
Finally,  Prince  Djalma  has  a  deep  affection  for  me,  and  you  employ  the 
most  perfidious  treachery  to  kill  that  sentiment  within  him.  For  what 
end  do  you  act  thus  I  I  do  not  know  ;  but  certainly  with  some  hostile 
design." 

"  It  appears  to  me,  mademoiselle,"  said  Rodin  severely,  "  that  you 
have  forgotten  services  peil'ormed." 

''  I  do  not  deny,  sir,  that  you  took  me  from  the  house  of  Dr.  Balei- 
nier ;  but,  a  few  days  sooner  or  later,  I  must  infallibly  have  been  released 
by  M.  de  Montbron." 

"  You  are  right,  my  dear  child,"  said  the  count  ;  "  it  may  be  that  your 
enemies  wished  to  claim  the  merit  of  what  must  necessarily  have  hap- 
pened through  the  exertions  of  your  friends." 

"  You  are  drowning,  and  I  save  you  ;  it  is  all  a  mistake  to  feel  grate- 
ful," said  Rodin  bitterly  ;  "  some  one  else  would  no  doubt  have  saved 
you  a  little  later." 

"  The  comparison  is  wanting  in  exactness,"  said  Adrieune,  with  a 
smile  ;  "  a  lunatic  asyluin  is  not  a  river,  and  though,  from  what  I  see,  I 
think  you  quite  eapaVile  of  di\àng,  you  have  had  no  occasion  to  swim 
on  this  occasion.  You  merely  opened  a  door  for  me  which  would  have 
opened  of  itself  a  little  later." 

"  Very  good,  my  dear  child  !  "  said  the  count,  laughing  heartily  at 
Adrienne's  reply. 

"  I  know,  sir,  that  your  care  did  not  extend  to  me  only.     The  daugh- 
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ters  of  Marshal  Simon  were  brought  back  by  you  ;  but  we  may  imagine 
that  the  claim  of  the  Duke  de  Ligny  to  the  possession  of  his  daughters 
would  not  have  been  in  vain.  Yoii  returned  to  an  old  soldier  his  impe- 
rial cross,  which  he  held  to  be  a  sacred  relic  ;  it  is  a  very  touching  inci- 
dent. Finally,  you  unmasked  the  Abbé  d'Aigrigny  and  Dr.  Baleinier  ; 
but  I  had  already  made  up  my  mind  to  unmask  them.  However,  all 
this  proves  that  you  are  a  very  clever  man " 

"  Oh,  mademoiselle  !  "  said  Rodin  humbly. 

"  Full  of  resources  and  invention " 

"  Oh,  mademoiselle  !  " 

"  It  is  not  my  fault  if,  in  oiu-  long  interview  at  Dr.  Baleinier's,  you 
betrayed  that  superiority  of  mind  which  struck  me  so  forcibly,  and 
which  seems  to  embarrass  you  so  much  at  j^resent.  What  would  you 
have,  sir?  Great  minds  like  yours  find  it  difficult  to  maintain  their 
incognito.  Yet,  as  by  different  ways — oh!  very  différent,"  added  the 
young  lady  maliciously,  "  we  are  tending  to  the  same  end, — still  keep- 
ing in  view  oui-  conversaticju  at  Dr.  Baleinier's, — I  wish,  for  the  sake  of 
our  future  comnmnion,  as  you  call  it,  to  give  you  a  piece  of  advice  and 
speak  frankly  to  you." 

Rodin  had  listened  to  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  with  apparent 
impassi])ility,  holding  his  hat  under  his  arm  and  twirling  his  thumbs, 
while  his  hands  were  crossed  upon  his  waistcoat.  The  only  external 
mark  of  the  intense  agitation  into  which  he  was  thrown  by  the  calm 
words  of  Adrienne  was  that  the  livid  eyelids  of  the  Jesuit,  wliidi  had 
been  hypocritically  closed,  became  gradually  red,  as  the  ])lood  flowed 
into  them.  Nevertheless,  he  answered  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  in  a 
firm  voice  and  with  a  low  bow  : 

"  Good  advice  and  frankness  are  always  excellent  things." 

"  You  see,  sir,"  resumed  Adrienne,  with  some  excitement,  "  happy 
love  bestows  such  penetration,  such  energy,  such  courage,  as  enables 
one  to  laugh  at  perils,  to  detect  stratagems,  and  to  defy  hatred.  Believe 
me,  the  divine  light  which  surrounds  two  loving  liearts  will  l)e  sufficient 
to  disperse  all  darkness  and  reveal  every  snare.  You  see,  in  India, — 
excuse  my  weakness,  l)ut  T  like  to  talk  of  India,"  added  the  young  girl, 
with  a  smile  of  indescribal)le  grace  and  meaning, — "in  India,  when 
travelers  sleep  at  night,  they  kindle  great  fires  round  theii'  ajoupa, — 
excuse  this  touch  of  local  coloring, —  and  far  as  extends  the  luminous 
circle,  it  puts  to  flight  by  its  mere  brilliancy  all  the  impure  and  venom- 
ous reptiles  that  shun  the  day  and  live  oidy  in  darkness." 

"  The  meaning  of  this  comparison  has  quite  escaped  me,"  said  Rodin, 
continuing  to  twirl  his  thumbs,  and  half  raising  his  eyelids,  which  were 
getting  i-(Hlder  and  I'ecldor. 
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"  I  will  speak  more  plainly,"  said  Adri<3iine,  with  a  smile.  "  Suppose, 
sir,  that  the  last  is  a  sei^vice  which  you  have  rendered  me  and  the 
prince, —  for  you  only  proceed  by  way  of  services, —  that,  I  acknowledge, 
is  novel  and  inj;-enious." 

"  Bravo,  my  dear  child!"  said  the  count  joyfully.  " 'I'lic  execution 
will  be  complete." 

"  Oh  !  this  is  meant  for  an  execution  ?"  said  Eodin,  still  impassible. 

"  No,  sir,"  answered  Adrienue,  witli  a  smile  ;  "  it  is  a  simph;  conver- 
sation between  a  poor  young  girl  and  an  old  philosophei-,  the  fiieml  of 
hrmiauity.  Suppose,  then,  that  these  tVeijueiit  services  that  you  have 
rendered  to  me  and  mine  have  suddenly  opened  my  eyes  ;  or,  rather," 
added  the  young  girl,  in  a  serious  tone,  "  suppose  that  Heaven,  who 
gives  to  the  mother  the  instinct  to  defend  her  child,  has  given  me, 
along  with  happiness,  the  instinct  to  preserve  my  hai)](iness,  and  that 
a  vague  presentiment,  by  throwing  light  on  a  thousand  cii-cumstanees 
until  now  obscure,  has  suddenly  revealed  to  me  that,  instead  of  lieing 
the  friend,  you  are,  perhaps,  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  myself  and 
family." 

"  So  we  pass  from  the  execution  to  suppositions,"  said  Eodin,  still 
immovable. 

"  And  from  suppositions,  sir,  if  yon  must  have  it,  to  certainty," 
resumed  Adrieun<',  with  dignified  fii-mness  ;  "  yes,  now  I  believe  that  I 
was  for  a  while  your  dupe,  and  I  tell  you,  without  hate,  without  anger, 
but  with  regret,  that  it  is  painful  to  see  a  man  of  your  sense  and 
intelligence  stoop  to  such  machinations,  and,  after  having  recourse  to 
so  many  diabolical  maneuvers,  finish  at  last  by  being  ridiculous  ;  for, 
believe  me,  there  is  nothing  more  ridiculous  for  a  man  like  you  than  to 
be  vanquished  by  a  young  gii-l,  who  has  no  weapon,  no  defense,  no 
instructoi',  but  her  love.  In  a  word,  sir,  I  look  upon  you  from  to-day 
as  an  implacable  and  dangerous  enemy  ;  for  I  half  perceive  your  aim, 
without  guessing  by  what  means  you  will  seek  to  accomplish  it.  No 
doubt  your  future  means  will  be  worthy  of  the  past.  Well  !  in  spite  of 
all  this,  I  do  not  fear  you.  From  to-morrow,  my  family  will  be  infoi-med 
of  everything,  and  an  active,  intelligent,  resolute  union  will  keep  us  all 
upon  our  guard,  for  it  doubtless  concerns  this  enormous  inheritance, 
of  whieh  they  wish  to  deprive  us.  Now,  what  connection  can  there  be 
between  the  wrongs  I  reproach  you  with  and  the  pecuniary  end  pro- 
posed f  I  do  not  at  all  know  —  Ijut  you  have  told  me  yourself  that  our 
enemies  are  so  dangerously  skillful,  and  their  craft  so  far-reaching,  that 
we  must  expect  all,  be  prepared  for  all.  I  will  remember  the  lesson.  I 
have  promised  you  frankness,  sir,  and  now  T  suppose  you  have  it." 

"  It  would  be  an  imprudent  frankness  if  I  were  your  enemy,"  said 
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Eodin,  still  impassible  ;  "  but  you  also  promised  me  some  advice,  my 
dear  youug  lady." 

"  My  advice  will  be  short  ;  do  not  attempt  to  continue  the  struggle, 
because,  you  see,  there  is  something  stronger  than  you  and  yours — it  is 
a  woman's  resolve,  defending  her  happiness." 

Adrienne  pronounced  these  last  words  with  so  sovereign  a  confi- 
dence, her  beautiful  countenance  shone,  as  it  were,  with  such  intrejjid 
joy,  that  Eodin,  notwithstanding  his  phlegmatic  audacity,  was  for  a 
moment  frightened.  Yet  he  did  not  appear  in  the  least  disconcerted  ; 
and,  after  a  moment's  silence,  he  resumed,  with  an  air  of  almost  con- 
temptuous compassion  : 

"  My  dear  young  lady,  we  may  perhaps  never  meet  again  ;  it  is 
probable.  Only  rcmemlier  one  thing,  which  I  now  repeat  to  you  :  I 
never  justify  myself.  The  future  will  provide  for  that.  Notwithstand- 
ing which,  my  dear  young  lady,  I  am  your  very  humble  servant."  And 
he  made  her  a  low  bow. 

"  Count,  I  beg  to  salute  you  most  respectfidh',"  he  added,  bowing  still 
more  humbly  to  M.  de  Montbrou.     And  he  went  out. 

Hardly  had  Rodin  left  the  room  than  Adrienne  ran  to  her  desk,  and 
writing  a  few  hasty  lines,  sealed  the  note,  and  said  to  M.  de  Montbron  : 

"I  shall  not  see  the  prince  before  to-morrow — as  much  from  supersti- 
tion of  the  heart  as  because  it  is  necessary  for  my  plans  that  this  inter- 
view should  be  attended  with  some  little  solemnity.  You  shall  know 
all  ;  but  I  write  to  him  on  the  instant,  for,  with  an  enemy  like  M.  Rodin, 
one  must  be  prepared  for  all." 

"  You  are  right,  my  dear  child  ;  quick  !  the  letter." 
Adrienne  gave  it  to  him. 

"  I  tell  him  enough,"  said  she,  "  to  calm  his  grief  ;  and  not  enough 
to  deprive  me  of  the  delicious  happiness  of  the  surprise  I  reserve  for 
to-morrow." 

"  All  this  has  as  much  sense  as  heart  in  it  ;  I  will  hasten  to  the  prince's 
abode  to  deliver  your  letter.  I  shall  not  see  him,  for  I  could  not  answer 
for  myself.  But  come  !  our  proposed  drive,  our  evening's  amusement, 
are  still  to  hold  good." 

"  Certainly.  I  have  more  need  than  ever  to  divert  my  thoughts  till 
to-moi-row.  I  feel,  too,  that  the  fresh  air  will  do  me  good,  for  this  inter- 
view with  M.  Rodin  has  wanned  me  a  little." 

"  The  old  v/retch  !  but  we  will  talk  further  of  him.  1  will  hasten  to 
tln'  ])rince's  and  return  with  Madame  de  Morinval,  to  fetch  you  to  the 
Champs-Elysées." 

The  Count  de  ]\[ontbron  withdr(>w  pi-(H'ipitately,  as  joyful  at  his 
departure  as  he  had  been  sad  on  his  arrival. 


CHAPTER  YI 


THE    OHAlfPS-ELYSEES 


)TC»^  T  was  about  two  hours  after  tlio  interview  of  Rodin  with 
ïÊtJJh  ^^''^^^•^"i'jis'^'^16  de  Cardoville.  Numerous  louugers,  attracted 
\lS?S  to  the  Champs-Elysées  by  the  serenity  of  a  fine  spring  day 
'^vWl  (it  was  toward  tlie  end  of  the  month  of  March),  stopped  to 
admire  a  very  handsome  equipage. 

A  bright-blue  open  carriage,  with  white  and  blue  wheels,  drawn  by 
four  superb  horses,  of  cream  color,  with  black  manes,  and  harness  glit- 
tering with  silver  ornaments,  mounted  by  two  boy  postilions  of  (Hjual 
size,  with  black  velvet  caps,  light-blue  cassimere  jackets  with  white  col- 
lars, buckskin  breeches,  and  top-boots;  two  tall,  powdered  footmen, 
also  in  light-blue  livery,  with  white  collars  and  facings,  being  seated  in 
the  rumble  behind.  No  equipage  could  have  been  turned  out  in  better 
style.  The  horses,  full  of  blood,  spirit,  and  vigor,  were  skillfully  managed 
by  the  postilions,  and  stepped  with  singular  regularity,  gracefully  keep- 
ing time  in  their  movements,  champing  their  bits  covered  with  foam, 
and  ever  and  anon  shaking  their  cockades  of  blue  and  white  silk,  witli 
long  floating  ends,  and  a  bright  rose  blooming  in  the  midst.  A  man  on 
horseback,  dressed  with  elegant  simplicity,  keeping  at  the  other  side  of 
the  avenue,  contemplated  with  proud  satisfaction  this  eqxiipage  wliich 
he  had,  as  it  were,  created.  It  was  M.  de  Bonneville,  Adrienne's 
equerry,  as  M.  de  Montbron  called  him  ;  for  the  carriage  belonged  to 
that  young  lady. 

A  change  had  taken  place  in  the  plan  for  this  magic  day's  amuse- 
ment. M.  de  Montbron  had  not  been  able  to  deliver  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardo\'ille's  note  to  Prince  Djalma.  Faringhea  had  told  him  that  the 
prince  had  gone  that  morning  into  the  country  with  Marshal  Simon,  and 
would  not  be  back  before  evening.  The  letter  should  be  given  him  on 
his  arrival. 

Completely  satisfied  as  to  Djalma,  knowing  that  he  could  find  these 
few  lines,  which,  without  informing  him  of  the  happiness  that  awaited 
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him,  would  at  least  give  him  some  idea  of  it,  Adiienne  had  followed 
the  advice  of  M.  de  Montbron,  and  goue  to  the  drive  in  her  own  carriage, 
to  show  all  the  world  that  she  had  quite  made  \\\)  her  mind,  in  spite  of 
the  perfidious  reports  circulated  by  the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier,  to  keep 
to  her  resolution  of  living  by  herself  in  her  own  way.  Adrieune  wore 
a  small  white  bonnet,  with  a  fall  of  Ijlonde,  which  well  became  her  rosy 
face  and  golden  hair  ;  her  high  dress  of  garnet-colored  velvet  was  almost 
hidden  beneath  a  large  green  cashmere  shawl.  The  young  Marchioness 
de  Morinval,  who  was  also  very  pretty  and  elegant,  was  seated  at  her 
light.     ]\I.  de  Montbron  occupied  the  front  seat  of  the  carriage. 

Those  who  know  the  Parisian  world,  or,  rather,  that  imperceptible 
fraction  of  the  world  of  Paris  which  goes  every  flue  sunny  day  to  the 
Champs-Elysées  to  see  and  be  seen,  wiU  understand  that  the  presence 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  on  that  brilliant  promenade  was  an 
extraordinary  and  interesting  event. 

The  world,  as  it  is  called,  could  hardly  believe  its  eyes  on  seeing 
this  lady  of  eighteen,  possessed  of  princely  wealth  and  belonging  to  the 
highest  nobility,  thus  prove  to  every  one  by  this  appearance  in  public 
that  she  was  living  completely  free  and  independent,  contrary  to  all 
custom  and  received  notions  of  proj^riety.  This  kind  of  emancipation 
appeared  something  monstrous,  and  people  were  almost  astonished  that 
the  graceful  and  dignified  bearing  of  the  young  lady  should  belie  so 
completely  the  calumnies  circulated  by  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier  and 
her  friends  with  regard  to  the  pretended  madness  of  her  niece. 

Many  beaux,  profiting  by  their  acquaintance  with  the  Marchioness 
de  Morinval  or  M.  de  Montbron,  came  by  turns  to  pay  their  respects, 
and  rode  for  a  few  miniites  Ijy  the  side  of  the  carriage,  so  as  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing,  admiiing,  and  perhaps  hearing,  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville  ;  she  surpassed  their  expectations,  by  talking  with  her  usual 
grace  and  spiiit.  Then  sru'prise  and  enthusiasm  knew  no  l)ounds. 
What  had  at  first  been  blamed  as  an  almost  insane  caprice  was  now 
voted  a  charming  originality,  and  it  only  depended  on  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville  herself  to  be  declared  from  that  day  the  queen  of  elegance 
and  fashion. 

The  young  lady  understood  very  well  the  impression  she  had  made  ; 
she  felt  proud  and  happy,  for  she  thought  of  Djalma  ;  when  she  com- 
pared him  to  all  these  men  of  fashion,  her  hajipiuess  was  the  more 
increased.  And,  verily,  these  young  men,  most  of  whom  had  never 
quitted  Paris,  or  had  ventured  at  most  as  far  as  Naples  or  Baden,  looked 
insignificant  enough  by  the  side  of  Djalma,  who,  at  his  age,  had  so  many 
times  eomiuanded  and  combated  in  })loody  wars,  and  whose  reputation 
for  courage  and  generosity,  mentioned  by  travelers  with  admiration, 
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liu<l  already  reached  iVoiii  India  to  Paris.  And  then,  Ik.w  could  tlieso 
charming  exquisites,  with  tlieir  sinall  liats,  th(ùr  scanty  frock-coats, 
and  their  Imge  cravats,  compare  witli  llic  Indian  |. rince,  whose  graceful 


and  manly  beauty  was  still  heightened  by  the  splendor  of  a  costume 
at  once  so  rich  and  so  picturesque  ? 

On  this  happy  day  all  was  joy  and  love  for  Adrienue.     The  sun, 
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setting  iu  a  splendidly  serene  sky,  flooded  the  promenade  with  its  golden 
light.  The  air  was  warm.  Carriages  and  horsemen  passed  and  repassed 
in  rajiid  succession  ;  a  light  breeze  played  with  the  scarfs  of  the  women 
and  the  plumes  iu  their  bonnets  ;  all  around  were  noise,  movement,  sun- 
shine. Adrienne,  leaning  back  iu  her  carriage,  amused  herself  with 
watching  this  busy  scene,  sparkling  with  Parisian  luxiuy  ;  but,  iu  the 
vortex  of  this  brilliant  chaos,  she  saw  in  thought  the  mild,  melancholy 
countenance  of  Djalma — when  suddenly  something  fell  into  her  lap, 
and  she  started.  It  was  a  bunch  of  half-faded  violets.  At  the  same 
instant  she  heard  a  child's  voice  following  the  carriage,  and  saying  : 

"  For  the  love  of  Heaven,  my  good  lady,  one  little  sou  !  " 
Adi-ienne  tm-ned  her  head,  and  saw  a  poor  little  girl,  pale  and  wan, 
with  mild,  sorrowful  features,  scarcely  covered  with  rags,  holding  out 
her  hand,  and  raising  her  eyes  in  supplication.  Though  the  striking  con- 
trast of  extreme  misery,  side  by  side  with  extreme  luxury,  is  so  common 
that  it  no  longer  excites  attention,  Adrieime  was  deeply  affected  by  it. 
She  thought  of  Mother  Bunch,  now,  perhaps,  the  victim  of  frightful 
destitution. 

"  Ah  !  at  least,"  thought  the  young  lady,  "  let  not  this  day  be  one  of 
ha}>piness  for  me  alone  !  " 

She  leaned  from  the  carriage-window,  and  said  to  the  poor  child  : 

"  Have  you  a  mother,  my  dear  I  " 

"  No,  my  lady,  I  have  neither  father  nor  mother." 

"  Who  takes  care  of  you  ?  " 

"  No  one,  my  lady.  They  give  me  nosegays  to  seU,  and  I  must  bring 
home  monej^  —  or  they  beat  me." 

"  Poor  little  thing  !  " 

"  A  sou,  my  good  lady  —  a  sou,  for  the  love  of  Heaven  !  "  said  the 
child,  continuing  to  follow  the  carriage,  which  was  then  moving  slowly. 

"  My  dear  count,"  said  Adrienne,  smiling,  and  addressing  M.  de  Mont- 
bron,  "  you  are,  unfortunately,  no  novice  at  an  elopement.  Please  to 
stretch  forth  your  arms,  take  up  that  child  with  both  hands,  and  lift  her 
into  the  carriage.  We  can  hide  her  between  Madame  de  Morinval  and 
myself  ;  and  we  can  drive  away  before  any  one  perceives  this  audacious 
abduction." 

"  What  !  "  said  the  count,  in  surprise.     "  You  wish " 

"  Yes  ;  I  beg  you  to  do  it." 

"  A^Tiat  a  folly  !  " 

"  Yesterday,  you  might,  i:)erhaps,  have  treated  this  caprice  as  a  folly  ; 
but  to-day,"  said  Adi-ienne,  laying  great  stress  upon  the  word,  and  glanc- 
ing at  M.  do  Moiitbron  with  a  significant  air,  "to-day,  you  should 
understand  tliat  it  is  almost  a  duty." 
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"  Yes,  I  understand  you,  good  and  noble  heart  !  "  said  the  count,  witli 
emotion;  while  jMadame  de  Morinval,  who  kiusw  nothing  of  ]\Iad('nioi- 
selle  de  Cardoville's  love  for  Djuhna,  looked  with  as  much  surprise;  as 
cui'iosity  at  the  count  and  the  young  lady. 

M.  de  Monti )ron,  leaning  from  the  carriage,  stretched  out  liis  arms 
toward  the  child,  and  said  to  her: 

"  Give  me  your  hands,  Httle  girl." 
Though  much  astonished,  the  child  obeyed  mechanically,  and  lu-ld 
out  both  her  little  arms  ;  then  th(^  count  took  her  by  the  wrists,  and 
lifted  her  lightly  from  the  ground,  which  he  did  the  more  easily  as  the 
carriage  was  very  low  and  its  progress  by  no  means  rapid.  More 
stupefied  than  frightened,  the  child  said  not  a  word.  Adrienne  and 
Madame  de  Morinval  made  room  for  her  to  crouch  down  Initwecn  them, 
and  the  little  girl  was  soon  hidden  beneath  the  shawls  of  the  two  young 
women.  All  this  was  executed  so  quickly  that  it  was  hardly  perceived 
by  a  few  persons  passing  in  the  side-avenues. 

"  Now,  my  dear  count,"  said  Adrienne,  radiant  with  pleasure,  "  let  us 
make  off  at  once  with  our  prey." 

M.  de  Montbron  half  rose,  and  called  to  the  postilions  : 

"  Home  !  "  And  the  four  horses  started  at  once  into  a  rapid  and  regular 
trot. 

"  This  day  of  happiness  now  seems  consecrated,  and  my  luxury  is 
excused,"  thought  Adrienne;  "till  I  can  again  meet  wth  that  poor 
Mother  Bunch,  and  from  this  day  I  will  make  every  exertion  to  find  her 
out,  her  place  will  at  least  not  be  quite  empty." 

There  are  often  strange  coincidences  in  life.  At  the  moment  when 
this  thought  of  the  hunchback  crossed  the  mind  of  Adrienne,  a  crowd 
had  collected  in  one  of  the  side-avenues,  and  other  persons  soon  ran  to 
join  the  group. 

"  Look,  uncle  !  "  said  Madame  de  Morinval  ;  "  how  many  people  are 
assembled  yonder.  What  can  it  be  I  Shall  we  stop  and  send  to  inquire  f  " 

"  I  am  sorry,  my  dear,  but  your  ciu'iosity  cannot  be  satisfied,"  said 
the  count,  drawing  out  his  watch  ;  "  it  will  soon  be  six  o'clock,  and  the 
exhibition  of  the  Avild  beasts  begins  at  eight.  We  shall  only  just  have 
time  to  go  home  and  dine.  Is  not  that  your  opinion,  my  dear  child  ?  " 
said  he  to  Adrienne. 

"  And  yours,  Julia  ?  "  said  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo ville  to  the  mar- 
chioness. 

"  Oh,  certainly  !  "  answered  her  friend. 

"  I  am  the  less  inclined  to  delay,"  'resumed  the  count,  "  as  when  I 
have  taken  you  to  the  Porte  Saint-Martin,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  go  for 
half  an  hour  to  my  club,  to  ballot  for  Lord  Campbell,  whom  I  propose." 
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"  Then,  Adiienne  and  I  will  be  left  alone  at  the  play,  uncle  ?  " 

"  Your  husband  will  go  with  you,  I  suppose." 

"  True,  dear  uncle  ;  but  do  not  quite  leave  us,  because  of  that," 

"  Be  sure  I  shall  not  ;  for  I  am  curious  as  you  are  to  see  these  terrible 
animals  and  the  famous  Morok,  the  incomparaljle  lion-tamer." 

A  few  minutes  after,  Mademoiselle  de  Cardovàlle's  carriage  liad 
left  the  Champs-Elysées,  carrying  with  it  the  little  girl,  and  dii-ecting 
its  course  toward  the  Eue  d'Anjou.  As  the  brilliant  equipage  disap- 
peared from  the  scene,  the  crowd,  of  which  we  before  have  spoken, 
greatly  increased  about  one  of  the  large  trees  in  the  Champs-Elysées, 
and  expressions  of  pity  wei'e  heard  here  and  there  amongst  the  groups. 
A  lounger  approached  a  young  man  on  the  skirts  of  the  crowd  and 
said  to  him  : 

"  What  is  the  matter,  sii"  f  " 

"  I  hear  it  is  a  poor  young  girl,  a  hunchback,  that  has  fallen  from 
exhaustion." 

"  A  huuchljack  !  is  that  all  I  There  will  always  be  enough  hunch- 
backs," said  the  lounger,  brutally  with  a  coarse  laugh. 

"  Huneh])ack  or  not,  if  she  dies  of  hunger,"  answered  the  young  man, 
scarcely  able  to  restrain  his  indignation,  "  it  will  be  no  less  sad  ;  and 
there  is  really  nothing  to  laugh  at,  sir." 

"  Die  of  hunger  !  pooh  !  "  said  the  lounger,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 
"  It  is  only  lazy  scoundrels  that  will  not  work  who  die  of  hunger.  And 
it  serves  them  right." 

"  I  wager,  sir*,  there  is  one  death  you  will  never  die  of,"  cried  the 
young  man,  incensed  at  the  cruel  insolence  of  the  lounger. 

"  What  do  you  mean  Î  "  answered  the  other  haughtily. 

"  I  mean,  sir,  that  your  heart  is  not  likely  to  kill  you." 

"  Sir  !  "  cried  the  lounger,  in  an  angry  tone. 

"  Well  !  what,  sir  ?  "  replied  the  young  man,  looking  full  in  his  face. 

"  Nothing,"  said  the  lounger,  turning  abruj^tly  on  his  heel,  and  grum- 
bling as  he  sauntered  toward  an  orange-colored  cabriolet,  on  which  was 
em])lazoned  an  enormous  coat-of-arras,  surmounted  l»y  a  baron's  crest. 
A  servant  in  green  livery,  ridiculously  laced  w'ith  gold,  was  standing 
beside  the  horse,  and  did  not  perceive  his  master. 

"  Are  you  catching  flies,  fool  ?  "  said  the  latter,  pushing  him  Avith  his 
can(!. 

The  servant  tui'ned  round  in  confusicni. 

"Sir,"  said  he. 

"Will  you  never  learn  to  cairme  Monsieur  le  Baron,  rascal?"  cried 
his  master  in  a  rage.     "  0])en  th<^  door  directly  !  " 

Tlic  loiiiigev  was  Baron   Tripcand,  tlic  manufacturing  baron,  the 
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stockjobbei'.  The  poor  luinchbaek  was  Mot Ih'I-  IIiiih-Ii,  who  liiid,  imlccd, 
fallen  with  liuii^cr  Jiiid  fatigue  while;  on  lier  way  t<j  Mademoiselle  do 
Cardoville's.  TIk^  uufortiinate  c-reature  had  found  eourage  to  Virave 
the  shame  of  the  ridicul(>  she  so  nmeh  feai'ed,  V>y  retui-uiug  to  that 
house  from  which  slie  was  a  voluntary  exile  ;  but  this  time  it  was  not 
for  herself,  but  for  her  sister  Cephyse  —  the  Baecluuial  Queen,  who  had 
returned  to  Paris  tlie  previous  day,  and  whom  Mother  Bun(;h  now 
sought,  through  the  means  of  Adrienue,  to  rescue  from  a  most  dreadful 
fate. 

Two  hours  after  these  different  scenes,  an  enormous  crowtl  pressed 
round  the  doors  of  the  Porte  Saint-Martin  to  witness  the  exercises  of 
Morok,  who  was  about  to  perform  a  mock  combat  witli  tli(,'  famous 
black  panther  of  Java,  named  Death. 

Adi'ienne,  accompanied  by  M.  and  Madame  de  Morinval,  now 
stepped  from  a  carriage  at  the  entrance  of  the  theater.  They  were  to 
be  joined  in  the  course  of  the  evening  by  M.  de  Montbron,  whom  they 
had  dropped,  in  passing,  at  his  club. 


CHAPTER    VII 


BEHIND     THE    SCENES 


■f^J^l  HE  large  theater  of  the  Porte  Saint-Martin  was  crowded  by 
^^l^r  ^^  impatient  multitude.  All  Paris  had  hurried  with  eager 
^Xll^^  and  ]:)urning  curiosity  to  Morok's  exhibition.  It  is  quite 
^  J  unnecessary  to  say  that  the   lion-tamer  had  completely 

abandoned  his  small  trade  in  religious  baubles  which  he  had  so  success- 
fully carried  on  at  the  White  Falcon  Inn  at  Leipsic.  There  were,  more- 
over, numerous  tokens  by  which  the  surprising  effects  of  Morok's  sudden 
conversion  had  been  blazoned  in  the  most  extraordinary  pictures  ;  the 
antiquated  baubles  in  which  he  had  formerly  dealt  would  have  found 
no  sale  in  Paris.  Morok  had  nearly  finished  dressing  himself  in  one  of 
the  actor's  rooms,  which  had  been  lent  to  him.  Over  a  coat  of  mail, 
with  cuishes  and  brassarts,  he  wore  an  ample  pair  of  red  trousers, 
fastened  round  his  ankles  by  bi'oad  rings  of  gilt  brass.  His  long  caftan 
of  black  cloth,  embroidered  mth  scarlet  and  gold,  was  bound  round  his 
waist  and  wrist  l>y  other  large  rings  of  gilt  metal.  This  somber  cos- 
tume imparted  to  him  an  aspect  still  more  ferocious.  His  thick  and 
red-haired  lieard  fell  in  large  quantities  down  to  his  chefet,  and  a  long 
piece  of  white  muslin  was  folded  round  his  red  head.  A  devout  mis- 
sionary in  Germany  and  an  actor  in  Paris,  Morok  knew  as  well  as  his 
employers,  the  Jesuits,  how  to  accommodate  himself  to  circumstances. 
Heated  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  and  contemplating  with  a  sort  of 
stupid  admiration,  was  Jacques  Rennepont,  better  known  as  "  Sleepin- 
l)uff"  (from  the  likelihood  that  he  would  end  his  days  in  rags,  or  his 
present  antipathy  to  great  cai'e  in  dress).  Since  the  day  Hai'dy's  fac- 
tory had  been  destroyed  by  fixe,  Jacques  had  not  quitted  Morok,  pass- 
ing the  nights  in  excesses  which  had  no  baneful  effects  on  the  iron 
constitution  of  the  lion-tamer.  On  the  other's  features,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  great  alteration  was  perceptible  ;  his  hollow  cheeks,  marble 
pallor,  his  eyes,  by  turns  dull  and  heavy,  or  gleaming  with  lurid  fire, 
betrayed  the  ravages  of  debauchery;  liis  parched  lips  were  almost  con- 
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stantly  curled  by  a  l)ittc'r  and  sardonic  smile.  His  spirit,  once  gay  and 
sanguine,  still  struggled  against  the  besotting  influence  of  habitual 
intoxication.  Unfitti'd  for  labor,  no  longei-  able  to  forego  gross  pleas- 
ures, Jacques  sought  to  dr(jwii  in  wint^  the  few  virtuous  impulses 
whi(?h  he  still  possessed,  and  had  sunk  so  low  as  to  accept  without 
shame  the  large  dole  of  sensual  gratification  proffered  him  by  Morok, 
who  paid  all  the  expenses  of  their  orgies,  but  never  gave  him  money, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  completely  dependent  on  him.  After  gazing 
at  Morok  for  some  time  in  amazement,  Jacques  said  to  him,  in  a  famil- 
iar tone  : 

"  Well,  yours  is  a  famous  trade  ;  you  may  boast  that,  at  this  moment, 
there  are  not  two  men  like  you  in  the  whole  world.  That's  flattering. 
It's  a  pity  you  don't  stick  to  this  fine  trade." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Why,  how  is  the  conspiracy  going  on,  in  whose  honor  you  make 
me  keep  it  u})  all  day  and  all  night  ?  " 

"  It  is  working,  but  the  time  is  not  yet  come  ;  that  is  why  I  wish  to 
have  you  always  at  hand,  till  the  great  day.     Do  you  complain  ?  " 

"  Hang  it,  no  !  "  said  Jacques.  "  What  could  I  do  ?  Burnt  u})  with 
brandy  as  I  am,  if  I  wanted  to  work,  I've  no  longer  the  sti-ength  to  do 
so.  I  have  not,  like  you,  a  head  of  marble  and  a  body  of  ii'on  ;  but  as 
for  fuddling  myself  with  gunpowder,  instead  of  anything  else,  that'll 
do  for  me;  I'm  only  fit  for  that  work,  now  —  and  then,  it  will  drive 
away  thought." 

"  Of  what  kmd  I  " 

"  You  know  that  when  I  do  think,  I  thiuk  only  of  one  thing,"  said 
Jacques  gloomily. 

"The  Bacchanal  Queen  ? — still f"  said  Morok,  in  a  disdainful  tone. 

"  Still  I  rather  !  when  I  shall  think  of  her  no  longer,  I  shall  be  dead — 
or  stupefied.     Fiend  !  " 

"  You  were  never  better  or  more  intelligent,  you  fool  !  "  replied  Morok, 
fastening  his  turban. 

The  conversation  was  here  interrupted.  Morok's  aider  entered 
hastily. 

The  gigantic  form  of  this  Hercules  had  increased  in  width.  He 
was  habited  like  Alcides  ;  his  enormous  limbs,  furrowed  with  veins  as 
thick  as  whipcord,  were  covered  with  a  close-fitting  flesh-colored  gar- 
ment, to  which  a  pair  of  red  draAvers  formed  a  strong  conti-ast. 

"  Why  do  you  rush  in  like  a  storm,  (xoliath  ?  "  said  Morok. 

"  There's  a  pretty  storm  in  the  house  ;  they  are  beginning  to  get 
impatient,  and  are  calling  out  like  madmen.     But  if  that  were  all." 

"  Well,  what  else  i  " 
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"  Death  will  not  be  able  to  play  this  evening." 
Morok  tnrned  quickly  round.     He  Seemed  uneasy. 

"  Why  so  f  "  he  exclaimed. 

"I  have  just  seen  her;  she's  crouching  at  the  bottom  of  her  cage; 
her  ears  lie  so  close  to  her  head,  she  looks  as  if  they  had  been  cut  off. 
You  know  what  that  means." 

"  Is  that  all  ?  "  said  Morok,  turning  to  the  glass  to  complete  his  head- 
di'ess. 

"  It's  quite  enough  ;  she's  in  one  of  her  tearing  fits.  Since  that  night 
in  Germany  when  she  ripped  up  that  old  hack  of  a  white  horse,  I've 
not  seen  her  look  so  savage  !  her  eyes  shine  like  bru'ning  candles." 

"  Then  she  must  have  her  fine  collar  on,"  said  Morok  quietly. 

"  Her  fine  collar  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  her  spring-collar." 

"  And  I  must  be  lady's-maid,"  said  the  giant.  "  A  nice  toilet  to 
attend  to  !  " 

"  Hold  your  tongue  !  " 

"  That's  not  all,"  continued  Goliath,  hesitating. 

"What  more?" 

"  I  might  as  well  tell  you  at  once." 

"  Will  you  speak  !  " 

"  Well  !  —  he  is  here." 

"  Who,  you  stupid  brute  ?  " 

"  The  Englishman  !  " 
Morok  started  ;  his  arms  fell  powerless  by  his  side. 
Jacques  was  struck  with   the  lion-tamer's  paleness  and  troubled 
countenance. 

"  The  Englishman  ! — you  have  seen  him  ?"  cried  MoiK)k,  addi-essing 
Goliath.     "  You  are  quite  sure  f  " 

"  Quite  sure.     I  was  looking  through  the  peephole  in  the  cm-tain  ;  I 

saw  him  in  one  of  the  stage-boxes — he  wishes  to  see  things  close;  he's 

easy  to  recognize,  with  his  pointed  forehead,  big  nose,  and  goggle  eyes." 

Morok  shuddered  again;  usxially  fierce  and  luimoved,  he  appeared 

to  be  more  and  more  agitated,  and  so  alarmed  that  Jacques  said  to  him  : 

"Who  is  this  Englishman  ?" 

"  He  has  followed  me  from  Strasburg,  where  he  fell  in  with  me,"  said 
Morok,  with  visible  dejection.  "  He  traveled  with  his  own  horses,  by 
short  stages,  as  I  did  ;  sto2)2)ing  where  I  stopped,  so  as  never  to  miss 
one  of  my  exhibitions.  But  two  days  before  I  arrived  at  Paris  he  left 
me  —  T  thought  I  was  rid  of  him,"  said  iMorok,  with  a  sigli. 

"  Rid  of  him  !  —  how  you  talk  !  "  replied  Jacqui'S,  surprised  ;  "  such  a 
good  customer,  such  an  admirer  !  " 
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"  Aye  !  "  said  Morok,  becoming  more  and  more  agitated  ;  "  this  wretch 
has  wagered  an  enormous  sum  that  I  will  be  devoured  in  liis  ])i'esence, 
during  one  of  my  perfornianccs  ;  lie  hoi>os  to  win  his  wager  —  that  is 
why  he  follows  me  about." 

Sleepinbuff  found  the  John  Bull  idea  so  amusingly  eccentric  that, 
for  the  first  time  since  a  very  long  period,  he  burst  into  a  peal  of  hearty 
laughter. 

Morok,  pale  with  rage,  rushed  toward  liiiii  with  so  menacing  an  air 
that  Goliath  was  obliged  to  interpose. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Jacques,  "  don't  be  angry  ;  if  it  is  serious,  T  will 
not  laugh  any  more." 

Morok  was  appeased,  and  said  to  81eepiubuff  in  a  hoarse  voice: 

"  Do  you  think  me  a  coward  f  " 

"  No,  by  Heaven  !  " 

"  Well  !  and  yet  this  Englishman,  with  his  grotesque  face,  frightens 
me  more  than  my  tiger  or  my  panther  !  " 

"  You  say  so,  and  I  believe  it,"  replied  Jacques  ;  "  but  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  the  presence  of  this  man  should  alarm  you." 

"  But,  consider,  you  dull  knave!"  cried  Morok,  "that,  obliged  to  watch 
incessantly  the  least  movement  of  the  ferocious  beast,  whom  I  keep  in 
subjection  by  my  action  and  my  looks,  there  is  something  terrible  in 
knowing  that  two  eyes  are  there — always  there  —  fixed — waiting  till  the 
least  absence  of  mind  shall  expose  me  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  the  animals." 

"  Now  I  understand,"  said  Jacques,  shuddering  in  his  tm-n.  "  It 
is  terrible." 

"  Yes  ;  for  once  there,  though  I  may  not  see  this  cursed  Englishman 
I  fancy  I  have  his  two  round  eyes,  fixed  and  wide  open,  always  before 
me.  My  tiger,  Cain,  once  nearly  mutilated  my  arm,  when  my  attention 
was  drawn  away  by  this  Englishman,  whom  the  devil  take  !  Blood  and 
thunder  !  "  cried  Morok  ;  "  this  man  will  be  fatal  to  me." 
And  Morok  paced  the  room  in  gi"eat  agitation. 

"  Besides,  Death  lays  her  ears  close  to  her  skull,"  said  Goliath  brutally. 
"  If  you  persist  —  mind,  I  teU  you  —  the  Englishman  will  win  his  wager 
this  evening." 

"  Go  away,  yoii  brute  !  —  don't  vex  my  head  with  your  confoimded  pre- 
dictions," cried  Morok  ;  "  go  and  prepare  Dcath'>i  collar." 

"  Well,  every  one  to  his  taste  ;  you  wish  the  panther  to  taste  you," 
said  the  giant,  stalking  heavily  away  after  this  joke. 

"  But  if  you  feel  these  fears,"  said  Jacques,  "  why  do  you  not  say  tliat 
the  panther  is  ill  ?  " 

Morok  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  replied  with  a  sort  of  feverish 
ferocity  : 
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"  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  fierce  pleasure  of  the  gamester  who 
stakes  his  honor,  his  life,  upon  a  card  f  Well  !  I  too  —  in  these  daily- 
exhibitions  where  my  life  is  at  stake  —  find  a  wild,  fierce  pleasiu'e  iu 
braving  death  before  a  crowded  assembly,  shuddering  and  terrified  at 
my  audacity.  Yes,  even  in  the  fear  with  which  this  Englishman  insi:)U'ed 
me,  I  find,  in  spite  of  myself,  a  terrible  excitement,  which  I  ablioi',  and 
which  yet  subjugates  me." 

At  this  moment  the  stage-manager  entered  the  room  and  inter- 
rupted the  beast-tamer. 

"  May  we  give  the  signal,  M.  Morok  !  "  said  the  stage-manager.  "  The 
overture  will  not  last  above  ten  minutes." 

"  I  am  ready,"  said  Morok. 

"  The  police-inspector  has  just  now  given  oi'ders  that  the  double 
chain  of  the  panther,  and  the  iron  ring  riveted  to  the  floor  of  the  stage, 
at  the  end  of  the  cavern  in  the  foreground,  shall  be  again  examined  ; 
and  everything  has  been  reported  quite  secure." 

"  Yes  —  secui-e  —  except  for  me,"  murmured  the  beast-tamer. 

"  So,  M.  Morok,  the  signal  may  be  given  f  " 

"  The  signal  may  be  given,"  replied  Morok. 
And  the  manager  went  out. 


CHAPTER   VIII 


Ul'    WITH    THE    CURTAIN- 


HE  usual  l»ell  souudeil  with  soloiiniity  Ucliiiid  the  scenes  ;  the 
overture  began,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  but  little  attention 
was  paid  to  it. 

The  interior  of  the  theater  offered  a  veiy  animated  view. 
With  the  exception  of  two  stage-boxes  even  with  the  di-ess-circle,  one 
to  the  left,  the  other  to  the  right  of  the  audience,  every  seat  was  occu- 
pied. A  gi'eat  number  of  very  fashionable  ladies,  attracted,  as  is  always 
the  case,  by  the  strange  wilduess  of  the  spectacle,  filled  the  boxes.  The 
stalls  were  crowded  by  most  of  the  young  men  wdio,  in  the  morning, 
had  walked  theh-  horses  on  the  Champs-Elysées.  The  observations 
which  passed  from  one  stall  to  another  will  give  some  idea  of  their  con- 
versation. 

"  Do  you  know,  my  deai-  boy,  there  would  not  be  so  crowded  or 
fashionable  an  audience  to  witness  Racine's  AtliaUc  .^" 

"  Undoubtedly.  What  is  the  beggarly  howling  of  an  actor,  compared 
to  the  roaring  of  the  lion  t  " 

"  I  cannot  understand  how  the  authorities  permit  this  Morok  to  fastini 
his  panther  with  a  chain  to  an  iron  ring  in  the  corner  of  the  stage.  If 
the  chain  were  to  bi'eak  f  " 

"  Talking  of  broken  chains,  there's  little  Madame  de  Blinville,  who 
is  no  tigress.     D(i  you  see  her  in  the  second  tier,  opjiosite  f  " 

"  It  becomes  her  very  well  to  have  broken,  as  you  say,  the  marriage 
chain  ;  she  looks  very  well  this  season." 

"Oh!  there  is  the  beautiful  Duchess  de  Saint-Prix;  all  the  world  is 
here  to-night  —  I  don't  speak  of  ourselves." 

"  It  is  a  regular  Opera-night.     What  a  festive  scene  !  " 

"  Well,  after  all,  people  do  well  to  amuse  themselves  ;  perhaps  it  will 
not  be  for  long." 

"  Why  so  f  " 

"  Suppose  the  cholera  were  to  come  to  Paris  1  " 
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"  Oh  !  nonsense  !  " 

"  Do  you  believe  in  the  cholera  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure  I  do  !  He's  coming  from  the  North,  with  his  walking- 
stick  under  his  arm," 

"  The  devil  take  him  on  the  road  !  don't  let  us  see  his  green  visage 
here." 

"  They  say  he's  at  London." 

"  A  pleasant  journey  to  him  !  " 

"  Come,  let  us  talk  of  something  else  ;  it  may  be  a  weakness,  if  you 
please,  but  I  call  this  a  dull  suliject." 

"  I  believe  you." 

"  Oh  !  gentlemen  —  I  am  not  mistaken  —  no  —  it  is  she  !  " 

"  Who  then  !  " 

"  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  !  She  is  coming  into  the  stage-box  with 
Moi'iuval  and  his  wife.  It  is  a  comjilete  resuscitation  :  this  morning  on 
the  Champs-Elysées  ;  in  the  evening  here." 

"  Faith,  you  are  right  !     It  is  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville." 

"  Grood  Heaven  !  how  lovely  she  is  !  " 

"  Lend  me  your  eye-glass." 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  her  I  " 

"  Exquisite  —  dazzling  !  " 

"  And,  in  addition  to  her  beauty,  an  inexhaustible  flow  of  wit,  three 
hundred  thousand  francs  a  year,  high  birth,  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
free  as  air." 

"  Yes,  that  is  to  say  that,  provided  it  pleased  her,  I  might  be  to-mor- 
row —  or  even  to-day  —  the  happiest  of  men." 

"  It  is  enough  to  turn  one's  brain." 

"  I  am  told  that  her  mansion.  Rue  d'Anjou,  is  like  an  enchanted  palace. 
A  great  deal  is  said  about  a  bath-room  and  bedi'oom,  worthy  of  the 
Arabian  Nights." 

"  And  free  as  air  —  I  come  back  to  that." 

"  Ah  !  if  I  were  in  her  place  !  " 

"  My  levity  would  be  quite  shocking." 

"  Oh  !  gentlemen,  what  a  happy  man  will  he  be  who  is  loved  first  !  " 

"  You  think,  then,  that  she  will  have  many  lovers  ?  " 

"  Being  as  free  as  air " 

"  All  the  boxes  are  full,  except  the  stage-box  opposite  to  that  in 
which  Mademoiselle  de  CardoviUe  is  seated.  Happy  the  occupiers  of 
that  box  !  " 

"  Did  yoii  see  the  English  amliassador's  lady  in  the  dress-circle?" 

"  And  the  Princess  d'Alvimar —  what  an  enormous  bouquet  !  " 

"  I  should  like  to  know  the  name  —  of  that  nosegay." 
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"  Oh  !  it's  Germigny." 

"  How  flattoriiig-  for  the  lions  and  tigers,  to  attract  so  fashion alilc  an 
audience." 

"Do   you  notice,  gentlemen,  iiow  all    tlir   wonn-n  arj3  eye-glassiug 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  !  " 

"  8he  makes  a  sensation." 

"  She  is  right  to  show  herself  ;  they  gave  hei-  out  as  mad." 

"  Oh  !  gentlemen,  what  a  capital  phiz  !  " 

"Where  — where?" 

"  There  —  in  the  omnibus-box  beneath  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville's." 

"  It's  a  Nuremburg  nut-cracker." 

"  An  orang-outang  !  " 

"  Did  you  ever  see  such  round,  staring  eyes  f  " 

"  And  the  nose  !  " 

"  And  the  forehead  !  " 

"  It's  a  caricature." 

"  Order,  order  !  the  curtain  rises." 
And,  in  fact,  the  curtain  rose. 

Some  explanation  is  necessary  for  the  clear  understanding  of  what 
follows.  In  the  lower  stage-box,  to  the  left  of  the  audience,  were 
several  persons,  who  had  been  referred  to  by  the  young  men  in  the 
stalls.  The  omnibus-box  was  occupied  by  the  Englishman,  the  eccentric 
and  portentous  better,  whose  presence  insinred  Morok  with  so  much 
dread.  It  would  require  Hoffman's  rare  and  fantastic  genius  to  describe 
worthily  that  countenance,  at  once  grotesque  and  frightful,  as  it  stood 
out  from  the  dark  background  of  the  box.  This  Englishman  was  about 
tif  ty  years  old  ;  his  forehead  was  quite  bald  and  of  a  conical  shape  ; 
beneath  this  forehead,  surmounted  by  eyebi'ows  like  parenthesis  marks, 
glittered  large,  green  eyes,  remarkably  round  and  staring,  and  set  very 
close  to  a  hooked  nose,  extremely  sharp  and  prominent  ;  a  chin  like  that 
on  the  old-fashioned  nut-crackers  was  half  hidden  in  a  broad  and  ample 
white  cravat,  as  stiffly  starched  as  the  round-cornered  shirt-collar,  which 
nearly  touched  his  ears.  The  face  was  exceedingly  thin  and  bony,  and 
yet  the  complexion  was  high-colored,  approaching  to  jjurple,  which 
made  the  bright  green  of  the  pupils  and  the  white  of  the  other  part  of 
the  eyes  still  more  conspicuous.  The  mouth,  which  was  very  wide, 
sometimes  whistled  inaudil)ly  the  tune  of  a  Scotch  jig  (always  the  same 
tune),  sometimes  was  slightly  curled  with  a  sardonic  smile.  The  Eng- 
lishman was  dressed  with  extreme  care  ;  his  blue  coat,  with  brass 
buttons,  displayed  his  spotless  waistcoat,  snowy  white  as  his  ample 
cravat  ;  his  shirt  was  fastened  ^vitli  two  magnificent  ruby  studs,  and  his 
patrician  hands  were  carefully  kid-gloved.     To  any  one  who  knew  the 
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eccentric  and  cruel  desire  whieli  attracted  this  man  to  every  representa- 
tion, his  grotesque  face  became  almost  terrific,  instead  of  exciting  ridi- 
cule ;  and  it  was  easy  to  understand  the  dread  experienced  by  Morok  at 
sight  of  those  gi-eat,  staring  round  eyes,  which  appeared  to  watch  for 
the  death  of  the  lion-tamer  (what  a  horril)le  death  !)  with  unshaken 
confidence. 

Above  the  dark  box  of  the  Englishman,  affording  a  graceful  con- 
trast, were  seated  the  Morinvals  and  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville.  The 
latter  was  placed  nearest  the  stage.  Her  head  was  uncovered,  and  she 
wore  a  dress  of  sky-blue  China  crape,  ornamented  at  the  bosom  with  a 
brooch  of  the  finest  oriental  pearls — nothing  more;  yet  Adi-ienne,  thus 
attired,  was  charming.  She  held  in  her  hand  an  enormous  bouquet 
composed  of  the  rarest  flowers  of  India  ;  the  stephanotis  and  the  gar- 
denia mingled  the  dead  white  of  their  blossoms  with  the  purple  hibiscus 
and  Java  amaryllis.  Madame  de  Morinval,  seated  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  bos,  was  dressed  with  equal  taste  and  simplicity  ;  Morinval, 
a  fair  and  very  handsome  young  man,  of  elegant  appearance,  was 
behind  the  two  ladies.  M.  de  Montbron  was  expected  to  arrive  every 
moment. 

The  reader  will  please  to  recollect  that  the  stage-box  to  the  right  of 
the  audience,  opposite  Adrienne's,  had  remained  till  then  quite  empty. 

The  stage  represented  one  of  the  gigantic  forests  of  India.  In  the 
background,  tall  exotic  trees  rose  in  spiral  or  spreading  forms,  among 
rugged  masses  of  perjiendicular  rocks,  with  here  and  there  glimpses  of 
a  tropical  sky.  The  side-scenes  formed  tufts  of  trees,  interspersed  with 
rocks  ;  and  at  the  side  which  was  immediately  beneath  Adrienne's  box 
ai)peared  the  irregular  opening  of  a  deep  and  gloomy  cavern,  round 
which  were  heaped  huge  blocks  of  gi-anite,  as  if  thrown  together  by 
some  convulsion  of  nature.  This  scenery,  full  of  a  wild  and  savage 
grandeur,  was  wonderfully  "  built  up,"  so  as  to  make  the  illusion  as 
complete  as  possible  ;  the  foot-lights  were  lowered,  and,  l^eing  covered 
with  a  purple  shade,  threw  over  this  landscape  a  subdued  reddish  light, 
which  increased  the  gloomy  and  startling  effect  of  the  whole. 

Adrieune,  leaning  forward  from  the  box,  with  cheeks  slightly 
flushed,  sparkling  eyes,  and  throbbing  heart,  sought  to  trace  in  this 
scene  the  solitary  forest  descril)e(l  liy  the  traveler  who  had  eulogized 
Djalma's  generosity  and  courage  when  he  thi'ew  himself  upon  a  fero- 
cious tigress  to  save  the  life  of  a  poor  black  slave.  Chance  coincided 
wonderfully  indeed  with  her  recollections.  Absorbed  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  scenery  and  the  thoughts  it  awakened  in  her  hc^art,  she  paid 
no  attention  to  what  was  passing  in  the  house.  And  yet  something 
calculated  to  excite  curiosity  was  taking  place  in  the  opposite  stage-box. 
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The  dooi'  oi"  this  box  opened.  A  man  about  foi-ty  ycur.s  of  age,  of 
a  yellow  complexion,  entered;  Ik^  was  clotlicd  after  the  East  Indian 
fashion,  in  a  long  robe  of  orange  silk,  l)()nii.l  round  tli(3  waist  witli  a 
green  sash,  and  he  wore  a  smail  whit(;  turban,   lie  placed  two  chairs  at 


the  front  of  the  box  ;  and,  having  glanced  round  the  house  for  a  moment, 
he  started,  his  black  eyes  sparkled,  and  he  went  out  quickly.     That 


man  was  Faringhea. 
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His  apparition  caused  surprise  and  curiosity  in  tlie  theater,  the 
majority  of  the  spectators  not  ha\'ing,  like  Adrienne,  a  tliousand  rea- 
sons for  being  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  a  picturesque  set 
scene.  The  public  attention  was  still  more  excited  when  they  saw  the 
box  which  Fariug-hea  had  just  left  entered  by  a  youth  of  rare  beauty, 
also  dressed  oriental  fashion,  in  a  long  robe  of  white  cashmere  with 
flowing  sleeves,  with  a  scarlet  turban  striped  with  gold  on  his  head,  and 
a  sash  to  correspond,  in  which  was  stuck  a  long  dagger  glittering  with 
precious  stones.     This  young  man  was  Prince  Djalma. 

For  an  instant  he  remained  standing  at  the  door,  and  cast  a  look  of 
indift'erence  upon  the  immense  theater  crowded  with  people;  then, 
stepping  forward  with  a  majestic  and  tranquil  air,  the  jjrince  seated 
himself  negligently  on  one  of  the  chairs,  and,  turning  his  head  in  a  few 
moments  toward  the  entrance,  apjjeared  surprised  at  not  seeing  some 
person  whom  he  doubtless  expected. 

This  person  appeared  at  length  ;  the  box-keeper  had  been  assisting 
her  to  take  off  her  cloak.  She  was  a  charming,  fair-haired  gh'l,  attired, 
with  more  show  than  taste,  in  a  dress  of  white  silk  with  broad  cherry- 
colored  stripes,  made  ultra-fashionalily  low,  and  with  short  sleeves  ;  a 
large  bow  of  cherry-colored  ribbon  was  i^laced  on  each  side  of  her  light 
hair,  and  set  off  the  i^rettiest,  sj^rightliest,  most  willful  little  face  in  the 
world. 

It  was  Rose-Pomi^on.  Her  pretty  arms  were  partly  covered  l)y 
long  white  gloves  and  ridiculously  loaded  with  Ijracelets  ;  in  her  hand 
she  carried  an  enormous  bouquet  of  roses.  Far  from  imitating  the  calm 
demeanor  of  Djalma,  Rose-Pompon  skipped  into  the  box,  moved  the 
chairs  about  noisily,  and  fidgeted  on  her  seat  for  some  time,  to  display 
her  fine  dress  ;  then,  without  being  in  the  least  intimidated  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  brilliant  assembly,  she,  with  a  little  coquettish  air,  held  her 
bouquet  toward  Djalma,  that  he  might  smell  it,  and  appeared  finally  to 
estabhsh  herself  on  her  seat. 

Faringhea  came  in,  shut  the  door  of  the  box,  and  seated  himself 
behind  the  i)rince. 

Adrienne,  still  completely  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
Indian  forest  and  in  her  own  sweet  thoughts,  had  not  observed  the 
new-comers.  As  she  was  tm-ning  her  head  completely  toward  the  stage, 
and  Djalma  could  not,  for  the  moment,  see  even  her  profile,  he,  on  his 
side,  had  not  recognized  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville. 


CHAPTER  IX 

"death" 

HE  pantomime  opening,  by  which  was  introdiu'ed  tlie  eom- 
Ijat  of  Morok  with  the  black  pantliei',  was  so  unmeaning 
that  tlie  majority  of  the  audience  paid  no  attention  to  it, 
resei'\'ing  all  their  interest  for  the  scene  in  which  the  lion- 
tamer  was  to  make  his  appearance.  This  indifference  of  the  publie 
explains  the  curiosity  excited  in  the  theater  by  the  arrival  of  Faringhea 
and  Djalma — a  curiosity  which  expressed  itself  (as  at  this  day,  when 
uncommon  foreigners  appear  in  public)  by  a  slight  mui-mur  and  general 
movement  amongst  the  crowd. 

The  sprightly,  pretty  face  of  Rose-Pompon,  always  charming,  in 
spite  of  her  singularly  staring  di-ess,  in  style  so  ridiculous  for  such  a 
theater,  and  her  light  and  familiar  manner  toward  the  handsome  Indian 
who  accompanied  her,  increased  and  animated  the  general  surprise; 
for,  at  this  moment,  Rose-Pompon,  yielding  without  reserve  to  a  move- 
ment of  teasing  coquetry,  had  held  up,  as  we  have  ab-eady  stated,  her 
large  bunch  of  roses  to  Djalma.  But  the  prince,  at  siglit  of  the  land- 
scape, which  reminded  him  of  his  country,  insteatlof  appearing  sensible 
to  this  pretty  provocation,  remained  for  some  minutes  as  in  a  di-eam, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  stage.  Then  Rose-Pompon  began  to  beat 
time  on  the  front  of  the  box  with  her  bouquet,  while  the  somewhat  too 
visible  movement  of  her  pretty  shoulders  showed  that  this  devoted 
dancer  was  tliinking  of  fast-life  dances  as  the  orchestra  struck  up  a 
more  lively  strain. 

Placed  directly  opposite  the  box  in  which  Faringhea,  Djalma,  and 
Rose-Pompon  had  just  taken  their  seats,  Madame  Morinval  soon  per- 
ceived the  arrival  of  these  two  personages,  and  particularly  the  eccentric 
coquetries  of  Rose-Pompon.  Immediately,  the  young  marchioness, 
leaning  over  toward  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  who  was  still  absorbed 
in  memories  ineffable,  said  to  her,  laughing  : 

"  My  dear,  the  most  amusing  part  of  the  performance  is  not  upoji 
the  stage.     Look  just  opposite." 
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"  Just  opposite  !  "  repeated  Adrienne  mechanically  ;  and  turning 
towai'd  Madame  Morinval  with  an  air  of  surprise,  she  glanced  in  the 
direction  pointed  out. 

She  looked — what  did  she  see? — Djalma  seated  by  the  side  of  a 
young  woman,  who  was  familiarly  offering  to  his  sense  of  smell  the  per- 
fume of  her  bouquet.  Amazed,  struck  almost  literally  to  the  heart  as 
by  an  electric  shock,  swift,  sharp,  and  painful,  Adi'ienne  became  deadly 
pale.  From  instinct  she  shut  her  eyes  for  a  second  in  order  not  to  see — 
as  men  try  to  ward  off  the  dagger  which,  having  once  dealt  the  blow, 
threatens  to  strike  again.  Then  suddenly  to  this  feeling  of  grief  suc- 
ceeded a  reflection,  terrible  both  to  her  love  and  to  her  wounded  pride. 

"  Djalma  is  present  with  this  woman,  though  he  must  have  received 
my  letter,"  she  said  to  herself, — ''  wherein  he  was  informed  of  the  hap- 
piness that  awaited  him." 

At  the  idea  of  so  cruel  an  insult,  a  blush  of  shame  and  indignation 
displaced  Adrienne's  paleness,  who,  overwhelmed  by  this  sad  reality, 
said  to  herself  : 

"  Rodin  did  not  deceive  me." 
We  aljandon  all  idea  of  picturing  the  lightning-like  rapidity  of  cer- 
tain emotions  which  in  a  moment  may  torture — may  kill  you  iu  the 
space  of  a  minute.  Thus  Adrienne  was  precipitated  from  the  most  radi- 
ant happiness  to  the  lowest  depths  of  an  abyss  of  the  most  heart-rend- 
ing grief  in  less  than  a  second,  for  a  second  had  hardly  elapsed  before 
she  replied  to  Madame  Morinval  : 

"  What  is  there,  then,  so  curious  opposite  to  us,  my  dear  Julia  !  " 
This  evasive  question  gave  Adrienne  time  to  recover  her  self-jsos- 
session.  Fortunately,  thanks  to  the  thick  folds  of  hair,  which  almost 
entirely  concealed  her  cheeks,  the  rapid  and  sudden  changes  from 
pallor  to  blush  escaped  the  notice  of  Madame  Morinval,  who  gayly 
replied  : 

"  What,  my  dear,  do  you  not  perceive  those  East  Indians  who  have 
just  entered  the  box  immediately  opposite  to  om-s  ?  There,  just 
before  us  ! " 

"  Yes,  I  see  them  ;  but  what  then  ?  "  replied  Adrienne  in  a  firm  tone. 

"  And  don't  you  observe  anything  remarkable  ?  "  said  the  marchioness. 

"  Don't  be  too  hard,  ladies,"  laughingly  interposed  the  marquis  ;  "  we 
ought  to  allow  the  poor  foreigners  some  little  indulgence.  They  are 
ignorant  of  our  manners  and  customs;  were  it  not  for  tliat,  they  would 
never  appear  in  the  face  of  all  Paris  in  such  dubious  company." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Adrienne,  with  a  bitter  smile,  "  their  simi)]ieity  is 
touching;  we  must  pity  them." 

"  And,  unfortunately,  the  girl  is  charming,  spite  of  her  low  dress  and 
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bare  arms,"  said  the  marchioness  ;  "  she  cannot  be  more  than  sixteen  or 
seventeen  at  most.     Look  at  her,  my  dear  Adrienne  ;  what  a  pity  !  " 

"It  is  one  of  your  chai-itablo  days,  my  d(>ar  Julia,"  answered  Adri- 
enne; "we  are  to  i)ity  the  Indians,  to  pity  this  creature,  and — pray, 
whom  else  are  we  to  pity  ?  " 

"  We  will  not  pity  that  handsome  Indian,  in  his  red-and-<i;old  tui-ban," 
said  the  marquis,  laughing,  "for,  if  this  goes  on,  the  gii-1  witli  tlie 
cherry-colored  ribbons  will  be  giving  him  a  kiss.  Hcc  how  she  leans 
toward  her  sultan  !  " 

"  They  are  very  amusing,"  said  the  mareliioness,  sharing  the  hilarity 
of  her  husband,  and  looking  at  Rose-Pomi)oii  tlirougli  lier  glass  ;  tlien 
she  resumed  in  about  a  minute,  addressing  herself  to  Adrienne  :  "  1  am 
qi;ite  certain  of  one  thing.  Notwithstanding  her  giddy  airs,  that  girl 
is  very  fond  of  her  Indian.  I  just  saw  a  look  that  expresses  a  great 
deal." 

"  Why  so  much  penetration,  my  dear  Julia?"  said  Adrienne  mildly; 
"  what  interest  have  we  to  read  the  heart  of  that  girl  I  " 

"  Why,  if  she  loves  her  sultan,  she  is  quite  in  the  right,"  said  the 
marquis,  looking  through  his  opera-glass  in  turn  ;  "  for  in  my  whole  life 
I  never  saw  a  more  handsome  fellow  than  that  Indian.  T  can  oidy  catch 
his  side-face,  but  the  profile  is  pure  and  fine  as  an  antique  cameo.  Do 
you  not  think  so  ?  "  added  the  marquis,  leaning  toward  Adrienne.  "  Of 
course,  it  is  only  as  a  matter  of  art  that  I  permit  myself  to  ask  you  tlic 
question." 

"  As  a  work  of  art,"  answered  Adrienne,  "  it  is  certainly  very  fine." 

"  But  see  !"  said  the  marchioness;  "  how  impei'tinent  the  little  creature 
is  !     8he  is  actually  staring  at  us." 

"Well!"  said  the  marquis;  "and  she  is  actually  laying  her  hand 
quite  unceremoniously  on  her  sultan's  shoulder,  to  make  him  share,  no 
doubt,  in  her  admiration  of  you  ladies." 

In  fact,  Djalma,  until  now  occupied  with  the  contemplation  of  the 
scene  which  reminded  him  of  his  country,  had  remained  insensible  to 
the  enticements  of  Rose-Pompon,  and  had  not  yet  perceived  Adrienne. 

"  WeU,  now  !  "  said  Rose-Pompon,  bustling  herself  about  in  front  of 
the  box,  and  continuing  to  stare  at  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  for 
it  was  she,  and  not  the  marchioness,  who  now  drew  her  attention; 
"that  is  something  quite  out  of  the  common  way — a  pretty  woman 
with  red  hair  ;  but  such  a  sweet  red,  it  must  be  owned.  Look,  Prince 
Charming  !  " 

And  so  saying,  she  tapped  Djalma  lightly  on  the  shoulder  ;  he  started 
at  these  words,  turned  round,  and  for  the  first  time  perceived  Made- 
moiselle de  Cardoville. 
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Though  he  had  been  almost  prejiared  for  this  meeting,  the  prince 
was  so  \'iolently  affected  by  it  that  he  was  about  involuntarily  to  rise, 
in  a  state  of  the  utmost  confusion;  but  he  felt  the  iron  hand  of  Faringhea 
laid  heavily  on  his  shoulder,  and  heard  him  whisper  in  Hindostanee  : 

"  Courage  !  and  hj  to-morrow  she  will  be  at  your  feet." 
As  Djalma  still  struggled  to  rise,  the  half-caste  added,  to  restrain  him: 

"  Just  now,  she  grew  pale  and  red  with  jealousy.  No  weakness,  or 
all  is  lost  !  " 

"  So  !  there  you  are  again,  talking  your  dreadful  gibberish,"  said 
Rose-Pompon,  turning  round  toward  Faringhea.  "  First  of  all  it  is  not 
polite  ;  and  then  the  language  is  so  odd  that  one  might  suppose  you 
were  cracking  nuts." 

"  I  spoke  of  you  to  my  master,"  said  the  half-caste  ;  '"  he  is  preparing 
a  surprise  for  you." 

"  A  sm-prise  ?  Oh  !  that  is  different.  Only  make  haste  —  do  y(5u 
hear.  Prince  Charming  !  "  added  she,  looking  tenderly  at  Djalma. 

"  My  heart  is  breaking,"  said  Djalma,  in  a  hollow  voice  to  Faringhea, 
still  using  the  language  of  India. 

"  But  to-morrow  it  "«ill  Ijound  with  joy  and  love,"  answered  the  half- 
caste.  "  It  is  only  by  disdain  that  you  can  conquer  a  proud  woman. 
To-morrow,  I  tell  you,  she  will  be  trembling,  confused,  supplicating,  at 
your  feet  !  " 

"  To-morrow  she  will  hate  me  like  death  !  "  I'eplied  the  prince  mourn- 
fully. 

"  Yes,  were  she  now  to  see  you  weak  and  cowardly.  It  is  now  too 
late  to  draw  back  ;  look  full  at  her,  take  the  nosegay  from  this  girl,  and 
raise  it  to  your  lips.  Instantly,  you  will  see  yonder  woman,  proud  as 
she  is,  grow  pale  and  red,  as  just  now.    Then  wiU  you  believe  me  I  " 

Reduced  by  despair  to  make  almost  any  attempt,  and  fascinated  in 
spite  of  himself  by  the  diabolical  hints  of  Faringhea,  Djalma  looked  for 
a  second  full  at  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  ;  then,  with  a  trembling 
liaud,  he  took  the  bouquet  from  Rose-Pompon,  and,  again  looking  at 
AcU'ieune,  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

Upon  this  insolent  bravado,  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  could  not 
resti-ain  so  sudden  and  visible  a  pang  that  the  prince  was  struck  by  it. 

"  She  is  yours,"  said  the  half-caste  to  him.  "  Did  you  see,  my  lord, 
how  she  trembled  with  jealousy?  Only  have  courage  !  and  she  is  yours. 
She  will  soon  prefer  you  to  that  handsom(!  young  man  behind  her — for 
it  is  he  whom  she  has  hitherto  fancied  herself  in  love  with." 

As  if  the  half-caste  had  guessed  the  movement  of  rage  and  hatred 
which  this  revelation  would  excite  in  the  heart  of  the  priuce,  he  hastily 
added  : 
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"  Calmness  and  disdain  !     Is  it  not  liis  turn  now  to  hate  you  ?" 

The  prince  rcstraini-d  liinisclf,  and  «livw  liis  liand  across  his  fore- 
head, which  glowed  with  angcir. 

"  There,  now  !  what  are  you  telling  him  that  vexes  him  so  ?"  said  Rose- 
Pompon  to  Faringhea,  with  pouting  lip.  Then,  addressing  Djalma,  she 
continued  : 

"Come,  Prince  Charmhig,  as  they  say  in  tlic  fairy-talc,  give  mc  buck 
my  flowers." 

As  she  took  it  again,  she  added  : 
"  You  have  kissed  it,  and  I  could  almost  eat  it." 

Then,  with  a  sigh,  and  a  passionate  glanc(i  at  Djalma,  she  said  softly 
to  herself  : 

"  That  monster,  Nini  Moulin,  did  not  deceive  me.  All  this  is  (jnifr 
proper  ;  I  have  not  even  th(d  to  reproach  myself  with." 

And  with  her  little  white  teeth  she  bit  at  a  rosy  naU  of  hei-  i-iglit 
hand,  from  which  she  had  just  drawn  the  glove. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Adrienue's  letter  had  not  Ijeeu 
delivered  to  the  prince,  and  that  he  had  not  gone  to  pass  the  day  in  the 
country  with  Marshal  Simon.  During  the  three  days  in  which  Mont- 
bron  had  not  seen  Djalma,  Faringhea  had  persuaded  him  that  by  affect- 
ing another  passion  he  would  bring  j\Iademoiselle  de  Cardoville  to  tei-ms. 
With  regard  to  Djalma's  presence  at  the  theater,  Rodin  had  learned 
from  her  maid,  Floi-iue,  that  her  mistress  was  to  go  in  the  evening  to 
the  Porte  Saint-Martin. 

Before  Djalma  had  recognized  her,  Adrienne,  who  felt  her  strength 
failing  her,  was  on  the  point  of  quitting  the  theater  ;  the  man  whom 
she  had  hitherto  placed  so  high,  whom  she  had  regarded  as  a  hero  and 
a  demi-god,  and  whom  she  had  imagined  plmiged  in  such  di'eadful 
despair  that,  led  by  the  most  tender  pity,  she  had  written  to  him,  with 
simple  frankness,  that  a  sweet  hope  might  calm  his  gi'ief,  replied  to  a 
generous  mark  of  sincerity  and  love  by  making  himself  a  ridiculous 
spectacle  with  a  creatm-e  unworthy  of  him.  What  incurable  wounds 
for  Adrienne's  pride  !  It  mattered  little  whether  Djalma  knew  or  not 
that  she  wordd  be  a  spectator  of  the  indignity.  But  when  she  saw  her- 
self recognized  by  the  prince,  when  he  cariied  the  insult  so  far  as  to  look 
full  at  her,  and  at  the  same  time  raise  to  his  lips  the  creature's  bouquet 
who  accompanied  him,  Adrienne  was  seized  with  noble  indignation,  and 
felt  sufficient  courage  to  remain  ;  instead  of  closing  her  eyes  to  evidence, 
she  found  a  sort  of  barbarous  pleasui'e  in  assisting  at  the  agony  and 
death  of  her  pure  and  divine  love.  With  head  erect,  proud  and  flashing 
eye,  fliished  cheek,  and  curling  lip,  she  looked  in  her  turn  at  the  prince 
with  disdainful  steadiness.    It  was  with  a  sardonic  smile  that  she  said  to 
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the  mai-cliioness,  who,  like  many  others  of  the  spectators,  was  occupied 
with  what  was  passing  in  the  stage-bos  : 

"  This  revolting  exhibition  of  savage  manners  is  at  least  in  accordance 
with  the  rest  of  the  performance." 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  marchioness  ;  "  and  my  dear  uncle  will  have  lost, 
perhaps,  the  most  amusing  part." 

"  Montbron  I  "  said  Adrienne  hastily,  with  liartUy  repressed  bitter- 
ness ;  "  yes,  he  will  regret  not  having  seen  all.  I  am  imj^atient  for  his 
arx'ival.   Is  it  not  to  him  that  I  am  indebted  for  this  charming  evening  f" 

Perhaps  Madame  de  Morinval  would  have  remarked  the  expression 
of  bitter  ii'ouy,  that  Adi'ienne  could  not  altogether  dissemble,  if  sud- 
denly a  hoarse  and  prolonged  roar  had  not  attracted  her  attention,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  rest  of  the  audience,  who  had  hitherto  been  quite 
indifferent  to  the  scenes  intended  for  an  introduction  to  the  appearance 
of  Morok.  Every  eye  was  now  turned  instinctively  toward  the  cavern, 
situated  to  the  left  of  the  stage,  just  below  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville's 
box  ;  a  thrill  of  cui'iosity  ran  through  the  house. 

A  second  roar,  deeper  and  more  sonorous,  and  apparently  expressive 
of  more  irritation  than  the  first,  now  rose  from  the  cave,  the  mouth  of 
which  was  half  hidden  by  artificial  brambles,  made  so  as  to  be  easily 
put  on  one  side.  At  this  sound,  the  Englishman  stood  up  in  his  little 
box,  leaned  half  over  the  front,  and  began  to  rulj  his  hands  with  great 
energy  ;  then,  remaining  perfectly  motionless,  he  fixed  his  large,  gi'een, 
glittering  eyes  on  the  mouth  of  the  cavern. 

At  these  ferocious  bowlings,  Djalma  also  had  started,  notwithstand- 
ing the  frenzy  of  love,  hate,  and  jealousy  to  which  he  was  a  prey.  The 
sight  of  this  forest  and  the  roarings  of  the  panther  filled  him  with  deep 
emotion,  for  they  recalled  the  remembrance  of  his  country  and  of  those 
great  hunts  which,  like  war,  have  their  own  terrible  excitement.  Had 
he  suddenly  heard  the  horns  and  gongs  of  his  father's  army  sounding  to 
the  charge,  he  could  not  have  been  transported  with  more  savage  ardor. 
And  now  deep  growls,  like  distant  thunder,  almost  drowned  the  roar  of 
the  panther.  The  lion  and  tiger,  Jiidns  and  Caii/,  answered  her  from 
their  dens  at  the  back  of  the  stage.  On  this  frightful  concert,  with  which 
his  ears  had  been  familiar  in  the  midst  of  the  solitudes  of  India,  when  he 
lay  encamped,  for  the  purposes  of  the  chase  or  of  war,  Djalma's  blood 
boiled  in  his  veins.  His  eyes  sparkled  with  a  wild  ardoi'.  Leaning  a  little 
forward,  with  both  hands  pressed  on  the  front  of  the  box,  his  whole 
body  trembled  with  a  convulsive  shudder.  The  audience,  the  theater, 
Adrienne  herself,  no  longer  existed  for  him;  he  was  in  a  fcn-est  of  his 
own  lands,  tracking  the  tiger. 

Then  tliei'e  mingled  with  his  beauty  so  iiiti-rpiil  and  t'crocious  an 
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expression,  that  Rose-Pompon  looked  at  liim  witli  a  sort  of  terror  and 
passionate  adniii-ation.  For  the  fii-st  time  in  lici-  life,  pcïrhaps,  her  jn-otty 
blue  eyes,  generally  so  gay  and  mischievous,  express(!d  n  sei'ions  emotion. 


She  could  not  explain  what  she  felt  ;  but  her  heart  seemed  tightened, 
and  beat  violently,  as  though  some  calamity  were  at  hand. 

Yielding  to  a  movement  of  involuntary  fear,  she  seized  Djalma  by 
the  arm  and  said  to  him  : 
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"  Do  not  stare  so  into  that  cavern  ;  yon  frighten  me." 
Djalma  did  not  hear  what  she  said. 

"  Here  he  is  !  here  he  is  !  "  ninrmured  the  crowd,  almost  with  one 
voice,  as  Morok  appeared  at  the  back  of  the  stage. 

Dressed  as  we  have  described,  Morok  now  carried  in  addition  a  bow 
and  a  long  qniver  full  of  arrows.  He  slowly  descended  the  line  of 
painted  rocks,  which  came  sloping  down  toward  the  center  of  the  stage. 
From  time  to  time,  he  stopped  as  if  to  listen,  and  appeared  to  advance 
with  caution.  Looking  from  one  side  to  the  other,  his  eyes  involun- 
tarily encountered  the  large,  green  eyes  of  the  Englishman,  whose  box 
was  close  to  the  cavern.  Instantly  the  lion-tamer's  countenance  was 
contracted  in  so  frightful  a  manner  that  Madame  Morinval,  who  was 
examining  him  closely  with  the  aid  of  an  excellent  glass,  said  hastily  to 
Adrienne  : 

"  My  dear,  the  man  is  afraid.     Some  misfortime  will  happen." 

"  How  can  accidents  hai:)pen,"  said  Adrienne,  with  a  sardonic  smile, 
"  in  the  midst  of  this  brilliant  crowd,  so  well  dressed  and  full  of  anima- 
tion !  Misfortunes  here,  this  evening  !  why,  dear  Julia,  you  do  not  think 
it.  It  is  in  darkness  and  solitude  that  misfortunes  come  —  never  in 
the  midst  of  a  joyous  crowd,  and  in  all  this  blaze  of  light." 

"  Good  gracious,  Adrienne  !  take  care  !  "  cried  the  marchioness,  unable 
to  repress  an  exclamation  of  alarm,  and  seizing  her  arm,  as  if  to  draw 
her  closer  :  "  do  you  not  see  it  f  " 

And  with  a  trembling  hand,  she  pointed  to  the  cavern's  mouth. 
Adrienne  hastily  bent  forward  and  looked  in  that  direction. 

"  Take  care  !  do  not  lean  so  forward  !  "  exclaimed  Madame  Morinval. 

"  Your  terrors  are  nonsensical,  my  dear,"  said  tlie  marquis  to  his  wife. 
"  The  i^anther  is  securely  chained  ;  and  even  were  it  to  break  its  chain 
(which  is  impossible),  we  are  here  beyond  its  reach." 

A  long  mui'mur  of  trembling  cimosity  here  ran  through  the  house, 
and  every  eye  was  intently  fixed  on  the  cavern.  From  amongst  the 
artificial  brambles,  which  she  abruptly  pushed  aside  with  her  broad 
chest,  the  black  i)anther  suddenly  appeared.  Twice  she  stretched  fortli 
her  flat  head,  illumined  by  yellow,  flaming  eyes;  then,  half  opening  her 
blood-red  jaws,  she  uttered  another  roar,  and  exhibited  two  rows  of 
foi-midaljle  fangs.  A  double  iron  chain  and  a  collar,  also  of  iron, 
painted  black,  blended  with  the  ebon  shades  of  her  hide  and  with  the 
darkness  of  the  cavern.  The  illusion  was  complete,  and  the  terrible 
animal  seemed  to  be  at  liberty  in  her  den. 

"  Ladies,"  said  the  marquis  suddenly,  "  look  at  those  Indians.  Their 
emotion  makes  them  superb." 

In  fact,  the  sight  of  the  panther  had  raised  the  wild  ardor  of  Djalma 
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to  its  utmost  pitch.  His  eyes  sparkled  in  their  pearly  orbits  like  two 
black  diainouds  :  his  upper  lip  was  curled  convulsively  with  an  expres- 
sion of  animal  ferocity,  as  if  ho  were  in  a  violent  paroxysm  of  rage. 

Faringhea,  now  leaning  on  the  front  of  the  box,  was  also  greatly 
excited  by  reason  of  a  strange  coincidence. 

"  That  ])lack  panther,  of  so  rare  a  breed,"  thought  he,  "  which  I  see 
here  at  Paris,  upon  a  stage,  must  be  the  vei'y  one  that  the  Malay" — 
the  Strangler  who  had  tattooed  Djalma  at  Java  during  his  sleep — "  took 
quite  young  from  his  den,  and  sold  to  a  Eiu'opean  captain.  Bowanee's 
power  is  everywhere!"  added  the  Strangler,  in  his  sanguinary  supersti- 
tion. 

"  Do  you  not  think,"  resumed  the  marquis,  addressing  Adrieime, 
"  that  those  Indians  are  really  splendid  in  their  present  attitude  i  " 

"  Perhaps  they  may  have  seen  such  a  hunt  in  their  own  country," 
said  Adrienne,  as  if  she  would  recall  and  brave  the  most  cruel  remem- 
brances. 

"  Adrienne,"  said  the  marchioness  suddenly,  in  an  agitated  voice, 
"  the  lion-tamer  has  now  come  nearer  ;  is  not  his  countenance  fearful 
to  look  at  ?  —  I  tell  you,  he  is  afraid." 

"  In  truth,"  obsei'ved  tlie  marquis,  this  time  very  seiiously,  "  he  is 
dreadfully  pale,  and  seems  to  grow  worse  every  minute,  the  nearer  he 
approaches  this  side.  It  is  said  that,  were  he  to  lose  his  presence  of 
mind  for  a  single  moment,  he  would  run  the  greatest  danger." 

"  Oh  !  it  would  be  horrible!"  cried  the  marchioness,  addressing  Adri- 
enne, "  if  he  were  wounded  —  there  —  under  our  eyes  !  " 

"  Every  wound  does  not  kill,"  replied  her  friend,  with  an  accent  of 
such  cold  indifference  that  the  marchioness  looked  at  her  with  surprise, 
and  said  to  her  : 

"  My  dear  girl,  what  you  say  there  is  cruel  !  " 

"  It  is  the  air  of  the  place  that  acts  on  me,"  answered  Adrienne,  with 
an  icy  smile. 

"  Look  !  look  !  the  lion-tamer  is  about  to  shoot  his  arrow  at  the  pan- 
ther," said  the  marquis  suddenly.  "  No  doubt  he  wiU  next  perform  the 
hand-to-hand  grapple." 

Morok  was  at  this  moment  in  front  of  the  stage,  but  he  had  yet  to 
traverse  its  entii-e  breadth  to  reach  the  cavern's  mouth.  He  stopped  an 
instant,  adjusted  an  arrow  to  the  string,  knelt  down  behind  a  mass  of 
rock,  took  deliberate  aim  —  and  then  the  arrow  hissed  across  the  stage, 
and  was  lost  in  the  dej^ths  of  the  cavern,  into  which  the  panther  had 
retired,  after  showing  for  a  moment  her  threatening  head  to  the 
audience. 

Hardly  had  the  arrow  disappeared,  than  Dc(it]i,  jjurposely  irritated 
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h  J  Goliath,  who  was  iuvisil)le,  sent  forth  a  howl  of  rage,  as  if  she  had 
been  really  wounded  ;  Morok's  actions  became  so  expressive,  he  evinced 
so  naturally  his  joy  at  having  hit  the  wild  beast  that  a  tempest  of 
applause  burst  from  every  quarter  of  the  house.  Then,  throwing  away 
his  bow,  he  drew  a  dagger  from  his  girdle,  took  it  between  his  teeth, 
and  began  to  crawl  forward  on  hands  and  knees,  as  though  he  meant 
to  surprise  the  wounded  panther  in  his  den.  To  render  the  illusion 
perfect,  Death,  again  excited  by  Goliath,  who  struck  him  with  an  iron 
bar,  sent  forth  frightful  bowlings  from  the  depths  of  the  cavern. 

The  gloomy  aspect  of  the  forest,  only  half  lighted  with  a  reddish 
glare,  was  so  effective,  the  bowlings  of  the  panther  were  so  furious, 
the  gestures,  attitude,  and  countenance  of  Morok  were  so  expressive  of 
terror  that  the  audience,  attentive  and  trembling,  now  maintained  a 
profound  silence.  Every  one  held  his  breath,  and  a  kind  of  shudder 
came  over  the  spectators,  as  though  they  expected  some  horrible  event. 

What  gave  such  a  fearful  air  of  truth  to  the  pantomime  of  Morok 
was  that,  as  he  approached  the  cavern  step  by  step,  he  approached  also 
the  Englishman's  box.  In  spite  of  himseK,  the  lion-tamer,  fascinated 
by  terror,  could  not  take  his  eyes  from  the  large  green  eyes  of  this 
man,  and  it  seemed  as  if  every  one  of  the  abrupt  movements  which  he 
made  in  crawling  along  was  produced  by  a  species  of  magnetic  attrac- 
tion caused  by  the  fixed  gaze  of  the  fatal  wagerer.  Therefore,  the 
nearer  Morok  approached  the  more  ghastly  and  livid  he  became.  At 
sight  of  this  pantomime,  which  was  no  longer  acting,  but  the  real 
expression  of  intense  fear,  the  deep  and  trembling  silence  which  had 
reigned  in  the  theater  was  once  more  interrupted  by  acclamations,  with 
which  were  mingled  the  roarings  of  the  panther  and  the  distant  growls 
of  the  lion  and  tiger. 

The  Englishman  leaned  almost  out  of  his  box,  with  a  frightful 
sardonic  smile  on  his  lip,  and  with  his  lai-ge  eyes  still  fixed,  panted  for 
breath.  The  perspiration  ran  down  his  bald,  red  forehead  as  if  he  had 
really  expended  an  incredible  amount  of  magnetic  power  in  attracting 
Morok,  whom  he  now  saw  close  to  the  cavern  entrance. 

The  moment  was  decisive.  Crouching  down  with  his  dagger  in  Ids 
hand,  following  with  eye  and  gesture  Death\s  every  movement,  who, 
roaring  furiously  and  opening  wide  her  enormous  jaws,  seemed  deter- 
mined to  guard  the  entrance  of  her  den,  Morok  waited  for  the  moment 
to  rush  upon  her.  There  is  such  fascination  in  danger  that  Adrienne 
shared,  in  spite  of  herself,  the  feeling  of  painful  curiosity  mixed  with 
terror  that  thrilled  through  all  the  spectatoi's.  Leaning  forward  like 
the  marchioness,  and  gazing  upon  this  scene  of  fearful  interest,  the  lady 
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still  1 H 4(1  iiK'cliaiiiciilly  in  lici-  liaiid  lln-  lii<li;iii  Itouquet  pi'eserved  since 
the  iiioruiiis^'. 

Suddenly  Morok  Viiised  u  wild  slioul  us  he  ruslicd  toward  Death, 
who  answc^'ecl  this  exeliuuatioii  by  a  dreadful  roar,  and  thi-ew  licrs*-!!' 
upon  her  master  with  so  much  I'ui-y  Uiat  Adrieuue,  in  alarm,  believing 
the  man  lost,  divw  herself  Ijuck  and  covered  lier  face  with  her  hands. 

Her  flowers  slipped  from  her  grasp,  and,  falling  upon  the  stage, 
rolled  into  the  cavern  in  which  Morok  was  struggling  with  the  panther. 

Quick  as  lightning,  supple  and  agile  as  a  tiger,  yielding  to  tli(! 
intoxication  of  his  love  and  to  the  wild  ardor  excited  in  him  liy  the 
roaring  of  the  panther,  Djalina  sprang  at  one  l)ound  upon  tin-  stage, 
drew  his  dagger,  and  rushed  into  the  cavern  to  recovci-  Adrienue's 
nosegay.  At  that  instant  Morok,  being  wonnd('(l,  uttci-ed  a  drcadfu] 
cry  for  help;  the  panther,  rendered  still  more  furious  at  sight  of  Djalma, 
made  the  most  desperate  efforts  to  break  her  chain.  Unal)le  to  succeed 
in  doing  so,  she  rose  upon  her  hind  legs,  in  order  to  seize  Djalma,  then 
within  reach  of  her  sharp-  claws.  It  was  only  by  bending  down  liis 
head,  throwing  himself  on  his  knees,  and  twice  plunging  his  dagger 
into  her  belly  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  that  Djalma  escaped  cer- 
tain death.  The  panther  gave  a  howl,  and  fell  with  her  whole  weight 
upon  the  prince.  For  a  second,  during  which  lasted  her  terrible  agony, 
nothing  was  seen  but  a  confused  and  convulsive  mass  of  black  limbs 
and  white  garments  stained  with  blood  ;  and  then  Djalma  rose,  pale, 
bleeding,  for  he  was  wounded  ;  and  standing  erect,  his  eye  flashing  with 
savage  pride,  his  foot  on  the  liody  of  the  panther,  he  held  in  his  hand 
Adrienne's  bouquet,  and  cast  toward  her  a  glance  which  told  the  inten- 
sity of  his  love. 

Then  only  did  Adrienne  feel  her  strength  fail  her  ;  for  only  super- 
human courage  had  enabled  her  to  watch  all  the  terrible  incidents  of 
the  struggle. 


END   OF   VOLUME   II. 
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